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FURNITURE  NUMBER 


6ev  you  fiiush  ruling  tHU 
jOriiir  place  t/'onr  cent 

up  ilongsidc oBtliis  notice, 
r.  Land  same  to  an'  postal  em- 
iloyc,  and  it  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  M  a  s  soldier*  or. 
sailors  at  the  front. 

l\'o  urapiungK-no.  addreu. 

■A.  S.  BUB  f-ESON, 


HPH 
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jj  lighted  lamp  is 
the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  a  room; 
it  should  be  a  thing 
of  beauty  in  com¬ 
plete  harmony  with 

its  surroundings . 


HE  colle&or  of  the  beau¬ 


tiful  Chinese  porcelains, 
gs,  brocades  and  embroid- 
from  which  are  formed 


:>  x: .. . 

'  ■'  ;,4  \ 


theSe  distinctive  lamps,  is  a  recog- 
Jjfed  authority  on  Chinese  arts 
and  crafts.  *  His  advice  as  to  its 
proper  use  in  the  adornment 
of  modern  interiors  is  an  inval- 


command. 


EDWARD  I.  FARMER 


New  York 
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YOUR  window  shades  have  to  work  hard. 
Think  of  the  endless  strain  that  is  put  on 
your  window  shades.  Think  of  the  dozens 
of  times  every  day  that  they  are  raised  and  low¬ 
ered.  Think  what  it  means  to  you  in  actual 
money  saved  to  find  a  shade  cloth  that  resists 
wear — that  rolls  evenly  and  smoothly — that  is 
fade-proof — and  that  does  not  crack,  tear  nor 
ravel.  That  is  what  you  get  when  you  ask  your 
dealer  for  Oswego  or  Chouaguen  (Shoo-A-Gen) 
Shade  Cloth. 


Oswego  or  Chouaguen 
Shade  Cloth 


Either  of  these  shade  cloths  will  give  you  wonderful 
service.  They  are  both  made  under  exclusive  process 
by  the  Oswego  Shade  Cloth  Company.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  mount  these  shade  cloths  on  Hartshorn 
Rollers.  Only  the  finest  fabrics — firm-bodied,  pliable 
and  long-wearing — are  used  in  making  these  shades. 
They  are  exquisitely  tinted  in  a  wide  variety  of  mel¬ 
low  colorings. 


STEWART  HARTSHORN  COMPANY 

250  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Send  today  for  our  Free  Book 
“Shade  Craft  and  Harmoni¬ 
ous  Decoration,”  which  tells 
how  to  make  every  room  in 
your  home  more  attractive — 
how  to  combine  colors — how 
to  rearrange  your  furniture 
— how  to  make  the  most  of 
what  you  have  by  a  deft 
touch  here  and  there.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Dept.  P.” 
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TRADE  MARK 


Shade  Rollers 
with 

Oswego  or  Chouaguen 
Shade  Cloth 
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House  &  Garden 


THE  REAL  ESTATE 
MART 


Picturesque  Jfielbston 


242d  St.  &  Broadway  New  York  City 


A  highly  restricted  residential  section 

Send  for  booklet  “//” 

27  Cedar  St.  DELAF1ELD  ESTATE  New  York 
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GREENWICH 

THE 

MAGNIFICENT 

ESTATES  C  ^  - 
TOTrAGES 

FARMS  “l  KNOW  CREENWICH" 


7  KNOW  GREENWICH" 
WHITE  FOR  MV  LIST 


LAURENCE  TIMMONS 

OPP.  R.R.  STATION  GREENWICH  CONN. 


Furnished  Houses 

FOR  RENT 

at  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA 

Near  Bon  Air  Hotel  and  Country  Club 

JOHN  W.  DICKEY  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


AN  IDEAL  HOME 

and  all  year  round 

HOME  IN  THE  SOUTH 

splendidly  situated  in 
the  suburbs  of  Augusta 

Five  minutes’  walk  from  the  property  are 
golf  grounds  and  three  large  winter  resorts. 
The  bungalow  is  built  upon  a  six-acre  plot 
containing  numerous  woodland  pines  and 
dogwood  trees.  Beautiful  gardens,  hedges, 
pergolas,  etc.  A  home  well  planned. 

To  effect  sale  at  once  the  price  below  is  less  than 
the  property  cost.  ! 

PRICE  $12,000 

Write  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Andrews 

BOX  483  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA 

H.lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllkf 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

=  and  Thereabouts  = 

=  COUNTRY  ESTATES  Shore  Residences  FARMS  and  ACREAGE  = 

1  THOMAS  N.  COOKE  I 

|  Smith  Building  GREENWICH,  CONN.  | 
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IP  you  intend  to 
build  and  wish 
your  new  home 
to  be  different 
from  the  common¬ 
place 'and  expres¬ 
sive  of  your  indi¬ 
viduality,  you  will 
be  interested  in 
my  proposition  in 
regard  to  special 
sketches  and  _  in 
the  two  publica¬ 
tions  described 
here.  “Colonial 
Houses”  contain¬ 
ing  floor  plans,  perspectives,  descriptions  and  estimates  for  designs  in  that  ever- 
pleasing  style.  Price  by  express  prepaid,  $2.  “Stucco  Houses^’  containing 
perspectives  and  scale  floor  plans  of  designs  suitable  for  this  imperishable 
construction.  Price  by  express  prepaid,  $5.  In  ordering  give  brief  description  of 
your  requirements  and  they  will  have  earnest  consideration.  Plans  furnished  for 
the  alteration  of  old  buildings  to  the  Colonial  and  Stucco  Styles.  Fireproof  dwell¬ 
ings  a  specialty.  Visits  for  consultation  and  inspection. 

Address  E.  S.  CHILD,  Architect,  Room  1019,  29  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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COAL  IS  BLACK  GOLD 

3  Tons  of  Coal  Do 
The  Work  of  4 

With  the  Assistance  of 

A  MARVEL  TEMPERATURE  REGULATOR 


All  heating  systems  look  alike  to  the  “Marvel,”  and  are 
proper  subjects  for  its  regulation  and  control.  The  “Marvel” 
prevents  overheating  and  underheating — maintaining  an  even, 
regular  and  steady  fire  day  and  night  at  just  the  required 
degree.  This  results  in  a  POSITIVE  SAVING  and  provides 
A  HEALTHY— COMFORTABLE  HOME 
Coal  is  not  the  only  saving — it  saves  steps — saves  labor — 
saves  doctors'  bills — saves  time  and  attention — saves  your 
disposition.  It  preserves  your  home  and  furnishings — and 
above  all — your  HEALTH.  It  is 
THE  MASTER  MIND  of  the  HEATING  SYSTEM 
The  “SILENT  SERVANT,”  efficient  and  dependable.  It 
never  sleeps — never  forgets — on  the  alert  at.  all  times  to 
give  you  a  better  heated  home.  It  takes  the  bother  and 
cares  of  the  heater  off  your  hands  and  operates  far  more 
efficiently  and  economically  than  man  could  hope  to  do. 

INSTALL  A  MARVEL  IN  YOUR  HOME — NOT  WHEN 
THE  SNOW  FLIES,  BUT  NOW. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet  “G." 


AMERICAN  THERMOSTAT  COMPANY 


NEWARK 

NEW  JERSEY 
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Ladd  &  Nichols 

REAL  ESTATE 

Greenwich  and  Thereabouts 


Miami  and  Palm1  Beach 
Cottages  for  Rent 

Office:  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 


Tel.  1717 
Greenwich, 
Conn. 


ROSTER  OF  RELIABLE  REAL  ESTATE 


BROKERS 


EDW.  G.  GRIFFIN  &  P.  H.  COLLINS, 

National  Bank  Bldg.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
MISS  LEWIS,  Specialist  in  Suburban 
Homes,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

SOUTH  SHORE,  L.  I.,  Jeremiah  Robbins, 

Babylon,  L,  I. 

FARMS  &  ESTATES,  E.  E.  Slocum,  Inc., 
141  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

CARL  C.  LOH,  9  Orchard  Street,  Tarry- 
town,  N,  Y, 

NORTH  SHORE,  J.  Hart  \\  elch,  Douglas- 

ton,  L.  I. 

NORTH  SHORE  OF^LONG  ISLAND. 

Stephen  Yates;  Office,  243  W.  34th  Street, 

WILLIAM  S.  CHAPPELL,  New  London, 
Conn.  Est.  1887. _ 

^  CO.,  Offices,  Claremont 
3nd  Newport  News.  Va. 

BERKSHIRE  ESTATES-Wheeler  &  Tay¬ 
lor.  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

GEORGE  E.  BEARN,  Greenwich,  Conti. 

E.  T.  DAYTON,  Main  Street,  E.  Hampton, 

ANGELL  &  CO.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

J.  J.  O'CONNOR,  221  Huguenot  St.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  All  Westchester  property. 


NORTH  SHORE,  J.  Hart  Welch,  Douglas- 
ton,  L.  I. 

GEORGE  HOWE,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. _ 

VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  PLACES,  close  to 
the  Capital.  M.  L.  Horner,  Alexandria,  Va. 

GREENWICH,  CONN.,  REAL  ESTATE, 

Ladd  &  Nichols,  Hill  Bldg.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

BUZZARD’S  BAY  AND  CAPE  COD.  H. 

Nelson  Emmons  &  Co.  Offices,  Boston, 
Mass. 

COUNTRY  PROPERTY,  Frank  H.  Knox, 

51  State  Street,  Albany,  N,  Y. _ 

WILLIAM  H.  MILLS,  Along  the  Sound, 

Among  the  .  Hills,  7  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

NORTH  SHORE  OF  LONG  ISLAND,  Long 
island  City— Manhattan,  Burton  Thompson 
&  Company,  Jnc.,  10  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

NEW  ROCHELLE  PROPERTY,  C.  B? 

Allen,  Huguenot  St.  ’Phone  746. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS,  John  Hid  Carter, 
Leesburg,  Loudoun  County,  Virginia. 

J.  STERLING  DRAKE,  29  Broadway,  New 

\  ork  City.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 

Connecticut. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  A. 

Updike  &  Son,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


GEORGE  L.  DELATOUR,  38  Park  Row, 
N.  Y.  Acreage  Farms  and  House  for  Sale 
in  New  Jersey. 


ROBERT  E.  FARLEY  ORGANIZATION. 

Biggest  real  estate  office  in  the  world. 
Properties  in  Westchester  County,  Long 
Island  and  everywhere  adjacent  to  New 
York  City.  Country  Life  Exposition, 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City. 


BURKE  STONE,  INC.,  Offices, 
and  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Bronxville 

TERRY  &  BREWSTER,  Bay  Shore, 
Long  Island. 

MATTHEWS  &  COMPANY, 

Maryland. 

Cambridge, 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  INC., 

N.  J. 

Princeton, 

SHORE  ESTATES,  Gardner  R.  Hathaway, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 

C.  H.  BRADLEY,  Dover,  N. 
and  Summer  Homes. 

H.  Farms 

“IF  IT’S  REAL  ESTATE,  WE  HAVE  IT.” 

Caughy,  Hearn  &  Company,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


SEA  SHORE  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  or 

rent.  Jos.  F.  Morton,  Bayhead,  N.  J. 

LONG  ISLAND  — COUNTRY  ESTATES. 

We  have  every  water  front  property  that 
is  for  sale.  L’Ecluse  Washburn  &  Co.  1 
West  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  some 
beautiful  water  fronts.  H.  C.  Hoggard  & 
Co.,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


ADIRONDACK  CAMPS  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVES,  Duryee  &  Company,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

LAIRD  &  SON,  AIKEN,  S.  C.  Furnished 
cottages  for  rent.  Desirable  cottage  for 
sale. _ 

ORANGE  COUNTY  REAL  ESTATE 

Brooks  Agency,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  S.  CHAPPELL,  New  London, 
Conn.  Estates  and  Cottages  of  every 
description. 

WRITE  ME  FOR  LISTS  AND  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  of  Morris  County  Farms  for  sale. 
Harvey  J.  Genung,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

BLAKEMAN  QUINTARD  MEYER, 

East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  Tel.  2466 
Murray  Hill.  Westchester  County  property. 
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East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 


Telephones 


Murray  Hill,  2465-2466 
Rye,  523-576-713 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

(No  Ferries  or  Tubes) 


No.  462  A  MODERNIZED  DUTCH  COLONIAL  ESTATE 
OF  TEN  ACRES.  A  BARGAIN 


The  most  desirable  community 


No.  953  A  WATER  FRONT  ESTATE  IN  THE  MIDST 

OF  A  PARK 

out  of  New  York  City 


ONLY  23  MILES  FROM  NEW 
YORK  WITH  EXCELLENT  AND 
FREQUENT  TRAIN  SERVICE 


THE  HILL  COUNTRY 
COMBINED  WITH  THE 
SEA  SHORE 


EXCELLENT  SCHOOLS,  MANY 
CHURCHES.  EFFICIENT  POLICE 
AND  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
GOOD  ROADS 

No.  185  FINE  COLONIAL  HOME  WITH  EX-  No  152  AMIDST  BEAUTIFUL  TREES 

TENDED  VIEW  OF  SOUND 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bathing,  Yachting,  Polo 

COMBINED  WITH  DELIGHTFUL  SOCIETY  AT  THE  MANY  EXCELLENT  CLUBS 
are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  you  should  obtain  information  regarding  the  properties  exhibited  on  this  page 
FULL  PARTICULARS  MAY  BE  HAD  FROM  THE  AGENT  FOR  THE  BETTER  ESTATES 


Very  recently  a  House  & 
GARDEN  subscriber  pur¬ 
chased  a  magnificent  shore 
front  estate  through  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Real 


m 

r|i? 
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Estate  Mart.  Our  sub¬ 
scribers  are  assured  of  the 
reliability  and  of  efficient 
service  from  brokers  adver¬ 
tising  in  our  pages. 


A  PICTURE  OF  THE  PROPERTY  RECENTLY  SOLD  IN  RYE 


BY  BLAKEMAN  QUINTARD  MEYER 


^  MEYER. 


50  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 


Telephones 


Murray  Hill,  2465-2466 
\  Rye,  523-576-713 
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House  &  Garden 


J7ROM  start  to  finish  the  building  of  even  a  small  house  is  a  strain  and  a  trouble.  Annoyances, 
-T1  extra  expenses  and  disappointments  are  almost  daily  occurrences.  To  do  away  with  these 
worries  is  the  great  big  reason  for  Hodgson  Portable  Houses. 

Here  is  the  Hodgson  way.  All  Hodgson  Houses  are  first  thoughtfully  planned.  Then  each  in¬ 
dividual  part  is  carefully  made  of  best  lumber — finished,  fitted  and  painted.  After  which  the  house 
is  completely  erected  at  the  Hodgson  plant. 

When  you  buy — your  house  is  shipped  in  sections  which  can  be  put  together  by  unskilled  work¬ 
men  quickly  and  you  have  a  house  exactly  like  the  one  you  selected  from  the  Hodgson  catalog. 
And  at  exactly  the  same  price. 

Hodgson  Portable  Houses  include:  bungalows,  garages,  cottages, 
poultry  houses,  play  houses,  dog  houses  and  many  other  kinds. 

If  you  order  now  and  pay  25%  of  the  price  of  your  house  we  will 
prepare  and  hold  it  until  wanted.  Send  for  a  catalog  today.  C 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  226,  116  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


Dog  Kennel 


HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


Enamelctc 

“  Thp  TionnHful  A  iV  Tiriidv)  n  7?r>  nnm  el  — 
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The  Beautiful  Air  Drying  Enamel  'e 

= 

Make  your  home  beautiful.  Also  inexpensive 

gifts.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Decorate  wood  and 

=■ 

metal  boxes,  book  ends,  trays,  bottles,  ivory 

ir 

sets,  furniture,  etc.,  with  “Enamelac.”  Dries 

overnight.  No  firing.  2  oz.  cans  at  your  dealers  or  com¬ 

— 

plete  outfit  of  8  colors,  brushes,  designs  and  direc¬ 

E 

tions,  in  wood  box.  Post  paid,  $2. 

= 

THE  PRANG  CO.,  New  York  Chicago  Boston 

= 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllimillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllli 
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Importers  of  oriental  objects  of  art  and  utility, 
for  the  house  and  garden,  personal  use.  and 
presentation  purposes. 

W^rite  for  catalog  No  700. 

A.  A.  VANTINE  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Fifth  Avenue  &  39th  St.,  New  York 


If  interested  in  a  Piano 

or  a  player-piano,  send  for  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Vose  I'ianos 
1  heir  enviable  reputation  is  the  result 
the  application  of  the  highest  ideals 
piano  construction. 

VOSE  S  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  152  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Every  Home  Builde 

should  have  book  *  Modern  Dwellings.'  Price  $1 
or  with  a  number  of  blue  prints.  Price  $1.60.  Both  shov 
number  of  plans  and  exterior  views  of  Colonial.  En 
lisn,  bungalow  and  other  types. 


BARBER  &  RVNO,  Architects,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 


Problem : 

How  Can  I  Sell  My  House  ? 

Advertise  it  in  the  House  &  Garden  Real  Estate  De¬ 
partment.  Our  columns  are  followed  continually  by 
prospective  purchasers  and  tenants  and  by  brokers  who 
are  looking  for  a  place  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
various  clients.  Get  in  touch  with  the  Manager  of  the 
Real  Estate  Department  either  by  'phone,  letter  or  per¬ 
sonal  call.  He  will  be  very  glad  to  supply  you  with 
full  information  regarding  this  department. 

Buy  a  Home  NOW 

More  real  estate  bargains  are  being  offered  now  than 
ever  before.  To  find  the  kind  of  property  you  want, 
communicate  with  the  Real  Estate  Service  Department 
of  House  &  Garden.  We  are  in  constant  touch  with 
real  estate  brokers  who  specialize  in  selected  sections 
throughout  the  country.  Men  who  can  find  you  the 
kind  of  property  you  want  if  it  is  obtainable. 

Manager  of  Real  Estate  Department 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

19  West  44th  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


LUTTON  GREENHOUSES  EXCEL 

m  Attractiveness,  Efficiency  and  Durability.  Let  us  explain  why. 


V 


WM.  H.  LUTTON  CO. 

272-278  Kearney  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders  of 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Cold  Frames 


J 


ORIGINATORS 

of  smart  designs  in 

WILLOW  FURNITURE 

suitable  for  all-year  use.  Only  finest 
imported  willow  used — now  very  rare. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

MINNET  &  CO. 

Lexington  Ave.,  bet.  40th  &  41st  Sts. 

New  York  City 


Russian  Antique  Shop 

ONE  EAST  TWENTY-EIGHTH  STREET 

WORKS  OF  ART  IN  METALS 

Unique  and  useful  things  of  Brass, 
Copper,  and  Bronze  wrought  and  beaten 
into  artistic  designs  by  the  hands  of 
Russian  peasants. 

EXHIBIT  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


su 

Doubles  Garden  Crops 

Saves  them  from 
drought  loss.  Ab¬ 
solutely  botherless. 

SKINNER 

Oystem 

or  IRRIGATION 

for  lawns.  Send  for  , 

THE  SKINNER 
231  Water  Street, 

booklet. 

IRRIGATION  CO. 

Troy,  Ohio 

WAR 


Protection  of  Birds  as  a  War 
measure,  make  some  one  happy 
with  these  Bird  Houses  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time. 

$2.50  each,  or,  the  three  for  $7.00 
There  is  no  raise  in  price.  We 
sell  all  our  other  designs  at  former 
prices. 

A.  P.  GREIM  “Birdville”  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


January,  1918 


YOU’LL  GET  WONDERFUL  RESULTS  FROM 


DUO-GLAZED  GARDENS 

YOU  know  the  possibilities  of  hotbeds — the  only  means  to 
keep  your  “war  gardens”  growing  all  the  year  around, 
even  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  to  enjoy  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  fresh  from  the  soil  when  ice  locks  up  the 
ground.  Then  in  the  spring  you  can  start  your  garden  under 
glass,  transplant  and  gain  weeks  of  time. 


The  only  Double 
Glazed  Sash  That 
Can  be  Easily  and 
Quickly  Cleaned 


Your  Duo-Glazed  Sash 
will  enable  you  to 
profit  all  winter,  and 
have  a  summer  gar¬ 
den  that  is  doubly 
productive,  enjoying 
its  produce  many 
weeks  in  advance  of 
those  gardens  which 
wait  for  the  “safe” 
period  of  planting  in 
the  open. 

You’re  sure  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  if  you  use 
Duo  -  Glazed  Sash  — 
with  its  two  layers  of 
glass  and  insulating 
a  i  r  space  between — 
the  sash  that,  being 
frost  proof,  needs  no 
covering  at  night — and 
the  only  sash  that  can 
be  kept  clean  of  shad¬ 
owing  dust  and  dirt. 

With  a  LITTLE 
GEM  HEATED  FRAME 

— the  luxury  heated  garden 
frame — you  can  have  prod¬ 
uce  and  posies  the  whole 
year  through.  This  Duo- 
Glazed  Frame,  giving  forty 
square  feet  of  growing  space, 
is  furnished  complete  with 
heater  and  sub-frame  at  a 
cost  of  only  $57.50, 


A  WORD  ABOUT 

DUO -GLAZED  SASH 


Constructed  from  Louisiana  Red 
Cypress — a  wood  that  longest  defies 
decay.  The  members,  joining,  de¬ 
signing,  and  method  of  putting  to¬ 
gether  are  the  utmost  effort  of  a  big 
sash  factory  backed  by  the  resolution 
to  build  as  well  as  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  improved  method  of  glazing  is 
so  simple,  so  free  from  complica¬ 
tions,  that  you  would  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  any  other  type,  once  you 
know  Duo-Glazed. 

They  need  no  night  coverings  or 
shutters.  The  dead  air  space  be¬ 
tween  the  closely  fitting  glass  gives 
not  only  frost-proof  protection  but 
allows  the  warmth  from  the  sun  to 
enter  and  be  retained. 

In  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  size  they  cost  $2.75 
each — in  lots  of  two  dozens  (slight¬ 
ly  less  or  more  for  other  quantities) 
Also  sold  with  Hotbeds  and  Cold 
Frame  Outfits,  in  Garden  Frames 
and  in  Greenhouses. 


Easy-to-Erect 
DUO-GLAZED 
GREEN  HO  USES 

are  built  and  shipped 
in  units — painted  and 
with  glass  furnished 
ready  for  any  handy 
man  to  erect  in  two 
days.  Of  any  size  de¬ 
sired.  May  be  added 
to  later. 

Duo-Glazed  Green¬ 
houses,  in  a  wide 
choice  of  models  and 
sizes,  are  splendid  in 
appearance,  strong, 
low  in  cost,  easy  to 
erect,  and  because  of  th  1 
perfect  insulation  af¬ 
forded  by  the  Duo-Glazed 
Sash  and  by  the  wall  con¬ 
struction  are  economical 
to  heat  and  maintain. 

Catalogs  Upon  Request 

Besides  accurately  listing 
the  Duo-Glazed  Line  of 
Sash,  Frames,  and  Green¬ 
houses,  our  catalogs  contain 
some  interesting  facts  about 
hotbeds  and  hothouse  cul¬ 
ture — facts  that  may  open 
your  eyes  to  the  remarkable 
possibilities  for  the  garden 
lover  and  professional  grow¬ 
er.  Write  for  greenhouse  or 
sash  catalog,  telling  what 
you  are  interested  in. 


Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Sash  Co.,  1417  Fourth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Guaranteed  Costs ! 


Buildat 

Wholesale  Prices 

Send  today  for  free  book — 200 
plans — “Gordon- Van  Tine  Homes.” 
Shows  bungalows  and  houses,  $300  up.  All 
wholesale.  Ready-cut  or  not  Ready-cut. 

Built  everywhere  by  our  100,000  customers. 
Highest  quality  material  supplied  complete. 
Prompt  delivery  anywhere.  Write  for  Book. 

|  Gordon-VanTine  Co,  6313  Case  Si. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back  Davenport,  J 


ROSEDALE  SPECIALTIES 

Spring  1918. 

Roses  and  Fruits,  dwarf  and  standard,  in  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  large  size  for  immediate  effect. 

Evergreens  in  70  varieties  and  many  sizes,  up  to 
1  7  feet. 

Deciduous  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines  in  great  variety 
(including  xxx  sizes). 

Catalogue  on  Request 

BOX  H  ROSEDALE  NURSERIES,  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Nearly  400  varieties,  in  every  shade  and  color. 
Hardy  Climbers,  Tea  Roses,  Ramblers,  Wichu- 
raiana,  etc.  Wherever  you  live,  whatever  your 
conditions,  you'll  find  just  the  varieties  you 
need  in  our 


1918  FLORAL  GUIDE 


It  lists  and  faithfully  describes  the  “Best 
Roses  for  America.’’  All  are  carefully 
grouped  to  make  selection  easy.  It  con¬ 
tains  84  pages,  profusely  illustrated. 

Sent  with  instructive  booklet,  ‘‘How  to  Grow 
Roses”  and  a  25c  return  check  good  on  your 
first  $1  order.  All  fer  10c. 

It  pays  to  have  your  own  Roses. 

CONARD^llTEST  GROVE 
&  Jones  Co.  Box  126,  Pa, 

Robert  Pyle,  Pres.  A .  W  intzer,  V:  Pres. 
Backed  by  50  Years ’  Experience 


ROSES! 


ROSES ! ! 


ROSES!!! 


HARDWARE  FOR  CABINETS 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

Division 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation 
NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin  P.  &  F.  Corbin  P.  &  F.  Corbin  Division 
of  Chicago  of  New  York  Philadelphia 


An  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  vegetables  all 
winter,  and  quantities 
of  cut  flowers,  just 
begins  to  suggest  the. 
pleasure  a  KING 
GREENHOUSE  will 


KING 

GREENHOUSES 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND  GARDENS 

bring  to  you  and  your  friends. 

No  matter  how  simple  or  elaborate  ; 
you  desire,  a  KING  can  be  designed,  which 
just  meet  your  requirements. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  tell  our 
experts  your  wants.  We  will  ‘Submit  plans 
and  estimates  without  charge  vor  obligations. 

King  Construction  Company 

362  Kings  Road  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

“All  The  Sunlight  All  Day  Houses " 
Branch  Offices: 

New  York,  147G  Broadway 
Boston,  113  State  St. 

Scranton,  307  Irving  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  Harrison  Bldg. 

15th  and  Market  Sts. 


U  nderground 
Garbage 

installed,  means  less  sickness  in  Winter.  Act  NOW — for  your  protection  and 
stop  the  constant  renewal  expense  of  the  dirty  frozen  garbage  pail. 

SOLD  DIRECT  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Look  for  our  Trade  Marks 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  20  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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THE  DOG  SHOW 


JUST  THE  DOG  YOU  WANT 

All  breeds,  all  ages  and  at  prices  to  suit  every  one’s  purse. 

COLONIAL  DOG  MART 

"  New  York’s  Largest  Dog  Shop  — 

43  WEST  46th  STREET 

Just  West  of  Thorley’s  Telephone  Bryant  5135 

The  quality  of  our  stock,  our  courtesy  to  visitors  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  our  shop  has  earned  us  an  eviable  reputation. 


A  POLICE  DOG 


YOUR  BOYS  BEST  FRIEND 
AND  READY  PROTECTOR 

This  famous  dog  is  the  most  companionable  of  chums. 
He  is  always  willing  to  go  anywhere.  Eager  for  fun 
and  frolic.  Minds  his  own  business  like  a  gentleman. 
But  when  the  time  comes  to  defend  his  master,  or  his 
home,  you  will  find  him  true  as  steel.  Against  dog  or 
man  he  needs  no  assistance. 

His  manners,  his  disposition,  his  size,  his  grit,  his  brains  and  his 
willingness  to  serve,  make  him 

THE  DOG  FOR  YOU 

The  Police  Dogs  of  Palisade  Kennels  are  world  known,  both  as 
Show  dogs  and  trained  dogs. 

The  Police  Dog  is  always  well-behaved,  if  properly  trained,  and 
easily  taught  to  do  all  kinds  of  tricks.  All  this  is  described  in  an 
illustrated  booklet,  sent  free. 


Write  for  it  today 


PALISADE  KENNELS  Box  10  East  Killingly,  Conn. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES! 

Three  high  class  dog  puppies  and  one  bitch 
puppy.  Right  type,  coloring  and  good  show 
prospects  or  “pals.”  Bitch  $30,  dogs  $25,  $35, 
and  $50.  CONTROVERSEY  KENNELS, 
Monroe,  Conn. 


Only  high  class  dogs  and  puppies  are  advertised 
in  The  Dog  Show.  If  you  want  advice  or  in¬ 
formation  on  any  dog  subject  write  to  us.  Our 
expert  is  at  your  service. 


READERS  of  House  &  Garden  desiring 
a  breed  of  dog  not  found  in  this  di¬ 
rectory  are  invited  to  write  us.  We  are  in 
constant  communication  with  the  leading 
Kennels  throughout  the  country.  We  are 
therefore  in  a  position  to  put  you  in  touch 
with  a  dealer  who  may  have  just  the  dog 
for  you.  Address  The  Dog  Show,  House 
&  Garden,  440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


IOWA  BRED  MEANS  THE  BEST 

AIREDALES  and  COLLIES 

Greatest  of  all.  Pups,  grown  dogs  and  Brood 
Matrons.  Large  Instructive  list  5c. 

W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1749,  Oakland,  Iowa 


Registered 


Japanese 

and 


English 


SPANIELS 


AT  STUD 


(Imported 

Stud) 


Also  Choice  Puppies  of  these  breeds  for  sa.e.  The  dog 
for  the  young  lady  of  fashion.  Makes  a  most 
appropriate  gift.  Write  for  prices. 


RALPH’S  TOY  KENNELS 

HAMILTON  AVE.,  HOWARD  PARK,  BALTIMORE,  MO. 


Milnshaw  Kennels 

Toy  Pomeranians,  Pekingese,  Brussels 
Griffons,  Toy  white  French  Poodles, 
Bulldogs,  Boston  Terriers,  and  all 
other  breeds.  I  sell  my  dogs  on  their 
merits,  and  guarantee  them  absolutely 
as  represented.  Veterinary  examina¬ 
tion  allowed. 

Call,  Write  or  Phone  to 

JULES  FEROND 
424  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Tel.  Farragut  380 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


Finest  dogs  ever  bred  for 
the  house,  country  or 
farm.  My  latest  impor¬ 
tation,  Bravvent  Moray 
Royalist,  at  Stud-Fee,  $25 

I  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

To  Responsible  Parties. 

Phone  424  M  Westfield 


THOMAS  K. 

DRAYVENT 

V  bray  232  Clark  Street 

Fennels  Westfield,  n.  j. 

—  -  — - - _ 

Western  Bred  Airedales 

If  you  want  a  dog  with  size,  vigor  and  gameness  combined 
— one  that  also  has  the  blood  of  the  leading  present  day  cham¬ 
pions,  write  for  list  of  mountain  bred  Airedales.  We  are 
located  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  old  Kockies  with  big  game 
in  walking  distance,  and  have  ideal  conditions  for  raising  and 
training  healthy,  vigorous  Airedales. 

Ozone  Kennels,  F.  A.  Slayton,  Prop.  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


Belgian  Police  Dogs 

Imported  direct  from  Belgium  of  the  best 
Groenendale  Breed 

Intelligent,  beautiful,  and  gentle.  Excellent 
guards  for  person  or  property.  Good  for 
children.  35  Puppies  For  Sale. 
k  \  August  Dc  Corte,  Belgian  Groenendale  Kennels 
*100  Willow  Ave-,  Rosebaiik,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y* 


PEKINGESE 

Fifty  grown  dogs  and  puppies,  all  ages,  colors, 
large  number  imported.  Many  "sleeve”  speci¬ 
mens.  All  Champion  bred  and 
selected  from  the  first  Kennels  of 
Europe  and  America.  Some  as  low  as 
$25.  Write  for  descriptions  and  pictures 

MRS.  H.  A.  BAXTER 
GREAT  NECK,  L.I.  489  FIFTH  AVE., 
Tel.  418  Tel.  1236  Vanderbilt 


THE  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNEI.S 

OF  BERRY,  KY. 

offer  for  sale.  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox 
and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds, 
Coon  and  Opossum  Hounds,  Varmint  and 
Rabbit  Hounds.  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.  All  dogs  shipped 
on  trial,  purchaser  to  judge  quality.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Sixty-page,  highly  illustrative,  instructive 
and  interesting  catalogue  for  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin. 


USE  PERFECTION  DOG  FOOD  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Send  $5.00  for  100  pounds,  use  25  per  cent  and  if  not  the 
best  you  ever  used,  send  it  back :  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded,  we  will  pay  the  return  freight.  Perfection  Ready - 
to-use  Dog  Food  is  cooked,  ready  to  feed;  a  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  ration — feeding  instructions  with  each  shipment. 
Order  today  or  write  for  Catalog . 

PERFECTION  FOODS  CO.  INC.  •’erfection  Dog  Food  Co.  I 

221  Perfection  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Factory,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

America’s 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by  the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street  NEW  YORK 

January,  1 9 1 S 
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VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  “ONE  MAN’’  Dog  The  “ DOG  THAT  THINKS’’ 

THE  MOST  INTELLIGENT,  AFFECTIONATE,  STEADFAST,  BRAVEST  DOG  BRED  ! 

THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  city  or  country  because: 

IDEAL  WITH  CHILDREN,  gentle,  affectionate,  brim  full  of  fun,  dependable  and 
absolutely  safe. 

MATCHLESS  WATCH  DOG  AND  GUARDIAN,  alert,  watchful,  brave,  reliable. 

FINEST  OF  AUTO  DOGS,  love  cars  and  guard  car  and  contents. 

SPLENDID  STOCK  DOGS  for  farm  or  estate,  easily  trained,  natural  born  thief  and  vermin 
killers. 

UNSURPASSED  ALL  ROUND  HUNTER,  endorsed  by  Roosevelt  and  Rainey. 

ROYAL  COMPANIONS  AND  PALS,  for  children  and  grown  ups.  A  chummybreed. 

“ONE  MAN1’  PROPOSITIONS,  do  not  make  friends  with  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 
INEXPENSIVE  TO  KEEP,  thriving  on  the  scrapings  of  your  dinner  plate. 


VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees, 
housed  in  individual  houses,  HEALTHY,  HARDY,  CLASSY,  COBBY,  UPSTANDING  STOCK,  absolutely 
free  from  disease.  No  distemper.  Thoroughbred,  pedigreed,  registered  certified ! 

THE  KIND  OF  A  DOG  THEY  TURN  IN  THE  STREET  TO  LOOK  AT  AGAIN 

WE  OFFER:  PUPPIES,  healthy,  hardy,  active,  thoroughbred,  roly  poly,  comical,  loving,  laughing  mischiefs, 
male  or  female  or  unrelated  pairs  for  breeding. 

GROWN  DOGS,  splendid  classy  cobby  males  and  females. 

FEMALE  ALREADY  SERVED  by  magnificent  registered  stud. 

WE  GUARANTEE.,  prompt  shipment  and  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  and  honest,  sincere  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  dealings  backed  by  over  2(300  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS  from  all  over  the  world. 

AT  STUD  — INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  KOOTENAI  CHINOOK 

The  ONLY  American  Bred  International  Champion  Airedale  Stud  on  Earth 

WE  SHIP  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD,  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  YOUR  satisfaction 
and  have  over  2000  unsolicited  testimonials  and  not  one  displeased  customer. 

Illustrated,  booklet  and  stud  card  upon  request. 

VIBERT  AIREDALE  FARM 

You  can  reach  us  by  phone  Box  14 A.  Weston,  New  Jersey  Bound  Brook  397 ,  a  private  wire 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD 
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RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

LINE  BRED  — TRAP-NESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thoroughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scien¬ 
tifically  line  bred  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence, 
laying  rates  211  to  281  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  magnificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large, 
vigorous,  burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trap-nested  hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gathered  hourly, 
shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early  hatched,  large, 
hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great  stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well  spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  red  and  out  of  trap-nested 
hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated  trios  and  breeding  pens. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to  State  and  U.  S.  Institutions.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders  now  booking.  Mating  booklet  and  prices  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  14,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc. 

Naturalist 

“Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary 
to  an  Ostrich” 

Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer  In 
land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the  most 
extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc.,  Naturalist 

Box  H.  Darien,  Conn. 


If  you  want  fertile  eggs  next 
Spring  buy  now 

We  offer  Silver,  Golden,  Ringneck,  Formosan,  Lady 
Amherst  China,  White,  Mongolian,  Reeves,  Swinhoe, 
Versicolor,  Elliott,  Impeyan,  Soemmerring,  Man¬ 
churian  Eared,  Peacock,  Melanotus  and  Prince  of 
Wales  Quail.  Also  all  five  varieties  of  peafowl.  Wild 
Turkey,  Japanese  Silkies  and  Longtails,  Crane,  Swan, 
Mandarin,  Mallard,  Black,  Formosan  Teal  and  other 
varieties  of  duck.  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  and  R.  I. 
Reds.  Crested,  Ring  and  other  varieties  of  doves. 
Deer,  Jack  Rabbits.  Send  50  cents  in  stamps  for  color- 
type  catalogue. 

CHILES  &  CO.  -  MT.  STERLING,  KY. 


Balanced  Rations 
for  Y our  Hens 

A  PERFECT  system  of  feed¬ 
ing  will  produce  wonders 
in  your  poultry  yard. 
Why  not  increase  your  egg-pro¬ 
duction  by  securing  complete 
information  about  tried  and 
tested  feeds? 

{J  We  can  see  that  you  are 
supplied  with  full  details  about 
feeds,  feeders,  nests,  and  ideal 
poultry  houses,  all  of  which  will 
make  your  hens  more  comfort¬ 
able  and  give  you  better  results. 

Address 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

The  Poultry  Yard 

19  WEST  44th  STREET  NEW  YORK 


j  vi  ov  to  juu  vrncKS 


"NTOW  that  the  government  has  urged  the  keeping  of 
poultry,  the  thing  to  do  is  get  started  right  and 
quick.  So  send  for  a  Hodgson  catalog.  Then  pick  out 
the  houses,  coops  and  brooders  you  need  and  order. 
They  will  come  to  you  in  neatly  painted,  fitted  sections 


No.  3  Poultry  House  for  60  hens— j  units  Setting  Coop 

which  can  be  put  together  in  a  jiffy  by  anyone.  Hodgson 
Poultry  Houses  are  arranged  scientifically  and  made 
vermin-proof. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  326,116  Washington  St. 
Boston,  Mass.— 6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 


Can  You  Beat  This  For  Patriotism  and  Waste  Saving? 

Buy  12  laying  hens  or  pullets,  feed  them  on  your 
table  scraps,  produce  your  own  eggs  instead  of  paying 
high  prices  for  them.  In  this  way  you  become  a  pro¬ 
ducer  from  waste.  Every  family  should  do  this — city 
or  country.  Write  for  our  free  booklet  showing  all 
kinds  of  Portable  Poultry  Houses.  E.  C.  YOUNG  CO., 
18  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


Homestead  Silver  Campines 


First  Prize  Cock.  Palace 
Show,  1916 


The  Vigorous  Strain 

HOMESTEAD  —  The 
Word  that  DOMI¬ 
NATES  in  the  world 
of  Campines. 

Our  beautiful  new  cata¬ 
logue  will  give  you  full  de¬ 
scription  and  history  of 
this  remarkable  breed  of 
fowl.  Price,  15  cents. 

Homestead  Campine  Farms 

Box  H-G  Wayland,  Mass. 


POULTRY  TRUTHS 


Tells  how  to  make  your 
chickens  pay.  The  U.S. 
Government  asks  that 
poultry  meat  be  substituted  for  red  meat.  How  many 
pounds  will  you  raise?  Get  this  book,  it  tells  you  how. 
The  book,  and  a  full  year’s  subscription  to  Everybody’s 
Poultry  Magazine,  America’s  foremost  poultry  monthly, 
$1.00.  Trial.  3  mo.,  sub.  to  magazine  alone,  10  cts;  3  years 
(36  numbers)  sub.,  $1.00.  Order  now.  EVERYBODY'S 
POULTRY’  MAGAZINE  PUB.  CO.,  Box  A-9,  Hanover,  Pa. 


POULTRY  POINTERS 
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The  little  khaki- snatcher ,  with  the  en¬ 
trenching  tool,  has  just  consummated  a 
surprise  attack  on  the  Handsome  Officer. 
He  has  already  missed  four  trains  back  to 
camp.  Probably  will  be  court- mar tia lied 
in  the  morning.  But  what  of  that?  He 
is  learning  about  life  in  the  big  city  from 
a  woman  who  knows  its  every  phase — its 
arts,  sports,  dances,  fashions,  and  gai¬ 
eties;  its  modernist  painters,  its  futurist 
composers,  the  tendencies  of  literature,  the 
sensations  of  the  movies,  the  whimsicali¬ 
ties  of  humorists,  the  problems  of  the 
war,  the  idiocies  of  high  society,  and  the 
new  Callot silhouette.  A  woman,  in  short, 
who  keeps  up  with  the  times  by  reading 
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©Vanity  Fair  / 


In  New  York — in  a  Single  Week 
—There  Were: 

25  concerts  and  recitals 
22  lectures 
7  new  plays  opening 
43  playhouses  busy  every  night 
4  big  patriotic  spectacles 

3  carnivals 

4  golf  tournaments 

3  horse  and  dog  shows 
2  racing  meets 
12  art  exhibits 
42  public  banquets 
60  cabarets  and  dinner  shows 

To  attend  them  all,  to  keep  up  with  the  whirling  kaleido¬ 
scope  of  modern  life  in  a  single  city — would  take  forty-eight 
hours  a  day,  and  even  then  one  would  have  to  eat  in  taxis 
and  sleep  in  the  subway. 

One  magazine  knows  them  all,  covers  them  all,  selects  from 
them  just  those  which  sophisticated,  well-bred,  discrimi¬ 
nating  people  care  to  see  and  know  about:  VANITY  FAIR. 

Stop  where  you  are!  Tear  off  that  coupon !  Subscribe  to 

VANITY  FAIR 

CONDE'  NAST.  Publisher 
FRANK  CROWN  INSHIELD,  Editor 

25c  a  copy  $3  a  year 


Every  Issue  Contains 


One  Little  Green  Dollar 


THE  STAGE:  Reviews 
of  all  that’s  going  on  — 
and  coming  off  —  in  the 
theatre;  and  portraits  of 
who’s  who  in  the  New 
Yorkdrainaticspot-light. 

THE  ARTS:  Painless 
criticisms  and  peerless  il¬ 
lustrations  of  all  the  new¬ 
est  happenings  in  paint¬ 
ing.  literature,  sculpture 
and  architecture. 

HUMOR  :  Not  the  cus¬ 
tard-pie  school,  nor  even 
the  Sunday  supplement 
vein,  but  the  most  amus¬ 
ing  work  of  our  younger 
writers  and  artists. 

ASSORTED  NUTS: 

Portraits  and  revelations 
of  all  the  best-known  and 
most  carefully  assorted 
nuts,  and  mad  hatters. 

SPORTS:  Everyknown 
species  of  sports  :  indoor 
and  outdoor,  heroically 
masculine  and  politely 
ladylike. 


ESSAYS&  REVIEWS: 

The  enlivening  and  un¬ 
conventional  output  of 
our  most  wakeful  essay¬ 
ists,  critics,  and  authors. 

DANCING:  All  varieties 
of  dances,  both  wild  and 
hothouse,  and  their  in¬ 
door,  outdoor,  rhythmic 
and  ballroom  exponents. 

FASHIONS  :  The  last 
word — pronounced  with 
a  Parisian  accent — on  the 
smartest  clothes  for  the 
smartest  men  and  the 
smartest  women. 

DOGS  AND  MOTORS: 

Photographs  and  life  his¬ 
tories  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  1918  models  of 
well-bred  dogs  and  well- 
built  motors. 

SHOPPING:  The  heart 
of  the  blue  list  shopping 
district ;  a  pageant  of  its 
riches ;  and  the  shortest 
and  easiest  way  to  ac¬ 
quire  their  contents.  S 


will  bring  you  5  issues  of  Vanity 
Fair — and  even  6  if  you  mail  the 
coupon  now'. 


VANITY  FAIR,  19  V.  44th  St.,  New  York  City 

I  accept  your  offer  gladly.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  if  the  order  is  received  in  time, 
you  will  send  the  current  issue  free  of 
charge.  I  enclose  Si  (or)  send  me  bill  at  a 
later  date.  (Canadian,  $1.25— Foreign  §1.50.) 
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Learn  Paragon 

Shorthand  in  7  Days 


YOU  know  how  often  you  have  wished  that  you 
could  write  shorthand.  Y’ou  realized  what  it 
meant  to  busy  executives  and  to  business  be¬ 
ginners — in  efficiency,  advancement  and  in¬ 
creased  earning  power. 

But  like  thousands  of  others,  you  dreaded  the  long, 
weary  months  of  study,  the  memory  tax,  the  mental 
strain  and  the  high  cost,  in  time  and  money,  of  the 
old  systems. 

Now  you  can  have  your  wish.  Because  all  that  you 
dreaded  is  done  away  with  in  the  Paragon  Method  of 
Shorthand.  The  entire  system  consists  of 

The  Paragon  Alphabet 
Six  Prefix  Abbreviations 
Twenty-Six  Simple  Word-Signs 
One  General  Rule  for  Contractions 

THAT  IS  ALL.  The  simple  explanations 
and  exercises  are  divided  into  seven  les¬ 
sons,  each  of  which  you  can  grasp  in  one 
evening.  Speed  will  develop  pleasantly  as 
you  make  daily  use  of  your  quickly  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge. 

See  for  yourself  how  perfectly  simple  it 
is.  Stop  right  here  and  study  the  speci¬ 
men  lesson  at  the  right. 

Now  you  know  how  easy  it  wilt  be  for 
you  to  learn  Paragon. 

Thousands  of  young,  ambitious  men  and 
women  who  have  failed  to  learn  the  old. 
complicated  forms  of  shorthand  have 
learned  Paragon  with  ease.  They  have 
since  become  court  stenographers,  re¬ 
porters,  assistants  to  business  heads  and 
in  many  cases  executives  of  prominent 
concerns.  Grateful  letters  in  our  flies  at¬ 
test  these  facts.  Those  printed  below  are 
typical. 

Paragon  writers  are  all  over  the  world 
wherever  English  is  spoken. 

Paragon  is  used  in  the  offices  of  the 
largest  firms  and  corporations  in  the  world, 
such  as  Standard  Oil  Company,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  great 
Railway  Systems. 

Y'ou  must  learn  shorthand  to  do  yourself 
justice  and  compete  with  others — as  a  busy 
executive,  or  as  a  beginner  in  business. 

Y'ou  know  how  it  is.  Two  good  men  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  position — one  knows  shorthand 
and  the  other  does  not — the  shorthand  man 
wins  every  time. 

Shorthand  Writers  Wanted 

You  see  Uncle  Sam's  appeal  on  the 
screen  of  the  movies,  in  the  newspapers, 
on  posters,  in  public  buildings.  Big  busi¬ 
ness  houses  are  looking  for  shorthand 
writers  to  get  the  service  they  must  have. 

Salaries  are  steadily  advancing — and  yet 
the  demand  for  shorthand  writers  has  not 
been  supplied. 

Speed,  Simplicity  and  Accuracy 

With  Paragon  you  write  with  no  com¬ 
plicated  rules  to  remember,  no  “lines”  to 
watch,  no  heavy  and  light  “shading,”  only 
26  simple  word  signs,  no  confusion  of 
meanings  through  the  old  elimination  of 
vowels.  Paragon  notes  never  get  “cold;” 
they  are  easy  to  read. 

Our  New  Popular  Price 

Think  of  it.  For  $5  you  can  have  a 
complete  education  in  shorthand,  a  life¬ 
long  help — for  yourself,  for  your  wife  or 
children.  Exactly  the  same  course  has  been 
taught  for  15  years  by  its  inventor,  per¬ 
sonally,  by  mail,  at  his  regular  fee  of  $25. 

Now  with  7  lessons  and  the  ingenious  self- 
examination  method  devised  by  the  in¬ 
ventor  you  can  learn  Paragon  at  home  in 
seven  evenings. 


You  can  now 
buy  the 
world  famous 
Paragon 
Shorthand 
Course  for  only 


Try  This  Lesson  Now 

Take  the  ordinary  longhand  letter  Elim¬ 

inate  everything  but  the  long  downstroke  and  there 
will  remain  /  This  is  the  Paragon  symbol  for 
D.  It  is  always  written  downward. 

From  the  longhand  letter  rub  out  every¬ 

thing  except  the  upper  part —.the  circle— and  you 
will,  have  the  Paragon  E  o 

Write  this  circle  at  the  beginning  of  /  and 
you  will  have  Ed  ? 

By  letting  the  circle  remain  open  it  will  be  a  hook, 
and  this  hook  stands  for  A.  Thus  /  will  be 
Ad.  Add  another  A  at  the  end  thus  J  and  you 
will  have  a  girl’s  name,  Ada. 

From  eliminate  the  initial  and  final  .strokes 

and  O  will  remain  which  is  the  Paragon  symbol 
for .  O. 

For  the  longhand  S??ts  which  Is  made  of  7 
strokes,  you  use  this  one  horizontal  stroke  w 

Therefore,  «  would  be  Me. 

Npw  continue  the  E  across  the  M,  so  as  to  add 
D— thus  -f  and  you  will  have  Med.  'How  add 
the  large  circle  O  and  you  will  have  '  </ 
(medo),  which  is  meadow,  with  the  silent  A  and 
W  omitted. 

You  now  have  5  of  the  characters.  There 
are  only  26  in  all.  Then  you  memorize  26 
simple  word-signs,  6  prefix  abbreviations  and 
one  rule  of  contractions.  That  is  all. 


Used  in  Government  Service 

“I  learned  Paragon  Shorthand  from  the  home- 
study  course — the  lessons  alone — without  any 
further  aid  whatever.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I 
could  write  the  system  nicely.  I  am  now  using 
it  in  the  Government  service.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  am  getting  along 
O.  K.  On  account  of  my  efficiency  as  stenog¬ 
rapher,  my  salary  has  been  increased.  I  owe 
my  rapid  advancement  to  Paragon  Shorthand.” 
— E.  C.  Alley. 

Used  in  Court  Reporting 

" I  have  been  the  Official  Court  Reporter  for 
the  Ninth  Judicial  District  of  Louisiana  for  a 
number  of  years,  using  Paragon  Shorthand  ex¬ 
clusively.  Some  years  ago  I  learned  this  sys¬ 
tem  in  seven  lessons.  With  Paragon  Shorthand 
I  am  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work  with  as  great 
rapidity  as  the  occasion  may  demand.” — J. 
Mautian  Ham  ley. 

Used  in  Public  Schools 

“As  a  result  of  competitive  tests.  Paragon 
Shorthand  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  ex¬ 


clusive  system  for  the  Atlanta  High  Schools. 
The  classes  we  have  already  graduated  in  Para¬ 
gon  are  by  far  the  best  we  have  turned  out  dur¬ 
ing  my  twelve  years'  connection  with  the 
schools.” — W.  C.  Lowe,  Head  of  the  Shorthand 
Departments,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Used  in  Big  Corporations 

“I  am  getting  along  fine  with  Paragon 
Shorthand.  It  is  all  you  claim  for  it.  It  is 
easy  to  write,  and  as  for  speed — there's  no 
limit.” — John  Waller,  Jr.,  Standard  Oil 
Company,  Sugar  Creek,  Mo. 

Used  by  Business  Men 

“I  am  using  Paragon  Shorthand  in  making 
my  notes  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  work.  It 
is  of  incalculable  help  in  aiding  me  in  making 
my  own  notes  of  private  business  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  my  work  in  auditing  and  1  wish  I  had 
taken  it  up  long  since.” — John  F.  Cahill, 
Auditor.  Florence  Electric  Light  &  Utilities 
Co.,  Florence,  S.  C. 


Guaranteed  Satisfaction 

Send  only  $5  and  if  after  three  days’  examination  you  are  not  pleased  with  your  investment  we  will 
refund  your  money  and  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  both  ways. 

We  reserve  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  this  offer  without  notice. 


Paragon  Institute  Home  Study  Department  ifcf  j 

119  West  40th  Street  New  York  City  % 
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House  &  Garden 


The  secret  of  a  successful  house  is  found 
usually  in  the  dominant  part  the  roof  treat" 
ment  plays  in  the  harmony  of  the  ensemble. 
Much  of  inartistic  roof  construction  is  due  to  lack 
of  character  in  materials  used. 

Architects  who  know  "CREO-DIPT"  Stained  shin' 
gles  find  them  appreciably  artistic  as  well  as  most 
practical,  whether  it  be  a  simple  roof  where  straight 
16"  or  18"  "CKEO'DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  are 
used,  or  a  roof  which  lends  itself  to  the  application 
of  thatched  "CKEO'DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  to 
produce  that  artistic  Thatched  Straw  Effect. 

The  "CKEO'DIPT”  Stained  Shingle  line  also  includes 
24"  Cedar  Shingles  and  24"  hand  Split  Cypress  shingles, 
stained  Dixie  White  or  Weatherbeaten  Gray,  for  wide 
shingle  exposure  on  side  walls,  which  gives  truth  and  per- 
fection  to  the  Colonial  type  of  architecture. 

Whether  you  build  a  small  cottage  or  a  large  residence 
consider  the  "CKEO-DIPT  Stained  Shingle  treatments. 


Working  drawings  of  construction  —  specifica¬ 
tions — instructions  for  design  and  construction 
of  a  Thatched  Roof  with  Thatched  “CREO- 
DIPT’’  Stained  Shingles — color  pad  and  Book 
of  Homes,  furnished  on  request. 


CREO-DIPT  CO.,  Inc. 

1012  Oliver  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Factory  in  Chicago  for  West 


m 


jg***>, 

'taincd 


si 


"  CKEO'DIPT "  24"  Dixie  White  Side  Walls 
with  16"  Olive  Green  Roof.  Wm.  C.  F.  Dietz, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Archts.  W.  W.  Franklin  &• 
Son,  Cincinnati 


—  24"  x  7"  Hand  Split  Cyp  ress 

Dixie  White  Side  Walls  with  16"  Moss  Green 
Koof,  Archt.W.  A.  Perrin,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio 
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THE  ANNUAL  BUILDING  NUMBER 


SEVENTY-FIVE  to  a  hundred  photographs 
of  houses  come  into  this  office  every  month. 
They  are  sent  in  by  architects,  owners  and 
architectural  photographers  all  over  the  country. 
Imagine  the  toil,  then,  to  select  just  the  right 
ones.  We  think  we  have  succeeded  in  this 
February  issue. 

The  first  house  is  a  little  Norman  cottage 
of  stucco  and  hand-hewn  logs  by  Bloodgood 
Tuttle ;  the  second  a  little  house  with  a  tower 
especially  designed  for  House  &  Garden  by 
Caretto  &  Forster;  the  third,  the  half-timbered 
home  of  a  well  known  artist;  the  fourth  a 
little  Colonial  house  hid  away  beneath  wistaria ; 
the  fifth  a  tiny  cottage  of  clapboard;  and  the 
sixth  a  small  town  house  of  Georgian  extrac¬ 
tion.  These  six  are  not  elaborate  nor  costly, 
but  they  are  architecturally  good  and  good  to 
live  in. 

Among  the  building  articles  will  be  contri¬ 
butions  on  what  can  and  cannot  be  put  in  the 
small  house,  the  use  of  wall  board,  the  building 
of  closets,  entrances,  exterior  lattice,  and  paint 
and  stain  finishes. 

Then  when  the  inside  of  the  house  is  ready 
for  furnishing,  here  are  ideas  that  will  prove 


invaluable — a  description  of  the  decorations  put 
in  his  house  by  Joseph  Urban,  the  scenic  painter ; 
the  furniture  that  can  be  combined,  pottery  in 
decoration,  how  to  buy  fixtures  for  the  fireplace, 
the  Little  Portfolio,  the  tochere,  the  curtaining 
of  round  windows,  breakfast  rooms,  a  page  of 
new  cabinets  and  hutches,  and  Spanish  seating 
furniture. 

For  the  gardener  come  three  suggestions  for 
the  garden  backgrounds,  a  garden  of  purple  and 
mauve  flowers,  garden  club  war  activities  and 
starting  the  war  garden. 

We  are  making  a  special  drive  this  year  to 
make  the  garden  side  of  the  magazine  more 
practical  than  ever — to  lay  especial  emphasis 
on  utilitarian  gardens  which  will  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  food  supply.  The  February  num¬ 
ber  proves  that  decorative  flower  gardening  is 
by  no  means  to  be  neglected;  in  these  times  our 
minds  as  well  as  our  stomachs  must  be  fed.  But 
you  will  find  in  it  a  special  inspiration  to  make 
your  vegetable  garden  this  year  a  complete 
success. 

Here  is  a  number  nicely  balanced,  with  in¬ 
creasing  interest  as  the  pages  turn.  It  is  an 
issue  that  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 


.1  dining  room  glimpse  in  one  of 
the  houses  shown  in  February 
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THE  WINDOW  IN  DECORATIVE  COMPOSITION 

The  window  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  any  decorative  composition, 
and  much  of  the  success  of  a  room  depends  upon  the  draping  of  it.  Either  it 
is  an  object  to  be  covered,  or,  as  here,  an  architectural  feature  to  be  accented. 

This  interior  is  from  the  residence  of  Henry  G.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  Sherborn,  Mass. 

I  he  woodwork  is  stained  gumwood,  the  floor  painted  black  and  white  to  simu¬ 
late  tiles,  the  upholstery  is  dark  blue  and  the  curtains  are  a  sheer,  dark  blue  net. 

Little  &  Browne,  architects 
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SPANISH  WALL  FURNITURE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES 

HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN  and  ABBOT  McCLURE 


■  ■ 


. . . . 


. . . 


by  the  traditions  of  Moorish  usage,  which  em¬ 
ployed  but  little  movable  furniture,  the  people 
of  Christian  Spain  furnished  their  rooms  scant¬ 
ily — scantily  even  when  compared  with  the 
contemporary  custom  in  Italy  and  France, 
which  nowadays  most  of  us  would  deem  meager. 
It  is  doubtless  due,  in  some  measure,  to  this 
fact  that  Spanish  furniture  acquired  its  quali¬ 
ty  of  sufficiency  already  alluded  to.  The 
same  fact  also  explains  the  paucity  of  the  16th 
and  17th  Century  Spanish  pieces  extant  when 


Fig.  2  is  designed  for  use  in  the  angle 
of  two  walls,  a  carved  walnut  table  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  16 th  Century 


Fig.  1.  North  African  traditions  of  con¬ 
struction  are  evidenced  in  a  low,  boot¬ 
footed,  16 th  Century  walnut  cabinet 


Fig.  4.  The  long  wall  table  is  of  carved  walnut,  from  the  16 th  or 
early  17 th  Century.  An  early  \1th  Century  papclcra  is  standing  on  it 


OLD  Spanish  furniture  has  four  outstanding 
qualities — dignity,  concentrated  interest, 
vigor  and  intrinsic  sufficiency.  The  last  men¬ 
tioned  proceeds  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  the  other  three.  There  is  enough  dignity, 
enough  interest  and  enough  vigor  combined  in 
each  individual  piece  to  make  it  sufficient,  in  its 
own  right,  to  command  attention  and  respect. 
One  might  add  that  this  quality  of  sufficiency 
assumes  and,  at  times,  even  exacts  freedom 
from  interference  by  other  crowding  pieces  of 
furniture,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  discussion.  This  is  equally  true 
whether  a  piece  be  of  simple  or  of  ornate  de¬ 
sign  and  execution.  And,  whether  simple  or 
ornate,  it  is  so  virile  that  it 
holds  its  own  by  harmoni¬ 
ous  contrast  and  so  adapt¬ 
able  that  it  appears  to  com¬ 
plete  advantage  against 
either  a  severely  austere  or 
a  richly  elaborate  setting. 

It  is  only  when  placed  in  a 
weak,  namby-pamby  en¬ 
vironment  that  is  neither 
austere  nor  consistently 
opulent  that  old  Spanish 
furniture  looks  out  of 
keeping.  And,  in  such 
cases,  it  is  the  background 
that  suffers  by  comparison. 


Traditions  and  Character 


Of  Spanish  wall  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  16th  and  17th 
Centuries,  the  pieces  of 
most  usual  occurrence  were 
chests  of  several  kindred 
sorts,  areons,  vargueho 
cabinets,  papeleras,  cabi¬ 
nets  both  low  and  high  of 
sundry  variant  types,  small 
wall  tables  that  may  not 
inappropriately  be  called 
consoles,  long  wall  tables, 
cupboards  and  bedsteads. 

In  making  a  survey  of 
early  Spanish  mobiliary 
equipment,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  in¬ 
fluenced  to  a  certain  extent 


compared  with  the  relative  abundance  of  Ital¬ 
ian  and  French  pieces  dating  from  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  time. 

When  wTe  examine  the  several  articles  of  old 
Spanish  wall  furniture  alongside  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  contemporary  articles  made  in 
Italy  or  in  France,  wTe  cannot  help  being  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  vargueho  cabinet  is  the 
most  distinctively  Spanish  piece  which  the 
artisans  of  the  period  produced  and  that  the 
mastery  of  manual  skill  and  decorative  facili¬ 
ty  therein  exemplified  epitomizes  the  highest 
achievements  of  Hispanic  cabinet-making 
craft.  The  origin  of  the  vargueho  cabinet 
antedates  the  16th  Century,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  oldest  articles  of  Span¬ 
ish  furniture. 


Vargueiio  Cabinets 

Thanks  to  the  Moorish 
habit  of  sitting  upon  cush¬ 
ions,  a  habit  they  trans¬ 
mitted  in  large  measure  to 
their  Christian  neighbors 
and  pupils  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  the  vargueho  cabi¬ 
net  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  important  piece  of 
Spanish  wall  furniture.  It 
rested  upon  a  stand  of 
which  the  earliest  form 
seems  to  have  been  a  table 
with  trestle  legs  and 
wrought  iron  braces,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  supporting  the 
papelera  in  Figure  14. 
Slightly  later  in  date, 
stands  of  carved  walnut, 
like  that  shown  in  Figure 
3,  were  especially  made  to 
hold  the  vargueho,  or  else 
the  support  was  supplied 
by  a  cupboard  base,  con¬ 
taining  drawers  and  doors, 
very  like  the  low  cabinet 
shown  in  Figure  12.  In  the 
latter  case  the  base  was 
often  made  to  correspond 
more  closely  in  design  and 
decoration  with  the  cabinet 
it  supported  than  was  the 


Fig.  3.  The  wood  is  carved  walnut, 
with  inlays  of  bone.  The  drop  front 
and  drawer  arrangement  are  noteworthy 
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case  with  either  of 
the  other  bases.  In 
structure  the  vargueno 
was  a  rectangular 
box  with  one  side 
hinged  at  the  bottom 
so  as  to  let  down, 
thus  forming  a  fall¬ 
ing  front.  Sliding 
supports  were  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  stand  • 
which,  when  pulled 
out,  held  up  the  drop 
front.  Within,  the 
whole  side,  or  rather 
the  whole  front,  was 
taken  up  with  rows 
of  small  drawers  and 
possibly  a  door  in  the 
center  concealing  still 
other  small  drawers 
or  a  pigeonhole  for 
large  papers. 

Upon  comparing 
the  illustrat  ions 
showing  the  vargueno 
cabinet  both  closed 
and  open,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  type  of 
decoration  inside  was 
totally  different  from, 
and  usually  far  richer 
than,  the  method  of  em¬ 
bellishment  employed 
outside.  And  this  dif¬ 
ference  was  characteris¬ 
tic.  While  the  exterior 
was  generally  of  plain 
walnut  or  chestnut 
adorned  with  fretted  and 
gilded  wrought  iron 
mounts,  underlaid  with 
pieces  of  red  velvet,  the 
interior  was  oftentimes 
gorgeous  and  fairly 
blazing  with  gold,  color 
and  bone  inlay  engraved 
in  vermilion  or  black 
with  arabesque,  leaf  or 
flower  motifs  or,  some¬ 
times,  with  figures  of 
animals  or  birds.  As  the 
illustrations  fully  show 
the  structure  and  man- 


Fig.  5.  Chests  were 
important  articles  in 
Spain.  The  inside 
lid  of  this  one  is 
boldly  painted 


Fig.  6.  .4  low  wal¬ 

nut  cupboard  of  the 
\6th  or  early  17  th 
Century.  The 
shelves  upon  it  are 
of  a  later  date 


Fig.  1  hails  from 
the  Basque  prov¬ 
inces  and  the  \lth 
Century.  A  carved 
oak  corner  cup¬ 
board 


ner  of  decoration,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell 
further  upon  either;  it 
is  enough  to  state  that 
both  came  from  the 
Moors  as  the  antece¬ 
dent  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  When  the  var- 
gue/lo  cabinet  was  the 
only  important  piece 
of  furniture,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  such 
efforts  should  have 
been  concentrated  upon 
it  that  it  was  bound  to 
produce  an  effect  of  un¬ 
usual  enrichment.  It 
is  also  easy,  in  view  of 
this  splendor  and  poise, 
to  understand  how  it 
came  to  have  the  air  of 
sufficiency,  a  1  r  e  ady 
mentioned,  and  why  it 
is  better  that  it  should 
not  be  crowded  with 
other  pieces  nowadays 
in  arranging  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  a  room. 

Closely  akin  in  gen¬ 
eral  structure  to  the 
vargueno  is  the  papelera 
shown  on  the  stand  in 
Figure  14,  the  chief  struc¬ 
tural  difference  being  that 
the  papelera  has  no  drop 
front  and  could  not  have 
been  used  for  writing 
purposes.  It  was  intended 
merely  for  a  cabinet  and 
was  used  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  papers  and 
other  small  odds  and  ends, 
for  the  accommodation  of 
which  its  numerous  draw¬ 
ers  were  provided.  A  pa¬ 
pelera,  in  fact,  is  any 
small  cabinet-like  piece 
containing  n  u  m  erous 
small  drawers  for  papers 
and  sundries.  Another 
papelera,  of  walnut  with 
gilt  iron  mounts,  is  seen 
in  Figure  4. 

( Continued  on  page  64) 


Fig.  8.  The  “miller’s  wheel”  motif 
shows  under  the  cornice  and  on  the 
base  drawer  fronts 


Fig.  9.  The  spiral  twisted  posts  indicate  Portu¬ 
guese  influence.  17 th  Century,  from  the  island 
of  Majorca 


Fig.  10.  Carved  walnut  press  or  cup¬ 
board  showing  a  tendency  to  many  small 
panels 
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WROUGHT  IRON  in  the  GARDEN  ROOM 


A  Phase  oj  the  A  meric  an- Italian  Renaissance  which  Is  Much 
in  Vogue — Types  of  Iron  Tables ,  Doors,  Baskets  and  Fixtures 

FREDERICK  WALLICK 


WROUGHT 

iron  is  en 
vogue.  Even  the 
most  casual  perusal 
of  the  architectural 
and  decorative  mag- 
agines  published  in 
the  last  two  years 
will  prove  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  Italian 
period  furniture 
and  design  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  generous 
use  of  ornamental 
wrought  iron.  Many 
of  the  best  town  and 
country  houses 
around  New  York, 
Chicago,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  or  Detroit,  and 
particularly  in  that 
architectural  para¬ 
dise,  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  show  the 
strong  influence  of 
the  Italian  villa. 
Certainly,  we  should  be  grateful  to  whatever 
influence  gave  us  our  present  American-Italian 
renaissance.  It  means  for  the  city  house  plain 
plaster  or  simply  paneled  walls,  stone  fire¬ 
places,  uncarpeted  floors,  a  few  well  chosen 
antique  pieces  of  furniture;  for  the  country 
house,  broad  expanses  of  plain  stone  or  stucco 
exteriors,  mellow  tile  roofs,  paved  terraces  with 
the  color  note  of  an  occasional  terra  cotta 
vase;  and  in  both,  the  inevitable  use  of 
wrought  iron  doors,  window  grilles,  fire 

A  novel  scheme  for  partially  screen¬ 
ing  book  shelves  can  be  worked  out 
in  wrought  iron  in  a  Florentine 
Gothic  design.  Each  door  14"  by 
72".  They  come  at  $60  the  pair 


Placed  in  the  vestibule,  or  used  as  a  garden 
room  table,  this  little  stand  of  wrought 
iron  serves  an  excellent  purpose.  It  stands 
32"  high  and  is  22"  across  top.  $35 


screens,  lanterns,  electric  wall  brackets,  torch¬ 
eres,  and  even  furniture. 

The  garden  room  has  taken  rank  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  our  homes,  and  seems  to  be 
crowding  the  sunroom  into  obscurity.  The 
change  is  for  the  best.  A  sunroom,  in  the 
average  American  house,  is  really  nothing  more 
than  a  glorified  porch  where,  in  winter,  storm 
sashes  take  the  place  of  screens,  and  an  inade¬ 
quate  heating  plant  tries  unsuccessfully  to 
cope  with  three  exposures,  a  north  wind  and  a 
tile  floor  with  no  basement  underneath.  The 
result  is  only  too  frequently  drafts,  loss  of  good 
temper  and  a  consequent  adjournment  to  the 
living  room  until  spring. 

Uses  for  Iron  Furniture 

The  garden  room  is  more  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  center  of  the  house,  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  from  the  hall  and  with  frequently 
only  one  exposure — to  the  south.  It  is  more 
of  a  living  room,  with  the  charm  of  the  con¬ 
servatory  attached;  its  furnishings  tend  toward 
easy  divans,  flower  boxes  with  real  or  imitation 
foliage,  plant  stands  a  la  brazier ,  standing 
lamps  with  iron  bases  and  decorated  parch¬ 
ment  shades,  aquariums,  cut  flowers,  and — 
garden  magazines! 

Wrought  iron  seems  preeminently  fitted  for 
such  a  room.  It  is  durable,  it  withstands  the 
ravages  of  water;  it  has  an  out-of-door  feel¬ 
ing;  it  harmonizes  with  tile  or  stone  or  marble 
floors,  and  like  the  garden  itself,  it  gains 
charm  with  years.  Time  rusts  or  bronzes  it 


.4  Florentine  flower 
basket  with  a  light  fix¬ 
ture  above.  30"  long. 
$32.50. 


until  its  old  age  is  venerable,  like  old  wine. 
It  has,  moreover,  behind  it  the  precedent  of  all 
time.  Reflecting  on  the  prehistoric  epoch  of 
the  Iron  Age,  one  could  hardly  call  it  a  fad. 

The  accompanying  photographs  illustrate 
some  very  simple  examples  of  garden  room 
furniture.  In  the  flower  stand,  the  old  copper 
top  is  recessed  sufficiently  to  allow  a  few  inches 
of  sand  or  loam  in  which  jonquils,  iris,  poppies 
or  peonies  are  held  upright  by  use  of  Japanese 
lead  flower  holders;  or  the  bottom  can  be  filled 
with  water,  the  outer  edge  of  the  top  covered 
with  roses  or  laurel  leaves  or  some  other  at¬ 
tractive  foliage,  and  short-stemmed  blooms 
allowed  to  float  in  the  center. 

A  garden  room  table  may  have  many  uses. 
It  makes  an  excellent  base  for  a 
table  lamp;  it  can  be  used  as  a 
smoking  or  magazine  stand;  it 
is  serviceable  as  a  tea  tray.  It 
may  also  be  placed  in  an  en¬ 
trance  hall  or  vestibule  as  a 
card  stand,  or  as  a  place  to  put 
one’s  hat  and  gloves.  These  are 
some  of  the  more  obvious  uses. 

Others  will  suggest  themselves. 

The  hall  or  garden  room 
candelabrum  illustrated  has 
stem  and  feet  of  deep  rusted 
iron,  the  top  foliage  in  antique 
gilt,  and  the  leaves  and  roses 
twining  around  the  base  in  dull 
green  and  red.  An  electric  base 
plug  connection  is  provided  un¬ 
der  the  stem,  carrying  up 
through  it  to  the  ivory  yellow 
( Continued  on  page  66) 

Among  new  candelabra  for 
hall  or  garden  room  is  this 
with  deep  rusted  iron  and 
flowers  in  dull  red  and 
green.  5'  6".  Wired,  $35 


A  flower  stand  can  be  fashioned  after  a 
pie-crust  table  with  a  recessed  top  in 
which  can  be  placed  jonquils  or  iris  in 
lead  holders.  32"  high,  24"  across.  $30 
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The  house  carries  out  the  spirit  of  Tudor  traditions.  It 
is  executed  in  brick  laid  in  Flemish  bond.  The  roof  is  of 
red  tile  with  rounded  and  swept  valleys.  Exterior  wood¬ 
work  is  heavy  timber  mortised  together  and  pinned  with 
wooden  pins.  English  metal  casements  for  all  windows. 

Terraces,  steps  and  walks  are  stone  flagged 


THE 

RESIDENCE  of  GARDNER  STEEL,  Esq. 

PITTSBURG,  PENNA. 

LOUIS  STEVENS,  Architect 


The  arbor  and  seat  in  the  rose 
garden  are  reached  by  a  flight 
of  steps  from  the  level  of 
the  lawn.  A  bird  bath  is  set 
in  the  middle  of  this  garden 


A  view  along  the  terrace  show¬ 
ing  the  living  room  gable  and 
chimney  with  stone  sundial. 
The  entrance  is  through  stone 
columned  arches  to  a  vestibule 
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The  living  room 
fireplace,  a  feature 
of  the  house,  is 
faced  with  lime¬ 
stone  and  lined 
with  red,  rough 
handmade  tiles. 
The  dog  grate  is 
an  old  English 
model.  An  un¬ 
usual  treatment  is 
found  in  the 
niches  with  their 
old  sconces,  and  in 
the  ceiling  beam 
with  its  support¬ 
ing  bracket  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  fire¬ 
place.  The  doors 
are  sand  -  blasted 
oak  with  heavy 
strap  hinges  and 
leaded  glass  lights 


In  the  dining  room 
the  simplicity  of 
the  wall  treatment 
enhances  the 
beauty  and  inter¬ 
est  of  the  window 
and  door  open¬ 
ings.  These  doors 
let  out  on  the  ter¬ 
race  of  the  rose 
garden.  To  one 
side  of  the  room 
is  a  large  stone 
fireplace  with  an- 
t  i  q  u  e  Welsh 
wrought  iron  fix¬ 
tures.  The  furni¬ 
ture  was  especially 
designed  for  the 
room  and  the 
hangings  chosen  to 
harmonize  with  its 
period.  Katherine 
Parker,  decorator 
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THE  DOOM  of  the  DINING  ROOM 


“TY  THAT'S  become  of  the  old-fashioned  dining  room?”  asks  a  cor- 

VV  respondent  in  a  recent  letter. 

To  which  we  answer,  “What’s  become  of  the  old-fashioned  dinner?” 

For  the  rooms  of  the  house  which  were  created  by  custom,  are  in 
time  done  away  by  custom,  and  the  custom  of  the  day  is  to  Hooverize. 

Go  back  to  the  time  when  one  spoke  of  “the  groaning  board.”  A 
virile  age  doubtless,  an  age  in  which  eating  was  a  great  function, 
accompanied  by  ceremony  and  display.  The  table  was  loaded  down 
with  all  manner  of  food,  the  sideboard  was  piled  high,  like  an  altar, 
with  the  accumulation  of  several  generations  of  silver  plate.  Guests 
went  into  a  meal  as  into  a  coronation,  two  by  two  in  procession,  with 
a  nice  regard  for  priority  and  seniority.  There  was  a  brilliance  about 
this  age.  Men  did  not  deny  themselves  petty  pleasures  nor  did  they 
know  the  devastating  inhibitions  of  “eat  and  grow  thin”  and  “drink 
and  be  sober.”  For  the  purpose  then  was  just  the  opposite.  Men  ate 
to  wax  fat  and  drank  to  be  drunken.  This  was  a  good  age.  It  accom¬ 
plished  many  great  and  noble  things.  But  as  the  vigor  of  the  age 
declined  so  the  custom  grew  stale. 

Then  came  a  dark  age,  a  transitional  period,  when  actual  eating 
was  less  but  ceremony  and  vulgarity  of  display  lingered  on  like  bad 
habits.  It  gave  us  the  dining  room  with  the  ostentatious  china  closet, 
it  gave  us  the  plate  rail  on  which  the  otherwise  careful  housewife  con¬ 
signed  her  precious  china  to  a  precarious  ridge,  it  gave  us  beer  stein 
decorations  and  ponderous  Flemish  oak  furniture.  In  this  time  men 
discovered  new  and  strange  diseases,  and  the  center  of  all  evil  was 
laid  in  the  stomach.  Gradually  eating  and  drinking  became  less  sacra¬ 
mental  and  more  commonplace.  The  solemn  family  breakfast  dwindled 
down  to  a  hasty  meal  of  coffee  and  rolls.  Ritualistic  dinners  ceased 
to  be  served.  We  no  longer  went  into  them  as  into  a  great  orgy,  but 
came  in  casually,  as  though  it  were  an  ordinary  affair. 

This  was  the  period  the  war  found  us  in.  Today  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  order,  the  beginning  of  the  second  mystic  thousandth 
year.  The  war  has  obliged  us  to  Hooverize.  We  are  forced  to  change 
our  customs.  And  in  that  change  we  can  read  the  impending  doom 
of  the  dining  room. 

THERE  are  four  good  reasons  why  the  dining  room  should  be 
doomed:  First,  as  is  shown  above,  eating  has  ceased  to  be  a 
ceremony  and  hence  has  ceased  to  require  the  setting  for  ceremony 
which  a  separate  room  furnishes. 

Second,  we  are  making  our  homes  more  efficient.  We  are  making 
every  part  of  the  house  contribute  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  living, 
and  contribute  not  a  small  part  of  this  time,  but  all  the  time.  Set 
down  in  actual  figures,  the  average  dining  room  “works”  not  more 
than  two  hours  a  day.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  is  unoccupied  and  no 
one  enters  it  save  servants  to  clean  or  arrange  the  table.  Entering  a 
dining  room  between  meals  is  like  walking  into  a  deserted  theatre  at 
nine  in  the  morning.  It  has  ghostly  remembrances  of  good  times  and 
happy  folk.  In  short  the  dining  room  is  a  pleasant  and  efficient  place 
only  when  we  are  dining.  At  other  times  it  might  just  as  well  not 
exist,  for  all  the  importance  it  holds  for  us. 

The  third  reason  for  the  passing  of  the  dining  room  is  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  small  house.  This  demand  has  increased  as  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  has  been  made  more  equal.  The  rise  of  a  high  waged 


proletariat  has  brought  about  the  desire  to  own  a  house.  The  small 
house  satisfies  this  desire,  for  the  measure  of  the  desire  is  not  the  size 
of  the  house  but  the  sense  of  ownership.  Now  in  a  small  house  every 
possible  cubic  inch  of  space  must  function  and  contribute  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  occupants.  A  room  that  is  occupied  only  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  is  waste  space;  it  must  be  eliminated.  In  its  stead  the 
breakfast  porch  or  comer  can  serve  for  the  first  meal  and  at  the  same 
time  add  interest  to  the  meals  and  increase  the  habit  of  living  out  of 
doors.  I  he  other  two  meals  can  be  served  at  one  end  of  the  living 
room,  that  part  being  screened  off  while  the  table  is  being  prepared. 
Instead  of  having  a  cramped  living  room  and  a  cramped  dining  room, 
the  small  house  will  have  one  large  living  room  to  serve  both  purposes. 

THIS  principle,  of  course,  cannot  be  said  to  apply  to  the  large 
house  where  space  is  unlimited,  where  ceremony  still  characterizes 
the  manner  of  living,  the  architecture  of  the  house  is  influenced  and 
the  separate  dining  room  must  remain.  In  the  mansion  one  is  obliged 
to  live  up  to  his  house;  in  the  cottage  one’s  house  adapts  itself  to  his 
life.  But  the  nature  of  both  these  houses  depends  upon  a  problem  that 
is  gradually  increasing,  one  that  in  no  far  future  time  will  become 
acute — the  servant  problem. 

TFIE  large  house  was  made  possible  by  a  multitude  of  servants  and 
retainers  who  could  be  hired  at  a  low  wage  or  no  wage  at  all. 

I  he  small  house  eliminates  the  servant  altogether  or  reduces  the  list 
to  a  minimum..  During  the  progress  of  the  war,  when  women  have  been 
finding  work  in  munition  factories  and  taking  the  place  of  men  gone 
to  the  front,  the  available  number  of  servants  has  been  decreased. 
Immigration  is  practically  at  a  standstill  and  will  be  for  several  years 
after  the  war.  The  doing  of  men’s  work  by  women  has  also  taught 
women  the  value  of  regular  working  hours,  of  regular  recreation  hours, 
the  advantage  of  standardized  wages  and  the  necessity  for  organiza¬ 
tion.  Already  Finnish  servants  have  their  unions  and  social  centers, 
the  Russians  their  artels,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  Irish,  Pole 
and  negro  will  do  the  same.  In  short,  the  servant  problem  will  gradu¬ 
ally  settle  itself  into  a  matter  of  the  housewife’s  hiring  a  member  of  a 
union,  paying  union  wages  for  an  allotted  number  of  hours  of  work, 
and  permitting  the  servant  to  do  as  she  pleases  with  the  remainder  of 
her  time. 

Such  a  situation  will  naturally  increase  the  number  of  small  houses 
where  no  servant  is  required,  and  the  number  of  apartments  that  are 
served  on  a  cooperative  basis,  and  leave  the  larger  houses  to  the  very 
rich.  The  dining  room  will  even  more  nearly  vanish. 

However  radical  this  may  seem  to  us  now,  it  is  all  part  and  parcel 
ot  modern  social  evolution.  As  manufacturing  and  the  growth  of  cities 
stripped  the  English  manor  houses  of  their  hordes  of  dependents,  so 
by  this  great  upheaval  is  being  brought  about  a  democratization  that 
will  radically  affect  the  manner  of  our  home  life.  The  ceremonial  din¬ 
ner  of  a  past  era  was  possible  because  there  was  an  abundance  of  serv¬ 
ants.  As  the  number  of  servants  has  decreased  and  the  custom  of  cere¬ 
monial  eating  has  passed,  so  has  passed  the  necessity  for  the  formal 
dining  room.  And,  in  turn,  so  has  come  about  the  demand  for  the  small 
house  from  which  is  eliminated  a  room  that  has  ceased  to  be  a  necessity 
for  living. 
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Northend 


A  STUDY  IN  MIXED  STYLES 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is  Cape  Town  Dutch;  the  hallway  is  a  mixture  of 
Colonial  and  Italian ,  the  door  being  Colonial  and  the  'wall  treatment  Italian. 

The  floor  is  black  and  gray  slate  tiles.  The  carved  balusters  are  copied  from  an 
old  house  in  Exeter.  It  is  the  hallway  in  the  Vaughan  residence,  another  interior 
of  which  is  shown  on  the  frontispiece.  Little  &  Browne  were  the  architects 


They  look  valuable  and  they  are.  But  for  all  their  pretensions,  these  aristocratic  specimens  of  early  Venetian  millefiori  and 
mosaic  work  are  ancestors  of  the  flower-embedded  glass  paperweight  that  adorned  grandfather’s  desk  in  post-bellum  days. 
Near  relatives,  too,  are  the  striated  marbles,  the  glassies  so  much  in  vogue  with  the  younger  set 


THE  GLASS  of  a  THOUSAND  FLOWERS 

Fascinating  Millefiori,  Long  Ago  the  Object  of  the  Collector  s  Enthusiasm, 

Is  One  of  the  Latest  Fancies  of  the  Modern  Connoisseur 

GARDNER  TEALL 


Above  is  shown  Venetian  millefiori  work  of  early  date.  The 
Venetian  workers,  basing  their  efforts  on  the  models  of  the 
ancients,  far  surpassed  them  in  achievement .  Venetian  glass 
was  considered  extraordinarily  light,  and  was  in  particular 
favor  and  demand  on  this  account 


The  millefiori  glass  of  yesterday  and  today 
offers  to  the  collector  a  fascinating  study.  It 
is  the  “Glass  of  a  Thousand  Flowers”,  a 
pretty  name  the  Italians  gave  it  centuries  ago 
— mille,  a  thousand,  and  fori,  flowers. 

Don't  you  remember  when  you  were  little, 
very  little,  the  round,  heavy  glass  paperweights 
into  which  you  could  look  like  a  crystal  gazer 
and  find  mysteriously  embedded  flower-like 
forms  of  colored  glass?  How  you  puzzled 
grandfather’s  head,  too,  when  you  asked  him 
questions  about  it.  These  old  millefiori  paper¬ 
weights — long  since  out  of  fashion,  alas! — 
were  bought  on  faith  as  curiosities,  and  only 
the  sophisticated  age  that  decreed  such  marbles 
unfitting  the  dignity  of  maturity  relegated  them 
to  hiding  places  now  for  the  most  part  for¬ 
gotten.  The  wonderful  striated  marbles,  the 
attractive  “glassies”  of  our  own  Golden  Age 
maintained  with  us  the  tradition  of  attach¬ 
ment;  and  now  we  have  once  more  begun  to 
display  the  paperweights  of  the  Thousand 
Flowers  and  antiquarians  are  doing  such  brisk 
business  in  them  that  manufacturers  are  al¬ 
most  encouraged  to  place  on  the  market  again 
these  interesting  objects  of  millefiori  glass. 

Collectors  of  Glass 

Since  the  time  when  the  observing  Herodotus 
wrote  that  the  sacred  crocodiles  of  Memphis 
wore  earrings  of  melted  stone,  the  collecting  of 
glass  has  encouraged  its  finer  development. 
The  ancient  glass  workers  were  proud  enough 
to  sign  fine  pieces,  though  these  are  excessively 
rare.  There  was,  for  instance,  “Africanus, 
citizen  of  Carthage,  artist  in  glass.”  Nero  was 
an  ardent  collector  of  fine  pieces  of  glass,  col¬ 
lecting  them  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  as 


It  is  a  bad  guess  if  you  call  them 
marbles,  or  sections  of  tissue,  or 
the  inside  of  a  kaleidoscope. 
They  are  two  beautiful  shallow 
bowls  of  millefiori  glass  from  the 
hand  of  skillful  Venetian  artisans 


It  was  from  the  careful  study  of 
delicate  antique  bits  such  as  these 
the  fine-fingered  workers  of  Ven¬ 
ice  derived  the  inspiration  which 
resulted  in  seven  hundred  years 
of  splendid  artistic  achievement 


TIME  has  crumbled  many  a  granite  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  memory  of  monarchs  of  early 
Egyptian  dynasties,  but  a  tiny  scent  bottle  of 
yellow  glass,  with  the  name  Amenophis  worked 
upon  it  in  blue,  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Pharaohs.  King  Ameno¬ 
phis  little  guessed  that  his  fragile  gift  at  life’s 
parting  from  Queen  Taia  would  have  survived 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  unguessed  ages  that  have 
treated  his  granite  pedestal  of  the  Colossus  of 
Thebes  with  such  scant  courtesy.  Yet  here 


we  may  hold  it  in  the  palm  of  a  hand,  a  lovely 
trinket  whose  fragility  has  defied  the  boast  of 
bronze  or  the  strength  of  stone! 

As  Pliny  says,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give 
novelty  to  old  subjects,  authority  to  new,  to 
impart  luster  to  rusty  things,  light  to  the  ob¬ 
scure  and  mysterious.  Yet  he  who  writes  of 
antiques  and  curios  may  find  in  the  subject  of 
old  glass  so  wide  a  field  in  which  to  browse 
that  its  restraints  seem  few  indeed  and  its  in¬ 
terest  of  broad  appeal. 


Excavated  near  the  Appian 
Way — one  of  those  well- 
known  roads  that  lead  to 
Rome — this  bowl  is  a  price¬ 
less  example  of  the  millefiori 
work  of  classic  times.  The 
earliest  Roman  mosaic  and 
millefiori  glass  is,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes,  from  the 
reign  of  .Augustus 
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The  Venetians  added  to  the  colored  glass  effects  of  the  ancients  the  discovery  of  crystalline  white  glass,  and  marvelously 
combined  the  two  in  many  a  piece  of  veined  and  variegated  loveliness.  Some  of  the  examples  reproduced  here  offer  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  the  result  well  deserves  its  charming  appellation  of  “The  Glass  of  a  Thousand  Flowers” 


we  may  infer  from  such  anecdotes  as  that 
wherein  Petronius  is  chronicled  as  having 
broken  a  precious  bowl  of  murrhine  to  atoms 
just  before  his  death,  to  prevent  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  falling  into  the  grasp  of  Nero.  So 
greatly  was  it  prized  at  the  time  that  its  value 
had  been  placed  at  a  sum  now  equivalent  to 
$250,000!  The  very  high  prices  paid  today 
by  museums  for  bits  of  antique  glass  are  very 
apt  to  be  far  less  than  the  same  objects  brought 
in  Roman  times;  this,  of  course,  refers  only  to 
glass  of  high  artistic  quality,  such  as  would 
have  commanded  the  attention  of  connoisseurs 
contemporary  with  its  product. 

“Who,”  says  Johnson  in  The  Rambler, 
“when  he  saw  the  first  sand  or  ashes  by  a  cas¬ 
ual  intenseness  of  heat  melted  into  a  metallic 
form,  rugged  with  excrescences  and  crowded 
with  impurities,  would  have  imagined  that  in 
the  shapeless  lump  lay  concealed  so  many  con¬ 
veniences  of  life  as  would  in  time  constitute  a 
great  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  world  ?  Thus 
was  the  first  artificer  of  glass  occupied,  though 
without  his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He 
was  facilitating  and  prolonging  the  enjoyment 
of  light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science  and 
conferring  the  highest  and  most  lasting  plea¬ 
sure;  he  was  enabling  the  student  to  contem¬ 
plate  nature  and  the  beauty  to  behold  herself.” 

Ancient  Glass  and  Venetian 

We  need  not  go  into  the  early  history  of 
glass  here,  more  than  to  say  the  ancients  were 
highly  skilled  in  the  making  of  mosaic  and 
millefiori  glass,  their  products  inspiring  the 
millefiori  glass  of  the  Venetians  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers  in  Europe  and  America.  One  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  here  from  M.  A.  Wal- 
lace-Dunlop’s  Glass  in  the  Old  World,  long 
out  of  print.  In  this  work  the  author  says: 

“No  method  of  glass  working  has  probably 
excited  more  attention  than  the  wonderfully 
minute  mosaics  found  scattered  over  the  world 
both  in  beads  and  amulets.  Old  writers  have 
exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  conjecturing  the 
secret  of  their  manufacture.  Many  of  them 
are  far  too  minute  for  human  eyes  to  have  ex¬ 
ecuted,  but  like  many  other  marvels  the  expla¬ 
nation  is  simple  when  once  discovered.  They 


They  are  spotted,  striated,  checkered,  streaked,  mottled, 
dappled,  clouded,  barred — every  imaginable  diversification 
of  pattern  is  offered  by  the  beads  grouped  in  the  illustration 
above.  These  beads  are  of  Roman-Egyptian  origin,  and 


date  from  the  earliest  antiqmi 


Gorgeous  things  are  these  rare 
pieces  of  early  Venetian  millefiori. 
Derived  from  the  glass  of  Greek 
and  Roman  manufacture,  they 
were  in  turn  copied  in  other 
European  countries 


of  the  art  of  millefiori 


Fine  glass  was  highly  prized  by 
the  connoisseurs  of  antiquity, 
some  pieces  being  signed  by  the 
“artist  in  glass”  who  made  them. 
Nero  himself  was  a  keen  collector 
of  glass,  we  are  told 


were  made  (and  are  now  successfully  imitated 
in  Murano)  by  arranging  long  slender  glass 
rods  of  various  colors  so  as  to  form  a  pattern, 
a  picture,  or  the  letters  of  a  name,  and  then 
fusing  them  together,  and  while  still  warm  the 
rod  or  cane  so  formed  could  be  drawn  out  to 
almost  any  length,  the  pattern  becoming  per¬ 
haps  microscopically  small,  but  always  retain¬ 
ing  its  distinctness.  A  tube  of  glass  treated  in 
the  same  manner  never  loses  a  minute  hole  in 
the  middle.  Thin  slices  cut  off  such  a  rod 
would  present  on  each  side  [face]  the  exact 
picture  [just  as  the  pattern  appears  when  slic¬ 
ing  a  cucumber]  or  pattern  originally  ar¬ 
ranged.  When  this  idea  had  been  once  sug¬ 
gested,  thousands  of  patterns  could  have  been 
invented,  and  slices  from  these  rods  placed  in 
liquid  blue  or  other  colored  glass,  and  cast  in 
a  mould  and  ground  into  shape,  gave  rise  to 
the  endless  combinations  of  Greek  or  Roman 
workers.  .  .  .  The  millefiori  glass  of  the 
Venetian  republic  was  simply  a  revival  of  this 


old  industry.  .  .  .  Under  the  Ptolemies  the 
Egyptians  acquired  a  rare  perfection  in 
mosaic!  We  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  Roman 
mosaic  or  millefiori  glass  antedating  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  It  is  in  the  Augustan  age  that 
we  first  learn  the  name  of  a  mosaic  glass 
artist,  Proculus  of  Perinthus,  to  whom  the 
Alexandrian  merchants  erected  a  statue. 

The  building  of  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice,  begun 
in  1159,  gave  impetus  to  Italian  glass  manu¬ 
facture.  With  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
nearly  a  half  century  later,  many  Greeks, 
skilled  artists  in  glass,  undoubtedly  made  their 
way  to  Venice  and  brought  thither  the  secrets 
of  their  trade.  Certain  it  is  that  the  early 
glass  workers  of  Venice  and  of  Murano,  where 
later  the  glass  industry  centered,  gave  curious 
and  interested  study  to  the  old  mosaics  of  the 
ancients  and  in  due  course  rediscovered  the  art 
of  millefiori  and  perfected  it  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  caused  the  Romans  to  open  their 
( Continued  on  page  60) 
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House 


&  Garden 


SUBSTITUTES 
for  SIDEBOARDS 

The  Touch  of  Individuality 
in  the  Dining  Room 


(Left)  In  a  large  dining  room  a 
refectory  table  can  be  used  for 
sideboard  or  serving  table.  Here 
it  has  a  background  of  old  Italian 
yellow  brocade  that  sets  off  the 
tall  altar  candles  and  the  silver 


The  substitute  might  be  a  Spanish  antique 
table  with  a  Venetian  mirror  above.  The 
cover  would  be  a  fine  piece  of  altar  lace 
or  a  linen  cover  with  lace  edges 


A  console  can  be  used  for  a  serv¬ 
ing  table.  Here  it  is  of  wrought 
iron  rubbed  with  polychrome  colors 
and  with  a  top  of  Sienna  marble. 

McBride,  decorator 


An  old  Colonial  table,  an  old  brocade  hung 
for  a  background,  a  Colonial  gilt  mirror, 
old  Dutch  paintings  on  either  side.  This 
would  make  an  excellent  substitute 


Photographs  by  Nortliend  and  Brown  Bros. 
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In  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sidney  Drew  in  New  York  City  the  entire  dining  room  is  furnished  with  wrought  iron.  The  table  is  wrought  iron, 
the  console  serving  table  shown  above,  and  the  large  console  which  is  used  for  a  sideboard  during  meal  times.  Lighting  fixtures  are  wrought 
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Gillies 


The  garden  was  never  really  planned — it  just  happened.  A  natural  hollow  south  of  the  house  called 
for  some  kind  of  special  treatment,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  seen  today  within  the  limits  of 
this  little  circle  with  its  trim  box  edgings,  simple  pool  and  four  rose  arches 


A  FORMAL  GARDEN  of  UNIQUE  LINES 

The  Development  of  a  Natural  Hollow  on  the  Estate  of  Mr.  and  Airs.  George  IT.  Hill 
at  Stamford ,  Connecticut — An  Unusual  Blending  of  Formality  and  Friendliness 


YOU  come  upon  it  unexpectedly,  at  the 
head  of  the  drive  that  sweeps  up  the  hill 
from  the  valley  road.  On  that  boldly  curving 
approach  you  have  gained  an  impression  of  a 
great,  rolling  lawn,  of  trees  and  a  big  white 
house  crowning  the  crest  ahead,  of  wide  out¬ 
looks  and  unhampered  spaciousness  every¬ 
where.  And  then  at  the  end,  when  the  car  with 
a  final  purr  tops  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  and 
glides  toward  the  entrance,  it  appears  sud¬ 
denly  close  beside  you,  the  most  intimate, 
charming  and  wholly  perfect  little  formal 
garden  imaginable. 

The  garden  was  never  really  planned — it 
just  happened.  When  the  remodeling  of  the 
old  house  was  finished,  when  the  garage  and 
greenhouses  and  landscaping  were  under  way, 
there  still  remained  undeveloped  that  natural 
hollow  to  the  south  of  the  house  where  the 
little  garden  is  today.  It  could  be  filled,  of 
course,  carrying  the  level  out  to  the  drive  and 
the  garage  beyond;  but  that  would  have  neces¬ 
sitated  the  creation  of  a  new  focal  point  for 
the  view  from  the  house  entrance.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  a  sunken  garden  was  a  logical 
enough  alternative — the  peculiar  merit  of  the 
idea  lies  largely  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
carried  out.  Though  formal,  the  garden  has 
marked  intimacy;  though  sunken,  it  blends 


R  O  B  E  R  T  STELL 

in  harmoniously  with  the  surroundings. 

As  it  stands  after  several  years  of  develop¬ 
ment  the  garden  is  some  60'  in  diameter. 
About  the  pool,  with  its  simple  ornament  of 
irregular  concrete  in  the  center,  the  box  edged 
beds  and  gravel  paths  are  geometrically  ar¬ 
ranged,  with  the  four  white  latticed  arches 
serving  at  once  as  accent  points  and  places  of 
physical  and  visual  entrance  and  exit.  Iris, 
peonies,  narcissi  and  other  perennials  fill  the 
beds  with  a  succession  of  bloom  and  foliage, 
but  perhaps  the  greatest  floral  beauty  of  all  is 
in  the  pink  Dorothy  Perkins  roses  which  climb 
the  arches  and  form  festoons  between  them. 
The  latter  effect  is  quite  simply  achieved  by 
training  the  longest  shoots  from  either  side  of 
each  arch,  draping  them,  as  it  were,  to  low 
stakes  along  the  circumference  of  the  outer 
circle  of  beds. 

As  the  photograph  shows,  the  garden  is  more 
than  just  a  true  circle  punctuated  by  the  arches. 
Four  additional  crescent  shaped  beds,  similar 
in  character  to  the  others,  round  out  the  scheme 
and  serve  to  prevent  any  impression  of  too 
great  regularity. 

As  seen  from  the  house,  the  immediate  back¬ 
ground  of  the  garden  is  formed  by  a  line  of 
massive  willows  on  the  right  as  you  look  at  the 
picture,  a  massing  of  rhododendrons  as  you 


approach  the  point  from  which  the  photograph 
was  taken,  and  adjoining  these  a  rough  stone 
abutment  which  acts  as  a  retaining  wall  for 
the  drive  and  includes  a  recessed  niche  and 
stone  seat  opposite  the  nearest  arch.  To  avoid 
any  suggestion  of  bareness  this  wall  is  crowned 
by  a  wide  border  of  perennials  between  it  and 
the  driveway  proper.  Since  the  stone  abut¬ 
ment  faces  north  and  consequently  receives 
little  sun,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  wall  garden.  A  few  shade  lov¬ 
ing  rock  plants  may  be  used  in  the  crevices, 
but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  they  would 
add  greatly  to  the  present  effectiveness  of  the 
dry  laid  stones,  which  have  their  own  rugged 
beauty. 

The  formal  garden 'which  is  not  the  result 
of  some  carefully  conceived  and  formulated 
plan  is  seldom  successfully  carried  out.  Yet 
here  in  this  little  Connecticut  hollow  is  found 
the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  In  a 
setting  essentially  that  of  a  large  estate  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  note  of  contrast  which  is  strikingly 
appropriate.  One  glimpse  of  its  intimate  path¬ 
ways,  of  the  enticing  pool  with  its  reflections  of 
the  surrounding  trees  and  flowers,  and  the 
whole  place  slips  easily  into  scale.  There  has 
been  added  the  final  touch  which  completes 
the  landscaping  picture. 
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The  front  of  the  Gothic 
desk  on  the  left  side  lets 
down  and  forms  a  com¬ 
modious  shelf  for  writing. 
The  interior  compartments 
have  been  treated  with 
Chinese  blue  enamel 


Addresses  of  dealers  may  be  had  of  the  House  &  Garden 
Information  Service,  l1'*  l-i'est  44th  Street,  New  1  ork 

‘  L 


A  sturdy  Italian 
chair  with  rush  seat 
will  harmonize  with 
any  desk  whose  in¬ 
spiration  is  from 
antique  cabinets.  $27 


Of  walnut  wit h 
antique  polychrome 
decorations,  this 
chair  is  designed  to 
accompany  the  desk 
in  the  center.  $25 


A  chair  that  repre¬ 
sents  no  period  has 
the  advantage  of  ac¬ 
cording  with  almost 
any  type  of  desk. 
The  price  is  $20 


This  chair  could  be 
used  with  most 
desks  of  Georgian 
design,  since  its  peri¬ 
od  is  not  insistently 
emphasized.  $18 


Below  appears  one  of  the  many  attrac¬ 
tive  reproductions  of  the  diverse  secre¬ 
taries  in  vogue  in  Queen  Anne’s  day 
$135 


i  design  and  exquisitely  exe- 
Hepplewhite  secretary  of 
nth  a  mellow  antique  finish 
$135 


.4  stool  often  adds  a 
note  of  individuality 
to  a  desk  of  antique 
inspiration.  This 
one  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for 
the  desk  shown  be¬ 
low.  $18.50 


The  walnut  desk  in 
the  center  is  deco¬ 
rated  in  polychrome 
and  embodies  in  its 
design  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  Italian 
and  of  the  Spanish 
Renaissance.  $60 


Very  much  of  a  man’s  possession  is 
this  splendid  Renaissance  piece  in 
walnut.  Like  the  desk  at  the  top,  it 
appears  a  cabinet  when  closed.  In 
oak,  $256.  In  walnut,  $317 
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THE  WINTER  PORCH 

A  Seasonal  Phase  of  an  All-year  Room 
Color  Schemes  and  Furniture  Suggestions 

MARY  WORTHINGTON 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  porch  was  deserted 
all  the  winter  through,  a  barren  place 
'  for  the  dried  leaves  to  rustle  about  in. 
Today  it  has  come  into  its  own.  We  eat, 
sleep,  play  and  almost  live  entirely  in  our 
porches.  I  say  “in”  instead  of  “on,”  because 
they  are  enclosed  by  glass  doors  and  windows 
and  serve  as  an  extra  room. 

One  particularly  good  use  for  the  enclosed 
porch,  one  to  which  it  much  more  frequently 
could  be  turned,  is  for  a  breakfast  room. 
What  an  antidote  to  the  morning  grouch  it  is 
to  breakfast  in  a  sunny,  gay  porch  with  bright 
chintz  shades  and  soft  painted  furniture  and 
with  a  tiny  wood  blaze  on  the  hearth  to  take 
away  that  frosty  feeling  in  the  air.  Only  a 
little  porch  is  required  to  accommodate  break¬ 
fast  room  furniture.  If  the  size  or  shape  does 
not  permit  of  the  regulation  table  and  chairs, 
then  use  an  oblong  table  and  benches  for  the 
long  sides  and  two  comfortable  Windsor  chairs 
at  either  end,  so  that  the  pater  and  mater 
familias  will  not  heap  upon  us  the  accusation 
of  being  either  fresh  air  fiends  or  over-artistic 
at  the  price  of  comfort. 

If  we  are  an  adept  at  growing  plants,  then 
have  the  carpenter  build  up  simple  lattices 
around  the  windows.  A  handy  man  can  buy 
( Continued  on  page  12) 


The  component  parts  of 
a  breakfast  room  are 
here:  lattice  wall  back¬ 
ground,  tile  floors,  flow¬ 
ers,  large  windows  and 
sunlight  in  abundance. 
The  room  is  in  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Earle  P.  Charl¬ 
ton,  Esq.,  Westport  Har¬ 
bor,  R.  I.  F.  C.  Farley 
and  P.  M.  Hooper,  archi¬ 
tects 


Wicker,  reed,  willow, 
painted  furniture  and 
wrought  iron  are  the 
best  choices  for  the 
winter  porch  living  room. 
Here  reed  has  been  used. 
Casement  cloth  curtains 
filter  the  strong  sunlight. 
Plants  add  interest.  From 
the  h  o  m  e  of  Gardner 
Steel, Esq.,  Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Louis  Stevens,  architect 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  of  GOOD  UPHOLS  T  E  R  Y 

It  Is  Again  Not  the  Cost  but  the  Upkeep  that  Matters,  and 
Cheap  Furniture  Proves  Unprofitable  in  the  Long  Run 


E .  F.  LEWIS 


CHEAP  upholstered  furniture  is  never  a 
good  bargain.  A  piece  of  upholster}'  that 
is  thoroughly  comfortable  and  will  remain  so 
for  years  requires  the  best  of  materials  and 
quite  a  space  of  time  for  making.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  apparent  difference  between  the  real 
and  the  imitation  is  very  slight  in  the  eyes  of 
the  purchaser  of  an  over-stuffed  chair,  while 
the  difference  in  price  remains  considerable.  It 
is  a  valuable  aid  to  know  all  about  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  chair  that  is  being  purchased  as 
a  first  class  piece  of  upholstery. 

Good  and  Bad  Springs 

A  strong  wooden  frame  cut  along  straight 
lines  is  the  foundation,  and  to  this  is  fastened 
the  closely  interwoven  webbing  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  chair.  To  this  webbing  are 
sewn  the  best  of 
spiral  springs  which 
are  then  fastened  to 
each  other  by  heavy 
twine  and  intricate 
interlacing,  so  there 
can  be  no  slipping, 
and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  forced  down 
to  the  desired  height. 

The  cords  are  firmly 
tacked  to  the  frame 
with  galvanized 
tacks  so  there  can 
be  no  rusting.  Bur¬ 
lap  is  sewn  to  the 
top  of  the  springs 
and  over  it  a  layer 
of  hair,  and  the  fin¬ 
ishing  muslin  cover 
is  stretched  over  all. 

Many  of  the 

cheaper  chairs  use  instead  of  webbing  slats 
to  which  the  springs  are  nailed.  There  is  sel¬ 
dom  anything  to  hold  them  in  place  or  at  even 
height,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  sagging  chairs 
with  one  comer  up  and  the  other  comer  down. 
Some  are  even  made  with  neither  webbing  nor 
slats,  but  springs  of  the  patented  type  that  rest 
only  on  the  frame,  and  can  sag  down  to  the 
floor  in  the  center  with  only  the  cambric  or 
sateen  finishing  to  hold  them  up. 

The  process  of  making  the  back  of  a  chair 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  seat,  except  that 
the  spiral  springs  are  finer  so  as  to  respond 
more  readily  to  pressure.  The  burlap  holds 
them  all  in  place.  Some  cheap  chairs  have  no 
springs  in  the  back  but  a  thin  pad  of  hair  is 
put  over  a  curved  back  cut  from  wood  which 
allows  no  flexibility  aside  from  that  in  the 
hair  or  moss  filling. 

The  curved  edges  of  the  chair  take  the 
greatest  amount  of  work.  Here  they  use  what 
is  called  a  “stitched  edge,”  which  is  made  of 
burlap  stuffed  with  hair  and  then  stitched  back 
and  forth  by  hand  until  the  desired  roundness 
is  acquired.  In  this  way  the  edges  are  pli¬ 
able,  but  firm  enough  to  hold  their  shape  per¬ 
fectly  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  hard 
wooden  edge.  The  edge  of  the  arm  is  made 
the  same  way  and  the  arm  itself  is  built  up  to 
the  required  height  and  circumference  by  vari¬ 
ous  layers  of  hair  over  which  is  stretched  the 


muslin  cover  underlying  the  outer  fabric. 

The  arms  and  the  nicely  rounded  edges  ac-  , 
quired  in  the  good  chair  by  arduous  stitching 
are  usually  turned  out  of  wood  in  the  case  of 
a  cheap  chair  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  moss — not  hair — which  is  very  cheap  and 
makes  a  great  saving  of  material  and  labor. 


The  first  requisite  is 
a  well-made  frame. 
On  this  are  placed  the 
springs  fastened  in 
with  webbing 


The  second  stage 
includes  the  back 
springs  and  the  layers 
of  burlap  stuffed  with 
hair  and  sewn  in  place 


!K2 


The  finished  upholstered  chair  with 
loose  cushion.  The  life  of  the  chair 
does  not  depend  upon  the  cover  which 
one  sees,  but  upon  the  quality  of  work¬ 
manship  and  materials  beneath  the  cov¬ 
ering  fabric 


Down  the  Distinction 

The  last  great  distinction  between  the  good 
and  the  bad  is  in  the  down  cushions.  There 
may  be  ways  of  gaining  the  other  effects  of  a 
well-made  chair,  but  there  is  no  substitute  for 
good  down.  There  are  two  cushions,  one  for 
the  back  and  one  for  the  seat.  The  down  is 
put  in  a  cushion  with  compartments  so  that  it 
cannot  slip  about  too  much,  for  down  is  de¬ 
cidedly  elusive.  The  back  cushion  is  fastened 
on  the  burlap  muslin-covered  back,  and  the 
entire  thing  upholstered,  although  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  main  part  of  the  chair  and  the  down 
cushion  is  shown  in  the  finished  product.  The 
down  seat  cushions  are  usually  upholstered 
separately  so  that  they  can  be  removed  and  by 
shaking  up  fall  back  into  original  shape  no 
matter  how  matted  they  may  seem.  Down 

cushions  are  never 
used  in  a  cheap 
chair,  the  usual 
method  being  a  seat 
rounded  up  in  the 
center  and  made  of 
moss  or  poor  hair. 
When  there  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  cushion  it  is 
sometimes  of  silk 
floss,  the  same  as  is 
used  in  cheap  sofa 
pillows.  This  soon 
lumps  up  and  grows 
thin  and  flat  with 
continued  use. 

The  Test  of  Wear 

The  cheap  chair 
may  look  all  right 
when  you  buy  it,  but 
at  the  end  of  a  year 
some  of  the  springs 
sag  beneath  the 
frame  or  the  seat 
tips  forward  or  back 
or  to  one  side,  forc¬ 
ing  you  to  sit  in  a 
certain  position  in  order  to  be  comfortable. 
The  back  grows  hard  and  the  arms  harder  and 
the  edge  of  the  seat  cuts  in.  The  really  good 
chair  with  down  back  and  seat  will  outwear 
numerous  coverings  and  will  always  give  the 
same  amount  of  comfort;  and  when  you  want 
to  pull  it  to  pieces  you  will  find  the  inner  ma¬ 
terials  still  good.  If  you  are  going  to  buy  up¬ 
holstered  furniture  buy  only  the  best!  And  if 
you  have  any  doubt  about  your  ability  to  select 
good  upholstery,  then  take  along  a  decorator 
or  insist  on  a  complete  explanation  at  the  shop. 
Perhaps  the  best  advice,  after  all,  is  to  purchase 
only  from  those  shops  that  have  established 
reputations.  The  best  goods  are  usually  found 
in  the  best  shops.  The  extra  price  will  justify 
itself  in  the  end. 


The  third  process 
finds  the  arms  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  layer 
of  down  sewn  in  a 
stitched  edge  and 
the  back  completed 
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The  space  below  deep  windows  of 
this  type  can  be  used  for  a  diversity 
of  purposes,  the  purpose,  of  course, 
depending  on  the  room  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  window.  To  the  right  is 
a  wood  box  built  in  proximity  to  a 
fireplace.  This  can  be  made  with 
doors  to  open  out,  as  shown  here,  or 
with  a  lid  in  the  seat  that  lifts  up. 

The  seat  can  be  cushioned 


The  treatment  below  is  suggested  for 
a  bedroom,  and  the  little  closet  can 
be  used  for  boots  and  shoes.  The 
shelves  should  be  made  adjustable  so 
that  the  closet  can  serve  other  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  for  linen  for  that  room 
or  extra  blankets  that  guests  can  find 
themselves.  This  method  of  using  up 
the  unoccupied  corners  is  at  once 
convenient  and  orderly 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  DEEP 
WINDOWS 


Shelves  on  the 
sides  for  plants, 
a  tin  tray  for 
working,  and 
shelves  below 
for  tools.  In¬ 
door  gardening 
is  easy  with 
these 


The  usual  method  of  using 
up  this  space  is  to  box  in 
the  radiator,  leaving  a  grill 
for  the  escape  of  heat,  and 
cushioning  the  lid.  A  win¬ 
dow  seat  is  created  and  an 
unsightly  radiator  covered 


Under  the  sill  have  an 
extra  sill  that  will  pull  out 
and  be  supported  on  braces 
below,  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  old-fashioned  desk. 
A  pleasant  writing  corner 
is  created 


When  the  windows  are  in 
a  group,  as  the  casement 
to  the  left,  they  should  be 
treated  as  one.  The  shelf 
covers  over  all  with  radi¬ 
ator  grills  beneath.  Louis 
Stevens,  architect 


In  the  library  the  panels 
of  the  deep  windoiv  can  be 
replaced  by  shelves  and 
the  space  beneath  used  for 
large  folios  that  should  be 
laid  flat.  The  books  will 
not  obstruct  the  light 
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Ivory  colored  designs  raised  from  a 
background  of  deep  gold  decorate  the 
writing  desk  door  at  the  right.  The 
complete  desk  is  shown  in  the 
lower  corner  of  the  opposite  page 


Old  Persian  bronze 
door  panels  have 
been  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  screen 
above.  They  are 
set  in  a  frame  done 
in  raised  green  and 
gold  lacquer,  which 
harmonizes  admira¬ 
bly  with  the  bronze 


Reproductions  of  Persian  work  can 
now  be  had  in  this  country.  The 
music  cabinet  below  shows  a  garden 
scene  in  antiqued  blues,  yellows  and 
reds,  on  a  finely  crackled  surface 


Black  lacquer  is  the 
finish  of  the  linen 
chest  in  the  center. 
The  panels  are  in 
raised  designs  of 
greens,  lavenders 
and  whites  on  a 
gold  b  a  c  k  g  round 


The  examples  at 
the  left  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  cur- 
ious  mingling  of 
Egyptian,  Assyrian 
and  Grecian  in¬ 
fluences  which  char¬ 
acterizes  Persian  art 
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PERSIAN  MOTIFS  in  FURNITURE 


A  Recent  Achievement  in  Decorative  Art  whereby  We  Have  Brought 
to  America  a  Touch  of  the  Symbolism  of  the  Ancient  East 

G.  W.  HARTING 
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WE  of  the  Twentieth  Century  are  the 
greatest  art-borrowers  of  history.  For 
not  only  do  we  conscript  and  adapt  from 
primitive  peoples,  and  from  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tions  that  have  brought  their  art  to  a  high 
degree  of  complexity;  we  even  take  advantage 
of  the  Ali  Baba  wealth  of  previous  free¬ 
booters  whose  art  was  eclectic  in  the  days 
when  Europe  was  a  barbaric  fringe  around 
the  2£gean,  waiting  for  Alexander  to  be  born. 

In  other  words,  we  have  just  achieved  Per¬ 
sian  furniture — or  rather  we  have  taken  some 
of  the  charming  designs  of  Persian  art  and 
made  use  of  them  as  decorative  panels  for 
quite  American  furniture  in  our  quite  cosmo¬ 
politan  homes. 

The  Persians  never  had  an  art  of  their  own, 
just  as  we  have  no  art  of  our  own.  But,  as 
they  would  have  told  us  themselves,  they 
didn’t  need  it.  From  the  days  when  Cyrus 
and  his  bands  swarmed  out  of  the  north  and 
shook  effete  Babylon  from  its  Hanging  Gar¬ 
dens  to  its  two-leaved  gates,  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  luxurious  years, 
the  Medo-Persian  Empire  ruled  much 
as  the  Romans  ruled  when  history 
had  moved  westward.  A  military 


A  close  view  of  the 
door  panel  shown  op¬ 
posite.  Designs  of  this 
sort  are  especially 
suited  to  placing  against 
plain,  flat  surfaces 


caste,  they  had  only  to  command,  and  lo!  all 
the  artists  and  artisans  of  all  the  conquered 
races  trickled  in  over  mountains  and  across 
deserts  to  make  Persepolis  and  Susa  (the 
Shushan  of  Queen  Esther)  the  pillared, 
painted  wonders  of  the  ancient  world. 

Those  endless  rows  of  processional  figures 
inherited  from  Assyria — winged  bulls,  swart 
warriors  bearing  spears  and  bows — changed 
gradually  into  slaves  bearing  vases  for  per¬ 
fumes,  slaves  carrying  musical  instruments, 
slaves  with  cakes  and  wines. 

Cambyses,  restless  in  his  purple  palace, 
reached  out  and  conquered  Egypt.  The  mar¬ 
vels  of  Sais,  Memphis,  Thebes — the  vast  col¬ 
umned  halls  of  the  old  Pharaohs,  stirred  him 
to  go  home  to  Persia  carrying  Egyptian  archi¬ 
tects  who  would  build  greater  halls  and  lof¬ 
tier  pillars.  To  vary  the  external  face  of  his 
huge  walls,  “he  built  them  of  different  quali¬ 
ties  of  brick,  and  in  the  most  carefully  wrought 
parts  of  his  palace  he  applied  enamel,  ivory, 
metal,  costly  woods  tinted  exotically.” 
His  ceilings  were  painted;  his  floors 
were  like  those  vast  pavements  of 
Esther’s  description,  “alabaster  and 
( Continued  on  page  66) 


An  overmantel 
panel  in  imitation 
tile  shows  soft 
toned  figures  and 
design  against  a 
background  of  black 
ground  and  sky 


The  desk  below, 
whose  upper  panel 
is  shown  in  detail 
on  the  opposite 
page,  is  finished  in 
lacquer  of  a  deep 
purple  color 


Persian  designs  are 
by  no  means  al¬ 
ways  ornate.  The 
two  conventional¬ 
ized  trees  below 
represent  one  of 
the  simpler  motifs 


Above,  an  imitation 
of  a  one-piece  tile, 
suitable  for  over¬ 
mantel  hanging.  Its 
colors  adapt  it  to 
use  with  many  dif¬ 
ferent  backgrounds 
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TO  BUY  LIGHTING  FI 

Some  Notes  on  the  Values  to  Look  for  and  the  Purposes  and  Places 
Lighting-New  Designs  and  Their  Application  to  Modern  Rooms 


X  T  U  R  E  S 

of  Good 


E.  H.  GOODNOUGH 


t: 


This  antique 
sconce  of  iron  and 
gold  has  ivory 
drip  candles  and 
parchment  or 
mica  shields 


'HE  practical  as¬ 
pect  of  lighting 
fixtures  is  well  worth 
consideration.  In  plan¬ 
ning  the  lighting  of  a 
new  home,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  should  be  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  and 
a  lighting  specialist 
consulted,  who  will 
locate  the  various  out¬ 
lets  throughout  the 
building. 

To  insure  the  best 
illuminating  results, 
the  matter  should  be 
viewed  from  all  angles, 
and  the  height  of  the 
ceiling  as  well  as  the 
color  treatment  of  the  various  rooms  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  the  final  deci¬ 
sion.  The  extent  of  light  diffusion  is  influ¬ 
enced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  reflecting  power 
of  the  surroundings.  One  must  consider  bal¬ 
ance  and  proportion  that  the  rooms  in  question 
may  retain  their  proper  scale;  in  other  words, 
each  piece  that  may  later  be  placed  on  the 
lighting  outlets  should  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  room. 

When  selecting  lighting  fixtures,  let  your 
first  thought  be  of  practical  value;  without 
this  quality  all  others  will  be  void.  In 
brief,  avoid  glaring  effects,  if  you  would  enjoy 
your  home.  Subdued  results  may 
be  secured  by  using  lamps  of  high 
wattage,  softening  their  brilliancy 
by  the  use  of  shades  or  shields  of 
blended  parchment  silk  or  other 
materials.  Don  t  place  side  outlets 
too  near  doors  or  window  moldings. 

Do  not  place  them  on  broad  wall 
spaces,  unless  in  stiles  of  paneled 
rooms.  The  use  of  suspended  cen¬ 
tral  fixtures  in  very  low  ceilings  is 
not  recommended;  if  light  is  desired 
here,  use  close  groupings  at  ceiling. 

Place  switches  for  convenient  con¬ 
trol  not  behind  doors  or  in  awkward 
positions.  Sufficient  thought  now 
will  yield  its  full  reward  later  on. 

Decorative  Value 

Period  lighting  represents  an 
attempt  to  reproduce  completely  a 
certain  style  of  decoration.  Definite 
period  rooms  are  still  attempted, 
but  unless  treated  in  a  free  spirit, 
they  are  frequently  both  uninterest¬ 
ing  and  unlivable.  The  decorative 
value  of  a  lighting  instrument  lies 
in  its  complete  ability  to  blend  with 
its  surroundings;  it  must  be  prac¬ 
tical,  it  must  be  well  designed,  pos¬ 
sess  individuality  of  true  merit. 

A  lighting  fixture  must  have  decorative 
value  if  only  because  of  the  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  which  it  holds.  Unconsciously  the  eye 
rests  upon  an  object  from  which  emanates 
light;  if  it  be  well  designed,  artistically  per¬ 
fect,  harmonious  with  its  surroundings,  it 
produces  an  impression  of  lasting  charm.  If 


Simple  in  outline,  yet  cor¬ 
rect  in  form,  this  wall 
sconce  for  bed  chambers 
is  finished  in  many  colors 
of  enamel,  gold  and  silver 


An  electrolier  delicately  fashioned 
and  well  proportioned  is  splendidly 
adapted  for  the  country  dining 
room,  being  made  in  combination 
colors  to  accord  with  decorations 

it  be  incorrect,  a  discordant  note  amid  real 
beauty,  the  entire  room  is  destroyed  by  its 
lack  of  harmony  and  intrinsic  ugliness. 

We  can  perform  better  service  in  well 
lighted  offices,  with 
labor  saving  de¬ 
vices.  Any  family 
is  happier  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  a  congenial 
environment.  Good 
lighting  is  the  final 
touch,  the  added 
element  that  makes 
for  real  joy  in  liv¬ 
ing.  Create  a  home, 
ever  so  beautiful, 
which  omits  this 
important  feature, 
and  your  best  ef- 
forts  have  been 
quite  in  vain. 

Your  hall  will 
reflect  the  dignity 
of  your  household, 
radiating  the  wel¬ 
come  and  good 
cheer  within,  if  you 
use  a  pendant  lan¬ 
tern  filled  with  a 
glass  cylinder,  an 
inner  candle  group 
simulating  real 
candles  by  the  use 
of  glowing  electric 
bulbs.  You  may 
create  restful  effects  in  your 
living  room  by  the  use  of 
screened  wall  sconces  for 
general  illumination  and  the 
always  satisfying  floor  lamp 
for  intimate  work. 

The  library  should  be 


Ftdl  of  character 
is  this  hall  lantern 
in  black  and  gold 
with  cylinder  of 
crystal 


your  castle  where 
peace  and  cathe¬ 
dral  silence  reign; 
a  place  where  the 
family  may  revel 
in  books  or  indulge 
in  dreams,  as  may 
suit  their  moods. 

The  adjustable 
standing  lamp  now 
comes  into  its  own, 
shedding  its  warm 
glow  throughout 
the  room;  giving 
all  needful  light, 
yet  creating  at  the 
same  timeadelight- 
f  u  1  atmosphere. 

In  the  dining 

room  the  light  of  electric  candles  from  wall 
or  pendant  fixtures,  radiantly  glowing  under 
the  soft  influence  of  mellowed  silken  cover¬ 
ings,  suggests  contentment.  For  reception 
room  and  bedroom,  dainty  color  schemes  are 
now  developed  in  enamel.  Colors  to  harmonize 
with  each  room  produce  a  most  charming 
effect  in  wall  sconces,  the  room’s  most  domi¬ 
nant  note  being  adopted  for  a  relief  line 
and  added  color  being  frequently  given  by 
introducing  hand  painted  flowers  or  other 
appropriate  motives.  A  strong  revival  of  the 
Italian  spirit  has  produced  lighting  fixtures 
of  crude  wrought  iron  in  color  effects  of  nat¬ 
ural  iron  rusted,  or  combined 
with  rusty  gold. 

The  Cost  Estimate 

If  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  expenditure,  the 
amount  should  be  definitely 
decided  on  before  making 
selections  of  lighting  fixtures. 
These  may  be  included  in  the 
original  building  estimates, 
but  do  not  be  guided  by 
your  contractor  at  this  stage. 
It  is  better  to  increase  your 
appropriation  here  and  re¬ 
duce  it  elsewhere.  Eliminate 
from  your  purchases  all  use¬ 
less  bric-a-brac;  reduce  the 
number  of  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture,  if  need  be,  for  these 
may  be  added  at  a  later  date; 
but  do  not  economize  on  you  re¬ 
lighting  effects,  for  they  are 
seldom  replaced  in  the  aver¬ 
age  household.  A  badly 
designed,  ill -proportioned, 
poorly  finished  lighting  fix¬ 
ture  is  an  abomination  to 
every  esthetic  temperament, 
and  should  find  no  place  in 
any  home.  Better  suspend 
simple  inoffensive  cords  from 
your  ceilings  (if  your  rooms 
be  planned  for  this  type  of 
lighting)  with  quiet  shades 
of  glass  or  paper,  than  the 
usual  commercial  lighting 
monstrosities. 


A  floor  lamp  of  distinctive 
design,  suitable  for  the  liv¬ 
ing  room. 
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JANUARY  VARIATIONS 
on  the  THEME  of  FINE  LINEN 


■  .  purchased  through  House  &  Garden 

Shopping  Service ,  19  W.  44  th  St.,  New  York 


To  left  below,  an  all 
linen  heavy  damask 
table  cloth;  68"  x 
72",  $4.50.  68"  x 

90",  $5.75.  Nap¬ 
kins,  22"  x  22",  $5 
doz.  24"  x  24" 
$5.75 

Lunch  cloth  and 
napkins  of  hand 
hemstitched  linen, 
designs  of  hand  mo¬ 
saic  openwork. 
Cloth,  36",  $7.50. 

14"  napkins,  $10 
doz. 


Bath  towels  embroidered 
in  one  initial,  any  wash 
color,  $6.50  per  dozen.  In 
multiples  of  six  only 


Above  is  shown  a  guest 
towel  of  linen  huck,  with 
hand  scalloped  edge.  $11 
per  dozen 


Above  appears  an  ex¬ 
quisite  pillow  cover 
of  fine  handkerchief 
linen  with  cutwork 
and  embroidery,  and 
lavish  inserts  of  real 
Venetian  filet.  18"  x 
14",  $12 


Linen  napkins 
match  the 
luncheon  set  in 
the  upper  right 
corner.  13", 
$6.75  dozen 


A  corner  of  a 
w  hit  e  patent 
satin  bedspread 


$3.75 


inn 


$4.75 


<*  «  «  n  n  »  •  n 


f*  "  »  «r  ?!  **  «  »r ~W=  M~  or  «  -  , 


Luncheon  set  of  filet: 
28"  centerpiece,  twelve 
10 y2"  doil  i  e  s,  twelve 
6  Yz".  $42.50 


Madeira  hand  embroi¬ 
dered:  25"  centerpiece, 
six  10"  doilies,  six  6". 
$6.25 


Hand  embroidered  and  hemstitched  linen  pillow  cases, 
measuring  22 x  36",  come  for  only  $4  the  pair 


Oblong  Italian  linen  centerpiece,  hand  embroidered.  16" 
x  24",  $8.  Oblong  plate  doilies,  10"  x  15",  $2.50  each 
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House  &  Carden 


DRAFTING  the  GARDEN  for  WAR  SERVICE 

What  Sort  of  Garden  You  Will  Need  7  his  1  ear,  and  How  1  ou  Can 
Arrange  to  Have  It— Eliminating  Waste  and  Increasing  the  Yield 


F .  L .  ROCKWELL 


YOUR  garden  this  year  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  matter  of  personal  pleasure. 
If  you  can  have  a  garden  you  should  help  to 
grow  all  you  can — there  is  no  question  about 
that.  Actual  world  famine  is  something  more 
than  a  possibility  if  the  world  war  continues. 
Every  pound  of  food  you  can  produce  this  year 
will  help,  will  be  a  concrete  contribution  to 
civilization. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seed  waster  will  be 
as  much  of  a  social  traitor  as  the  food  waster. 
Thousands  of  dollars’  worth — but,  let  us  hope, 
fewer  thousands  —  will  be 
wasted  this  year.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  intelligent 
gardener  to  cut  this  waste 
down  to  the  minimum. 

How  can  the  average 
home  gardener  help  con¬ 
serve  the  short  seed  supply  ? 

Not  by  curtailing  his  gar¬ 
dening,  but  by  carefully 
planning  his  own  garden 
to  fit  the  conditions  he  has 
to  face,  so  that  everything 
he  buys  in  the  way  of  seed 
may  be  made  to  count  to 
the  utmost. 

The  first  step  in  this  di¬ 
rection  is  to  be  absolutely 
frank  with  yourself  in  de¬ 
termining  just  what  you  ex¬ 


pect  to  do  with  your  garden  this  year.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  your  garden  will  be  for  one 
of  three  purposes — pleasure,  quality  vegetables 
for  your  table,  or  profit.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
clear  line  of  distinction  between  these  three, 
two  or  all  three  of  them  may  be  combined  in 
the  same  garden,  but  usually  one  predominates. 
What  matters  in  the  present  instance  is  that  it 
does  make  a  difference  whether  you  have  a 
definite  idea  of  just  what  you  expect  to  have  a 
garden  for  this  year,  and  how  much  of  a  gar¬ 
den  you  are  prepared  to  take  really  good  care 


of.  There  may  be  just  as  much  enjoyment 
and  good  exercise  in  a  garden  so  large  that  it 
cannot  be  properly  cared  for,  and  that  will  be 
abandoned  to  its  own  devices  during  a  long 
summer  vacation,  as  there  is  in  a  small,  well 
cared  for  garden  planned  for  spring  and  fall 
use.  But  the  person  wdio  would  plant  the 
former  type  of  garden  when  he  should  have 
the  latter  would  be  foolish  any  year,  and  this 
year  would  be  next  to  criminal. 

Consideration  must  be  given  both  to  the 
type  of  garden  you  would  like  to  have  and  the 
conditions  which  exist  in 
your  particular  case.  You 
may  desire  a  complete  gar¬ 
den  that  shall  include  about 
everything  in  the  way  of 
vegetables  that  grows;  but 
if  your  garden  space  is 
limited,  or  if  this  is  your 
first  season  at  gardening, 
you  will  do  much  better  to 
be  content  with  a  shorter  list 
of  things.  Soil  and  climate 
are  other  limiting  factors 
which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration;  it  is  a  waste¬ 
ful  use  of  seed  and  time  to 
try  to  grow  on  rough,  newly 
prepared  ground  vegetables 
which  require  a  finely  pul¬ 
verized,  fertile  soil.  Even 


In  this  and  succeeding  pictures 
is  told  the  story  of  keeping  all 
the  ground  at  work  by  succes¬ 
sion  planting 


After  the  earth  between  the 
rows  is  forked  up  it  is  made 
smooth  and  fine  by  a  thorough 
raking 


Vegetable 


When  To  Plant 


Beans,  bush . 

Beans,  dwarf  lima 

Beans,  pole . 

Beets . 

Brussels  sprouts. 
Cabbage,  early.  .  . 
Cabbage,  late 

Carrots . 

Cauliflower . 

Celery,  early . 

Celery,  late . 

Corn,  sweet . 

Cucumbers . 

Egg-plant . 

Endive . 

Kohlrabi . 

Lettuce . 

Muskmelon . 

Okra . 

Onion  seed . 

Onion  sets . 

Parsley . 

Parsnip . 

Peas . 

Pepper . 

Pumpkin . 

Radish . 

Salsify . 

Spinach . 

Squash,  summer. 
Squash,  winter .  . 

Tomato . 

Turnip . 

Watermelon . 


May  to  August . 

May  to  June . 

May  and  June . 

March  to  July . 

April  to  June . 

March . 

July . 

April  to  June . 

April  to  May . 

April . 

July . 

April  15  to  July  15.  . 

May  to  July . 

May . 

June  to  July . 

April  to  July . 

March  to  September. 

May  and  June . 

]  May  and  June . 

April  and  May . 

March  to  June . 

April  and  May . 

April  and  May . 

March  to  June . 

May  and  June . 

May  and  June . 

March  to  September 

April  to  May . 

March  to  September 

May  and  June . 

May  and  June . 

May  and  June . 

July  and  August .  .  . 
May  and  June.  .  . 


Number  of 
Plantings  for 

Space  Required 

Seed  or  Plants  for 
100'  of  Row 

No.  Ft.  of  Row 
for  Five 

Full  Supply 

Rows  Apart 

In  Rows 

One  Planting 

3-5 

18"-24" 

3-4" 

1  quart 

50 

2 

24"-30" 

6-8" 

1  pint 

50 

1 

4' 

3' 

Vi  pint 

25 

3—4 

12"-18" 

3" 

2  ounces 

50 

2 

30" 

2' 

34  ounce 

25 

2 

2'-.3' 

2’ 

50-60  plants 

50 

i 

3' 

2' 

50  plants 

100 

3-4 

12"-1S" 

i' 

1  ounce 

50 

2 

30" 

2' 

50  plants 

50 

i 

2'-3  34' 
2'-3K' 

6" 

200  plants 

50 

i 

6" 

200  plants 

50 

3-5 

3' 

1' 

34  pmt. 

500 

2 

4' 

4' 

A  ounce 

50 

1 

3' 

2' 

50  plants 

40 

1 

15"-18" 

T 

100  plants 

20 

O 

15"-1S" 

3"-4" 

34  ounce 

20 

3-6 

12"-15" 

6"-8" 

34  ounce 

50 

1 

6' 

4'-6' 

34  ounce 

100 

1 

1 

3' 

1' 

2  ounces 

25 

1' 

3" 

1  ounce 

100 

1 

T 

2" 

3  pints 

100 

1 

18" 

4" 

J4  ounce 

10 

1 

2' 

6" 

34  ounce 

100 

3-4 

2' 

1' 

1  quart 

300 

i 

3' 

2' 

50  plants 

50 

i 

8' 

6 '-8' 

34  ounce 

50 

5-8 

12"-15" 

2" 

1  ounce 

20 

1 

18" 

4" 

1  ounce 

150 

2-3 

12"-1S" 

4" 

1  ounce 

50 

1 

4' 

4' 

34  ounce 

25 

1 

6 '-8' 

6 '-8' 

34  ounce 

50 

2 

3 '-4' 

2 '-3' 

33-50  plants 

75 

3-5 

12"-18" 

4" 

34  ounce 

40 

1 

8' 

6 '-8' 

1  ounce 

40 
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though  by  dint  of  hard  labor  one  gets  some  re¬ 
sults,  they  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  would  have 
been  attained  with  vegetables  suited  to  such  a 
soil.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  not  economical  to 
try  to  grow  long  season  varieties  where  the 
growing  season  is  so  short  that  they  will  fail, 
or  mature  only  a  small  part  of  their  normal 
yield.  In  the  accompanying  lists  of  vegetables 
for  special  conditions  I  have  mentioned  both 
those  which  are  particular  about  soil  prepara¬ 
tion  and  fertility,  and  those  requiring  a  long 
season  of  growth. 

Different  Types  of  Gardens 

There  are  several  types  of  garden  you  may 
elect  to  have.  To  make  definite  distinctions, 
we  may  mention  the  pleasure  garden,  the 
efficiency  garden,  the  little  garden,  the  com¬ 
plete  garden  and  the  part-time  garden. 

The  pleasure  garden  is,  as  the  name  sug¬ 
gests,  primarily  for  the  fun  of  the  thing — and 
that  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  reason  for  having 
a  garden,  even  in  these  times.  It  is  much  less 
expensive  than  golf  or  tennis,  just  as  good 
exercise,  and,  to  many,  just  as  much  fun.  But 
certainly  there  is  more  pleasure  to  be  had  in  a 
garden  that  is  successful  than  in  one  that  is 
a  failure,  so  that  even  if  the  utility  side  of  your 
garden  is  of  secondary  importance,  neverthe¬ 
less  you  are  interested  in  planning  and  plant¬ 
ing  a  garden  that  will  succeed.  And  success 
cannot  be  attained  without  preliminary  thought. 

For  the  pleasure  garden,  however,  you  will 
not  be  restricted  in  making  your  choice  of 
vegetables  by  considerations  of  economy  and 
food  value.  You  feel  free  to  attempt  “honey 
dew”  melons,  or  okra,  or  pe-tsai,  or  fennel,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  cabbage,  turnips  and 
rutabagas  could  be  grown  with  much  less 
trouble  and  would  produce  many  times  as 
much  for  the  table.  But  it  is  easy  to  attempt 
too  much  in  a  garden  of  this  kind,  and  they 
are  often  very  wasteful  gardens:  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  horse  loads  of  surplus  vegetables 
that  had  “gone  by,”  carried  away  from  such 
gardens  to  the  dump.  Carelessness  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  your  actual  needs,  and  the  wasteful 
employment  of  labor  for  work  of  this  kind, 
will  be  inexcusable  this  year. 


Cover  the  seed  in  the  drill  with  the 
back  of  a  rake,  pulling  the  soil  over  it 
from  both  sides 


The  third  step  is  to  make  a  drill  or 
shallow  trench  for  the  new  seed,  guided 
by  a  marking  line 


Next  comes  the  planting.  The  onion 
rows  are  far  enough  apart  to  give  the 
new  seed  a  chance  to  grow 


VEGETABLES  for  SPECIAL  PURPOSES 


For 

the  Small  Garden 

Beans 

Parsley 

Foie  beans 

Parsnips 

Beets 

Peas  (?) 

Carrots 

Radish 

Lettuce 

Spinach 

Celery 

Swiss  chard 

Kohlrabi 

Summer  squash 

Onion,  sets 

Tomatoes 

Onion,  seeds  ( ? ) 

Turnips 

For  the  Efficiency  Gardei 

Beans 

Lettuce 

Foie  beans 

Onions 

Beets 

Swiss  chard 

Cabbage  (  ?) 

Turnips 

Carrots 

Tomatoes 

koiiirabi 

Parsnips  (?) 

For 

the  Salad  Garden 

Chives 

Lettuce 

Corn  salad 

Onion  sets 

Cress 

Mustard 

Celery 

Leek 

Cucumbers 

Pe-tsai 

Cos  lettuce 

Radishes 

Chicory  (Whitloof) 

Tomatoes 

Endive 

Vegetables  That  Will  Do  Well  on  New  Soil 


Beans 
Beets 
Cabbage 
Carrots  (  ?) 
Corn 

Cucumbers 

Peas 

Vegetables 

Lima  beans 

Carrots 

Celery 

Egg-plants 

Endive 

Lettuce 

Vegetables 


Pumpkin 
Radish 
Spinach 
Squash 
Tomatoes 
Turnips 

That  Require  Especially 

PARED  ANI)  FERTILE  SOIL 

Onions 

Parsnips 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Salsify 


Well  Pre- 


EOR  THE 


Before  Early  July 
Beans 

*  Beets 

*  Cabbage  (earliest) 
Carrots 

*Corn  (earliest) 

*  Lett  uce 
Onion  sets 
Peas 
Radish 
Spinach 


*  Started  under  glass 
After  Mid-August 
■:  Pole  beans 
‘Lima  beans 
Brussels  sprouts 
Cabbage 
Beets 

Vegetables  R e q ui i: i n g 
Lima  beans,  pole 
Late  sweet  corn  (second 
planting) 

Egg-plant 


"Early- and-Late” 
Garden 

Carrots 
Celery 
Sweet  corn 
‘  Cucumbers 
Endive 

*  Melons 
‘Onions 

*  Parsnips 
‘Peppers 
‘Radish 
‘Salsify 
‘Swiss  chard 
‘Squash 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 


Vegetable 


*  Planted  at  usual  time. 
Balance  planted  or  trans¬ 
planted  in  late  June. 
a  Long  Growing  Season 
Melons  (except  earliest  va¬ 
rieties) 

Peppers  (late  varieties) 


The  efficiency  garden  is,  of  course,  to  be 
planned  for  the  fullest  possible  returns.  But 
even  so  it  cannot  be  a  standardized  garden. 
Circumstances  alter  cases.  The  vegetables 
which  are,  as  a  general  thing,  the  most  profit¬ 
able  to  grow  are  mentioned  in  the  efficiency 
garden  list.  Potatoes  are  not  included;  for 
small  gardens,  usually,  they  are  not  profitable, 
as  they  are  difficult  to  grow  successfully  and 
require  a  long  season  and  a  good  deal  of  room 
in  comparison  with  a  number  of  other  things. 
If  you  can  obtain  enough  land  to  have  a  potato 
patch  in  addition  to  your  regular  garden,  that 
is  another  thing;  if  you  are  sure  you  will  have 
time  to  attend  to  them  properly,  it  will  pay 
to  try  them,  but  don’t  plunge  too  heavily  the 
first  time.  More  people  fail  with  potatoes  than 
with  almost  any  other  garden  vegetable. 

If  you  have  more  time  for  gardening,  in 
proportion,  than  you  have  ground,  the  efficiency 
garden  should  be  planned  and  worked  as  in¬ 
tensively  as  possible;  that  means  rows  as  close 
together  as  possible,  interplanting,  companion 
crops,  tomatoes  and  peas  staked  up,  etc.  If, 
however,  your  time  is  more  limited  than  your 
garden  space,  plan  your  garden  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  taken  care  of,  either  with  wheel  hoe 
or  horse — rows  uniform  distances  apart,  little 
or  no  interplanting,  dwarf  peas  that  do  not  re¬ 
quire  brushing,  etc. 

Above  all,  for  the  efficiency  garden,  plan  to 
grow  a  good  supply  of  root  crops  for  fall  and 
winter,  such  as  rutabagas,  turnips,  beets  and 
carrots,  all  of  which  can  be  planted  to  follow 
the  earlier  spring  crops.  They  are  easy  to 
grow,  free  from  insects  and  diseases,  and  pro¬ 
duce  very  heavily — a  bushel  or  more  to  a  SO' 
row  in  good  soil. 

The  Little  Garden 

The  little  garden  is  always  somewhat  of  a 
problem  so  far  as  planning  is  concerned.  Even 
in  a  garden  as  small  as  20'  by  40'  you  can 
have  some  of  practically  all  of  the  vegetables 
there  are  to  be  grown;  but  as  a  general  thing 
it  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  limit  the 
number  of  things  in  a  small  garden  so  as  to 
have  a  supply  of  each  that  will  be  worth  while. 

( Continued  on  page  70) 


Finally,  firm  the  soil.  The  roll's  of 
onions  will  be  out  of  the  way  before  the 
vegetables  between  mature 
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A  PAGE  of  COLOR  SCHEMES 

Suggestions  for  Many  Rooms  that  Have  Been  Sent 
to  House  iff  Garden  Readers 


TO  the  decorator  and  the  woman  who  would 
furnish  her  home  in  good  taste,  color 
schemes  are  as  necessary  as  recipes  are  to  a 
good  cook.  For  the  color  scheme  of  a  room 
plays  the  major  part  in  establishing  its  atmos¬ 
phere  of  livableness.  It  is  what  makes  the 
bedroom  restful,  the  hall  hospitable,  the  living 
room  livable,  the  den  inviting.  It  brings  the 
great  outdoors  into  the  enclosed  porch,  es¬ 
tablishes  good  cheer  in  the  breakfast  room  and 
makes  the  nursery  a  land  of  wonder. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  coloi 
scheme,  hundreds  of  House  &  Garden  read¬ 
ers  write  in  each  month,  asking  for  sugges¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  room  to 
be  redecorated,  sometimes  an  entire  house. 
The  decorator  in  charge  of  these  problems  has 
planned  out  in  one  day  an  apartment,  an  offi¬ 
cers’  recreation  room,  a  dentist's  office  and  a 
country  house.  This  service,  which  is  given 
free  of  charge,  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  magazine’s  activities.  That 
the  readers  appreciate  its  value  can  be  judged 
by  their  numerous  letters. 

’  To  show  the  scope  of  this  service  and  the 
detailed  instructions  given  are  appended  a 
few  of  the  letters  taken  at  random  from  the 
files.  Perhaps  your  problem  is  here.  If  none 
of  these  color  schemes  fits  your  rooms,  why  not 
write  The  Information  Service  about  them.-" 

THE  first  letter  is  from  a  reader  in  New 
Jersey  who  had  an  all-year  country  home. 
She  enclosed  a  rough  floor  plan  of  the  house 
showing  how  the  rooms  are  arranged  and  what 
the  exposure  is,  and  asked  for  some  brief  sug¬ 
gestions.  To  her  these  suggestions  were  made: 

“In  your  dining  room  I  should  use  draperies  of 
Japanese  silk,  matching  the  wall  paper  in  tone.  Up¬ 
holster  the  furniture  in  a  striped  material  of  har¬ 
monious  shade,  and  use  an  Axminster  rug. 

“Briefly,  I  should  do  the  other  rooms  as  follows: 
The  hall ’in  a  warm  gray;  in  the  living  room,  a 
brown  rug,  cretonne  curtains  of  tan,  rose  and  a 
little  blue,  rose-colored  lamp-shades;  in  your  bed¬ 
room,  blue  walls  and  rug,  with  chintz  hangings  of 
blue  and  yellow,  yellow  shades  for  the  lights;  in  the 
boy’s  room,  tan  walls,  a  green  rug,  hangings  of  striped 
tan  and  green;  in  the  guest  room,  gray  walls,  rose 
hangings  and  deep  rose  carpet.” 

ANOTHER  reader,  in  Texas,  wants  her 
trellised  breakfast  room  decorated.  So 
she  received  the  following: 

“Your  idea  of  using  painted  furniture  is  excellent, 
and  I  agree  with  you  that  it  would  be  better  to  utilize 
some  other  color  than  white  for  this  furniture.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  small  breakfast  room  with 
trellis  and  plants  really  needs  a  good  deal  of  color 
in  the  same  way  that  a  solarium  does. 

“I  was  talking  to  a  prominent  New  York  decora¬ 
tor  the  other  day  and  he  described  to  me  the  color 
scheme  to  be  used  for  a  small  sun  room,  which  I 
think  would  be  exceptionally  attractive  in  your  break¬ 
fast  room.  The  fundamental  colors  were  green — a 
soft,  grayed,  apple  green — and  lavender. 

The  furniture  was  painted  in  the  former 
color,  a  great  favorite  just  now,  and  most 
atractive  in  effect.  In  the  use  of  lavender 
lay  the  novelty  of  the  room.  This  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  small  silken  shades  for  the 
lights,  and  in  the  hangings  which  were  of 
linen  with  a  striking  flowered  design  in 
lavender  and  green.  I  think  that  you  would 
find  the  working  out  of  this  idea  would 
produce  a  very  cheerful  and  restful  room 
to  begin  the  day  in.” 

A  THIRD  reader,  this  time  from 
Pennsylvania,  wants  to  know 
what  paper  and  rugs  to  use  in  her 


dining-room  which  contains  walnut  and  oak 
furniture  and  many  built-in  cupboards,  and 
how  to  paper  a  bedroom  which  has  twin  brass 

beds  and  walnut  dresser: 

“In  the  first  place,  I  advise  your  using  a  gray  two- 
tone  striped  paper  in  the  dining  room.  The  up  and 
down  lines  of  the  stripes  will  to  some  extent  neutral¬ 
ize  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  cupboards,  and  make 
a  good  background  for  them.  For  floor  covering  I 
suggest  a  rug  made  of  strips  of  mulberry-colored 
carpeting  sewn  together.  I  his  idea  of  sewing  carpet 
to  form  a  rug  is  economical  and  very  successful  as 
well. 

“In  the  bedrooms  use:  (1)  A  small  flowered  paper 
with  a  cream  background,  or  (2)  a  tan  striped  papei. 
Both  of  these  are  restful  and  unobtrusive,  thoroughly 
suited  to  a  bedroom.” 

FROM  Virginia  a  reader  writes  for  color 
schemes  for  four  bedrooms.  These  sug¬ 
gestions  were  made: 

"  “I  submit  a  few  ideas  for  the  bedrooms.  In  each 
case,  accessories  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  little  in¬ 
cidental  furnishings  which  can  do  so  much  to  lend 
color  and  character  to  a  room,  and  whose  value 
is  so  often  neglected — a  lamp,  a  bowl,  painted  light¬ 
ing-fixtures,  and  so  on. 

“(1)  Mulberry  or  plum-colored  rug;  sage  green 
taffeta  hangings  and  bed  covers;  Colonial  striped 
paper ;  accessories  of  lemon  yellow. 

“(2)  Yellow  wall  paper;  green  rug;  hangings  and 
bed  cover  of  figured  material,  green,  yellow  and  blue; 
accessories  of  vermilion. 

“(3)  Tan  cartridge  or  blend  paper;  brown  rug; 
hangings  of  large  design  on  a  tan  background,  acces¬ 
sories  of  peacock  blue. 

“(4)  Pale  mulberry  striped  paper;  lavender  rug; 
old  rose  hangings;  window  curtains  and  bed  cover 
of  white  taffeta  piped  with  lavender.” 

THE  next  problem  comes  from  North 
Carolina.  It  is  an  old  house  surrounded 
with  fir  trees,  and  the  rooms  had  to  be  made 
cheery.  These  are  the  suggestions: 

“In"  the  first  place  I  advise  your  having  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  dining  room  finished  in  white  or  ivory 
flat  finish  paint.  You  will  find  the  flat  finish  more 
satisfactory  than  the  shiny  enamel.  For  the  walls 
I  suggest  a  Colonial  striped  paper  in  pale  yellow— 
avoid  lemon  yellow,  of  course — and  Delft  blue  tiles 
are  permissible  for  the  fireplace.  I  should  have 
undercurtains  of  very  thin  cream  net,  and  overdra- 
peries  of  blue  and  yellow  striped  taffeta,  or  if  you 
prefer,  of  linen  in  which  blue  and  yellow  predomi¬ 
nate. 

“An  attractive  and  appropriate  sort  of  pictures 
to  use  in  this  room  would  be  English  prints  in  nar¬ 
row  black  frames. 

“In  the  sitting  room  use  a  cartridge  paper  of 
warm  tone,  and  over-curtains  of  thin  yellow  silk. 
You  will  need  this  coloring  to  warm  and  brighten 
the  room  since  it  has  a  northern  exposure.  If  you 
want  to  add  a  touch  of  distinction  to  the  curtains, 
I  would  pipe  them  with  a  band  of  blue  silk  on  the 
edge.  The  fireplace  might  be  finished  in  cream- 
colored  brick.” 

HERE  is  a  New  York  apartment  in  which 
the  problems  were  mostly  mechanical. 
You  can  judge  from  the  answers  what  the  ques¬ 
tions  were: 


“1.  For  unlined  curtains  in  the  dining  room  you 
could  use  an  orange  sunfast  which  could  be  made 
to  fall  below  the  sill,  and  with  a  valance  at  top,  or 
a  silvery  green  gauze  to  be  carried  to  the  floor. 

“2.  Taut  wires  and  pulleys  for  draw  curtains  are 
to  be  had  at  any  department  store,  together  with  the 
necessary  rods  and  rings. 

“3.  It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  arrange  un¬ 
lined  curtains  so  that  they  will  draw. 

“4.  I  would  suggest  that  your  net  sill  curtains 
be  hemmed  instead  of  edged  with  lace. 

“5.  These  curtains  should  be  hung  on  a  rod  where 
the  curtain  poles  go. 

“6.  In  the  living  room  for  full  length  hangings 
you  might  use  either  striped  silk  of  fairly  heavy  qual¬ 
ity  or  a  cotton  rep  with  blue  and  browns  mixed.  If 
you  want  a  lined  curtain  I  would  use  a  cretonne. 

“7.  Sateen  is  a  very  good  material  for  lining. 

“8.  Figured  linens  should  always  be  lined,  be¬ 
cause  the  texture  is  such  that  they  lose  design  _  and 
color  when  the  light  comes  through  them.  Lining 
preserves  tire  silk,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

“9.  There  is  no  reason  why  portieres  and  window 
hangings  should  be  the  same;  in  fact  the  portieres 
should  be  made  inconspicuous  both  as  to  color  and 
design. 

“10.  Poles  for  full  length  window  hangings  should 
be  either  dull  brass  rods  or  wooden  rods  covered 
with  cretonne  of  the  same  material  as  the  curtains. 
This  last  is  an  excellent  treatment  now  being  used 
by  the  best  decorators.” 

FROM  the  Louisiana  State  University 
comes  the  problem  of  furnishing  a  model 
apartment  to  use  in  demonstrations  for  a  class. 
The  professor  sent  in  sketches  of  the  rooms 
and  in  return  these  suggestions  were  made: 

“In  the  dining  room  I  should  use  a  Seminole  flat 
weave  rug — to  be  had  for  $3  the  square  yard — in 
soft  green  with  a  darker  green  border.  With  this, 
green  painted  furniture  with  a  mulberry  stripe  will 
be  very  charming.  I  suggest  your  getting  a  table, 
four  side  chairs,  two  arm  chairs  and  a  buffet.  Ihe 
walls  should  be  in  soft  tan  with  burlap  one  tone 
deeper,  while  at  the  windows  you  might  have  under 
curtains  of  soft  beige  scrim  with  overdrapes  of  Eng¬ 
lish  chintz  in  green,  mulberry  and  tan. 

“Over  the  mantel  in  this  room  I  should  have  a 
print  in  soft  greens  and  other  colors,  framed  in  plain 
brown.  For  the  bedroom  I  should  suggest  your  get¬ 
ting  a  three-foot  bed  of  the  day  bed  type,  painted  in 
soft  blue  and  upholstered  in  striped  floral  cretonne, 
which  should  also  be  used  for  your  overdrapes  with 
under  curtains  of  white  scrim.  Other  necessary  ar¬ 
ticles  of  furniture  will  be  a  chiffonier  (preferably  with 
a  mirror),  a  dressing  table  with  single  or  triplicate 
mirror,  a  straight  chair  with  rush  seat,  a  dressing  table 
stool,  a  wicker  easy  chair  with  cretonne  cushioning, 
and  a  small  night  stand  with  a  lamp.  This  furniture 
should  all  be  painted  to  match  the  bed.  A  plain 
rug  will  be  best  for  the  floor.” 

IN  an  Illinois  home  were  two  bedrooms  that 
proved  hard  to  decorate.  The  reader  found 
these  ideas  of  value: 

“The  difficulty  you  have  in  giving  these  bedrooms 
a  cosy  appearance  is  probably  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  color  of  the  wall  paint  is  too  cold  for  a  northern 
exposure.  Your  task  is  to  make  the  rooms  cheerful 
and  bright  in  spite  of  the  cold,  gray  blue  of  the  walls. 
For  this  reason  I  should  advise  your  using  thin 
under  curtains  with  overdrapes  rather  than  the 
ruffled  curtains  you  suggest.  The  under  curtains 
I  should  make  of  quite  a  deep  shade  of 
cream  scrim. 

“In  the  room  with  maple  furniture  I 
should  have  overdrapes  of  a  French  cre¬ 
tonne  in  rose  and  blue  with  a  ruffled 
valance  across  the  top.  I  would  make  the 
bed  cover  of  this  same  material.  The  rug 
might  be  of  a  very  deep  old  rose,  and  the 
fireplace  chair  upholstered  in  old  rose.  For 
the  lamp  I  should  use  a  plain  parchment 
shade  with  a  blue  border. 

“In  the  other  bedroom  I  should  have  a 
mulberry  rug.  At  the  windows  you  might 
have  a  cretonne  of  mulberry  and  yellow, 
or  if  you  prefer,  you  may  dispense  with 
over-curtains  here  and  use  cream  colored 
casement  cloth  bound  with  mulberry  silk.” 
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The  color  scheme  of  this  din¬ 
ing-room  includes  wainscot 
painted  putty  gray,  gr  ass  p&- 
per  above,  Italian  furniture 
in  gray  oak,  upholstered  in 
red  figured  velvet;  terra  cotta 
vases.  II.  F.  Huber,  decorator 


There  is  a  richness  to  Ja¬ 
cobean  formality,  especially 
'when  fully  developed  in  a  hall. 
The  wood  here  is  oak  panel¬ 
ing  finished  in  dark  brown 
and  carved.  F.  C.  Farley  and 
P .  M.  Hooper,  architects 


Gillies 


Where  the  entrance  hall  is  sufficiently  large  it  can  be  decorated  as  a  living  room,  made  an 
addition  to  that  room.  In  this  residence,  the  home  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Esq.,  Pur¬ 
chase,  N.  Y .,  it  has  been  treated  as  a  music  room  off  the  terrace.  The  walls  are  grayish 
tan  sand  finished  plaster,  woodwork  cream,  and  the  color  of  carpets  and  hangings  neutral 
shades  of  tan  and  mauve.  H.  A.  Jacobs,  architect. 


. 
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A  city  living  room  with  con¬ 
cessions  to  existing  conditions 
has  grass-cloth  walls,  Flem¬ 
ish  oak  woodwork,  green 
Spanish  tile  fireplace,  and 
green  damask  draper  i  e  s. 
H.  F.  Huber,  decorator 


Gillies 


A  stairs  landing  offers  an  in¬ 
teresting  opportunity  for  a 
decorative  touch.  Here  a  cir¬ 
cular  landing  has  been  built 
up  with  a  seat  and  the  case¬ 
ments  curtained  individually. 
II .  A .  Jacobs,  architect 


The  wall  background  of  this  living  room  is  gray  oak.  The  furniture  is  walnut  upholstered 
in  plum  figured  velvet.  Curtains  are  dark  blue.  Chinese  vases  serve  as  lamp  bowls;  the 
shades  are  embroidered.  It  is  a  room  of  large,  open  spaces,  a  room  abundantly  lighted.  It 
is  in  the  residence  of  E.  P.  Charlton,  Esq.,  at  Westport  Harbor,  R.  I.  F.  C.  Farley  and 

P.  M.  Hooper,  architects 
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PLANNING  a  GARDEN  of  TRUE 

General  Principles  of  Color  Variations,  Contrasts  and  Harmonies  Applied 
to  a  Definite  Planting  Scheme-Tke  Best  Sorts  and  Where  to  Place  Them 


BLUE 


From  early  July  until  October  the  showy, 
light  blue  bells  of  the  platycodons  are  one  of 
the  garden’s  real  sights 


are  good  for  secondary 
positions 


The  mertensia,  or  Virginia  cowslip,  blooms  in 
late  April  and  May.  It  is  light  blue,  with 
luxuriant  gray-green  foliage 


ELIZABETH  LEONARD  STRANG 


TO  be  effective  the  flowers  for  a  blue  gar 
den  must  be  of  a  true  blue  color,  entirely 
free  from  tones  verging  on  lavender  and  violet 
Inasmuch  as  blue  is  a  receding  color  more  of 
it  must  be  used  than  is  necessary  m  the  case 
of  strong,  advancing  colors  like  scarlet  an 
yellow,  and  the  effect  will  be  weak  unless 
employed  in  masses  sufficiently  large  to  over¬ 
come  this  tendency.  . 

Because  a  garden  of  one  color  is  always 

uninteresting,  there  should  be 
added  to  the  blue  at  each  season 
a  little  deep,  royal  purple  of  a 
shade  that  reveals  no  hint  of  red 
or  magenta,  and  whose  velvety 
richness  almost  equals  the  con¬ 
trast  value  of  black.  Such  a 
purple  combined  with  puie  sky 
blue  achieves  dazzling  results. 

To  intensify  the  blue  in  the  fore¬ 
going  contrast,  introduce  some 
pale  yellow  and  creamy  white. 

The  deeper  the  blue,  the  more 
intense  the  yellow — in  fact  even 
orange  can  be  used  if  judgment 
is  exercised  in  the  quantity  em¬ 
ployed,  because  a  small  patch  of 
deep  color  strikes  the  eye  with  a 
force  equivalent  to  that  conveyed 
by  a  much  larger  patch  of  a 
somewhat  paler  tint. 

Accordingly,  the  pale  blue  of 
anchusa  or  flax  looks  best  with 
the  straw  color  of  Iris  flavescens, 
and  the  deep  cobalt  of  Veronica 
with  the  intense  orange  of  the 
California  poppy.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  these  contrasting  tones  must 
at  all  times  be  kept  strictly  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  blue. 

In  making  the  plan  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  forecast  the  result  to  A 
a  nicety;  but  if  the  contrast  proves 
too  strong  when  the  garden  is  in 
bloom  it  is  easy  to  reduce  the  tone 
by  sufficient  blossoms  to  secure 
the  proper  effect. 


Tracing  the  evolution  of  the  foregoing  prin 
ciples  throughout  the  season;  noting  which 
flowers  appear  best,  those  which  lag  those 
which  keep  pace  with  and  those  which  defeat 
the  plan,  is  deeply  interesting  and  profitable. 
A  successful  working  out  of  the.  scheme  calls 
for  a  study  of  flowers  which  will  stand  you 

in  good  stead.  . 

At  each  season  there  must  be  a  dominance  ot 
blue  secured  by  the  selection  of  the  best  species 


in  that  color  due  at  that  particular  time;  also, 
corresponding  accents  of  contrasting  color. 

The  placing  of  these  flowers  must  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  with  relation  to  the  design  of 
the  garden  as  a  whole.  No  part  of  the  garden 
should  be  bare  or  lacking  in  bloom  at  any 
particular  turning  point  during  the  season; 
therefore,  a  careful  distribution  of  the  flowers 
for  each  period,  early  and  late  in  one  bed, 
becomes  absolutely  necessary.  The  accents  are, 
of  course,  placed  at  the  garden’s 
focal  points.  For  instance:  The 
yellows  and  purples  show  strong¬ 
est  around  the  pool,  are  only  a 
little  less  striking  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance  steps,  are  more 
subordinated  on  the  center  walk, 
and  appear  only  in  a  minor  part 
of  the  sqheme  at  the  less  impor¬ 
tant  points, - 

Aside  from  the  arrangement  re¬ 
lated  to  design,  it  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind  the  heights  of  the  flowers 
as  affecting  their  positions  in  the 
beds.  In  general,  low  plants  are 
placed  toward  the  front  and  tall 
ones  form  a  frame  or  background ; 
but  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
effect  of  stiffness  a  certain  amount 
of  artless  deviation  is  allowable. 

Then  the  forms  of  the  plants 
themselves  suggest  certain  group¬ 
ings.  For  example:  spikes  of 
gladioli  beside  soft  masses  of 
gypsophila;  larkspur  in  large, 
round  masses  in  the  centers  of 
the  beds  where  they  may  domi¬ 
nate  during  their  period  of 
bloom;  asters  around  the  bound¬ 
aries  where  they  may  grow  in¬ 
conspicuously  in  the  fore  and 
mid  parts  of  the  season,  to  spring 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


The  larkspurs,  in  a  wide 
variety  of  blues,  supply  a 
dominating  note  during  June, 
and  well  on  into  July 
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Chionodoxa  Lucilce:  Glory-of-the-snow,  3"-6", 
mid-March  to  early  May.  Light  blue, 
shading  to  white  at  center. 

Scilla  Sibirica:  Siberian  squill,  2"-6",  March 
and  April.  China  blue  of  a  greener  cast 
than  the  chionodoxa. 

Muscari  botryoides,  var.  Heavenly  Blue:  Grape 
hyacinth,  6"-9",  April  and  May.  Deep  blue 
flowers  in  clusters. 

Puschkinia  Libanotica:  Striped  squill,  4"-12", 
late  April  to  early  May.  Bluish  violet. 

Perennials 

5.  Mertensia  Virginica:  Virginia  cowslip,  l'-2', 
late  April  to  late  May.  Flowers  pendant, 
tubular,  light  blue  with  pink  buds.  The 
luxuriant  gray-green  foliage  dies  down  later 
in  the  summer. 

*7.  Anchusa  Italica,  var.  Opal:  Italian  alkanet,  3', 
May  and  June.  Light  blue,  masses  well, 
very  effective. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora:  Early  forget-me-not,  6"- 
12",  late  April  to  July. 

Myosotis  palustris,  var.  semperflorens :  F.ver- 
blooming  forget-me-not,  6"-12".  May  to 
September.  Both  are  light  blue,  the  former 
growing  tall  and  branching  as  the  season 
advances. 

Polcmonium  replans:  Greek  valerian,  6"-8", 
late  April  to  early  June.  Creeping  border 
plants  of  light  blue,  slightly  lavender. 
Linum  perenne:  Blue  flax,  18",  mid-May  to 
August.  Light  blue,  small  flower  on  deli¬ 
cate  stems. 

11.  Aquilegia  cwrulea:  Rocky  Mountain  blue  colum¬ 
bine,  l'-2',  May  and  June.  Some  of  the 
selected  hybrids  are  also  good  blues. 


8. 


10. 


SUMMER— Blue 

*12.  Delphinium  hybrids:  Larkspur,  2'-5',  June  and 
July.  Many  tones  of  dark  and  light  blue, 
combining  well.  The  variety  Belladonna 
is  a  clear  light  blue. 

13.  Veronica  maritima :  Speedwell,  2f,  July  to  Sep¬ 

tember;  large  spikes. 

14.  Salvia  uliginosa:  Sage,  4',  June  until  frost. 

Light  blue  flowers  with  gray  foliage.  Looks 
best  in  background,  as  it  is  somewhat 
coarse. 

15.  Veronica  longifolia  var.  subsessilis:  Speedwell, 

3',  mid-July,  lasts  a  month.  Deep  cobalt 
blue  spikes. 

16.  Eupatorium  cwlestinum:  Mist  -  flower,  l'-2, 

August  to  November.  Dull  blue,  flat-topped 
clusters  resembling  ageratum. 

17.  Aconitum  autumn  ale:  Monkshood,  4',  August 

and  September.  Dull  blue,  shading  to  white. 


/  ndex 
*18. 


19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 


Platycodon  grandiflorum :  Japanese  bellflower, 
1  '-3',  early  July  to  October.  Very  large, 
showy,  wide-open  bells  of  light  blue, 
pinker  in  tone  than  the  larkspur.  The  same 
color  as  the  Campanula  persicifolia,  which 
has  been  omitted  from  the  June  list  as  not 
quite  harmonizing  with  the  larkspur, 
though  excellent  alone. 

Salvia  azurea:  Pitcher’s  sage,  3'-4',  August  and 
September.  Slender  spikes  of  pale  blue  in 
great  abundance,  gray  foliage. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus :  African  lily  (bulb), 
August.  Large  umbels  of  deep  blue  flowers 
on  tall  stalks.  Should  be  grown  in  pots 
or  tubs;  not  hardy. 

Ageratum  (annual):  Heads  of  blue  flowers, 
frost-resisting. 

a.  Little  Blue  Star,  5",  light  blue. 

b.  Dwarf  Blue,  9",  deep  blue. 

Annual  larkspur:  Light  blue.  2',  satisfactory 
in  color  and  form. 

Ncmcsia  (annual):  Light  blue,  1'.  Covered 
with  masses  of  small  light  blue  flowers. 
Other  good  light  blue  annuals  are  nemo- 
phila  with  light  blue  cup-shaped  flowers, 
and  nigella  or  love-in-a-mist. 


AUTUMN— Blue 

24.  Aconitum  Fischeri:  Monkshood,  2',  September 
and  October.  Dwarf,  with  very  large  pale 
blue  flowers. 

23.  Aconitum  Wilsoni:  Monkshood,  5'-6\  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October.  A  taller  variety  with  the 
same  large  light  blue  flowers. 

*26.  Aster  Novcc-Bclgi  var.  John  Wood:  3',  Sep¬ 
tember.  Clear  blue  flowers  in  large  clusters. 

*27.  Aster,  Climax:  5',  September  and  October. 

Very  large  light  blue  flowers  with  yellow 
centers. 

28.  Centiana  scabra :  Japanese  gentian,  2';  very 
late.  Intense  blue. 


Bulbs 


SPRING— Yellow 


29. 


Tulipa  Kaufmanniana :  A  very  early  tulip  ap¬ 
pearing  in  March  or  April.  Flowers  some¬ 
what  spreading,  of  creamy  white  with  prim¬ 
rose  yellow  center,  the  outside  striped  and 
tinged  rosy  red. 

Narcissus  in  pale  yellow  varieties. 

Barri  type:  short  cup,  pale  yellow  perianth, 
orange  eye. 

Poetaz  hybrids:  short  cup,  in  clusters  on 
stem,  pale  yellow,  fragrant. 

Lecdsii  type:  short  or  chalice  cup,  very  pale 
creamy  yellow  or  white. 

Tulip,  Moonlight:  A  May-flowering  variety, 

having  globe-shaped  flowers  of  pale  lumi¬ 
nous  yellow  on  tall  stems. 

Perennials 

32.  Iris  Germanica,  var.  flavescens :  Flower-de-luce, 
2'-3',  blooms  in  May.  Very  pale  straw 
color. 


30. 


31. 


Index 

SUMMER— Yellow 

33.  Rose,  Harrison’s  Yellow:  3'-5',  June.  Small 

semi-double  flowers  completely  covering  the 
bush. 

34.  Thalictrum  flavttm:  Meadow  rue,  2'-4',  July 

and  August.  Tassels  of  greenis!^  yellow. 

35.  Clematis  recta:  Herbaceous  Virgin’s  Bower. 

2'-4',  early  June  to  mid-July, 
white  mass,  needs  to  be  tied  up. 

36.  Anthemis  tinctoria,  var.  Kclwayi  alba: 

marguerite,  2'-3',  June  to  October, 
its  best  in  July.  This  variety  is  very  pale 
yellow. 

37.  Gypsophila  paniculata:  Baby's  breath,  2'-3\  July 

and  August.  Mass  of  very  small  white 
flowers.  Double  form  is  also  good. 


AUTUMN— Yellow 

38.  Hardy  chrysanthemum :  Small  golden  button, 
2'-3',  October  and  November. 


Creamy 

Yellow 
but  ai 


Bulbs 

39. 
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41. 


SPRING— Purple 

Crocus  purpureus  grandidorus :  Large,  deep  pur¬ 
ple  crocus,  3"-6",  March  and  April. 

NIALS 

Iris  Germanica,  var.  Purple  King:  blower-de- 
luce,  2'-3',  May.  Of  a  very  deep  purple, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  family  to  flower. 

Viola  cornuta,  var.  Purple  Queen:  Tufted 

pansy,  6"-8",  May  and  June,  and  more  or 
less  all  summer.  A  very  deep  purple. 


SUMMER— Purple 

42.  Clematis  Jackmanni:  Deep  purple  clematis, 

June  and  July.  With  the  larkspur.  A 
vine  which  should  be  trained  on  a  trellis. 

43.  Phlox  paniculata  var.  The  Blue  Hill:  3'-4', 

August  and  September.  Intense  blackish 
purple. 

44.  Purple  petunias  (annual) :  Only  use  a  vermin 

variety  which  is  of  deep,  dark  purple; 
none  of  the  reddish  ones. 

45.  Purple  gladioli  (annual  bulbs)  var.  Baron  Hulot: 

Later  summer,  time  of  bloom  depending  on 
how  late  it  is  planted. 


AUTUMN— Purple 

46.  Some  bloom  from  violas  and  petunias;  and 
gladioli  if  planted  in  early  July  will  bloom 
in  October  and  November. 


Plants  marked  thus  used  for  dominant  effect. 
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OVERDOOR  DECORATIONS 


Photographs  hy  Northend  and  Eberlein 


The  painted  panel  is 
the  most  popular  form 
of  overdoor  decora¬ 
tio  n ,  especially 
adapted  to  a  formal 
room  where  the  wood¬ 
work  is  of  good  peri¬ 
od  design 


Black  and  white 
checked  carpet,  a 
black  and  white  door 
with  a  silhouette 
panel  above.  The 
treatment  would  give 
interest  to  a  dull 
apartment  hall 


In  a  room  of  large 
proportions  and  heavy 
fittings  the  niche  can 
be  used.  This  is  from 
the  office  of  Mellor  & 
Meigs,  architects 


An  unusual  effect  of 
formality  is  found  in 
this  double  door  by 
the  decorative  statues 
of  the  woodwork  and 
the  glassed  panel  below 


1  j 

A  carved  panel  is  often  used  in  the  arch 
of  a  Colonial  doorway 


A  heavily  carved  overdoor  from  the  State 
House  in  Philadelphia 


A  carved  entrance  overdoor  decoration 
with  a  lamp  inserted 
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For  many  years  the  dining-room  chair  has  been  rather  a  commonplace  affair 
but  a  new  style  has  daivned,  which,  inspired  by  the  old  arts  of  Spam  and 
Italy,  is  called  Span-Umbrian.  Chair  at  left,  $25;  at  right,  $32.50.  Both 

in  denim 


The  Renaissance  furniture  of 
Italy  has  given  to  the  designer 
of  today  a  fascinating  variety 
of  tables,  large  and  small. 
Walnut  is  the  material,  in 
mellow  antique  finish.  $65 


An  incidental  table  of  distinctly 
Italian  lineage,  a  piece  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  dignity 
of  Italian  furniture.  $38 


The  present  vogue  of 
Italian  furniture  has  not- 
stopped  short  at  the  living- 
room,  but  has  given  us  a 
few  splendid  sets  for  the 
dining-room  as  well.  Here 
is  the  china  closet  which 
forms  part  of  a  complete 
set  of  Italian  furniture  in 
walnut  —  furniture  which 
creates  a  dining-room  both 
of  romance  and  of 
dignity.  $125 


Chairs  may  possess  as  much 
(or  as  little)  character  as 
people.  Here  is  one  of  Span- 
ish-Italian  derivation,  in  mel¬ 
low,  dull-finished  walnut — it 
declares  itself  at  once  a  chair 
of  character.  In  denim,  $50 


Two  Span-Umbrian  bench¬ 
es  which,  like  the  chair 
above  them,  are  full  of  un¬ 
usual  character.  Their  de¬ 
sign  is  not  elaborate,  yet 
possesses  a  rich  decorative 
value.  For  benches  of  this 
kind  the  living-room  has 
many  uses,  from  window- 
seat  to  fireside.  Upper, 
$45;  lower,  $60.  In  denim 


Nothing  but  a  subtle  yet  bold  blending  of  the  influences  of  Renaissance 
Spain  and  Italy  could  have  produced  such  pieces  of  furniture  as  these 
two  small  stands.  Of  solid  walnut,  their  finish  has  the  same  picturesque 
antiquity  as  their  forms,  and  either  would  be  a  pleasant  companion  beside 
your  reading  chair.  Stand  at  left,  $22;  other,  $27.50 


THE  ROMANCE  of  the  RENAISSANCE 
TRANSLATED  into  FURNITURE 
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THE  GARDEN  POSSIBILITIES  of  a  CITY  BACK  YARD 

Exploding  the  Theory  that  Pleasant  Vistas  and  a  Wealth  of  Bloom  Are  Restricted  to 
the  Broader  Areas  of  Country  Gardens — Three  Definite  Planting  Plans 


THE  city  back  yard  is  by  no  means  the 
hopeless,  dreary  horticultural  desert  that 
one  is  led  by  pessimistic  forecasts  to  believe. 
Whatever  hopelessness  enshrouds  it  is  usually 
evolved  from  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  owner 
or  occupant  of  the  particular  back  yard  under 
consideration.  If  one  takes  the  stand  that  the 
position  is  untenable  and  that  nothing  can  be 
done,  the  probability  is  that  nothing  will  be 
done;  but  if  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  “start  something,”  then  some¬ 
thing  is  going  to  happen,  and  that  something 
will  doubtless  bear  results. 

A  city  back  yard  is  just  so  much  land,  just 
as  an  equal  piece  of  land  elsewhere  is  but  a 
piece  of  land.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  work 
and  see  what  can  be  done  with  it.  To  be  sure, 
the  land  is  apt  to  be  hard  from  lack  of  tilling, 
and  is  probably  lacking  in  fertility;  but  both 
these  objections  can  be  overcome  by  thorough 
digging  in  the  one  case  and  the  application  of 
fertilizers — preferably  well  rotted  barnyard 
manure- — in  the  other. 

Just  what  is  to  be  undertaken  in  reclaiming 
a  neglected  back  yard  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  tenure  of  occupancy.  If  the  residence  is  a 
permanent  home,  then  the  yard  may  be  laid  out 
into  walks,  a  bit  of  lawn,  flower  borders  and 
shrubbery;  for  even  a  two-by-four-rod  lot  will 
afford  room  for  a  generous  planting  and  such 
garden  accessories  as  one  may  desire.  But  if 
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the  home  is  merely  temporary,  then  .not  much 
in  the  way  of  permanent  improvements  will  be 
undertaken ;  yet  the  yard  may  be  made  charm¬ 
ing  by  the  use  of  bedding  plants,  annual  flowers 
and  vines  sensibly  arranged. 

The  Preliminary  Steps 

The  first  thing  to  undertake  will  be  a  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning  up  of  the  ground,  removing 
everything  that  is  not  actually  necessary  and 
making  the  ground  as  smooth  and  presentable 
as  possible.  The  next  thing  in  order  will  be 
hiding  the  division  fences  and  any  outbuild¬ 
ings  that  exist  with  vines  or  tall  growing  an¬ 
nuals.  Narrow  beds  dug  along  the  fences  on 
either  side  may  be  planted  with  vines  of  quick 
growth,  and  such  summer  bedding  plants  and 
tall  annuals  as  cannas,  cosmos,  ricinus,  and  the 
like  may  be  used  to  mask  the  rear  fence.  These 
are  all  plants  which  may  be  started  in  the  house 
from  roots  and  seeds  and  planted  out  when  the 
weather  is  suitable. 

Usually  it  is  preferable  to  leave  the  center 
of  the  lot  open,  seeding  down  the  ground  to 
grass  for  a  bit  of  lawn ;  but  this  is  hardly  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  temporary  home.  As  a  bare  ex¬ 
panse  of  earth  is  anything  but  attractive,  it  will 
be  better  to  put  this  part  of  the  lot  into  flower 
beds,  using  low  growing  annuals  or  bedding 
plants  and  leaving  broad  walks  around  this 
miniature  garden.  This  with  the  border  be¬ 


neath  the  fences  will  cover  the  lot  so  that  only 
the  paths  remain,  and  if  these  can  be  covered 
with  sand  or  gravel  or  even  sifted  coal  ashes  the 
result  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

An  even  better  arrangement  than  the  vines 
growing  up  the  fences  would  be  the  erection  of 
boxes  on  top  of  the  fences  filled  with  trailing 
vines,  such  as  nasturtiums  or  other  gay-flowrer- 
ing  vines.  The  boxes  may  contain  upright 
plants  as  well — just  the  sort  of  planting  that 
one  makes  in  porch  or  window  boxes,  only  on 
a  somewhat  larger  scale.  The  expense  for  this 
sort  of  work  need  not  be  great,  as  rough  wooden 
boxes  will  answer  quite  as  well  as  more  costly 
ones.  The  long  boxes  in  which  curtain  poles 
are  sometimes  shipped  are  just  the  right  thing 
and  can  be  purchased  for  about  twenty-five 
cents  each  at  the  dry  goods  or  furniture  stores. 
They  need  only  filling  with  good  soil  to  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  such  plants  as  one 
may  elect  to  use.  If  the  fence  has  a  flat  board 
on  top,  the  boxes  may  be  set  directly  on  it,  but 
if  no  top  rail  is  present  the  boxes  are  easily 
adjusted  by  means  of  wooden  brackets  attached 
to  the  fence  posts. 

Where  the  boxes  are  adopted  instead  of  plant¬ 
ing  vines  at  the  foot  of  the  fence,  then  scarlet 
salvia,  white  feverfew,  camphor  geraniums, 
nicotiana,  asters,  stocks  and  the  like  may  lift 
their  bright  heads  from  the  ground  to  meet  the 
down  trailing  vines.  Petunias,  verbenas,  sweet 
alyssum  and  ageratum  may  be  used  as  an  edg¬ 
ing,  and  the  whole  will  furnish  a  wealth  of 
bloom  from  early  summer  to  frost. 

Taller  growing  annuals  may  be  banked  about 
the  base  of  the  house  and  the  rear  entrance 
steps.  Erect  a  trellis  of  wire  above  the  entrance 
and  cover  this  with  Japanese  morning  glories, 
Cobcea  scandens,  passion  vines  and  similar  free 
blooming  vines.  On  top  of  the  balustrade  and 
in  all  the  rear  windows  place  boxes  of  bright 
flowers.  If  a  continuous  succession  of  boxes 
along  the  entire  fence  seems  too  great  an  under¬ 
taking,  they  may  be  separated  by  a  few  feet 
and  the  spaces  between  filled  with  some  not 
too  rank  growing  vine  planted  beneath  the 
fence;  or  a  tall  growing  plant  may  be  utilized 
to  fill  the  opening  and  relieve  the  monotony  of 
a  too  level  planting  beneath.  Then  if  one  is 
faithful  with  the  watering  hose,  zealous  in 
training  the  growth  of  vines  and  plants,  and 
will  gather  flowers  before  they  fade  and  keep 
the  plants  free  from  insect  pests,  there  will  be 
no  call  to  despise  the  city  back  yard.  Rather 
one  may  luxuriate  in  the  envy  of  one’s  coun¬ 
try  cousins  when  they  come  to  town. 

The  Permanent  Planting 

The  permanent  back  yard,  however,  should 
have  as  its  chief  charm  a  stretch  of  velvety 
green  sod,  well  trimmed  and  shaved,  and  the 
flowers  should  be  merely  the  framework  and 
adornment  of  its  beauty.  A  broad  cement  or 
graveled  path,  or  one  with  stepping  stones  down 
its  center,  broadening  midway  of  its  length  into 
a  circle  enclosing  an  artificial  pool  for  lilies 
and  goldfish  and  with  garden  seats  at  each  side, 
may  be  the  chief  feature  of  this  part  of  the 
yard.  Mass  planting  of  tall  growing  peren¬ 
nials  and  shrubs  may  serve  as  a  screen  for  an 
enclosing  fence  or  undesirable  view.  Taller 
shrubs  and  ornamental  trees  may  close  the  vista 


Ok- 


( A  )  Summerhouse  or  pergola:  (B)  lily  or  lotus  pool;  ( C ) 
seats  uhth  lattice  backs  and  hoods;  (D)  tall  shrubs;  (E) 
ornamental  trees;  ( F )  low  shrubs  or  tall  perennials;  (G) 
vines;  {H)  low  perennials,  annuals  or  bedding  plants;  ( K ) 
sun  dial;  ( M )  stepping  stones 
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Another  treatment  of  the  narrow  back  yard.  (A)  trellis; 
( B )  bird  bath;  (C)  brick  path;  (D)  painted  wooden  seat; 
(E)  flowers  in  variety;  (F)  ornamental  shrubs;  (&)  flower 
hnv.pi  ■  (H)  brick  wall 


the  heap  is  large  enough  a  large  zinc  tuh  may 
be  embedded  in  the  center  and  the  sides  masked 
with  stones  and  low  growing,  creeping  plants 
set  about  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  taller 
growths  in  the  rear.  Ferns,  English  daisies, 
ageratum,  Phlox  drummondi,  lobelia,  dwarf 
morning  glory,  tradescantia,  Kenilworth  ivy 

_ all  delight  to  tuck  their  toes  away  in  the  cool 

spaces  between  the  stones.  A  clump  of  hardy 
reeds  or  grasses,  a  bamboo  or  an  umbrella 
plant,  are  good  selections  for  the  back  of  the 
rockery,  and  the  tender  day  blooming  water 
lilies  do  well  for  the  little  pool.  If  the  tub  is 
not  desired,  a  hollow  may  be  rounded  out  and 
lined  with  cement  to  form  a  drinking  place  and 
bath  for  the  birds.  The  wire  hen  nests  for  sale[ 
at  the  seed  stores  make  good  foundations^  for 
the  bath,  as  the  wire  prevents  breakage  of  the 
cement.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  dig  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  place  the  nest  in  position  in  it, 
and  coat  it  with  cement. 

The  accompanying  sketches,  though  merely 
suggestive,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  city  back  yard.  They  entail  no  large  ex- 
penditure  of  labor  or  money,  and  if  careful  y 
planted  to  hardy  shrubs  and  perennials  there 
will  be  a  steady  succession  of  bloom  through¬ 
out  the  summer,  and  the  upkeep  for  a  number 
of  years  should  be  negligible. 

The  Plans 

One  plan  shows  a  broad  expanse  of  turf, 
broken  in  the  center  by  a  small  cement  lily 
pool  at  each  side  of  which  cement  or  marble 
seats  are  placed.  Stepping  stones  lead  from 
the  house  to  the  pool,  circle  it  and  extend  to 
the  little  tea  house  or  arbor  in  the  rear.  Step¬ 
ping  stones  detract  less  from  the  apparent  size 
( Continued  on  page  66) 


in  the  rear,  and  a  little  tea  house  or  pergola 
makes  a  shady  retreat  at  the  end  of  the  path. 
Stepping  stones  give  a  quaint  and  old-time 
flavor  to  a  garden,  but  they  must  be  set  low 
enough  to  allow  the  lawn  mower  to  pass  freely 
over  them;  otherwise  they  will  prove  a  trouble¬ 
some  arrangement  indeed.  Walks  of  red  brick, 
especially  where  the  enclosing  walls  are  ot 
brick,  are  charming.  Seats  of  red  cement  may 
be  used  with  these,  or  wooden  seats  painted 
green  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  garden. 
There  are  many  charming  garden  seats  of 
wood  that  are  far  more  comfortable  than  stone 
or  concrete  benches. 

If  one’s  vista  is  closed  by  a  blank  wall  of  a 
high  building  and  the  color  is  not  too  objec¬ 
tionable,  much  may  be  done  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion  either  by  planting  vines  which  cling  by 
aerial  rootlets,  or,  if  this  is  impracticable,  by 
planting  a  short  distance  away  some  tall,  slen¬ 
der  growing  trees  like  soft  maples,  larches  or 
tamaracks — something  that  will  sway  and  nod 
in  every  breeze  and  throw  an  exquisite  tracer} 
of  limb  and  leaf  on  the  canvas  of  the  wall.  I 
have  seen  a  most  depressing  blank  wall  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  beautiful  shifting  picture  by  this 
simple  means. 

Utilizing  the  Waste  Materials 

Sometimes  a  city  back  yard  seems  to  have 
been  a  dumping  place  for  all  the  masons  and 
bricklayers  of  the  entire  neighborhood.  Where 
this  occurs  and  there  is  difficulty  in  removing 
the  trash,  it  may  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  pretty 
combined  rockery  and  water  pool,  either  tor 
the  growing  of  one  or  two  water  plants  or 
merely  for  a  shallow  bird  bath.  Just  pile  the 
stuff  into  a  rough  heap,  with  the  most  present¬ 
able  stones  in  evidence,  and  fill  in  the  resulting 
crevices  and  depressions  with  good  soil.  If 


Where  the  turf  is  emphasized.  (.4)  lily  pool, 
mental  benches;  (C)  tea  house  or  arbor,  (D)  taU  flower 
ing  shrubs;  (E)  ornamental  trees;  (F)  low  shrubs  or  peren 
nials;  ( G )  stepping  stones;  (H)  evergreens 
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The  RESIDENCE  of 
J.  M.  TOWNSEND 


An  effective  planting  of  honey¬ 
suckle  and  box  adds  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  intimacy  and 
simplicity  of  the  entrance. 
Shingles  form  a  fitting  back¬ 
ground 


It  is  a  careful  study  of  the 
Long  Island  farmhouse.  The 
shingles  are  whitewashed, 
shutters  blue-green,  chimneys 
white  with  black  caps 


Mahogany  and  oak  furniture 
are  combined  in  the  living 
room.  An  overdoor  panel  by 
Rosina  E.  Sherwood,  and  an 
overmantel  by  Wilfred  D. 

Glehn  give  color  notes 


Jr.,  Esq. 

MILL  NECK,  L.  I. 


W.  LAWRENCE  BOTTOMLEY 

Architect 


; 


January ,  1918 
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GARDEN  ADVICE  frotn  AN  AMATEUR  to  AMATEURS 

Learning  the  Game  from  the  Early  Years  when  Enthusiasm  Was  Great  hut 
Knowledge  Small — A  Plain  Narrative  of  Actual  Facts 

KATE  ELLIS  TRUSLOW 


TO  my  mind  the  usual  gardening  advice  to 
amateurs  has  always  seemed  too  expert  and 
technical.  So,  in  a  high  spirit  of  altruism,  I 
determined  to  write  this  article  for  beginners, 
that  they  be  not  overwhelmed  by  sundry  learned 
references  to  subsoil,  drainage,  nitrates,  potash, 
fungi  and  aphides. 

The  spring  catalogs  are  already  beginning  to 
come,  with  pictures  of  flowers  and  fruit  that 
never  grew  on  land  or  sea !  They  always  give 
me  a  bad  attack  of  spring  fever.  To  assuage 
its  first  violence,  I  always  put'  on  “goloshes 
and  a  tippet,”  and  armed  with  garden  shears 
go  out  to  the  garden,  wading  through  the  knee- 
deep  snow.  I  gather  a  great  armful  of  the  dry 
branches  of  syringa,  forsythia,  plum,  flowering 
currant,  damson,  cherry,  apple  and  lilac.  These 
I  put  in  water  in  an  old  blue  stone  jar  in  a 
sunny  window.  My  garden  notes  of  last  year 
set  the  date  of  this  annual  performance  as 
February  6th.  Within  less  than  ten  days  all 
but  the  lilacs  were  in  full  bloom.  Try  it,  my 
fellow  amateurs — it’s  real  refreshment  to  the 
winter- worn  soul! 

We  bought  an  old  Colonial  house  in  1908. 
It  was  celebrating  its  hundredth  birthday  that 
year  and  the  fine  old  garden  that  went  with  it 
has  been  worked  and  enriched  for  at  least  sev¬ 
enty-five  years  steadily.  The  feel  of  the  soil 
is  a  delight  to  any  gardener — rich,  friable, 
black  as  chocolate  and  moist. 

The  vegetable  garden  covers  about  one-third 
of  an  acre,  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  west.  The 
drainage  is  perfect.  It  has  a  windbreak  on  all 
four  sides,  with  a  fine  sweep  of  sun  all  day. 
With  the  flower  garden  added,  we  have  about 
one-half  acre  under  cultivation.  This  gives 
us  all  the  fresh  vegetables  we  can  use  on  the 
table,  and  I  can  a  great  quantity,  too.  I  also 
have  plenty  to  give  to  friends  and  the  hospital. 
We  do  not  try  to  raise  more  than  eight  or  nine 
bushels  of  potatoes,  for  their  cultivation  takes 
so  much  time,  and  time  is  money,  truly,  when 
one  employs  a  man  two  days  a  week  at  $2.25 
for  an  eight-hour  day. 

This  little  garden,  which  I  have  learned  to 
love  so  dearly,  is  situated  in  the  western  part 
of  New  York,  and  we  occasionally  have  very 
severe  winters,  as  well  as  days  of  terrific  heat 
in  summer.  However,  neither  cold  snaps  nor 
dogdays  ever  linger  long.  The 
South  wind  usually  brings  us  relief 
after  two  or  three  days. 

The  First  Years 

My  husband,  though  a  real  gar¬ 
den  lover,  had  to  turn  over  the 
supervision  of  the  place  to  me,  as 
he  is  immersed  in  business  all  day. 

In  1908,  I  was  long  on  enthusiasm, 
but  extremely  short  on  knowledge! 

In  fact,  I  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  vegetables  or  flowers.  I 
could  not  tell  a  potato  top  from  a 
beet  top;  and  as  for  the  difference 
between  annual  and  perennial  flow¬ 
ers,  biennials  and  bedding- 
out  plants,  I  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

However,  I  set  to  work.  I  talked 
garden,  I  read  garden,  I  thought 
garden.  I  was  a  pest  to  all  my  long- 
suffering  garden  friends — but  I 


succeeded !  I  am  now  a  member  of  that  mystic 
fellowship  which  exists  between  all  diggers  and 
delvers  of  the  soil. 

The  first  year  we  made  an  asparagus  bed,  the 
old  one  having  died  out.  Of  course,  for  the 
first  three  years  we  got  very  little  results. 
Picking  the  asparagus  tips  is  not  good  for  the 
new  bed.  In  the  fall  it  should  be  covered  thick 
with  well-rotted  manure,  which  in  spring  is 
spaded  in.  Several  times  during  the  spring 
and  summer  the  bed  must  be  covered  with 
coarse  salt  to  kill  the  weeds  and  also  to  benefit 
the  plants  themselves. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  making  of  an 
asparagus  bed — it  is  too  technical,  and  all  the 
good  seed  houses  give  most  explicit  direc¬ 
tions.  Remember  as  a  general  recommendation 
that  the  deeper  the  bed  is  dug,  and  the  richer 
it  is  made,  the  better.  I  should  never  advise 
buying  asparagus  seeds;  always  buy  plants. 
Palmetto  is  an  excellent  variety. 

One  of  the  traditions  of  our  garden  for  fifty 
years  has  been  “new  potatoes  for  dinner  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.”  I  really  think  my  small  sons 
associate  new  potatoes  just  as  much  as  fire 
crackers  with  that  great  day.  This  tradition 
we  have  kept  up.  Many  a  gay  potato-bug 
and  his  young  love  have  died  a  keroseny  death 
at  my  cruel  hands,  and  many  a  pound  of  Paris 
green  have  I  sprinkled  in  order  that  this 
record  be  not  broken. 

After  experimenting  with  various  kinds  of 
seed  potatoes  I  have  decided  that  the  Irish 
Cobbler  is  the  best.  It  is  very  early;  a  bushel 
is  enough  for  all  our  wants.  Our  man,  Jim, 
has  taught  me  how  to  cut  the  potatoes  for  plant¬ 
ing.  (No,  gentle  reader,  you  do  not  need  to 
peel  them!  But  you  must  always  leave  two 
or  three  eyes  to  each  piece.) 

New  Garden  Worlds  to  Conquer 

After  making  such  a  fine  record  with  early 
potatoes,  we  yearned  for  new  worlds  to  con¬ 
quer.  We  found  it  in  beating  all  our  neigh¬ 
bors  with  early  peas.  “We  will  beat  their 
records,  and  then  magnanimously  ask  them  to 
dine,”  we  said.  Our  peas  are  planted  about 
April  28th.  By  May  10th  they  ought  to  be  well 
up,  by  May  30th  in  bloom,  and  on  June  17th 
ready  for  the  table.  I  cannot  lay  too  much  em¬ 


phasis  on  the  fact  that  after  many  experiments 
we  find  the  Gradus  pea  the  best — bar  none. 
It  is  nearly  as  big  as  a  Telephone,  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  bright  green  when  cooked,  stays  tender  on 
the  vines  for  days,  and  is  valuable  both  for  early 
and  late  planting.  It  is  a  joy  forever,  and  I 
advise  all  beginners  to  pin  their  faith  to  it. 
When  the  plants  are  about  6"  high,  work  some 
dry  sheep  manure  into  the  rows.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  wonderful  peas  that  result. 

In  beets  I  prefer  Crosby’s  Egyptian  and 
Crimson  Globe  as  all-around  sorts. 

Pole  Beans  and  Corn 

For  real  downright  satisfaction,  after  the 
potatoes  and  peas,  comes  our  pole  variety  of 
green  beans.  I  can  never  sufficiently  thank  the 
New  England  friends  who  first  told  me  about 
them.  They  are  called  the  Kentucky  Wonder 
or  Old  Homestead.  When  growing,  they  give 
a  fascinating  irregularity  to  the  prim  rows. 
They  look  like  a  series  of  green  tents,  and  how 
my  small  boys  do  love  to  play  hide-and-seek 
in  them!  A  center  pole  is  set  up;  then  around 
it  and  about  3'  away  pegs  are  driven  into  the 
ground  in  a  circle.  From  these  pegs,  wool 
twine  is  stretched  to  the  center  pole.  At  each 
peg  about  six  beans  are  planted  in  a  hill,  and 
trained  to  climb  on  the  strings.  You  can 
imagine  how  fairy-like  the  effect  is  when  the 
vines  clamber  up  to  the  top. 

Because  of  the  labor  of  setting  these  poles, 
I  always  raise  bush  limas.  Two  sets  of  poles 
and  pegs  would  try  even  the  patience  of  my 
angelic  gardener.  I  always  raise  the  same  vari¬ 
ety — any  good  bush  lima  will  do.  Be  sure  to 
plant  by  June  1st,  or  the  frost  will  nip  the 
vines  before  the  pods  have  matured.  Plant 
six  to  a  hill  with  a  handful  of  sheep  manure. 

Golden  Bantam  is  the  corn  pur  excellence, 
and  like  the  Gradus  pea  is  good  for  both  early 
and  late  planting.  After  trying  Evergreen  and 
Country  Gentleman  and  several  others,  I  now 
concentrate  on  Golden  Bantam. 

We  always  plant  five  cents’  worth  of  pump¬ 
kin  seed  in  the  pumpkin  patch,  so  that  our 
boys  can  have  plenty  of  Jack-O’-Lanterns  for 
Hallowe’en.  You  see,  this  garden  is  run  more 
for  pleasure  than  for  profit ! 

In  lettuce,  Henderson’s  New  York,  Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mignonette,  Hanson’s  Im¬ 
proved,  Black  Seeded  Simpson  and 
Tennis  Ball  are  all  good,  the  New 
York  being  my  favorite. 

Swiss  chard  Giant  Lucullus  is 
good.  We  are  not  very  fond  of 
chard,  but  the  boys  like  it  to  feed 
to  the  “banties”  and  “bunnies.” 

The  Danvers  half-long  carrot  is 
very  successful,  and  when  picked 
very  young  is  delicious.  Early 
White  Spine  and  Long  Green  are 
two  satisfactory  varieties  of  cucum¬ 
ber.  Pick  the  little  gherkins  every 
day,  and  place  in  brine  for  pickles. 

In  spinach,  New  Zealand  is  by 
far  the  best.  It  is  very  prolific  and 
stands  the  burning  sun  of  August 
very  well. 

We  always  raise  a  little  okra  and 
have  had  great  success  with  White 
( Continued  on  page  56) 


J.  M.  ROSE, 
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New  Year's  resolutions  limy 
if  House  &  Garden,  19  IV. 


.4  mate  to  Punch, 
who  appears  oppo¬ 
site,  is  Judy.  Her 
utility,  material,  di¬ 
mensions  and  price 
duplicate  his 


Punch  holds  open  the 
refractory  door.  He 
is  made  of  solid 
brass,  measures  1 1 
in  height,  and  costs 
$7.50 


The  beauty  of 
this  Adam  silver¬ 
ware  is  scarcely 
indicated  by  its 
low  price.  In  chest 
of  imported  leath¬ 
erette,  lined  with 
blue  velvet.  50- 
piece  set,  hollow 
handles,  $53. 
Solid  handles,  $48 


Self-announced  is 
the  purpose  of 
this  cocktail  set, 
adorned  with  an 
appropriate  em¬ 
blem  of  colored 
enamel.  Six  crys¬ 
tal  glasses,  three 
crystal  bottles  and 
an  oval  mahogany 
tray — $30  complete 


An  attractive  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  vogue  for  hand- 
wrought  iron  is  the  toast¬ 
ing  fork  shown  to  the 
right.  It  has  its  practical 
side,  too,  before  the  blaz¬ 
ing  fire.  29"  long.  $1 


.4  useful  small  duster  for 
glass  and  silverware  has 
a  morocco  covered  handle, 
and  a  morocco  covered 
holder,  with  gilt  ring  for 
hanging.  28"  over  all. 
Holder,  11  "x6H"  $5 


To  the  number  of  six,  her  hats  will  fit 
into  this  beautifully  finished  mahogany 
cabinet  which  forms  a  delightful  ad¬ 
junct  for  dressing  room  or  boudoir. 
Each  side  lets  down,  and  measures  22" 
square.  $25 


T  o  left  and  right  appear  open  and  closed  views 
of  a  mahogany  finished  cellarette.  Closed,  it  is 
a  handsome  cabinet  of  simple  lines,  admirably 
suited  to  a  library,  study  or  man’s  room;  open, 
It  reveals  the  glassware  for  fulfilling  its  natural 
destiny.  18"  long,  38"  high.  Complete,  with 
glassware,  $15 
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Photograph  frame,  dull  wooden 
finish,  gold  relief.  3}4"x 5",  $4.50. 
Wooden  box,  reproduction  of  terra 
cotta,  3^"x5^",  $6.50.  Candlestick, 
wired  for  electricity,  9",  $3.50  pair. 

Parchment  shade,  4J4"  x  5",  $2 


The  charm  of  this  distinctive 
parchment  candle  shield  is 
found  in  its  miniature  an¬ 
tique  decorations.  $2.  An¬ 
other  example  is  shown  on  the 
opposite,  side 


Quaint  knots  of  bright  flow¬ 
ers  are  painted  on  this  parch¬ 
ment  shield.  These  delightful 
accessories  may  be  had  in 
various  colors  and  designs — - 
$2  each 


Mayonnaise  bowl  and  plate  of  en¬ 
graved  crystal;  the  former,  6^4" 
diameter,  the  latter  8$4".  The 
spoon  has  sterling  silver  ferrule 
and  pearl  handle.  $3.50  complete 


An  ingenious  nut  bowl  of  walnut  is 
devised  so  that  the  lever  cracks  the 
shell  and  not  the  kernel  of  the  nut. 
A  child  can  operate  it.  $3.75 


Mahogany  tip  top  table,  top  17"  diameter,  22" 
high,  $8.50.  Cigarette  box  3}4"  square;  gray 
enamel  brass  trimmings ;  for  25  cigarettes,  $5. 
Smoker’s  set,  4"  diameter,  gray  enamel  and  brass; 
match  box  holder  and  four  ash  trays,  $3.50 


.4  lovely  example  of  Italian 
peasant  ware  is  this  Capri  salad 
set  of  bowl  and  six  plates.  The 
conventional  decorations  are  in 
green.  Bowl,  10"  diameter.  $8 


Below  is  shown  a  card  catalog  of 
Fannie  Merritt  Farmer’s  recipes  for 
good  dinners  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
Wooden  cabinet,  6"x5^i"x4/".  $2 
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CORNERS  in  the  DECORATION  of  a  ROOM 
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The  Safety  Zones  of  Comfort  and 
Convenience 

FREDERICK  WALLACE 

Photographs  by  Northend 


The  reading  corner  should  contain  a  large, 
comfortable  chair,  a  small  smoking  table  and 
books  within  easy  reach.  It  should  be  well 
lighted  both  day  and  night 


i 


The  writing  corner  is  a 
necessary  feature  in  any  lib¬ 
rary.  This  grouping  is  es¬ 
pecially  good  and  equipped 
with  modern  conveniences 


Open  stairs,  a  large  window  of  leaded  casements  and 
a  grouping  of  unusual  furniture  serve  to  give  this 
hall  corner  an  air  of  individuality 


the  fireplace  and — more  corners.  It’s  a  room  that 
sets  one’s  sense  of  the  psychology  of  furniture  to 
working  and  makes  one  think. 

The  angle  of  the  stairs  shown  is  nicely  softened 
by  the  grandfather’s  clock  in  the  corner.  Primarily  a 
hall  is  a  wise  place  for  a  clock  since  it  is  the  main 
passageway  to  the  breakfast  table,  the  suburban  train, 
the  theatre  and  church  on  Sunday  morning.  Why 
do  we  put  clocks  in  living  rooms?  Where  is  the 
hospitality  in  asking  your  neighbors  to  sit  about 
your  fireside,  gazing  full  upon  a  mantlepiece  clock 
that  ticks  formality  into  the  conversation  and  sends 
them  home  “on  time”  ?  I  hate  living  room  clocks 
just  as  I  hate  alarm  clocks;  they  represent  all  the 


A  fourth  shows  an  inter¬ 
esting  treatment  of  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  an  entrance  hall.  The 
feeling  of  the  room  is  that 
of  extreme  informality,  as 
one  can  judge  by  the  slant¬ 
ing  ceiling,  the  triple  win¬ 
dow  out  of  center,  and  the 
stairway,  placed  quite  un- 
geometrically  at  one  side. 
How  much  pleasanter  that 
there  should  be  an  open  bal¬ 
ustrade  between  the  stairs 
and  the  room,  instead  of  a 
solid  plastered  wall.  Do 
you  realize  how  interesting 
the  play  of  light  must  be 
between  the  oak  posts,  how 
it  gives  you  a  feeling  that 
there  is  an  upstairs  to  the 
house  that  the  owner  is  not  ashamed  of,  that  is 
there  for  your  enjoyment  and  entertainment,  if  you 
care  to  use  it?  Too  little  thought  is  given  to  cor¬ 
ner  stairways,  particularly  in  summer  houses,  ^ they 
are  successful,  too,  in  the  year  round  house,  if  an 
allowance  for  additional  heat  radiation  is  made. 

In  the  library  corner,  we  imagine  the  business  of 
the  house  is  transacted.  It  is  not  too  obvious  or 
obtrusive,  and  yet  it  fills  its  purpose  as  satisfactorily 
as  that  strange  room,  called  by  all  that  is  unholy 
the  den.  This  latter  quarter,  in  the  average  house, 
boasts  all  sorts  of  impractical  uses.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  card  room  and  a  smoking  room  and  father  s 
room”  (a  terrible  place  of  inquisition  where  sons  are 
moralized  on  cigarette  smoking  and  daughters  are 
cautioned  against  another  failure  to  make  the  allow¬ 
ance  “do”)  and  it  is  none  of  them.  Check  up  on 
your  friends’  “dens.”  Eighty  per  cent  of  them  are 
( Continued  on  page  70) 


The  three-cornered  table  of 
our  grandmothers  serves  to 
make  a  quaint  serving  cor¬ 
ner  in  a  Colonial  dining 
room  such  as  this 


CORNERS  are  the  safe¬ 
ty  zones  of  rooms.  In 
a  crowded  living  room, 
a  corner  is  a  retreat  from 
the  furniture  that  naturally 
groups  itself  around  the 
hearth;  where  one  feels  free 
from  the  litter  of  magazines 
on  the  center  table;  where, 
without  putting  disordered 
pillows  aright,  or  rearrang¬ 
ing  chairs  or  collecting  the 
multiple  sections  of  one  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  one  can  sit  down 
for  a  moment,  near  an  invit¬ 
ing  window  or  a  friendly 
book-shelf,  and  have  a  look 
at  one’s  garden,  or  read  the 
last  chapter  of  a  new  novel 
before  one  has  read  the 
first)  or  doze  with  out¬ 
stretched  legs  and  a  handker¬ 
chief  over  one’s  eyes  like 
Sir  Jeremy  Tunbridge  in  the 
tea  room  scene  of  an  English 
problem  play.  Corners  were 
invented  for  nerves,  naps 
and  newspapers. 

Here  are  five  comers; 
halls,  living  room,  library 
and  dining  room.  There  are  no  kitchen  or  cellar 
corners  shown  because  corners  in  such  rooms  are 
failures.  The  ideal  kitchen  or  pantry  or  bathroom, 
or  indeed  any  service  room  of  the  house  where 
cleanliness  is  before  Godliness,  should  have  no  cor¬ 
ners;  instead,  the  angles  should  be  curved  to  the 
sweep  of  the  broom  and  mop. 


A  Living  Room  Corner 

The  living  room  corner  has  a  comfortable  chair, 
flanked  by  a  window,  a  bookstand  and  a  smoking 
table.  It  sends  its  welcome  to  you  the  moment  you 
enter.  Even  though  the  furniture  is  not  exactly  in 
keeping,  one  can’t  help  feeling  that  this  corner  has 
saved  the  room,  which  architecturally  is  good,  but 
which,  from  the  viewpoint  of  comfort  and  cosiness, 
may  appear  lacking.  It  is  the  kind  of  room  that 
needs  rugs  and  a  great  center  table  and  soft-shadowed 
lamps  and  wall  brackets,  and  a  big  wing  chair  near 


things  in  life  that  one  has 
to  do  and  doesn’t  want  to 
do;  they  get  you  up  in  the 
morning  and  make  you  go  to 
school  and  remind  you  that 
you’re  sitting  up  too  late. 
They  are  the  betes  noirs  of 
human  existence. 


A  Corner  of  a  Hall 
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ERNEST  IRVING  FREESE 


THE  MAKING  of  EASY  STAIRS 

Privacy  and  Stair  Position — The  Simple  Mathematics 
of  Risers  and  Treads — Lighting  Rules 


1ET  us,  forthwith,  agree  upon  two  points:  first,  the 
essential  and  primal  purpose  of  a  stairway  is  to 
afford  an  easy  means  of  transition  from  one  floor 
to  another ;  and  second,  a  stairway  in  a  private  dwell¬ 
ing  is  a  thoroughfare  essentially  private. 

With  these  two  basic  but  continually  ignored  facts, 
we  are  prepared  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  an  ancient 
tradition  of  the  home. 

You  are  already  beginning  to  squirm.  You  are 
beginning  to  squirm  precisely  as  others  have  begun 
to  squirm  upon  being  inveigled  into  a  plot  to  lay 
Tradition  low.  “Traditions,”  you  murmur  platitudi- 
nously,  “are  sacred  things.” 

Well,  so  be  it.  I  ask  you,  then,  a  question.  What  is 
a  reception-room?  And,  in  answer,  you  are  bound  to 
admit  that  it  is  the  barrier  between  the  innermost 
privacy  of  the  house  and  the  outermost  publicity  of 
the  street.  It  is  the  one  room  into  which  chance 
callers  and  unwelcome  visitors  are  admitted  upon 
ringing  your  door-bell.  In  short,  a  reception-room  is 
essentially  a  room  for  the  reception  or  detention  of 
the  public.  It  is  the  one  public  room  of  the  private 
house  today. 

Again,  you  are  forced  to  concede  that  sleeping 
rooms,  bathrooms  and  boudoirs  are  rooms  essentially 
private,  to  be  approached  only  by  way  of  an  essen¬ 
tially  private  thoroughfare.  And  you  have  agreed 
that  a  stairway,  in  a  private  dwelling,  is  an  essen- 


By  using  this  chart 
the  exact  measure¬ 
ments  of  risers 
and  treads  can  he 
determined 


The  landing  makes 
this  an  easy  and 
safe  stairs  to  as¬ 
cend.  The  treads 
are  quite  wide 


,r.: 


tially  private  thoroughfare,  and  that  it  should  afford 
an  %asy  means  of  transition  from  one  floor  to  another. 
Now  why  should  this  easy  means  of  transition,  this 
private  thoroughfare  to  the  second-floor  sleeping 
apartments  start  boldly  and  invitingly  upward  from 
the  reception  room?  Why  should  it  cry  out  to  the 
chance  caller,  the  unwelcome  visitor,  to  ascend  to  the 
regions  of  innermost  privacy  ?  Why  should  it  be  a 
thoroughfare  blatantly  evident  upon  the  opening  of 
the  front  door? 

In  the  dwellings  of  Colonial  times,  privacy  from 
the  chance  caller  was  obtained  by  an  intervening  vesti¬ 
bule,  or  entry,  between  the  front  door  and  the  stair 
hall.  In  this  vestibule  the  visitor  was  detained;  here 
he  met  the  appraising  eye  of  the  butler  and,  only  upon 
passing  this  acid  test,  was  he  welcomed  by  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house  and  thereupon  admitted  to  the 
privacy  of  its  inner  rooms. 

Vestibule  and  Stair  Seclusion 

The  old-time  vestibule,  however,  is  becoming  obso¬ 
lete.  It  has  expanded  into  the  present  day  reception- 
hall,  and  its  significance  is  forgotten.  Wherefore,  we 
calmly  go  about  placing  the  stairway,  admittedly  the 
most  private  thoroughfare  of  the  house,  in  this  recep¬ 
tion-hall,  admittedly  the  most  public  room  of  the 
house.  And  not  only  do  we  place  the  stairway  there, 
but  we  seem  to  be  possessed  of  an  uncontrollable  de¬ 
sire  to  have  it  start  as  close  to  the  front  door  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  all  truth,  it  appears  that  our  stairways  are 
so  placed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  invite  every 
chance  caller  who  crosses  our  threshold  immediately 
to  ascend  to  milady’s  boudoir.  Ridiculous.  Is  it  not? 
Then  why  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the  old-time  stair- 
hall  of  our  forefathers  when  the  conditions  that  once 
rendered  it  logical  no  longer  exist? 

The  keynote  of  the  stairway  should  be  seclusion. 
There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why  it  should  be 
at  once  revealed  upon  the  opening  of  the  front  door. 
It  should  be  reticent  and  secluded,  rather  than  for¬ 
ward  and  bold.  The  ideal  arrangement  is  to  place  it 
in  a  side  hallway,  either  entirely  hiding  it  from  casual 
view  or  else  allowing  the  first  few  steps  and  the  newel 
post  to  project  into  the  reception  hall  as  a  modest 
suggestion  of  its  location.  If  the  exigencies  of  the 
plan  require  it  to  be  placed  in  the  reception  hall,  the 
proper  subordination  can  be  secured  by  starting  it 
from  the  end  of  the  hall  farthest  from 
the  front  doorway  and  making  it  as¬ 
cend  toward  the  front.  Here,  too,  its 
location  can  be  modestly  marked  by 
projecting  a  few  steps  forward  and  at 
right  angles  from  a  low  landing. 

Certain  it  is  that  my  conclusions 
concerning  the  location  of  the  stair¬ 
way  will  not  be  accepted  unanimously. 
I  cherish  the  firm  conviction  that  in 
this  conclusion  lies  the  ultimate  and 
logical  solution  of  the  “problem”  of 
the  stairway. 


Since  the  stairs  are  a  private  con¬ 
venience',  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  rear  of  the  hall  near  the  back  en¬ 
trance,  as  in  this  residence.  Parker 
&  Unwin,  architects 


Measuring  Risers  and  Treads 

Now  that  I  have  rid  my  mind  of 
this  burden,  let  us  discuss  a  few  prac¬ 
tical  matters  concerning  stairs  and 
stairways  in  general.  To  begin  with, 
a  stairway  should  most  assuredly  be 
easy  of  ascent.  It  should  be  comfort¬ 
able  to  climb  and  safe  to  descend. 

The  vertical  face  of  a  step  is  called 
the  riser;  the  flat  part,  where  the  foot 
rests,  is  the  tread.  The  height  of  a 
riser  is  the  vertical  distance  between 
one  tread  and  the  next;  the  width  of 
a  tread  is  the  horizontal  distance  be¬ 
tween  one  riser  and  the  next.  And  in 
the  correct  proportioning  of  the  width 
of  tread  to  the  height  of  riser  lies  the 
secret  of  a  comfortable  stairway. 

To  determine  these  correct  propor¬ 
tions,  I  have  for  some  years  made  use 
of  a  diagram  that  is  based  upon  the 
results  of  a  valuable  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  once  made  by  Mr.  Frederic  Law 
Olmsted.  This  diagram  reduces  the 
correct  proportioning  of  comfortable 
steps  to  a  definite  law.  There  is  no 
guess-work  about  it.  By  its  use,  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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THE  WAR  GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 


With  the  opening  or  tin  new  year  comes  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  the  patriotic  duty  of  each  of  us  who 
can  to  raise  his  or  her  bit  of  the  purely  utilitarian  garden  crops.  The  war  garden  seal  of  last  season  must 
be  repeated  in  1918  with  that  increased  effectiveness  which  comes  of  greater  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
gardeners  Each  month  we  will  devote  this  page,  as  well  as  many  others  m  the  magazine,  to  attaining 
greater  productiveness  in  the  home  garden.  The  practical  side  of  raising  vegetables  and  other  food  crops 
will  be  strongly  emphasised.  Should  you  wish  additional  information  or  suggestions  touching  your  own 
Particular  war  garden,  wc  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  assist  you.  Simply  state  your  problem  dearly  and  in 
detail  enclose  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  reply,  and  mail  it  to  I  he  Information  Service,  House 
&  Garden,  19  West  44 th  Street,  Neiu  York.— Editor. 


D.  R  .  E  D  S  O  N 
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ALWAYS  the  first  tiling  we  think  about 
growing  in  the  garden,  after  the  holi¬ 
days,  is  a  new  crop  of  resolutions  A 
few  good  resolutions  are  all  right.  But  too 
big  a  crop  of  them,  like  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  that  have  been  planted  too  thickly, 
become  weeds  and  merely  interfere  with 
each  other’s  growth,  so  that  the  net  results 
are  worse  than  if  there  had  been  none  at  all. 

So  the  first  New  Year’s  resolution  that  you 
make  for  your  garden  should  be  not  to  plan 
too  many  things;  and  the  second  should  be 
to  carry  out  those  which  you  do  plan. 

That  the  first  step  in  the  year’s  garden¬ 
ing  is  to  make  a  plan  is  one  of  the  self- 
evident  truths  that  every  gardener  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit.  The  trouble  in  too  many 
instances  is  that  when  this  admission  has 
been  made  nothing  further  is  done  about 
the  matter  until  it  is  nearly  time  to  plant. 

It  is  important  to  make  definite  plans  for 
your  year’s  work,  and  to  make  them  soon, 
for  they  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  every¬ 
thing  that  you  order  and  for  every  hour’s 
time  that  you  have  to  utilize  in  your  differ¬ 
ent  gardens.  Trying  to  get  along  without 
some  definite  plan  of  this  kind  is  like  attempt¬ 
ing  to  build  wooden  ships  without  keels — 
nothing  to  tie  to,  nothing  to  co-ordinate  your  efforts. 

To  begin  with,  send  now  for  a  generous  number 
of  catalogs.  They  contain  much  raw  material  which 
you  will  find  useful  in  working  out  your  plan,  be¬ 
sides  more  garden  information  and  inspiration  than 
you  can  get  in  any  other  way  for  the  same  amount 
of  money.  The  average  reader  has  no  conception  of 
the  really  careful  study  and  thought  which  are  put 
into  the  best  catalogs. 

A  big  supply  of  catalogs  and  all  the  books  and 
magazines  you  can  read  will  not,  however,  in  them¬ 
selves  get  you  anywhere  in  your  planning.  Much 
so-called  garden  planning  is  merely  the  compilation  of 
lists  which  a  gardener  may  fancy  he  or  she  would  like. 

The  selection  of  varieties  should  be  the  last  thing 
done  in  the  making  of  the  year's  plans. 

A  Plan  of  the  Place 

The  basis  of  all  the  planning  during  the  next  few 
weeks  should  be  a  plan  of  your  place,  no  matter  how 
large  or  how  small  that  place  may  be,  prepared  in 
sufficient  detail  to  show  tire  location  of  the  house 
and  other  buildings,  the  boundary  lines  and  all  per¬ 
manent  features  such  as  stone  walls,  large  trees, 
evergreen  hedges  or  drives.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  plan  are  numerous.  It  will  enable  you  to  keep 
track  of  all  the  different  things  you  would  like  to 
accomplish  without  forgetting  about  some  while  you 
are  attending  to  others,  as  you  might  if 
you  simply  did  the  work  “on  tire  ground.” 

From  this  plan  you  can  see  how  much 
space  can  be  used  for  one  particular  thing 
or  another,  how.  much  fertilizer  you  will 
need  for  the  different  flower  beds  or  plant¬ 
ings  you  may  have  in  mind  and,  in  general, 
it  will  help  you  to  keep  an  active  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  things  you  are  trying  to  do  to 
make  the  place  better  each  year.  It  is  as 
important  to  your  garden  campaign  as  a 
war  map  is  to  the  chief  of  staff  of  an 
invading  army. 

By  making  your  little  plan  to  scale,  allow¬ 
ing  or  %"  to  the  foot,  you  will  get  a 
plan  that  will  be  big  enough  to  show  you 
the  things  you  ought  to  know.  Make  it 
on  fairly  stiff  paper,  or  better  still  linen 
backed  paper,  so  that  it  can  be  folded  and 
put  out  of  harm’s  way  when  not  in  use. 

The  boundary  lines  and  other  permanent 
features  mentioned  above  may  be  drawn  in 
ink,  and  other  items  which  you  may  want 
to  change  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the 
location  of  flower  beds,  shrubs  that  have 
been  put  out  where  they  do  not  belong, 
a  walk  or  drive  that  does  not  just  suit  you, 
may  be  drawn  in  pencil.  An  hour’s  work 
with  tape  measure  and  pencil,  the  first 
sunny  afternoon  after  New  Year’s,  will  give 
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A  problem  in  remodeling.  (A)  Hedge;  (D)  flower  border 
and  garden;  ( E )  walk;  (G)  shrubs  ( move  to  L  in  lower 
plan);  (/)  shrub  or  low  tree;  (K)  shade  tree;  (M)  tall 
shrubs  ( move  toM');  ( N )  cold-frames;  (U)  drive  ( change 

to  U') 

you  the  measurements  and  other  data  necessary  for 
making  up  such  a  plan. 

Once  you  have  the  plan  you  will  find  frequent 
enough  use  for  it.  All  the  improvements  may  be  set 
down  on  it  in  dotted  lines,  to  be  filled  in  as  the 
work  is  done.  The  amount  of  seed,  fertilizer,  etc., 
used  in  different  flower  plots  or  gardens  can  be  jotted 
down  and  totaled  up  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Above 
all,  you  will  have  a  general  scheme  of  improvement 
to  which  all  new  ideas  for  individual  things  can  be 
co-ordinated,  and  used  or  rejected  as  they  fit  in  with 
other  improvements  which  are  under  way  or  have 
been  determined  upon. 

Vegetables  First 

This  year  it  is  again  going  to  be  up  to  everybody  who 
can  grow  vegetables  to  do  everything  possible  in  that 
direction.  No  one  can  tell  how  serious  a  food  situa¬ 
tion  we  may  have  to  face  by  another  winter.  You 
cannot  have  a  garden  of  maximum  efficiency  unless 
you  plan  it  in  advance.  Include  a  larger  percentage 
than  usual  of  the  root  crops — they  produce  much 
more  food  value  to  the  square  foot  than  do  such 
things  as  corn,  peas  and  the  vine  crops.  Plan  to 
use  all  the  ground  you  can  for  vegetables,  and  keep 
that  ground  busy  producing  all  the  season.  Else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  you  will  find  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  just  how  to  figure  out  the  number  of 


(.A)  Hedge;  ( B )  new  walk;  (C)  hydrangeas;  ( F )  new 
flower  border;  (H)  low  shrubs;  (G)  low  shrubs  and  ever¬ 
greens  for  winter;  ( J )  shrub  or  low  tree;  ( K )  shade  tree; 
(L)  shrub  border;  ( M ')  tall  shrubs;  ( N ')  greenhouse  and 
new  frames;  (O)  pergola;  ( P )  sundial  and  rose  garden; 
(Q)  apple  tree;  ( R )  overhead  irrigation;  (S)  hardy  bor¬ 
der;  (U')  drive 


feet  of  rows  of  ‘the  different  vegetables  you 
will  need  to  maintain  a  supply,  and  how 
to  lay  out  your  garden  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  determine,  be¬ 
fore  going  further  with  the  year’s  work,  is 
whether  replanting  of  the  things  already 
on  the  place  is  needed  more  than  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  new  things.  Frequently  a  wrong 
start  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  give 
the  place  a  really  attractive  appearance  in 
spite  of  all  your  efforts  in  that  direction. 
The  trouble  is  not  that  the  new  work  is 
not  well  considered,  but  that  what  has  been 
done  before  makes  it  impossible  to  achieve 
what  is  now  desired. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done 
toward  the  replanting  of  a  place  without 
going  to  any  great  expense,  compare  the 
two  plans  of  the  same  place  which  illus¬ 
trate  this  article.  The  first  shows  a  rather 
poor  arrangement,  but  one  which  is  not 
worse  than  many  to  be  found  in  any  sub¬ 
urban  section.  The  second  shows  the  re¬ 
sults  of  applying  a  few  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  home  landscaping — keeping  an 
open  center  for  the  main  lawn,  so  arrang¬ 
ing  the  walks  and  drives  that  the  effect  of 
distance  is  secured  by  the  use  of  curves  and  endings 
backed  by  shrubbery,  and  the  screening  of  unsightly 
objects  by  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  so  arranged 
that  they  look  like  natural  groupings.  Make  a  plan 
of  your  own  place  to  correspond  with  the  first  of 
these  two  plans,  and  then  see  how  much  you  can 
improve  it  by  rearranging  the  objectionable  features. 

While  these  paragraphs  give  some  idea  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  method  of  making  your  plan  for  the  year’s  work, 
they  do  not  go  into  any  details  concerning  when  to 
plant,  distances  apart,  etc.  All  such  data  for  the 
vegetable  garden  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
If  you  are  planning  to  put  out  any  shrubs  this  spring, 
allow  3'  to  S'  for  the  smallest  sorts,  and  5'  to  7'  for 
the  largest.  They  should  be  set  out  just  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  You  can 
send  in  your  order  for  some  as  soon  as  you  get  the 
catalog,  with  instructions  to  have  them  shipped  on 
notification  or  as  soon  as  ready. 

Planning  Details 

Roses — which  should  also  be  planted  just  as  soon 
as  possible  if  dormant  roots  are  used,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after  danger  of  hard  freezing  is  past,  if  growing 
plants — require  about  15"  each  way  for  the  smaller 
garden  sorts  such  as  the  hybrid  teas  and  teas,  and 
24"  for  the  hardy  hybrid  perpetuals. 

When  it  comes  to  the  small  fruits,  there  is  some 
latitude,  particularly  if  they  are  to  be 
planted  in  single  rows  such  as  along  a 
fence  or  used  partly  as  a  hedge.  The  regu¬ 
lar  distance  for  the  cane  fruits  such  as 
raspberries  is  3'  by  6'.  Blackberries  need 
almost  twice  as  much  space  as  this.  Cur¬ 
rants  require  5'  to  6'  each  way,  and  goose¬ 
berries  5'  to  7'.  Grapes  should  be  put 
about  6'  or  8'  apart.  Strawberries  depend 
upon  the  system  of  planting  used.  Plants 
in  single  rows  go  2'  apart;  if  in  beds  of 
three  or  four  rows,  1'  apart,  with  2'  be¬ 
tween  the  beds. 

Dwarf  fruit  trees  and  plums,  pears  and 
peaches  require  100  to  400  square  feet  each. 
Standard  apple  trees,  when  fully  grown, 
need  a  space  30'  to  35'  in  diameter.  Dwarf 
apples  on  Doucin  stock  require  about  15', 
and  on  Paradise  stock,  which  is  still  dwarf- 
er  growing,  only  8'  to  10'.  If  you  haven’t 
room  to  have  fruit  any  other  way,  you  can 
get  the  dwarf  stocks  and  train  the  trees 
against  a  wall  or  building.  The  dwarf  fruit 
trees  offer  a  great  opportunity  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  small  place,  but  comparatively 
few  people  take  advantage  of  it.  Many 
home  gardeners  seem  to  think  that  the 
dwarf  is  merely  a  hobby  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  gardener  on  some  estate.  But  you 
( Continued  on  page  62) 
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PAINTED  FURNITURE 

Some  Notes  on  Its  Possibilities 
and  Proper  Use 


H.  A.  MARQUIS 


USED  with  discrimination  nothing  can  so  give 
life  to  an  interior  as  painted  furniture.  But 
that  discrimination  presupposes  many  things. 
It  presupposes  a  recognition  of  color  combinations,  an 
understanding  of  what  backgrounds  are  necessary, 
and  a  feeling  for  the  types  of  furniture. 

For  the  decorative  value  of  painted  furniture  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  adapts  itself  to  any  color  scheme 
and  can  be  re-painted  when  the  scheme  is  changed. 
Thus,  if  we  want  a  bedroom  in  mauve  and  lemon 
yellow,  for  example,  the  carpet,  or  foundation  of  the 
room,  would  be  purple  or  mulberry.  The  walls  would 
be  a  neutral  tan,  the  curtains  mauve  silk  piped  with 
lemon  yellow,  which  will  vitalize  the  mauve.  1  hen 
the  furniture  would  carry  the  same  value  mauve  as 
the  curtains  and  be  striped  with  lemon  yellow.  Or 
if  one  chooses  for  the  hangings  a  figured  cretonne, 
secondary  colors  are  red,  brown,  and  green.  Hie 
furniture  could  be  painted  in  one  of  the  dominant 
colors  and  decorated  in  one  of  the  secondary.  1  his 
choice  of  the  right  color  is  the  secret  of  success  with 
painted  furniture.  Having  decided  on  the  hangings, 
take  a  sample  of  the  fabric  to  the  furniture  shop  and 
see  that  the  paint  used  harmonizes  correctly. 

The  Choice  of  Backgrounds 

One  must  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  backgrounds 
where  painted  furniture  is  used.  The  background 
color  should  be  unobtrusive  and  neutral,  permitting 
the  furniture  to  give  its  full  color  value.  If  the  walls 
and  the  furniture  “clash,”  the  room  is  immediately 
made  chaotic.  If  the  color  and  design  of  the  wall  are 
more  prominent  than  the  furniture,  then  the  furniture 
loses  by  comparison.  Therefore,  it  is  always  a  safe 
rule  in  using  painted  furniture  to  let  the  color  be 
found  in  the  furniture  and  the  hangings  and  keep  the 
wall,  as  it  should  be,  a  background. 

An  understanding  of  the  types  of  painted  furniture 
is  necessary  before  we  can  properly  use  it.  The  lack 
of  this  knowledge  has  caused  much  misuse  of  it. 
There  are  three  general  types — the  crude  peasant  or 
farmhouse  variety  that  fits  well  on  the  porch,  break¬ 
fast  room  or  country  cottage,  where  strong  natural 
color  is  possible;  the  simply  painted  kinds  that  are 
being  used  in  bedrooms;  and  the  more  formal  types 
of  period  furniture. 

The  painted  period  furniture  is  used,  of  course, 
according  to  the  general  rules  of  its  period.  One 
can  choose  the  color,  but  the  contour  of  the  furniture 
will  decide  its  historical  background.  The  simply 
painted  furniture  that  one  finds  so  popular  in  bed¬ 
room  decoration  has  been  described  above.  Finally, 
comes  the  cruder  work  that  fits  in  so  admirably  with 
the  al  fresco  rooms  of  the  house. 

In  Nursery  and  Porch 

Nothing  is  better  for  a  nursery  than  painted  furni¬ 
ture.  See  that  the  color  is  quiet  and  restful  to  the 
child’s  eye.  The  decorations  can  be  taken  from  the 
hangings  or  represent  some  Mother  Goose  figure. 
Innumerable  sets  of  this  kind  can  be  found  on  the 
market  at  reasonable  prices.  If  one  wishes,  the 
decorations  can  be  laid  on  by  decalcomanias  and 
afterward  shellacked. 

Used  on  the  porch,  painted  furniture  partakes  some¬ 
what  of  the  atmosphere  of  outdoors,  and  ?t  can  there¬ 
fore  be  painted  in  strong  colors — bright  reds,  blues, 
yellows  and  greens,  such  as  Nature  herself  uses.  • 
Here  again  a  definite  color  scheme  should  be  followed. 

But  most  of  all  does  painted  furniture  appeal  to 
us  for  the  country  cottage,  where  old  nondescript 
furniture  can  be  gathered  together  and  painted  to 
suit  any  scheme  one  pleases.  Here  the  color  effects 
made  possible  by  paints  are  especially  appropriate, 
their  simplicity  peculiarly  desirable. 

The  furniture  shown  in  the  photographs  on  page 
68  is  part  of  the  fittings  of  a  drawing  room  which 
was  constructed  almost  entirely  from  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  that  had  been  discarded  by  the  owner,  as  too 
ugly,  and  too  much  out  of  date  to  be  used  any  longer. 
The  owner’s  house  had  been  rented  furnished,  and  in 
moving  into  a  cottage  which  she  had  built,  she  “bor¬ 
rowed”  from  her  tenants  such  pieces  as  could  be  best 
spared  without  notice.  A  chair  was  taken  from  this 
room,  a  desk  from  that,  a  table  from  the  dining  room, 
an  obsolete  music-rack  from  the  drawing  room ;  and 
when  the  lot  were  assembled  they  presented  a  sorry 
sight.  But  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  found. 
( Continued  on  page  68) 
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Another  type  is  that  in  which 
polychrome  decorations  en¬ 
rich  carved  wood.  Here  the 
chest  is  used  in  a  formal 
living  room.  II.  F.  Huber  Fr 
Co.,  decorators 


In  the  nursery  simple 
painted  furniture  adds  the 
interest  of  color  and  quaint 
decorations  and  creates  a 
pleasant  atmosphere  for 
the  children 


The  more  jormal  patterns 
require  a  corresponding 
background,  as  in  this  din¬ 
ing  room.  From  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Samuel  McRoberts, 
Esq.,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
Foster  &  Gade,  architects 
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WATCH  THE  THERMOMETER! 
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This  article  was  prepared  specially  for  House  &  Garden  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration.  It  shows  that  proper  temperatures  in  our  houses  not 
only  make  for  better  health  but  aid  in  the  vital  war  activity  of  fuel  conserva¬ 
tion  Its  advice  should  be  acted  upon  by  every  good  American. — Editor 


SAVING  coal  is  nearing  the  goal.  If  you  would 
speak  like  Walt  Mason,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  in  mind  that  all  goals  are  now  one — win¬ 
ning  the  war. 

It  is  said  by  light-minded  people  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  keeps  a  good  inventor  sitting  in  a  swivel  chair 
inventing  ways  for  folks  to  save  coal.  The  public  is 
being  asked  to  rescue  unburned  lumps  of  coal  from 
the  ashes,  to  turn  out  electric  lights  when  not  in 
use,  and  to  use  furnace  and  cook  stove  with  frugality. 

The  Fuel  Administration  is  advocating  the  placing 
of  a  thermometer  in  every  home.  A  thermometer  is 
a  clock  for  heat.  It  has  no  alarm  bell,  but  the  way 
Americans  let  a  thermometer’s  aspirations  rise  and 
perspiration  develop  simultaneously  is  alarm  enough. 

Quite  platitudinously,  a  maximum  of  health  is 
preserved  by  a  minimum  of  temperature  of  not  more 
than  68  degrees,  and  in  rooms  where  people  are  ac¬ 
tively  employed  several  degrees  less.  Do  you  know 
the  reason  all  good  English  mimics  tweak  their  noses 
when  impersonating  a  Yankee?  The  doctors  say 
that  it  is  because  we  grow  up  catarrhal,  are  inclined 
toward  asthma  and  are  subject  to  the  energetic  germs 
of  pneumonia. 

Few  people  have  thought  of  the  relation  of  the 
coal  problem  to  a  disease  that  is  definitely  fixed  in 
statistics  as  being  a  wider  road  to  death  than  the 
white  plague.  What  average  person  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance  knows  that  one  man  in  eight  dies  of 
pneumonia?  The  Fuel  Administration  in  its  Coal 


Conservation  campaign  is  calling  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  the  fact  that  doctors  have  veri¬ 
fied — that  our  susceptibility  as  a  nation  to  pneumonia 
lies  in  our  overheated  houses.  We  do  not  care  a  rap 
about  a  thermometer  except  to  hang  on  the  porch 
on  a  cold  day  to  see  how  cold  it  is  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  house,  and  then  discuss  it  with  our  next 
door  neighbor. 

Getting  the  Habit 

Developing  the  habit  of  the  thermometer  is  quite 
possible.  And  seeing  that  the  stern  little  figure 
mounts  to  only  65  or  68  would  mean  better  health 
for  the  grownups  and  for  the  children  playing  about 
the  grate  or  the  steaming  radiator. 

“Even  a  baby  is  warm  enough  in  a  temperature 
of  68  degrees,”  according  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Hygiene  in  New  York  City,  Dr.  Josephine  Baker. 
“Keep  the  baby  out  of  any  possible  draft  and  it  will 
thrive  in  this  temperature.” 

Someone  has  said  that  man  is  a  marine  animal, 
meaning,  as  afterwards  explained  when  some  curi¬ 
ous  person  thought  the  remark  applied  to  aquatic 
performances,  that  he  was  seven-eighths  water.  This 
authority  added  that  man  needed  cool  air  and  mois¬ 
ture  about  him. 

A  majority  of  our  doctors  say  that  even  Americans 
who  can  almost  achieve  the  impossible  cannot  exist 


healthfully  in  a  temperature  of  more  than  68  degrees. 
Fresh,  cool,  moist  air  is  the  foe  of  pneumonia. 

But  whether  you  fear  pneumonia  or  not,  it  does  not 
take  legal  advice  to  realize  that  a  thermometer  is 
a  good  thing.  Rules  for  using  a  thermometer  sound 
school-teachery,  but  now  the  thermometer  has  a 
new  significance.  Its  use  is  a  war  measure. 

Getting  the  thermometer  habit  at  home  will  save 
one  of  the  most  precious  things  in  the  United  States 
just  now — coal.  Getting  the  habit  in  your  factory  or 
office  will  save  yourself  money  and  will  give  Uncle 
Sam  just  that  much  help  in  winning  the  war  for 
America.  For  it  will  remind  the  person  who  ac¬ 
quires  the  thermometer  habit  that  heat  must  be  low¬ 
ered,  and  that  a  uniformity  of  temperature  is  a  great 
help  toward  healthful  living.  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk,  Medical  Director  of  the  Life  Extension  Insti¬ 
tute,  maintains  that  “The  American  public  is  not  yet 
educated  to  the  fact  that  air  is  a  stimulant  to  the 
body  and  promotes  normal  evaporation  and  heat  loss. 
Experiments  made  throughout  the  country  have 
proven  that  68  degrees  provides  the  most  healthful 
temperature,  and  that  in  a  room  heated  to  70  or  80 
degrees  the  body  temperature  rises  to  an  unhealthful 
point.” 

Let  the  thermometer  take  its  place  with  the  coal 
shovel  as  a  household  weapon  for  fighting  this  war. 
Not  only  will  it  help  you  to  keep  down  the  fuel 
consumption ;  it  will  stimulate  the  seeking  out  of 
heat  loss  such  as  leaky  windows  and  poor  radiators. 


The  advantages  of  a  book 
wagon  are  obvious.  Brown 
mahogany ,  9"  x  26",  $23 


Black  enameled  wood,  gold 
stripe,  cane  inserts.  Measures 
9"  x  19".  $21 


FOR  THAT  LIBRARY 

The  names  of  shops  where  these  pieces  can  be  purchased  will  be  sent 
upon  inquiry  to  The  Information  Service,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York 


Chair  has  down  stuffed  revers¬ 
ible  seat  cushion,  $39.50.  Ma¬ 
hogany  finish  table,  10"  x  26", 
$12.50.  Dull  bronze  lamp,  47", 
green  finish;  10"  shade  to 
match,  $30.  Cigarette  box  of 
cloissone  enamel,  $10 


A  book  rack  of  antique  ma¬ 
hogany  measures  19"  x  10 YT' 
x  31  y2"  high,  $22 


Mahogany,  24"  x  15"  x  23J4", 
$30.  4"  bronze  trays  with 

matchbox  holder,  $2.50 
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Architecturally  the  house  follows  no 
distinctive  type,  save  that  it  is 
American  and  has  adapted  the  use- 
fid  points  of  many  styles.  The 
structure  is  wide  clapboard  painted 
white,  with  green  shutters  and  a 
green  shingled  roof 


A  SMALL  CLAPBOARD 
SUBURBAN  HOUSE 

WILLIAM  T.  MARCHANT 

Architect 


The  plan  is  informal,  provid¬ 
ing  space  for  a  hall  with  living 
room  on  one  side  and  dining 
room  beyond;  den,  stairs  and 
kitchen  on  the  other  side.  The 
veranda  off  the  living  room 
gives  a  touch  of  privacy  not 
found  on  the  front  porch 


On  the  second  floor  there  are 
one  large  chamber  with  a  fire¬ 
place,  three  smaller  ones,  two 
baths  and  a  sleeping  porch. 
Large  closet  space  is  evident, 
as  is  the  opportunity  for  light 
and  ventilation.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pact  arrangement  for  a  small 
family,  convenient,  comfort¬ 
able  and  unostentatious 
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He  is  so  small,  he  docs 
Q  not  know 

2  The  summer  sun,  the 

- \  winter  snow; 

The  spring  that  ebbs 

and  comes  again, 

All  this  is  far  beyond 
his  ken. 

A  little  zvorld  he  feels 
^  and  sees: 

His  mother's  arms,  his 
Q  mother's  knees ; 

yr  He  hides  his  face 

against  her  breast, 
y  And  docs  not  care  to 

learn  the  rest. 

6.  Go  over  jo  u' r 
tools  and  repair  any 
that  require  it.  A  new 
handle  for  the  scuffle 
hoe,  new  bolts  for  the 
hedge  shears — there  are 
many  little  things  that 
can  best  be  attended  to 
now. 

13.  Wily  not  devote 
a  good  portion  of  your 
greenhouse  to  vegeta¬ 
bles?  This  is  far  more 
patriotic  than  closing  it 
up.  An  oil  stove  will 
supply  enough  heat  for 
the  cooler  vegetables 
like  spinach,  carrots,  etc. 

20.  Better  order 
spraying  material  now — 
the  bugs  will  be  around 
later.  Remember  that  it 
is  poison  for  the  bugs 
that  eat,  suffocation  for 
those  that  puncture,  and 
fungicides  for  the  var¬ 
ious  diseases. 

27.  Every  one  of 
those  innocent  looking 
little  bags  on  the  twigs 
of  the  trees  contains 
myriads  of  injurious 
eggs  which  should 
never  be  allowed  to 
hatch.  Burn  them  and 
all  caterpillar  nests. 

7.  A  top  dressing  of 
about  pure  sand  on 

your  grass  tennis  court 
will  promote  a  growth 
of  fine  grass  next 
spring.  Lawns  can  be 
top  dressed  with  ma¬ 
nure,  or  a  covering  of 
about  1"  of  rich  earth. 

14.  Garden  furni¬ 
ture,  stakes  for  the  tall 
flowers,  maybe  a  sun¬ 
dial,  fences  for  the 
vegetable  garden,  a  trel¬ 
lis  for  lima  beans,  a 
rose  arbor,  cane  fruits 
or  dwarf  trees — all  may 
be  ordered  now. 

21.  Have  you  over¬ 
hauled  your  lawn  mow¬ 
er,  or  are  you  going  to 
wait  until  the  first  warm 
Saturday  next  spring? 
Better  see  that  it  is  in 
good  shape  now,  with 
plenty  of  oil  to  prevent 
rust. 

28.  Large  threes  of 
all  kinds  can  be  moved 
with  impunity  now.  Cut 
good  sized  earth  balls 
and  allow  them  to 
freeze  solid.  Trees 
handled  in  this  manner 
need  not  be  heavily 
pruned.  j 

1.  New  Year’s  Day. 
Sun  rises,  7:14  A.  M.; 
r-\  Sun  sets,  4:22  P.  M . 

W  Start  gardening  plan- 

rj  ning  now.  Lay  out  the 

S  garden  to  scale,  plan 

f—*  systematically  and  de- 

r-1  cide  now  just  what  you 

will  grow. 

8.  House  plants 
should  be  top  dressed; 
half  soil  and  half  sheep 
manure  makes  a  good 
mixture.  The  foliage 
should  be  sponged  with 
tepid  water,  one  spoon¬ 
ful  of  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  to  a  pail. 

15.  All  the  early 
bulbs  may  be  forced 
now,  whether  in  the 
dwelling  or  the  green- 
house.  Paper  white 
narcissus,  French  grown 
daffodils,  early  Roman 
hyacinths  should  be  fed 
with  liquid  manure. 

22.  All  kinds  of 
winter  protection  such 
as  leaf  mulches,  litter, 
etc.  get  matted  down 
and  lose  their  protective 
value  if  neglected.  A 
little  loosening  up  with 
a  fork  will  give  them 
new  life. 

29.  If  you  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  a 
greenhouse,  you  should 
start  seed  now  of 
onions,  leek,  celery  and 
French  globe  artichoke. 

The  last  will  mature 
heads  in  one  season 
from  seed  sown  now. 

2.  Do  you  realize 
Q  that  the  food  situation 

is  going  to  be  more  seri- 
r Ti  ous  this  year,  and  that 

you  owe  it  to  the  coun- 

y?  try  to  do  your  bit? 

U- )  Have  as  large  a  garden 

^  as  you  are  physically 

able  to  care  for. 

9.  Did  you  envy 
your  neighbor’s  irri¬ 
gated  garden  during  the 
dry  spell  last  summer? 
Then  why  not  plan 
some  sort  of  irrigation 
for  yours?  There  are 
different  types  to  suit 
any  purse. 

16.  Old  perennial 

borders  that  are  to  be 
changed  should  be 
studied  and  planned 
now.  New  perennial 
plantings  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  the  plants 
ordered.  Early  prepara¬ 
tion  saves  blunders. 

23.  This  is  the  prop¬ 
er  season  to  overhaul  all 
greenhouse  plants  and 
repot  palms  and  other 
decorative  plants.  Ferns 
should  be  repotted  and 
young  runners  taken 
off.  Bougainvilleas,  etc., 
should  be  pruned. 

30.  All  kinds  of 
really  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  can  be  pruned 
now.  Don’t  cut  the 
spring  flowering  shrubs 
at  the  top.  You  can  re¬ 
move  old  wood  at  the 
base,  but  top  cutting  re¬ 
duces  the  flowers. 

1  3.  Make  out  your 

^  seed  order  early,  so 

2?  that  you  will  get  a  bet- 

U-4  ter  selection.  Study 

^  the  varieties  carefully; 

QC  don’t  suppose  that  all 

3  are  the  same.  Good  seed, 

catalogs  give  the  quan- 
tities  of  seed  required. 

10.  Have  you  started 
the  early  grapery  or 
peach  house?  Frequent 
spraying  of  the  wood  is 
essential  to  assure  an 
even  “break.”  Remov¬ 
ing  about  2"  of  top  soil 
and  replacing  it  with 
rich  earth  is  advisable. 

17.  The  ordinary 
turnip  forced  in  the 
dark  either  in  the  cellar 
or  greenhouse  makes  a 
growth  which  is  palata¬ 
ble  and  delicious.  In 
fact,  it  is  as  good  as  sea 
kale,  which  is  highly 
prized  in  England. 

24.  The  shoots  of 
Japan  quince,  pussy¬ 
willows,  golden  bells — 
in  fact,  any  shrub  or 
tree  that  flowers  befere 
the  foliage  appears — can 
be  forced  into  flower  by 
plunging  them  in  water 
in  a  warm  room. 

31.  Sun  rises,  6:59 

A.  M Sun  sets,  4:56 

P.  M. 

The  manure  supply 
will  be  inadequate  this 
year,  so  order  yours 
now.  It  improves  with 
age,  and  a  turning  or 
two.  Do  not  waste  it. 

4.  How  about  order¬ 
ing  some  fruit  trees 
.  now?  If  you  haven’t 

r*  room  for  large  trees, 

<!  plant  some  dwarfs.  Re- 

Q  move  all  loose  bark  on 

•—> 1  old  fruit  trees,  as  it 

CC  harbors  the  pupae  of  in- 

sect  enemies. 

11.  The  moss  that 
accumulates  on  the 
trunks  and  branches  of 
trees  such  as  elms, 
maples,  etc.,  is  unsight¬ 
ly  and  injurious.  A  stiff 
brush  will  remove  it, 
especially  during  a  spell 
of  wet  weather. 

18.  Whether  in  the 
dwelling  or  greenhouse, 
flower  pots  should  be 
scrubbed  occasionally  to 
remove  the  moss  and 
slime  that  collects  on 
them.  No  plant  can  be 
expected  to  do  well 
under  such  conditions. 

25.  Why  not  build  a 
hotbed  or  coldframe  for 
your  garden?  You  can 
get  a  couple  of  sash  and 
build  it  now.  It  will 
give  you  a  garden  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  would  be  possible 
without  it. 

This  Kalendar  of  the 
gardener’s  labors  is 
aimed  as  a  reminder 
for  undertaking  all  his 
tasks  in  season.  It  is 
fitted  to  the  latitude  of 
the  Middle  States,  but 
its  service  should  be 
available  for  the  whole 
country  if  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  for 
every  one  hundred 
miles  north  or  south 
there  is  a  difference  of 
from  five  to  seven 
days  later  or  earlier  in 
performing  garden  op¬ 
erations.  The  dates 

given  are,  of  course, 
for  an  average  season. 

S.  Wet,  heavy  snow 
is  destruction  to  soft 
<£  evergreens  such  as  re- 

Q  tinosporas,  junipers 

|V*  biotas,  etc.  Remove  it 

•— s  with  a  wooden  rake  and 

1  shake  the.  branches 

gently,  as  they  are  easi- 
**5  ly  broken. 

cn 

12.  You  should  al¬ 
ways  keep  a  barrel  of 
liquid  manure  in  the 
greenhouse  to  feed  all 
kinds  of  pot  plants.  Cow 
manure,  sheep  manure, 
guano,  nitrate  of  soda, 
etc.,  are  good.  Give  the 
plants  variety. 

Robert  E.  Lee  born,  1807. 

19.  Dark  forcing  of 
all  kinds  is  in  order. 
Chicory,  asparagus  and 
rhubarb  force  well  from 
old  roots.  They  can  be 
grown  in  the  cellar  or 
under  the  greenhouse 
benches. 

26.  All  benches  in 
t  h  e  greenhouse  should 
be  top  dressed  with  a 
mixture  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  sheep 
manure  and  soil.  To¬ 
matoes,  cucumbers,  let¬ 
tuce,  roses — in  fact,  all 
plants — respond  to  it. 

First  Month 


J  arm  ary 


THE  GARDENER’S  KALENDAR 


Good- sisecl  trees  can  be 
moved  this  month  if 
taken  up  with  a  large 
ball  of  earth 


With  a  wooden 
rake  keep  the 
damp,  heavy 
s  n  o  w  fro  m 
breaking  down 
the  evergreens 


Bean  poles 
may  well  be 
cut  and 
b  r  o  u  ght  in 
now.  C  c  d  a  r 
poles  are  best 


A  machete,  the  jungle 
knife  of  Latin  America, 
is  ideal  for  cutting  pea 
brush 


A  well 
planned 
garden  is 
e  s  p  e  c  i  - 
ally  neces¬ 
sary  this 
year,  when 
crops  are 
so  impor¬ 
tant 


The  hot¬ 
bed,  well 
manage  d, 
m  e  a  n  s 
earlier  veg¬ 
etables 


Both  hot¬ 
beds  and 
cold-frames 
should  be 
built  this 
winter 


Don’t  forget  the  water¬ 
ing,  especially  of  young 
plants,  now  that  the 
greenhouse  is  heated 


January,  1918 
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House  &  Garden 


W.A.MaihcLwau  Co mpavu 

62  West  45V  Street, NewTork 


These  solid  mahogany  Four-Posters  of  true 
Colonial  design  are  a  most  exceptional  value 
at  $21.50  each. 


A  luxurious  sofa  with 
cushions  for  back  and 
seat  entirely  filled  with 
soft  down.  Length,  6 
feet,  10  inches.  A 
typical  Hathaway  pro¬ 
duction.  Price,  $120.00 


This  mahogany  Secre¬ 
tary  in  the  Queen 
Anne  period  is  an  au¬ 
thentic  reproduction. 
Price,  $45.00. 


TL_TOMES  where  House  &  Gar- 
A  den  goes  are  the  kind  of 
homes  where  Hathaway  Furni¬ 
ture  goes.  The  same  appreciation 
that  makes  you  like  the  clean-cut, 
smart,  well-made  pages  of  this 
magazine  will  make  you  like  the 
substantial,  well  designed  furni¬ 
ture  that  you  find  here. 


Garden  Advice  from  an  Amateur  to  Amateurs 
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Velvet.  Okra  is  queer.  The  shoots 
fairly  push  the  blossoms  off.  Be  sure 
to  pick  it  young  and  every  day.  It  is 
delicious  in  combination  with  tomato 
and  onion  for  winter  soups. 

Emerald  parsley  I  find  best  for  this 
latitude.  By  covering  thick  with  leaves 
in  fall  I  can  always  gather  a  little  all 
through  the  winter.  Brussels  sprouts 
are  very  easy  to  raise  and  they  bear  until 
Christmas.  I  have  gone  out  in  the  deep 
snow  and  gathered  them  for  dinner  in 
December.  Long  Island  Dwarf  is  good. 

We  raise  several  varieties  of  squash — 
Golden  Crook-neck,  Hubbard,  Extra 
Early  White  Bush  Scallop  and  Vege¬ 
table  Marrow.  This  last  named  is  good 
dipped  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs  and 
fried  in  deep  fat. 

I  like  onions  and  have  forced  my 
family  to  share  my  enthusiasm  in  self- 
defense.  We  always  raise  rows  and  rows 
of  Silver-skin  seed.  Watermelon  and 
muskmelon  take  up  too  much  space  in 
a  small  garden,  so  we  do  not  raise  them. 

I  always  buy  the  plants  of  tomato, 
pepper  and  eggplant.  We  do  not  try 
to  raise  cabbage,  cauliflower,  salsify, 
turnips  or  parsnips.  They  are  so  un¬ 
interesting,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  cauliflower. 

I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  my  man  plant  only  a  little  at  a 
time  and  plant  often.  It  maddens  me 
to  see  six  rows  of  wax  beans,  each  row 
25'  long,  all  ready  to  eat  at  once.  My 
family  rises  up  ready  to  slay  me,  when 
I  force  beans  down  their  throats  at 
each  meal  for  a  week. 

Garden  Records 

It  is  a  funny  thing  that  even  the  best 
of  gardeners  dote  on  planting  tons  of 
seed  all  in  one  day.  When  every  inch 
of  space  is  filled,  they  wear  such  a 
pleased  smirk.  But  the  smirk  comes  off 
when  they  see  my  wrath !  In  the  days 
of  my  innocence  I  used  to  buy  all  the 
seeds  needed,  put  them  in  a  basket  and 
trustingly  hand  them  to  the  man  on 
planting  days.  No  so  now!  I  think 
I  must  resemble  Mrs.  Pipp,  as'  I  sit  in 
my  little  kindergarten  chair  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  garden  path,  doling  out  the 
seed  for  one  row  of  beans,  half  a  row 
of  radishes,  and  so  on.  (Once  in  the 
early  days  we  had  eight  rows  of  radishes, 
each  25'  long,  all  ready  at  once!) 

I  keep  a  garden  record,  of  course,  and 
as  Jim  plants  I  put  down  the  date, 
variety  and  quantity.  Later  on  I  add  the 
date  when  “up,”  when  gathered  and  the 
amount  of  the  crop.  With  a  willing  cook 
dashing  out  to  get  something  nice  for 
“Mister’s”  dinner,  this  last  item  is  only 
approximately  correct. 

In  the  fall,  after  the  cruel  frost  has 
done  its  black  and  dastardly  work,  all 
refuse  is  burned  and  every  inch  of  the 
soil  is  hand  dug  and  ridged  up  for  win¬ 
ter.  No  plow  has  ever  desecrated  this 
garden  plot — another  tradition  religious¬ 
ly  kept.  The  asparagus  and  rhubarb 
beds  are  covered  thick  with  manure  and 
everything  made  shipshape  for  the  dread 
despot,  Winter. 

About  March  15th  or  April  1st  I 
always  have  lettuce,  New  York,  and 
early  radishes,  Scarlet  Globe,  sown  in 
the  cold-frame.  From  that  time  on  until 
fall  the  cold-frame  is  in  constant  use  for 
flower  seeds.  The  lettuce  is  transplanted 
into  the  open  garden  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits — a  back-breaking  job 
which  I  usually  inveigle  my  small  sons 
into  doing  for  me.  You  may  be  sure 
that  they  have  literally  followed  in  my 
footsteps  and  know  as  much  about  gar¬ 
dening  now  as  I  do.  At  the  age  of  six 
they  could  transplant  lettuce  and  tamp 
down  the  soil  with  the  thumb  as  well 
as  any  old  man. 

I  will  give  a  list  of  seeds  and  the  quan¬ 
tities  needed  to  plant  a  plot  of  ground 
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the  size  of  ours — about  one-third  of  an 
acre : 

One  ounce  beet  seed,  Crosby’s  Egyp¬ 
tian. 

One  ounce  beet  seed,  Crimson  Globe. 

Two  ounces  carrot  seed,  Danver’s 
half-long. 

One  quart  Golden  Bantam  corn. 

One  bushel  Irish  Cobbler  seed  pota¬ 
toes. 

One  ounce  young  onion  seed,  Silver- 
skin. 

One  ounce  parsley,  Emerald. 

One  pint  Kentucky  Wonder  pole 
beans. 

One  pint  bush  limas. 

One  quart  peas,  Gradus. 

One-half  ounce  Swiss  chard,  Giant 
Lucullus. 

One-half  ounce  okra,  White  Velvet. 

One  ounce  Henderson’s  New  York  let¬ 
tuce. 

One  package  Tennis  Ball  lettuce. 

One  package  black’  seeded  Simpson 
lettuce. 

One  package  mignonette  lettuce. 

One  package  big  Boston  lettuce. 

One  package  Hanson’s  Improved  let¬ 
tuce. 

One  ounce  radish,  Crimson  Globe. 

One  pint  wax  beans. 

One  ounce  Brussels  sprouts,  Long 
Island  Dwarf. 

One  ounce  spinach,  New  Zealand. 

One  package  crook-neck  squash. 

One  package  Vegetable  Marrow 
squash. 

One  package  Hubbard  squash. 

One  package  white  bush  scallop 
squash. 

One  package  cucumber,  White  Spine. 

One  package  cucumber,  Long  Green. 

One  package  pumpkin  seeds. 

Two  dozen  Stone  tomato  plants. 

Two  dozen  Ponderosa  tomato  plants. 

One  dozen  red  cherry  preserving  toma¬ 
toes. 

One  dozen  yellow  cherry  preserving 
tomatoes. 

One  dozen  bull-nose  peppers. 

One  dozen  Black  Beauty  egg-plants. 

We  have  several  varieties  of  grapes. 

The  vines  are  always  clipped  in  March 
before  the  sap  rises;  it  is  the  first  joyovs 
sign  to  me  that  “spring  is  on  the  wing.” 
We  gather  about  two  hundred  pounds  of 
grapes  every  fall. 

We  cannot  raise  fruit  trees,  much  to 
my  disappointment,  for  they  are  always 
attacked  by  San  Jose  scale. 

We  have  a  field  about  75'  x  100'  lying 
fallow.  It  used  to  be  a  quince  orchard 
until  attacked  by  scale,  and  we  are  think¬ 
ing  of  setting  it  out  to  English  walnut 
trees.  I  am  told  they  grow  well  in  this 
latitude,  and  bear  in  about  three  years. 

My  old-fashioned  cousin,  the  former 
owner  of  this  house,  used  to  have  an 
herb  garden,  and  we  still  have  sage, 
castor-oil  bean,  catnip,  mint,  summer 
savory  and  sweet  marjoram.  I  am  going 
to  start  some  lavender,  Sweet  Basil  and 
rue,  tansy  and  thyme — the  very  names 
are  a  delight ! 

We  always  plant  marigolds  down  each 
side  of  the  vegetable  garden  paths.  It 
gives  a  touch  of  regal  pomp  while  the 
garden  is  a-dying. 

Fertilizers  and  Insecticides 

The  question  of  fertilizers  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  Many  people  like  bone- 
meal,  but  I  have  been  told  that  it  at¬ 
tracts  those  cruel,  sneaky  cutworms.  Be¬ 
ware  of  too  much  bonemeal  —  it  will 
burn  the  roots.  Of  course,  well-rotted 
manure  is  indispensable ;  but  I  also 
strongly  recommend  the  use  of  sheep 
manure.  We  buy  about  seventy-five 
pounds  every  spring  for  both  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Just  before  a  rainstorm  I 
run  out  and  sprinkle  it  on  dry  around 
the  roots  of  the  various  plants.  I  have 
it  worked  into  the  corn,  bean  and  cucunt- 
( Continued  on  page  58) 
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STAIR  &  ANDREW 

I M  PORTERS  OF  FINE 

OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

MANTELPIECES 

PANELLING 

TAPESTRIES 


668  FIFTH  AVENUE 

FOURTH  FLOOR 

LONDON  NEW  YORK 


MRS.  WHITNEY’S  STUDIO 

announces  the 

First  Exhibition  in  America 
of  SCULPTURE  by 

ANDREW  O’CONNOR 

at  the  Galleries  of 

Jacques  Seligmann  &  Co.,  Inc. 

705  Fifth  Ave.  at  55th  st.  New  York 


DECEMBER  15  TO  JANUARY  15 

Inclusive 

Daily  10  a.m.  to  y  p.m. 


FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 

EDITH  WHARTON’S  WAR  CHARITIES 

Admission  -  -  -  50  cents 


A  Flemish  Verdure  Tapestry;  a  Hither  Sideboard  of  the  Spanish  type  in  grey 
oak ,  ornamented  partly  in  old  silver,  with  devp  purple  marble  top ;  the 
Italian  Torcheres  have  velvet  covered  shafts. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

/TTHE  HOUSE  OF  HUBER  manufactures  its  own 
w  Reproductions  from  rare  Antiques.  Also  Furni¬ 
ture  of  exclusive  designs  and  Period  Furniture  are 
shown  in  the  Galleries,  especially  the  Italian  and  Span¬ 
ish  styles.  The  Fabrics  employed  in  its  interior  deco¬ 
ration  are  imported  direct.  The  House  will  build,  fur¬ 
nish  and  decorate  homes  from  the  foundation  up.  A 
booklet  showing  interesting  pieces  in  the  Galleries  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

H.  F.  HUBER  &  CO. 

New  York:  13  East  40th  Street  Paris:  18  Faub,  Poissonniere 
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HIGH  CLASS  OLD  PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES  :  :  :  :  WORKS  OF  ART 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

Exhibition  During  January  of 

Portraits  and  Decorations  by  HENRY  CARO-DELV AILLE 
Portrait  Medals  by  THEODORE  SP ICER-S I MSON 

647  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Paris:  57  Rue  La  Boetie 


"THE  FLUTE  LESSON" 


BY  DESHAYES 


Garden  Advice  from  an  Amateur  to  Amateurs 
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ber  hills  and  dug  in  around  the  tomatoes 
and  egg-plants.  We  also  make  a  liquid 
solution  of  it,  one-third  manure  and 
two-thirds  water,  and  pour  on  the  roots, 
taking  care  not  to  burn  the  foliage. 

Paris  green  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
potato  bugs,  and  for  the  deadly  aphis 
I  use  a  kerosene  emulsion  as  follows: 
Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  whale  oil  or 
ivory  soap  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water. 
Add  two  gallons  of  kerosene  and  pump 
or  churn  till  a  thick  cream  results. 
Dilute  this  with  ten  or  fifteen  quarts  of 
water  to  one  of  emulsion. 


This  summer  I  am  going  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  fertilizer. 

Let  us  hope  that  something  I  have 
written  may  help  some  adventurous  soul 
just  starting  in  with  a  garden — a  soul 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  but  no  ex¬ 
perience!  I  only  hope  that  gardening 
will  prove  to  them  the  joy  it  has  for  me. 
It  is  a  real  adventure  to  run  a  good 
garden — there  are  so  many  pests  lurking 
just  around  the  comer.  Remember !  I 
don’t  claim  that  your  vegetables  will  be 
cheaper,  but  I  do  claim  that  your  spirit 
will  be  enriched  a  thousand  fold. 


Planning  a  Gard 
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into  prominence  in  the  fall  and  over¬ 
hang  the  shorter  plants  in  front. 

An  early  flowering  plant  should  have 
a  correspondingly  late  one  in  front  of 
it,  which  will  hide  the  vacant  space 
created  when  the  former  dies.  But  if  it 
is  of  the  type  whose  foliage  dies  com¬ 
pletely  after  blooming,  like,  for  instance, 
mertensia  or  tulips,  annuals  may  be 
planted  to  take  its  place. 

It  is  helpful  in  visualizing  these 
theories  and  testing  the  distribution  of 
bloom  for  each  season,  to  lay  pieces  of 
tracing  paper  over  the  plan,  one  piece 
for  each  season,  and  trace  in  color  the 
masses  that  should  be  in  bloom  at  that 
particular  time.  Of  course,  they  may 
not  materialize  exactly  according  to  the 
plan,  for  seasons  vary  and  spring 
flowers  shade  into  those  of  summer,  and 
the  latter  into  autumn ;  but  if  it  is 
impossible  to  divide  the  seasons  by  sharp 
lines,  it  is  both  practical  and  possible 
to  have  one  dominant  effect  succeed 
another  from  early  spring  until  frost. 

Succession  of  Dominant  Effects 

For  instance:  In  March  and  April 
the  center  walk  is  banded  on  each  side 
with  scillas.  They  are  planted  close 
together  so  that  when  in  bloom  they 
form  wide,  blue  ribbons  which  terminate 
in  daring  masses  of  purple  crocus.  At 
the  corners  and  around  the  pool  are 
small  groups  of  Tulipa  Kauftnanniana, 
the  early  tulip  whose  general  tone  of 
creamy  white  is  rendered  still  more 
attractive  by  its  center  of  pale  primrose 
yellow  and  the  veins  of  reddish-pink 
bloom  on  the  outside  of  its  petals. 

With  this  arrangement  on  the  main 
path,  the  walks  on  the  sides  may  be 
bordered  with  large  masses  of  cliiono- 
doxa,  forming  an  irregular  balance  of 
bloom  at  the  corners  nearest  the  steps. 
They  are  segregated  thus  because  their 
petals,  sky  blue  shading  to  white  at 
the  center,  give  the  scillas  a  greenish 
tinge  if  placed  too  near  to  them.  A 
very  few  of  the  early  tulips  echo  this 
effect  down  the  center  walk. 

In  May,  following  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  these  early  bulbs,  mertensia 
blooms  in  two  long  lines  just  behind 
the  scillas,  its  nodding  blue  bells,  pinkish 
buds  and  gray-green  foliage  proving  very 
effective  in  combination  with  a  few 
violas  of  rich  purple.  At  salient  points 
are  placed  pale  yellow  narcissus. 

Approaching  the  pool  the  mertensia 
gives  place  to  the  tall,  branching  forget- 
me-not,  through  which,  a  trifle  later, 
spring  the  stalks  of  pale  yellow  May¬ 
flowering  tulip,  Moonlight.  Behind  the 
forget-me-not,  in  order  to  focus  the 
yellow  effectively,  are  four  balanced 
clumps  of  straw-colored  iris. 

On  the  side  paths  grape  hyacinths  at 
the  near  comers  gradually  give  way  to 
the  forget-me-nots  as  we  approach  the 
pool,  the  only  yellow  here  being  a  little 
narcissus.  A  few  bulbs  of  Puschkinia 
or  striped  squills  and  a  little  of  creeping 
polemonium  give  variety  to  the  sides, 
and  both  are  good  blues. 


en  of  True  Blue 
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While  the  bulbs  of  early  spring  are 
confined  to  the  border  of  the  beds,  the 
effects  of  May  are  noted  all  over  the 
garden.  Aside  from  the  grouping 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
the  centers  of  the  beds  are  filled  with 
masses  of  light  blue  anchusa,  accented 
down  the  center  by  four  well  balanced 
clumps  of  iris  Purple  King.  This 
anchusa  is  distributed  all  over  the 
garden  as  well,  and  may  be  called  the 
dominant  flower  of  the  month.  In 
minor  quantity  and  of  smaller  stature, 
but  contributing  their  quota  neverthe¬ 
less,  are  masses  of  linum  or  flax  grouped 
at  all  the  cross  walks.  Flax  has  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  blues  among 
flowers,  and  although  the  individual 
plants  are  too  delicate  to  dominate,  in 
sufficiently  large  quantity  they  are 
exquisite.  Blue  columbine  is  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  minor  groups  down  the  side 
walks.  While  the  individual  flowers 
are  of  a  beautiful  blue,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  uniform  color  with  aquilegias 
because  of  the  variable  tendency  of  the 
seed,  so  they  are  likewise  relegated  to 
the  side  lines. 

The  Summer’s  Bloom 

In  June  comes  the  larkspur  which 
gives  the  most  magnificent  effect  of  the 
year.  With  its  large  spikes  of  intense 
blue,  its  robust  growth  and  imposing 
height,  it  fills  a  large  place  in  each  bed. 
It  should  be  planted  in  large,  round 
clumps  rather  than  in  long  lines,  a 
device  that  conveys  a  mass-  effect  in 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  scattered,  spiky 
appearance  so  frequently  observed. 

Because  of  their  delicate  creamy  white 
tone,  Clematis  recta  and  the  pale  golden 
tassels  of  meadow  rue  are  used  in  some¬ 
what  larger  quantities  than  the  yellows 
of  early  spring.  One  deep  note  of 
yellow  must  not,  however,  be  omitted. 
It  is  contributed  by  four  carefully  placed 
bushes  of  Harrison’s  Yellow  rose,  whose 
showers  of  pale  sulphur-colored  blooms 
blend  exquisitely  with  the  larkspur.  At 
this  stage  of  the  season  the  purple  tone 
is  carried  by  four  plants  of  the  Clematis 
Jackmanni,  which  is  trained  to  poles 
at  the  ends  of  the  garden. 

Now  comes  July,  a  period  in  the 
progress  of  the  garden  which  is  likely 
to  be  the  least  interesting  of  the  year. 
The  larkspur  lasts  well  into  the  month, 
but  the  majority  of  things  in  bloom  lack 
any  striking  beauty  which  would  war¬ 
rant  giving  them  the  space  taken  by 
the  larkspur  or  the  anchusa.  However, 
there  is  quite  a  large  range  of  plants 
which  may  be  used  so  that  blue  will 
not  be  lacking  in  the  garden,  though  it 
will  not  have  the  splendor  of  June  or 
the  lovely  colors  of  May.  Veronica 
longifolia  subsessilis  has  such  a  deep, 
intense  cobalt  blue  that  the  four  well- 
placed  clumps  will  make  up  in  effect 
what  they  lack  in  size,  and  they  last 
about  a  month.  Still  more  space  in  the 
central  beds  is  given  to  the  paler  Veron¬ 
ica  maritima,  because  this  variety  lasts 
from  July  to  September. 
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YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  INVESTIGATE 
OUR  METHODS  FOR  PRODUCING  THE 
MOST  ARTISTIC  RESULTS  AT  A  MINI¬ 
MUM  OF  COST.  DESIGNS,  ESTIMATES 
AND  SUGGESTIONS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
APPROVAL  ON  REQUEST.  CAREFUL 
ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  OUT  OF  TOWN 
COMMISSIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETS  ON  REQUEST 


This  and  other  suites  of  distinctive  f  urniture  now  on  exhibition  in  our  show  rooms. 


IN  AID  OF 

Men  Blinded  in  Battle 

RETROSPECTIVE 
LOAN  EXHIBITION 

of  the  work  of 

ARTHUR  B.  DAVIES 

at  the 

MACBETH  GALLERY 

450  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

at  Fortieth  Street 

January  2d  to  31st,  inclusive 

Open  daily  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Tuesday  until  9  p.  m. 

Admission  -----  Fifty  Cents 
VCednesday  afternoons — Twenty-five  Cents 

Total  gross  receipts  from  admissions 
and  sale  of  catalogs  will  be  given  to  tbe 

“LIGHTHOUSE  IN  FRANCE  ” 


U7HY  consider  tor  a  moment  having  the 
vv  machinery  of  your  heating  system  in 
the  form  of  radiators,  always  in  insistent 
prominence? 

Let  us  suggest  ways  of  obscuring  them, 
with  decorative  metal  grilles. 

Ways  that  easily  convert  the  objection¬ 
able  into  the  desirable.  Ways  that  turn 
the  ugly  into  the  harmonious.  Send  for 
Catalog  66-A. 

“THE  BEAUT-I-ATOR” 


Radiator  Obtrusiveness 
Solved  With  Our 
Decorative  Metal  Grilles 


The  “Beaut-i-ator”  is  a  portable  all  metal  Radiator  Enclosure.  You  simply 
place  it  over  your  radiator.  Nothing  to  put  together.  Nothing  to  fasten. 
No  outside  help  needed.  Instantly  removable.  Ask  for  the  “Beaut-i-ator” 
Booklet,  when  you  ask  for  Booklet  No.  66-A. 
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Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co. 


5  2  Vanderbilt  Avenue 

New  York 
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Harriet 


Advise  with  us  in  regard  to  interior  plans,  or  we  will 
assist  you  in  the  selection  of  individual  pieces.  Sug^ 
gestions  for  color  schemes  and  harmonious  effects 


During  the  month  of  January  ten  per 
cent  of  the  purchase  price  of 
furniture  will  be  set  aside  for  the 
AMERICAN  WAR  RELIEF 


at  6  East 


street. 


IMPORTERS  of 

SELECTED  OLD  MASTERS 


No.  3  West  Fifty-Sixth  Street  NEW  YORK 


SAT1NOVER  GALLERIES 


SANTA  MARIA  DELLA  SALUTE 
By  B.  BELLOTTO 


The  Making  of  Easy  Stairs 

( Continued  from  page  49) 


correct  width  of  tread  for  any  given 
riser  can  readily  be  found. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  desire 
to  know  the  proper  width  of  tread  for 
a  riser  of  7".  In  the  diagram  which  is 
shown  on  page  49  find  the  figure  7  in  the 
right-hand  column  denoting  the  “height 
of  riser  in  inches.”  From  this  figure 
follow  the  horizontal  line  to  where  it  in¬ 
tersects  the  curve,  and  thence  downward 
to  the  figure  11  in  the  lower  margin  de¬ 
noting  the  “width  of  tread  in  inches.” 
Thus,  it  is  seen  that  a  riser  of  7"  de¬ 
mands  a  tread  of  11".  Likewise,  it  is 
seen  that  a  riser  of  6"  calls  for  a  tread 
of  14"  and  that  a  riser  of  8"  requires 
a  9"  tread,  and  so  on.  Values  be¬ 
tween  those  shown  can  be  determined 
by  interpolation.  Thus,  a  riser  of  6/" 
is  evidently  halfway  between  6  and  7. 
Hence,  the  corresponding  tread  would 
be  halfway  between  11"  and  14"  which 
is  12)4".  In  the  same  manner  it  is 
found  that  the  correct  tread  for  a  riser 
of  7/4"  is  10".  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  desired  width  of  tread  is  first  de¬ 
cided  upon,  then  the  correct  height  of  its 
corresponding  riser  can  be  found  by  a 
reversal  of  the  above  procedure.  It  re¬ 
quires  an  infinitely  longer  time  to  explain 
this  diagram  than  it  does  to  use  it ! 

The  projection  of  the  tread  beyond 
the  face  of  the  riser  is  termed  the  nosing. 
But,  remember,  the  width  of  tread  is 
always  measured  from  the  face  of  one 
riser  to  the  face  of  the  next;  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  nosing  should  never  be  taken 
into  account.  Actually,  of  course,  the 
tread  is  widened  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  projection  of  the  nosing.  But  this 
extra  width  is  of  no  real  advantage  as 
footroom.  It  simply  has  the  effect  of 
moving  the  steps  slightly  forward. 

A  steep  stairway,  provided  the  steps 
are  correctly  proportioned,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  uncomfortable  one.  But  a  steep 
stairway  is  dangerous.  On  the  other 
hand  a  stairway  with  a  very  gentle 
slope  is  neither  uncomfortable  nor 
dangerous.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly 


extravagant  of  floor  space.  Evidently 
the  “happy  medium”  is  somewhere  in 
between  —  somewhere  between  the  very 
steep  and  the  very  gentle.  Now,  the 
height  of  the  risers  of  the  ordinary  stair¬ 
way  can  be  placed  definitely  between 
6/4"  as  a  minimum  and  7)4"  as  a  maxi¬ 
mum,  inclusive.  This  fixes  the  corre¬ 
sponding  minimum  width  of  tread  at 
10",  and  the  maximum  at  12)4".  There¬ 
fore,  the  dividing  plane  between  the 
steep  and  the  narrow  is  a  stairway  with 
risers  of  7"  and  treads  of  11".  This  is 
the  “happy  medium,”  neither  dangerous¬ 
ly  steep  nor  extravagantly  sloping. 

Stand  on  your  toes,  against  the  wall, 
one  arm  hanging  loosely  at  your  side. 
Bend  your  hand  outward  at  the  wrist, 
palm  downward.  Make  a  mark  on  the 
wall  at  the  height  of  your  outstanding 
palm.  This  is  the  correct  height  for  the 
handrail  of  your  stairway. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  most 
persistent  fault  with  stairways  is  a 
lack  of  sufficient  headroom.  This  is 
unpardonable.  Lack  of  headroom 
merely  indicates  a  lack  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  designer  or  builder. 
Again,  appearances  are  deceitful.  A 
stairway  may  really  have  enough  head- 
room  to  insure  the  protection  of  your 
head — and  the  ceiling — yet  at  the  same 
time  it  may  appear  to  be  insufficient, 
so  that  you  have  an  uncomfortable  feel¬ 
ing  of  impending  disaster  upon  as¬ 
cending  or  descending  the  stairway,  and 
involuntarily  “duck  your  head”  to 
avoid  a  collision  with  the  overhead 
beam  that  frames  the  wellhole.  Or,  yet 
again,  where  one  flight  of  stairs  occurs 
directly  over  another,  that  is  to  say, 
where  there  is  no  wellhole,  barely  suf¬ 
ficient  headroom  is  equally  bad. 

In  the  latter  case,  where  one  flight 
is  built  directly  over  another,  the  clear 
vertical  distance  between  the  two  should 
at  no  point  be  less  than  7)4'.  In  the 
former  case,  where  the  stairway  ascends 
through  an  open  well,  the  headroom 
ought  never  to  be  less  than  7j4’. 


The  Glass  of  a  Thousand  Flowers 

( Continued  from  page  21) 


eyes  with  astonishment.  We  must  not 
forget  that  with  the  ancients  a  crystal¬ 
line  glass  was  of  great  rarity,  though 
colored  glass  was  common  enough.  Thus 
the  crystalline  products  of  the  Venetians 
were  an  achievement  reserved  for  later 
centuries,  and  this  white  glass,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  colored  glasses  was 
so  skillfully  employed  by  the  workmen 
and  artists  of  the  Murano  glass  fac¬ 
tories  that  nothing  has  surpassed  these 
Venetian  products  in  millefiori  for  sheer 
ingenuity  and  beauty. 

Often,  of  course,  millefiori  work  was 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  becoming  less  a 
thing  of  beauty  than  a  tour  de  force. 
However,  the  collector  will  find  interest 
in  all  pieces  of  the  sort,  and  their  range 
was  enormous.  The  glass  of  Venice  was 
famous  for  its  extraordinary  lightness 
and  this  added  to  its  vogue.  The  Chap¬ 
lain  of  Louis  XIV,  Rene  Frangois, 
amusingly  warned  the  world  that 
Murano  was  filling  Europe  with  its 
fantasies  of  glass;  but  rare  enough  are 
the  early  specimens  of  Venetian  manu¬ 
facture,  more  precious  now  than  their 
weight  in  gold.  Yet  collectors  will  not 
give  up. 

After  all,  there  must  always  remain 
the  zest  of  the  chase  in  the  spirit  of 
the  true  collector  without  which  wonder¬ 
ful  finds  would  never  have  been  made, 
though  we  need  not  go  to  the  extent 
of  the  Countess  of  Fiesque,  a  lady  of 
Louis  XIV’s  court.  This  lady  died  at 
Fontainebleau  in  great  poverty  at  an 
advanced  age.  Historians  of  the  gossip 
of  the  day  have  laid  her  indigent  cir¬ 


cumstances  at  the  door  of  the  rascally 
man  of  business,  but  I  fancy  her  pas¬ 
sion  for  mirrors  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  When  almost  in  need  of  bread 
she  astonished  her  friends  by  purchas¬ 
ing  an  enormously  expensive  mirror. 
“I  had  a  piece  of  land,”  said  she  in 
extenuation,  “which  brought  me  in  noth¬ 
ing  but  com.  I  sold  it,  and  tire  money 
procured  this  mirror.  Have  I  not 
managed  wonderfully  to  possess  this 
beautiful  glass  instead  of  dull  corn?” 
Doubtless  the  Countess  did  manage 
wonderfully;  dontentment  is  a  great 
thing ! 

Seven  hundred  years  of  glass  making 
in  Venice  produced  an  experience  that 
was  useful  to  the  rest  of  Europe  and 
finally  to  America.  Much  millefiore  glass 
has  been  manufactured  in  this  country. 
The  Pennsylvania  Museum  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  especially  rich  in  examples 
of  it.  There  are  also  many  private 
collectors  of  millefiore  glass  in  this 
country,  some  collecting  specimens  in 

general,  others  confining  themselves  to 

examples  of  American  manufacture, 

while  still  others  specialize  in  millefiore 
paperweights  already  referred  to.  Dr. 
Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  a  noted  authority 
on  American  glass,  gives  the  following 
information  concerning  the  process  of 
its  making  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
Bulletin : 

“The  glass  rods  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  modern  millefiore  glass  are 
usually  made  in  metal  moulds  of 

comparatively  large  size.  The  interior 
( Continued  on  page  62) 
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MAGALOG 


ComDlete 


Facsimile  of 
Magalog  cover 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  in  Maga¬ 
zine  form.  A  reference  book 
for  all  the  year. 

SENT  FREE 

upon  request 

Are  you  planning 
for  a  garden  beau¬ 
tiful  this  spring  ? 
or  a  Home  Orchard 
of  early  bearing  fruit 
trees  ?  A  Rose  Gar¬ 
den  that  will  bloom 
from  spring  to  frost? 
A  Berry  Garden  that 
you  can  pick  berries 
from  this  summer?  Let 
us  help  you.  We  are 
Landscape  builders. 

We  create  pictures  with 
plants  for  year  round 
beauty. 


Our  entire  organization  of  landscape 
engineers,  architects,  shrub,  tree  and 
orchard  experts  is  at  your  disposal. 


Symmetrical,  advanced,  carefully  selected  fresh  dug, 
heavily  rooted  nursery  stock,  produced  under  the  rigorous 
conditions  of  Western  New  York  is  what  you  pay  for  and  what 
you  receive. 


Glen  Bros.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nurseries 

1813  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU 
SATISFIED? 


KERNER  INCINERATOR  COMPANY 

594  Clinton  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Offices  in  all  the  Larger  Cities 


Do  you  continue  to 
use  garbage  and 
rubbish  cans  be¬ 
cause  you  are 
satisfied?  Or  do 
you  tolerate  them 
because  you  think 
they  are  necessary 
evils? 

The  KERNERATOR 

Has  at  last  emancipated  the  home  from  these  evils. 

The  door  shown  is  located  in  the  kitchen.  Into  it  is  put  every¬ 
thing  that  is  not  wanted — tin  cans,  garbage,  broken  crockery, 
paper,  sweepings,  bottles,  cardboard  boxes — in  fact  all  those 
things  that  accumulate  in  the  home  from  day  to  day  and  are  a 
continuous  nuisance  and  dangerous  health  hazard. 

The  material  deposited  falls  down  the  regular  house  chimney 
flue  to  the  incinerator  built  into  the  base  of  the  chimney  in  the 
basement.  From  time  to  time  a  match  is  touched  to  it  and  it 
burns  itself  up.  The  material  deposited  is  the  only  fuel  required. 
Not  one  penny  for  operating  cost  and  yet  you  have  abolished 
garbage  and  refuse  cans  forever. 

SANITARY— ECONOMICAL 
CONVENIENT— ODORLESS 


A  postal  to  us  today  will  bring  an  interesting  catalog  to  you  tomorrow. 
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The  Glass  of  a  Thousand  Flowers 


Ohe  lEhrich  (Galleries 

Dealers  in 

“<mt>  JtotenT  exclusively 

707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  Street  NEW  YORK 


(i Continued  from  page  60) 


may  be  circular  or  scalloped.  Into  one 
of  these  moulds  ropes  of  colored  glass 
are  arranged  in  the  pattern  desired,  to 
which,  when  taken  out,  two  workmen 
attach  iron  rods,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  mass,  and  draw  it  out  until  it  is 
of  the  requisite  slenderness.  The  design 
retains  its  exact  proportions  through  the 
entire  length  and  is  as  perfect  in  a 
rod  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  diameter 
as  in  the  original  thick  cylinder.  If  an 
animal  is  to  be  represented  the  mould 
is  cut  into  the  exact  shape  and  when 
the  glass  is  released  and  drawn  out  each 
detail  of  legs,  tail,  ears  and  other  parts 
is  uniformly  reproduced  in  solid  color 
so  that  even  in  the  tiniest  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  figure  every  part  appears  to 
be  perfectly  formed.  Sometimes  a  cane 
will  be  composed  of  many  threads  of 
various  colors  and  designs,  each  of  which 
has  been  formed  in  this  manner, 
arranged  around  a  central  rod  and 
welded  together.  When  the  rods  are 
finished  they  are  broken  into  small 

pieces,  or  cut  into  uniform  lengths  or 
into  thin  slices,  according  to  the  sort 
of  paperweights  or  other  objects  to  be 
made.  Into  an  iron  ring  the  size  of 
a  paperweight  a  cushion  of  molten  glass 
is  dropped  and  while  soft  the  sections 
of  rods  are  laid  on  the  surface  or 

stuck  in  it  side  by  side  in  a  regular 
pattern,  the  tops  of  the  rods  being 

pressed  into  a  rounded  or  convex  form. 
Over  all  more  of  the  melted  glass  is 


poured  and  the  surface  rounded  into 
hemispherical  shape  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
cave  spatula  of  moistened  wood.  The 
last  process  consists  in  polishing  the 
surface  of  the  curved  top  and  the  flat 
base  after  the  ball  has  been  again 
heated.” 

Dr.  Barber  further  informs  us  that 
the  millefiore  paperweights  found  their 
way  into  America  from  St.  Louis  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  (first  to  produce  paper¬ 
weight  of  the  sort,  circa  1840)  and 
from  Baccarat  in  France.  To  the  manu¬ 
factories  of  the  latter  town  we  look 
for  the  finest  of  the  European  millefiore 
paperweights.  At  first  the  filigree  rods, 
cut  or  uncut,  were  imported;  but  soon 
American  glass  workers  turned  their 
attention  to  the  complete  production, 
and  we  may  mark  the  period  of  1860 
to  1875  as  that  of  the  heyday  of 
American-made  millefiori  glass. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  the 
American  millefiori  glass  has  been  picked 
up  or  picked  over;  there  is  much  of 
it  remaining  to  reward  vigilant  search 
and  the  collector  will  find  it  very  well 
worth  going  after.  Out-of-the-way 
villages  in  the  East  and  South  still 
secrete  many  such  pieces,  and  so  does 
the  householder  of  the  Middle  West; 
while  one  finds  Pacific-ward  many 
examples  of  the  old  Thousand  Flower 
glass  that  had  so  widespread  a  popu¬ 
larity  before  the  Centennial  turned  the 
country  to  fresh  ingenuities. 


The  War  Garden  Department 
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"PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY"  BY  JACOB  GERRITSZ  CUYP  (159  4-1651) 


Tinted  Walls  are  Now  the  Vogue 

Designs  and  patterns  on  walls  have  had  their 
day.  Multi-colored  treatments  are  passe.  Good 
taste  decrees  artistic  monotones  and  health  de¬ 
mands  the  elimination  of  poisonous  pigments. 

In  the  soft,  velvety  tones  of 

HARRISONS 
Sanitary  Flat  Wall  Finish 

(j4  Du  Pont  Product ) 

decorators  and  home  builders  find  the  perfect  combination 
of  beauty,  sanitation  and  economy.  It  provides  the  ideal 
background  for  home  furnishings,  and  yields  the  much  de¬ 
sired  atmosphere  of  good  cheer  and  restful  harmony. 

Harrisons,  Inc. 

Established  1793 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City 


can  grow  them  successfully  within  the 
confines  of  your  yard. 

Every  year  you  should  overhaul  your 
garden  tools  and  get  them  into  perfect 
condition  before  the  spring.  In  look¬ 
ing  over  them,  do  not  be  content  mere¬ 
ly  to  collect  them  into  one  place  where 
they  can  be  found  later  on.  Give  them 
a  thorough  overhauling.  Soak  in  kero¬ 
sene  for  several  days  all  the  parts  that 
are  rusty,  to  help  clean  them  up.  Re¬ 
move  all  bolts,  nuts  or  screws  from  the 
adjustable  parts  and  attachments  and 
soak  and  oil  them  well,  so  that  if  any 
change  is  wanted  when  the  time  to  use 
the  implements  comes  it  may  be  made 
quickly  and  easily. 

Sharpness  and  Cleanness 

And  get  all  your  tools  sharp!  If  you 
have  ever  attempted  to  shave  with  a 
dull  razor — or  if  you  have  heard  your 
husband  attempting  to  shave  with  one — 
you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  efficiency 
and  pleasure  in  trying  to  work  with  a 
dull  hoe  or  other  garden  tool.  Get  every 
one  of  them  sharp  now  on  a  grindstone 
or  emery  wheel,  or  with  a  file. 

One  tool  especially  that  should  never 
be  out  of  order  in  the  spring  is  the 
sprayer.  If  material  has  been  left  in  it, 
the  metal  parts  will  be  rusted  or  cor¬ 
roded  ;  and  if  it  has  been  left  empty  the 
leather  washers  are  pretty  sure  to  have 
dried  up  so  that  they  will  not  work 
properly.  Sometimes  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  after  giving  all  the  parts  a  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning,  is  to  soak  the  plunger  in 
oil  for  a  couple  of  hours  until  it  comes 
back  to  life.  If  this  won’t  do,  you  can 
get  a  piece  of  leather  of  suitable  thick¬ 
ness  and  cut  a  couple  of  washers  out 
of  it. 

While  you  are  at  the  matter  of  over¬ 
hauling  tools,  do  not  neglect  to  use  a 
little  paint.  This  is  not  for  looks  alone. 
W ood  that  the  weather  can  get  into  soon 
rots.  Tools  that  are  kept  looking  new 
by  an  occasional  coat  of  paint  command 
more  respect  from  the  workman  who 
uses  them  or  the  neighbor  who  borrows 
them.  They  are  much  more  likely  to  be 


cleaned  up  when  they  are  put  back  into 
your  tool  shed  than  if  they  looked  old 
and  battered  to  begin  with.  Good  tools 
may  not  make  a  good  gardener,  but  they 
will  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Seed  Testing 

If  you  have  any  seeds  on  hand,  you 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  an  asset 
or  a  liability  until  you  have  tested  them. 
Seeds  that  are  fairly  fresh  to  begin  with 
will  keep  about  the  following  length  of 
time:  Beans,  3  years;  beets,  6;  cab¬ 
bage,  5 ;  carrots,  4 ;  cauliflower,  5 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  8;  cucumbers,  10;  egg-plant,  3; 
endive,  10;  gourd,  6;  kohlrabi,  5;  leek, 
3  ;  lettuce,  5  ;  sweet  corn,  2  ;  muskmelon, 
5 ;  onion,  2  ;  oyster  plant,  2  ;  parsley,  3  ; 
parsnip,  2;  peppers,  4;  pumpkin,  4; 
radish,  5 ;  spinach,  5  ;  squash,  6 ;  toma¬ 
toes,  4;  turnip,  5. 

But  as  in  most  cases  there  is  no  way 
of  telling  how  old  the  seed  was  when 
you  got  it,  particularly  if  it  is  some  you 
bought  last  year  when  seeds  were  scarce, 
the  only  sure  way  is  to  test  it  for  germi¬ 
nation.  While  this  can  be  done  by- 
placing  the  seeds  between  two  layers  of 
moist  blotting  paper  in  a  fairly  warm 
temperature,  a  much  more  satisfactory 
test  can  be  made  by  using  an  ordinary 
flat  and  soil  such  as  are  suitable  for 
sprouting  seeds.  By  marking  off  rows 
2"  or  so  apart,  you  can  easily  start  a 
dozen  or  more  kinds  in  a  single  flat, 
using  about  fifty  to  one  hundred  seeds 
of  each.  Label'  each  variety  carefully 
as  you  plant  it;  keep  the  flat  well  wa¬ 
tered  and  in  a  warm  place,  and  count 
the  seeds  as  they  germinate.  Eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent,  the  latter  figure  being 
none  too  much  in  most  cases,  should 
germinate  if  the  seed  is  good  enough  to 
use  in  your  garden  this  year.  If  not,  it 
is  much  better  to  throw  it  away,  as  it 
does  not  pay  to  take  any  chances  with 
poor  seed  when  the  few  cents  you  might 
save  on  it  are  weighed  against  tire  pos¬ 
sibility  of  losing  all  the  fertilizer,  time 
and  trouble  put  in  to  start  even  the 
simplest  vegetable  garden  as  it  should  be 
started.  The  testing  should  never  be 
omitted,  and  this  is  the  best  time  to  do  it. 
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Why  not  have  clean,  safe  Water  in  Your  Home? 


Bathe  in  sparkling,  refreshing  water. 

Have  your  dishes  washed  and  your  food  prepared  in  water 
you  know  to  be  clean  and  safe. 


Use  filtered  water  in  your  laundry  and  secure  the  snowy 
white  perfection  of  your  clothes  and  linens. 


Install  a  Loomis-Manning  Filter 


People  have  told  us,  “I  put  in  your  filter  as  a  precau¬ 
tion  but  am  amazed  to  see  the  dirt  and  other  matters 
it  takes  from  our  water  supply  which  we  consider 
practically  perfect.” 

Almost  all  waters  can  be  improved  by  efficient  filtra¬ 
tion  ;  and  for  those  “perfect”  waters,  a  filter  provides 
a  safe-guard  against  possible  accidental  pollution — a 
condition  which  has  so  often  occurred. 

You  can  have  attractive,  dependable,  fresh-filtered 
water  for  every  purpose  in  your  home  because  discolor¬ 
ation,  odor,  taste,  iron  stain,  danger  from  water-borne 
disease  can  all  be  removed  from  every  drop  of  water 
entering  your  home  by  a  Loomis-Manning  Filter. 


A  Residence  type  of  Loomis- 
Manning  Filter.  It  filters  All 
the  Water 


This  filter  can  be  easily  installed  in  any  house  either 
built  or  building.  The  largest  part  will  go  through 
any  ordinary  doorway.  Attached  to  the  water  main, 
every  drop  of  water  passes  through  the  filter  with  no 
appreciable  loss  in  flow  or  pressure.  The  water  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  disturbed  in  any  way.  The  filter  operates 
splendidly  under  city  pressure,  pressure  from  elevated 
or  pneumatic  tank  or  any  system  of  water  supply. 

A  Loomis-Manning  Filter  is  free  from  complications 
and  the  simple  care  can  be  given  by  anyone.  Does  not 
require  expert  attention. 

The  finest  construction — most  durable  and  efficient. 
Several  sizes  to  meet  large  or  small  requirements. 


For 

City  or  Country 
Homes 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

We  have  perfected  a  splendid  method  for  cleansing  discolored  hot  water  and  for 
the  removal  of  iron  rust  and  stain  from  either  cold  or  hot  water.  Send  for  full 
information. 

Loomis-Manning  Filter  Distributing  Co. 

Established  1880  1445  South  37th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Solves 

Cold  or  Hot 
Water  Problems 


Wing’s  Quality  SEEDS 

DURING  the  last  few  years  our  veg¬ 
etable  and  flower  seed  departments 
have  developed  at  a  rapid  pace  until 
today  we  stand  prepared  to  supply  the 
“Best  by  Test”  in  all  vegetable  seeds 
as  well  as  in  such  flowering  bulbs  as 
Gladioli,  Iris,  Dahlias  and  Paeonies. 

For  six  years  we  have  worked 
along  definite  lines  of  improving  and 
breeding  new  varieties.  Here  are  a 
few  of  our  vegetable  specialties : 

Tomato —  Wing’s 
Red  Sunrise  :  The  best 
tomato  we  know. 

Ripens  same  day  as 
Earliana.  30%  more 
prolific  and  30%  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  Heavy  yielder.  Thin  skinned — solid  with  few 
seed  cells.  Liberal  size  packet  mailed  for  10c.  Be  sure  and 
try  this  wonderful  new  tomato. 

Corn — Wing’s  Golden  Sugar :  This  new  variety  is  an 
enlarged  Golden  Bantam.  Matures  in  about  80  days  from 
date  of  planting.  We  will  mail  Li  lb.,  25c;  lb.,  45c.  Postpaid. 

Lettuce— lust  in  Head:  Our  latest  introduction  in  the 
early  head  lettuces.  Matures  five  days  earlier  than  any  other 
of  our  tested  varieties.  Forms  large  heads  of  exceptional 
quality.  As  we  only  have  a  small  quantity  of  this  seed,  we 
will  be  compelled  to  limit  our  customers  to  one  small  packet 
each.  Price  15c. 

Write  For  Our  New  Seed  Guide 

It  is  one  of  the  few  books  containing  definite  information  about  the  time  of 
maturing  of  the  different  vegetables.  Describes  the  very  best  and  most  reliable 
sorts  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds,  bulbs  and  some  rare  and  new  specialties 
which  we  beiieve  can  not  be  obtained  through  any  other  American  Seedsman. 
This  Seed  Guide  gives  cultural  directions  and  helpful  suggestions  how  to  plant 
for  profit.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

The  Wing  Seed  Company,  Box  127,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

(The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices) 


ABi  gger’  (aaKden 
ABertei'  Garden 
With  IRON  AGE  TOOL  f 


WRITE  COR  CREE  BOOKLET 
BATEMAN  Mtt'Catlfiiffij 
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Make  your  Flower  Garden 
“do  its  bit” 

FLOWER  gardens  in  these  war 
times  must  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Nation’s  soul  as  well  as  of 
its  body.  Never  was  the  Country  in 
greater  need  of  flowers  and  trees  and 
growing  plants  to  delight  the  sight 
and  lift  the  thoughts  and  cheer  the 
heart.  Plan  and  plant  with  a  flower 
lover’s  instinct. 

Wagner’s  Flower  Catalog 

The  annual  number  is  now  ready  with  valu-  gg  ^ 

able  suggestions  to  guide  you  in  the  selec¬ 
tion,  planting  and  care  of  roses,  hardy 

flowers,  shrubs,  evergreens  and  trees  for  every  decorative  purpose 
book  will  be  mailed  to  you  without  cost  or  obligation,  bringing  with 
the  assurance  of  success  with  things  that  will  make  your  surroundings  a 
place  of  delight.  Write  today  for  Catalog  75. 


WAGNER 

LANDSCAPE  SERVICE 

Plans  and  executes  the  land¬ 
scape  work  for  private  homes, 
estates,  clubs,  etc.,  and  for 
public  institutions,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  manufacturing 
plants.  Correspondence  direct 
with  our  Landscape  Depart¬ 
ment  is  invited. 


This 
it 


WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES 


Box  945  Sidney,  Ohio 


Spanish  Wall  Furniture  of  the  16th  and  17th 

Centuries 

( Continued  from  page  14) 


Just  as  in  Italy,  long  tables,  such  as 
that  in  Figure  4,  were  often  used 
against  the  wall,  where  the  rich  carv¬ 
ing  of  their  drawer  fronts  and  un¬ 
derframing  materially  contributed  to  the 
decoration  of  the  room.  Although  these 
long  tables,  by  virtue  of  their  frequent 
employment  in  the  manner  noted,  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  items  of  wall 
furniture,  they  were  just  as  often  used 
elsewhere  than  against  the  wall;  but,  be 
it  observed,  the  16th  and  17th  Century 
Spaniards  and  Italians  have  not  yet  be¬ 
come  infected  with  the  center  table  ob¬ 
session.  Both  Spaniards  and  Italians 
seem  to  have  felt  the  need  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  corner  furniture,  and  part  of 
this  need  they  met  by  the  use  of  three- 
cornered  tables  made  to  be  set  in  the 
angle  of  two  walls.  Such  a  wall,  angle 
or  corner  piece  is  the  small  table  shown 
in  Figure  2. 


Fig.  12.  A  cup¬ 
board  serving  as 
base  for  a  bone  in- 
1  aid  vargueno 
cabinet 


Fig.  14  An  early  vargueno 
stand — trestle  legs  and 

wrought  iron  braces 


two  doors,  disguised  as  drawer  fronts, 
below.  The  small  vargueno  cabinet 
decorated  with  bone  inlay,  on  top  of 
the  lower  cabinet,  represents  strong 
Saracen  influence. 

The  credenza  relationship  is  evident 
in  Figure  6,  although  it  is  much  lower 
than  its  Italian  relative.  Curiously 
enough,  there  is  unmistakable  evidence 
that  this  piece  was  once  open  in  the 
lower  part  and  that  doors  and  side 
paneling  were  added  at  a  subsequent 
though  early  date. 

Of  the  tall  cabinets,  cupboards  or 
presses,  shown  by  Figures  7,  8  and  10, 
Figure  7  is  a  typical  piece  from  the 
Basque  provinces  and  is  made  of  oak. 
Figure  10  has  already  been  partially 
discussed  and  only  requires,  in  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  said,  that 
attention  be  directed  to  the  exuberant 
wealth  of  strongly  cut  detail  which  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  much  of  the 
early  Spanish  carving.  Figure  8,  which 
is  of  oak,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
larger  and  more  imposing  cupboard  or 
press.  But  far  more  interesting  and 
important  than  its  contour  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  type  of  cabinet  work  is  the 
carved  decoration  running  across  the 
rail  above  the  small  doors  and  just,  below 
the  cornice,  and  also  repeated  in  the 
two  short  panels  of  the  base.  This 
device  is  known  as  the  “water  wheel 
motif”  and  supplies  one 
important  link  in  a  chain 
of  evidence  that  shows  our 
direct  indebtedness  to 
Syriac  and  Coptic  art. 

As  a  matter  of  fact, 
much  of  the  Renaissance 
force  was  directly  due  to 
the  influence  of  Coptic  and 
Syriac  monks  and  to  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor. 


Cabinets  and  Cupboards 

Cabinets  and  cupboards  showed  the 
widest  variation  in  size  and  fashion. 
One  especially  interesting  type  is  the 
low  cupboard  or  hutch  with  boot  feet, 
shown  in  Figure  1.  While  the  design 
of  the  feet,  the  fact  that  painted  decora¬ 
tion  is  applied  upon  tire  walnut  ground, 
and  the  contour  and  dimensions  are  all 
matters  deserving  of  close  attention,  the 
most  significant  structural  feature  is  the 
lattice  work  of  the  tops  of  the  doors. 
This  peculiarity — it  has  its  analogue  in 
the  old  English  dole  cupboard  with 
perforated  front  for  ventilation — shows 
direct  descent  from  a  Moorish  proto¬ 
type,  the  lattice  being  a  favorite  device 
of  the  Moorish  joiners.  This  lattice 
work  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
numerous  small  inserted  panels  in  the 
doors  and  sides  of  the  richly  carved  tall 
cabinet,  shown  in  Figure  10,  imparts  a 
characteristically  Spanish  stamp  and 
points  to  a  tradition  learned  by  the 
Spanish  craftsmen  from  their  Moorish 
tutors  who,  in  turn,  had  learned  from 
the  Saracens  what  the  Coptic  joiners  of 
northern  Egypt  had  taught  them  that 
the  use  of  lattices  and  small  panels, 
loosely  set,  was  the  only  way  of  com¬ 
bating  the  shrinking  and  warping  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  sun  and  preventing  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  wood. 

Although  the  decorative  paneling  on 
the  cabinet  in  Figure  12  is  formed  by 
small  pieces  applied  on  a  flat  wooden 
background,  the  design  was  apparently 
derived  from  an  erstwhile  necessity. 
Cabinets  of  this  sort,  though  showing 
a  quadruple  decorative  division,  in  real¬ 
ity  often  had  two  drawers  above  and 
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The  photographs  illus¬ 
trating  this  article  are 
shown  by  courtesy  of  C.  M. 
Travers  Co.,  Frederick  W. 
Harer ,  and  Nicholas 
Martin. 
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Every  reader 
of  House  and 
Garden  ought 
to  send  a 
postal  card 
request  for 

Kunderd’s 

1918 
Catalog 
of  New 


It  is  hand¬ 
somely  illus¬ 
trated  and 
contains  the 
largest  and 
finest  collection  of  gladiolus  in  the  world  and  the 
best  cultural  notes,  either  for  growing  prize  or 
show  flowers,  or  the  usual  garden  culture.  Many 
grand  new  varieties  of  our  own  will  be  offered. 
This  catalogue  is  free. 

Address  the  originator  of  the  Ruffled  Gladiolus. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD  -  Box  2  -  Goshen,  Ind. 


Plant  Pecans 

And  Other  Nuts  for, 
Pleasure  and 

Profit  M  a  k  e 

L  a  w  n  , 
roadside ;  and 
especially  that 
waste  land  highly 
profitable  by  starting  a 
nut  orchard  of  Pecans, 
Chestnuts,  W  a  1  n  u  ts  ,  and 
other  varieties.  Trees  require 
almost  no  care,  are  not  subject  to 
disease,  and  come  into  bearing  in  three 
to  five  years.  Yield  soon  reaches  $100  to 
$300  per  acre.  Most  nut  trees  are  unsur¬ 
passed  for  shade,  and  there’s  always  a  profit¬ 
able  market  for  nuts. 

McCoy  Nut  Nurseries 

are  the  largest  in  America  for 
Northern  Pecans.  All  hardy  varie- 
®  ties  for  northern  planting  and  guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name  and  wonder¬ 
fully  prolific. 

The  famous  Butterick  Pecan  Tree  is  known 
to  have  been  bearing  since  1817.  The  small¬ 
est  crop  in  60  years  was  3  bushels. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
shows  Pecans,  Chestnuts,  and  other  nuts 
full  size.  To  see  is  to  be  convinced.  Send 
for  it. 

McCOY  NUT  NURSERIES 
726  Old  State  Bank  Bldg. ,  Evansville,  I  nd . 
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Famous  Butterick  Pecan  Tree 
known  to  have  been  bearing  since  1817 
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FIREPLACE  ACCESSORIES 


FINE  REPRODUCTIONS  OF 

ADAM  AND  EARLY  COLONIAL  DESIGNS 

Carefully  preserving  all  the  detail  and  attractive 

proportions  of  the  choice  old  originals. 

ENGLISH  DOG  GRATES— OLD  HOB  GRATES— IMPORTED  BRASS 
AND  STEEL  FENDERS,  ANDIRONS,  COAL  SCUTTLES ,  FIRE  BACKS 
and  other  fittings  to  complete  the  fireplace. 

HAND  FORGED  METAL  WORK 

LANTERNS,  WEATHER  VANES,  KNOCKERS,  THUMB  LATCHES, 
STRAP  HINGES,  ETC.,  IN  BRASS  AND  WROUGHT  IRON. 

ARTHUR  TODHUNTER,  101  Park  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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lAGardon  of  Glacfioli\ 
is  NoVer  Monotonous! 

Day  by  day  new  beauties  unfold,  new 
shades  and  tints  appear,  until  you  begin 
to  think  that  the  whole  range  of  colors 
has  been  covered.  And  these  experiences 
will  come  to  everyone  who  begins  a  gar¬ 
den  of  Gladioli  this  year. 

Here  are  ten  varieties,  the 
kinds  an  expert  might  choose, 
that  will  start  such  a  garden  for 
you. 

Mary  Fennell.  Deep  lavender. 
Dawn.  Rich  pink. 

iSSr5  Eh  A  Europa.  Snowy  white. 

Canary  Bird.  Yellow. 

Clarice.  Pink. 

Golden  West.  Orange. 

Goliath.  Violet. 

Pink  Perfection.  Pink. 

Princeps.  Scarlet  and  white. 
Victory.  Sulphur  yellow. 

One  Bulb  of  Each  1 

Postpaid  A 

(I  have  a  plan  whereby  you  may  get 
twenty-five  bulbs  for  almost  nothing.  Ask 
me.) 

My  1918  “Glad”  Catalogue  is  free  to 
all  readers  of  this  magazine.  Write 
for  it  today. 

JELLE  ROOS 

Box  K 

Milton,  Mass. 
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^furniture 

of  distinguished  character, 
vividly  recalling  every  his¬ 
toric  epoch,  is  retailed  at 
no  prohibitive  cost  in  this 
interesting  establishment, 
devoted  exclusively  to 
Furniture  and  decorative 
objects. 

Two-score  years  of  effort 
has  developed  our  endeavor 
into  an  industrial  art. 

Suggestions  may  be  gained 
from  de  luxe  prints  of 
well  -  appointed  rooms, 
which  will  be  sent  gratis 
upon  request. 

J\ciuT|fork(Sa![epic^ 


Grand  Rapids  Rirnifure  Company 

INCORPORATED 

34 '36  West  32^  St..  New  York 


Better  heat  at 
50%  less  cost 

with  these  patented,  twin-con¬ 
nection  logs,  for  natural  or 
artificial  gas. 

WADSWORTH 
Odorless  Gas  Logs 

are  different  from  and  superior  to  any  other 
logs.  They  give  the  heat  of  a  coal  or  wood 
Are,  are.  odorless,  and  burn  50%  less  gas. 
Natural  looking  oak  or  birch  finish  which 
beautifies  the  fireplace.  Easy  to  install. 
Guaranteed  to  never  wear  out.  Ask  for 
descriptive  circular  and  price. 

The  Wadsworth-Adelson- 
Branning  Company 

Andirons,  M  antelpieces, 
Screens,  Coal  Baskets,  etc. 

6024  Euclid  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


Going  to  (  YALE) 

p  *1J  7  i  r 

DllllU  e  Then  write  for  our  in¬ 
teresting  book  written 
just  for  prospective  builders. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


YX7RITE  for  our  book  explaining  in 
”an  interesting  way  why  your  gar¬ 
age  should  be  equipped  with 

STANLEY 

.GaragE 

_ _ _ _ _ 


HARDWARE 


The  Stanley  Works 


New  Britain,  Conn. 


¥710  ¥7  Climbproof  chain  link  fencing, 

P  I  il  |\  wrought  ir(Jn  and  woven  wire 
*  fence,  iron  gates,  lamp  stand- 

«  ards,  grille  work,  fountains, 
T*  H  |\|f  M  vases-  tennis  courts  and  poul- 
^  JJll  1  V/JLl  ^ry  yard  enclosures. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

J.  W.  FISKE  IRON  WORKS 

100-102  Park  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Persian  Motifs  in  Furniture 

( Continued  from  page  29) 


white  marble,  and  pearl  and  black  mar¬ 
ble,”  with  hangings,  “white  stuff,  fine 
linen  and  blue,  being  held  fast  with 
cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  upon  rods 
of  silver  and  pillars  of  white  marble.” 

The  Persian  Empire  reached  out  still 
farther.  It  touched  the  Indus,  and 
adapted  the  elephant  to  its  decorative 
designs.  It  ransacked  the  cities  of 
Asiatic  Greece  and,  Pliny  tells  us, 
brought  Telephanes  back  to  be  chief 
sculptor  to  Xerxes,  most  magnificent  of 
all  the  Persians,  with  his  Hall  of  a 
Hundred  Columns,  and  his  Harem  of  a 
Thousand  Eyes. 

We  wonder  as  we  look  at  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  this  incredible  art — “the  caprice 
of  an  almighty  dilettante  gifted  with  a 
grand  taste” — this  official  art,  this  art 
built  of  priceless  stones  and  priceless 


woods  and  priceless  genius — each  equally 
and  soullessly  bent  to  the  conqueror's 
whim — we  wonder  what  the  artists 
thought,  those  ironic  exiles  from  Thebes 
who  left  us  the  portrait  of  stern  old 
Cyrus  in  the  tall  headdress  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  bas-relief,  those  bitter  Greeks  who 
sunk  Ionic  temple-bronzes  in  the  tyrant’s 
sun-baked  walls. 

Persian  art  reached  its  gorgeous  and 
unnatural  zenith  toward  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ.  It  wasn’t 
an  art  that  could  grow,  for  it  had  no 
soul.  So  it  just  solidified.  The  temple, 
the  palace,  the  tomb,  had  one  cornice, 
one  entablature,  one  column,  one  capi¬ 
tal.  Tyre  did  an  immense  trade  with 
Persepolis  in — can  you  believe  it? — in 
faked  antiques !  Persepolis  was  rich 
and  Tyre — well,  Tyre  was  progressive. 


Wrought  Iron  in  the  Garden  Room 

( Continued,  from  page  15) 


candlesticks.  Plain  silk  or  painted 
parchment  shades  are  provided  to 
soften  the  light  from  the  five  lamps. 

There  is  also  a  very  smart  one  light 
wall  bracket.  The  shade  should  be  of 
the  “sconce”  type — attached  to  the 
candlestick  with  a  spring  clamp.  The 
fixture  itself  is  left  either  in  antique 
iron,  or  is  touched  up  in  color  to  match 
the  furniture  and  hangings. 

A  rococo  wall  fixture  has  two  flower 
cups,  fitted  with  candlesticks  and 
shades  as  described  above.  The  metal 
is  either  made  “flame  copper,”  which  in 


The  sconce  can  be  made  un¬ 
usually  attractive  when  worked 
out  in  wrought  iron.  This 
simple  design  is  12"  high,  in¬ 
cluding  candle,  and  has  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  11".  $8 

time  oxidizes  to  bronze  greens  and 
browns,  or  is  painted  in  full  color. 

The  very  interesting  Florentine  hang¬ 
ing  flower  basket  should  obviously  be 
placed  in  a  room  of  considerable  height. 
Most  charming  decorative  effects  can  be 
obtained  by  weaving  English  ivy  or 


.4  rococo  wall  fixture  with 
two  flower  cup  sockets  comes 
in  flame  copper  or  is  painted 
in  full  color.  11"  wide,  15" 
high.  $35 

similar  foliage  between  the  iron  leaf 
work  in  the  bowl  and  then  placing  a  stiff 
central  group  of  asters,  zinnia  or  other 
sturdy  bloom  in  the  center.  Ivy  could 
also  be  trained  up  the  three  linked 
chains.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
bracket  supporting  the  fixture  is  the 
same  motif  as  is  used  in  the  single  wall 
light  illustrated. 

A  novel  scheme  for  partially  screen¬ 
ing  book  shelves  is  also  illustrated.  The 
frame  for  the  door  is  made  of  deli¬ 
cately  modeled  iron,  with  a  simple 
Florentine  Gothic  screen  covering  the 
open  space.  The  idea  helps  to  solve  a 
vexed  question  regarding  open  book¬ 
shelves.  Without  having  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  glass  doors,  such  a  treat¬ 
ment  gives  a  pleasant  sense  of  security 
for  one’s  favorite  editions  and  at  the 
same  time  “ties  in”  with  the  decorative 
effect  of  a  room  in  which  ornamental 
iron  is  a  feature. 


The  Garden  Possibilities  of  a  City  Back  Yard 

( Continued  from  page  43) 


of  the  lawn  than  walks,  and  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  their  picturesque¬ 
ness,  are  preferable.  Evergreens  are  a 
better  choice  for  mass  planting  about 
the  foundation  of  the  house  than  decidu¬ 
ous  plants  or  shrubs,  as  they  afford 
more  protection  in  winter.  They  may 
also  be  used  to  mass  against  the  rear 
of  the  tea  house. 

In  the  plan  on  page  42,  the  lawn  is 
left  unbroken  except  for  the  stepping 
stones  through  the  center.  The  plant¬ 
ing  recedes  at  the  center  of  the  sides  to 
make  room  for  two  garden  seats  over¬ 
hung  by  trellises  covered  with  vines. 


In  the  rear  a  little  tea  room  or  arbor 
is  placed,  and  on  each  side  two  crescent 
shaped  lily  pools  for  lotus  and  water 
lilies  are  built.  If  preferred  these  beds 
may  be  planted  with  low  growing  plants, 
and  tall  shrubs  or  flowering  trees  are 
massed  in  the  rear  and  corners  of  the 
lot.  Dogwood,  Cercis  canadensis,  flow¬ 
ering  crabs  and  plums,  and  laburnums 
are  all  excellent  selections  for  this  posi¬ 
tion,  while  lower  growths  such  as  hy¬ 
drangeas,  especially  H.  arborescens, 
deutzias,  weigelas,  spireas  and  the  like 
may  be  massed  along  the  side  walls 
with  lilies,  gladioli  and  tritomas. 


™eGlen 


Watkins,  N.  Y.  On  Seneca  Lake 

Open  All  Year  \V m.  E.  Lefflngwell.  Pres. 

A  MINERAL  SPRINGS  HEALTH 
RESORT  AND  HOTEL 

Carbonated  Natural  Calcium 
Chloride  Brine  Baths 

FOR  HEART  AND  CIRCULATORY 
DISORDERS 

Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy,  Massage 

The  treatments  under  the  direction  of 
physicians  are  particularly  adapted  to 
FIEART  DISEASE,  Circulatory,  Kidney, 
Nutritional  and  Nervous  Disorders,  Rheu¬ 
matism,  Gout  and  Obesity. 

Send  fQr  illustrated  Booklets. 


SAVES  COAL 

Dry  air  requires  overheating, 
and  consequent  waste  of  coal. 
Dry  Air  does  not  hold  heat. 
Properly  moistened  air  does  hold 
heat  and  coal  is  saved. 

SAVES  HEALTH 

Ordinary  heated  indoor  air  is  un¬ 
healthy.  It  is  too  dry.  It  is  contrary 
to  Nature. 

Dry  air  causes  sore  throat,  catarrh,  a 
dry  skin  and  falling  out  of  the  hair. 
It  promotes  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
tuberculosis. 

SAVES  FURNITURE 

Dry  air  shrinks,  cracks  and  ruins  the 
furniture  and  woodwork  of  a  house 
and  kills  plants. 

A  HUMIRAD  insures  Nature's 
humidity  indoors 


Send  for  Circulars 
HUMIRAD  COMPANY  Inc. 

15  E.  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

in  browns  and  grays  to  match  the  bark  and 
rocks  and  weatherbeaten  wood,  greens  to  match 
the  moss  and  foliage,  dull  reds  for  autumn 
elfects,  etc.,  make  the  buildings  blend  with 
the  landscape  and  look  like  a  part  of  it.  Low 
cost,  easy  to  apply,  lasting,  and  the  creosote 
preserves  the  wood. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  agent. 

SAMUIL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists, 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 


No  payment  accepted 
unless  successful. 


Made  to 
Draw 


Also  expert  services 
on  general  chimney 
work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 
Engineer  and  Contractor 
219  Fulton  St-,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


More  Heat — Less  Cost 


r SYSTEM  OF  HEATING 

saves  coal — gives  quick,  even  heat — regulates 
dampers  automatically — eliminates  knocking 
and  pounding  in  radiators.  Send  for  copy 
“Dunham  Heating  for  the  Home."  It  tells  how. 
C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Branches  Everywhere 


BAY  STATE 

Brick  and  Cement  Coating 

makes  walls  of  brick,  concrete  or 
stucco  waterproof  and  wearproof. 
Send  for  sample  and  booklet  No.  2. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

t*.  n  mi  Boston,  Mass.  New  York  Office  : 
The  Bay  stater  Architects’  Bldg. 
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FOR  BIRDS  OF  QUALITY 


PREPARED  BY 

GEM  SEED  CO. 

MOUNT  VERNON.  N.  Y. 

PRICE  28  COrtS  ABOUT  14  OUNCES 

ALWAYS  BUY  "GEM"  IN  THE  DIAMOND  BOX 

By  Mail,  Postpaid,  25  cts.  per  Box.  Cheaper 
in  dozen  lots.  Send  for  Free  Sample. 


EVERY  GOOD 

of  outside  shutters,  with  additional  advantages, 
is  obtained  if  you  install  the 

MALLORY  SHUTTER  WORKER 

Operated  from  the  Inside 


Simply  turn  the  handle1 
to  adjust  shutters - 
.automatically  locked 
XJnanypositioii/ 


No  opening  of  windows  or  screens — no  exposure 
to  bad  weather — no  admittance  of  flies  or  mos¬ 
quitoes,  because  you  can  open,  close  or  lock  your 
shutters  in  any  position  from  inside  your  room. 
This  simple  device  is  * 
easy  to  put  on  any  new  JL 
or  old  dwelling  and  J, 
costs  a  little  more  than 
the  old  fashioned  and ; 
troublesome  flxtures- 
child  can  operate. 

Drop  us  a  postal  for  full  | 
information  and  prices.  N 
Do  it  now  and  soon  i 
enjoy  outside  shutters  | 
as  you  never  have  before. 

Mallory  Manufacturing  Co. 

516  Broad  Street 
Flemington, _ N.  J. 


T!l£  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

“Bathrooms  of  Character" 

Make  permanent  your 
Plumbing  by  installing 
“Impervio”  Vitreous  China 


When  You  Build 

please  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 

WHITE  PINE 

Send  for  our  free  booklet 

“  White  Pine  in  Home  Building" 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU 
1719  Merchants*  Bank  Building 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


SUN  DIALS 

REAL  BRONZE  COLONIAL  DESIGNS 
from  $3.50  Up 

Also  full  line  of  Bird 
Fountains  and  other 
garden  requisites. 

Manufactured  by 

The  M.  D  JONES  CO. 
71  Portland  St„  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog 


JOHN  C.  MONINGER 
COMPANY 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE 

GREENHOUSE 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

910  Klaekhawk  St.  809  Marbridge  Bldg. 


The  “Bull-Dog”  Adjuster 

has  made  out  swung  casements  practical  and 
popular  for  the  artistic  home  of  moderate  cost. 
Full  details  in  the  unique  Casement  Window 
Handbook.  Write  for  it  today. . 

THE  CASEMENT  HARDWARE  CO. 

I  So.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago 


<tAn  alluring  place  to  'visit  if  you  possibly  can 
sWfn  accommodating  place  to  'ivrite  to  if  you  arc  far  a'way 

27 ie  House  of  the  Unusual — Sfuaint  Furnishings 

HOSEPH  P.  MCHUGH  &  SON 

established  i  'S  7  S 


9  West  42'^  Street ,  Jfew  York 


GARDEN  FURNITURE  of  Beauty  and  Distinction 

Garden  Houses,  Pergolas,  Arbors,  Gates,  and  other  accessories 
for  the  adornment  and  comfort  of  the  garden.  Send  for  catalog, 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES  CO.,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


Weather  proof—  J  1-  Roofing  Products 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apollo- Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  are  carefully  manufac¬ 
tured  and  highest  in  quality.  Unequaled  for  Roofing,  Siding,  Cul¬ 
verts,  Silos,  and  general  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

For  fine  residences  and  public  buildings  KeystoneCopper  Steel 
Roofing  Tin  Plates  are  unexcelled.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added 
below  regular  brands.  Send  for  our  “Better  Buildings’’  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Living  room  in  E.  L.  Cutter’s  Kelsey  Health 
Heated  residence  at  Milton,  Mass.  II.  B. 
Little,  Architect,  with  Cram  &  Ferguson. 


The  Unobtrusiveness 
of  Kelsey  Health 
Heat 


Kelsey  Health  Heat  heats  your 
home  without  obtruding  its  ap¬ 
paratus  upon  your  notice;  with¬ 
out  marring  your  interiors  with 
those  incongruous  lumps  of  iron 
— called  radiators. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  con¬ 
fused  with  furnace  heats. 

Furnaces  deliver  small  volumes 
of  highly  heated,  oxygen-ex¬ 
hausted  air — unhealthy  air.  m 
Kelsey  Health  Heat  works  just 
the  opposite.  The  temperature  is 
lower,  but  the  volume  is  larger; 


the  speed  higher.  The  health¬ 
giving  oxygen  is  retained  in  full. 
Its  large  volume  of  warmed  air 
causes  a  complete  change  of  air 
in  every  room  four  times  an  hour. 
Its  high  speed  carries  it  to  rooms 
impossible  to  heat  with  furnace 
heats. 

It  will  deliver  more  heat  from 
less  coal  than  any  other  system. 
A  statement  which  we  stand 
ready  to  prove. 

Send  for  booklet  “Some  Sav¬ 
ing  Sense  on  Heating.’* 


New  York 
103-K  Park  Avenue 

Detroit 

Space  95- K  Builders'  Exch. 


Thu  hLLSLV 

WARM  AIR  GLPE.RATOR  1 

237  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Chicago 

217-K  West  Lake  Street 
Boston 

405-K  Post  Office  Sq.  Bldg. 


Open  the  door 

— place  the  garbage  and  other  waste 
accumulations  in  The  Incinerite — 
light  the  gas  for  a  moment. 

That’s  the  sanitary,  clean,  health¬ 
ful,  inexpensive  way  of  garbage  and 
refuse  disposal  made  possible  by 


— the  original  gas-fired  incinerator. 


These  germ  and  disease  eliminat¬ 
ing  destroyers  of  waste  are  in  daily 
use  in  thousands  of  homes,  apart¬ 
ments,  hospitals,  institutions. 


The  Incinerite  does  away  forever 
with  dangerous  garbage  cans.  Burns 


artificial,  natural,  or 
gasolene  gas.  Low  cost, 
takes  little  space,  pro¬ 
motes  health,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  satisfaction. 

Prices  range  from  $05  for 
small  average  home  size  to 
$185  for  largest  model  for 
public  institutions,  etc.  A 
price  and  model  for  every 
purpose. 

Write  for  free  copy  of 
"The  Invisible  Garbage 
Man.”  describing  and  pic¬ 
turing  various  types,  instal¬ 
lations,  etc. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO. 


110  Oneida  St., Syracuse, N  Y. 


WAKE  THE  GARDEN! 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  glass  and 
start  plants  in  time  for  the  most  critical 
season  ever  known — the  great  war  year 
of  1918. 

The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  is  of  course 
the  best — it  saves  half  the  operating  labor  and 
cost  and  insures  the  best  and  earliest  crops. 

A  cold  frame,  a  hot -bed.  a  small,  ready¬ 
made  greenhouse  will  be  shipped  immediately 
on  your  order.  They  last  a  lifetime. 

Complete  catalog  oil  request. 


SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 
944  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


A±  ansas  SoJlP  ine 

Satin  Like  Interior 
Trim 


Send  for  This 

Free  Roofing  Book 

“For  the  Generations  to  Come" — 32  pages  of 
worth  while  information  about  roofs.  Send  for 
it  today,  whether  you’re  thinking  of  roofing 
right  now  or  not.  Free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  SLATE  MANUFACTURERS 
Publicity  Bureau  B,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


YTio 

flm m cl 

'd/n  the  world 


r 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 
ENGLISH  PERIOD  FURNITURE 
OLD  ENGLISH  INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES 

London — 27-29  Brook  Street  W 


CHARLES  of  LONDON 

718  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Aimone 

M'F’G  CO. 

Announce  The  Opening  Of  Their  New 
Strictly  Wholesale  Showrooms  On 
January  2nd,  1918,  At 

157-159  East  32nd  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Just  East  of  Lexington  Avenue 

Admittance 

Exclusively  By  Letter  From  Or  In  Company 
With  Your 

DEALER  OR  DECORATOR! 


HIGHEST  GRADE  PERIOD  FURNITURE 
REPRODUCTIONS  ANTIQUES 

OBJETS  D’ART  ITALIAN  GARDEN  MARBLES 

and 

TERRA  COTTAS 


House  &  Garden 


Screen  painted 
in  black  lac¬ 
quer  with  yel¬ 
low  panels  for 
a  country 
house  by  Nor¬ 
man  Jacobsen 


Painted  Furniture 


( Continued  from  page  51) 


There  was  an  inferior  bit  of  mahog¬ 
any — a  secretary  and  book-case  which 
would  not  have  brought  fifteen  dollars 
at  even  the  most  enthusiastic  country 
auction.  But  the  lines  were  good.  There 
was  a  revolving  book-case  of  light  oak ; 
four  Washington  chairs  of  cherry  up¬ 
holstered  in  horse  hair;  a  dreadful 
gilded  music  cabinet  and  a  black  walnut 
whatnot,  and  two  light  oak  arm  chairs. 

The  constructing  of  the  new  drawing¬ 
room  was  left  to  an  artist.  He  declared 
for  a  thoroughly  modern  effect,  with 
plain  walls  of  gray,  and  a  set  of  painted 


furniture.  The  result  was  astounding. 
The  first  thing  done  was  the  envelop¬ 
ment  of  this  ugly  assorted  lot,  in  a 
uniform  coat  of  yellow  paint; — a  lovely 
soft  bright  yellow.  Then  followed  the 
decorations ;  black  medallions  with  En¬ 
glish  vermillion  and  green,  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  design  being  used  throughout,  al¬ 
though  varied  slightly.  The  seats  of  the 
chairs  were  then  recovered  in  gray  lin¬ 
en  to  match  the  walls,  the  floor  painted 
black  as  was  the  woodwork,  and  the 
windows  hung  with  natural  colored 
crash  fringed  in  black. 


Pale 

cream 

panels 

with 

black 

trees  and 

pink 

birds 

form 

this 

screen 


The  fur¬ 
niture  is 
soft 

pumpkin 

yellow 

with 

black  and 
green 
medal¬ 
lions 
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I  Beautiful  Andirons 


Gas  Logs 
Screens 
Fire  Tools 
Dampers 


Basket  Grates 
Fenders 
Coal  Hods 
Wood  Holders 


I  ASK  FOR  CATALOG  “D”— Free  I 

WE  PREPAY  FREIGHT 

E  Select  from  our  unlimited  assortment  | 
E  of  brand  new,  unsoiled,  up-to-date,  = 
=  perfect  goods.  | 

5  ASIv  TOUR  BANK,  DUN  or  BRADSTREET  | 

1  SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.  Esiabiished  1883  1 
=  334  So.  17th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  1 

3iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiurimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiI 


Indian  Baskets 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  of 
Baskets  that  I  buy  direct  from  Indians 

F.  M.  GILHAM 

Highland  Springs  Lake  County,  California 

Wholesale  &  Retail 


Home  jg  Fireplace 

Let  us  send  you  this 
Booklet  Gratis  —  A 
mine  of  information 
pertaining  to  FIRE-  \ 
PLACES  and 
HEARTH  FURNI-  1 
TUBE.  WRITE  TO¬ 
DAY. 

Colonial  Fireplace  Company 
4613  W.  12th  St.,  Chicago 


“BEAUTIFUL  FLOORS 

and.  How  to  Care  for  Them  ” 

A  delightful  book,  humorously  illustrated, 
with  clever  jingles  and  much  about  refining 
homes.  It  is  Free  to  those  who  write  for  it. 


MURPHY  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK  CHICAGO 


OVe-w  "Ease  of 
Operation 


THE  quiet  action  of  Mott’s 
“Silentis”  and  “Silentum” 
closets  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
Mechanical  skill  can  not  fur¬ 
ther  silence  running  water  and 
still  produce  a  thorough,  sani¬ 
tary  flush. 

What  we  would  especially 
call  your  attention  to  is  the 
manner  of  flushing. 

This  operation  is  accc 
plished,  with  utmost  con. 
nience,  by  a  slight  pressure 
the  foot  on  the  valve  set  in  t 
floor.  Or,  if  the  valve  is  set 
the  wall,  by  a  pressure  of  t 
hand. 


MOTT’S  quiet-ac¬ 
tion  closets  are 
further  described  in 
our  new  “Bathroom 
Book,”  which  shows 
22  model  bathrooms 
and  quotes  prices  on 
modern  bathroom 
equipment.  Sent  for 
4c  postage. 


the  T.  L.  MOTT 


All  working  parts  are  out  of  sig 
Yet  they  can  be  gotten  at  leadily,  m 
emergency. 


MOTT  COMPANY.  LTD. 
tMontreal  Toronto 

and  Winnipeg.  Canada 


Everything  we  sell,  we  make 


t Showrooms  equipped  with  model 
bathrooms 
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=  Antique  Painting  of  Spanish  Madonna  In  Studio  = 
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Chippendale  Mirror  in  carved 
wood  frame  finished  in  old 
gold. 


Irwin  Post 

Interior  Decorations 
12  W.  47th  St. 

NEW  YORK 

Set  of  four  tables  in  black  or 
red  Chinese  lacquer  with  ob¬ 
long  or  octangular  tops;  the 
flat  decorations  in  old  gold 
unsparingly  applied  by  hand. 


The  most  beautiful,  durable 
wall  coverings  made  — 
FAB-RIK-O-NA  INTER¬ 
WOVE  NS.  Samples  free. 
H.  R.  Wiggin’s  Sons  Co. 

497  Arch  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


DANERSK  FURNITU1 

From  all  sides  we  are  receiving  new 
predations  of  our  furniture  from  those 
have  purchased  it.  People  of  taste  i 
the  opportunity  to  express  thems 
through  their  own  choice  of  finish  and 
onng.  and  their  own  selection  of  the 
dividual  pieces  for  each  room  rather 
the  purchasing  of  common  sets  made  1 
thousand  others. 

Our  factories  are  stored  with  pieces  held  rear 
finishing,  and  we  are  able  to  give  ten-dav  se 
it  necessary. 

beautiful  than  a  DANERSK  . 
ROOM  SET  done  in  the  lovely  Venetian  colorin 
beautiful  Natural  Wood  Tones. 

Send  for  valuable  catalog  “  A-l ” 
or  call  at  exhibition  rooms 

ERSKINE  -  DANFORTH  CORPORAT 
2  West  47th  Street  NEW  YORI 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue.  4th  F 
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House 


& 


Garden 


The  Bossert  Price  Not  a  “Cut -Lumber’*  Price 

Bossert  prices  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  fitting  and  attaching  of  all  hardware,  the  hang¬ 
ing  of  all  windows,  doors  and  blinds,  painting,  etc.  The  only 
additional  cost  in  erecting  is  for  the  simple  and  inexpensive 
work  of  assembling  which  can  be  done  quickly  by  unskilled 
labor.  Work  which  must  naturally  be  done  on  the  ground- 
such  as  masonry  and  plumbing — is,  of  course,  not  included. 

Bossert  Houses 


The  purchase  of  a  Bossert  House  will 
save  a  real  worth-while  amount  of  money 
for  you.  You  share  in  the  economies  ef¬ 
fected  by  our  large  buying  of  material, 
systematic  organization  and  efficiency  m 
manufacturing.  The  price  of  the  Bossert 
House  shown  above  is  only  $1610,  F.  O.  B. 
Brooklyn  much  less  than  its  cost  would 
be  were  vou  to  attempt  to  duplicate  it 
yourself  by  the  expensive,  old-fashioned 
bothersome  method 


Every  Bossert  House  possesses  striking 
originality.  We  also  specialize  in  Bossert 
Houses  for  workmen.  Because  of  their  low 
cost  and  unusual  attractiveness,  Bossert 
Houses  for  workmen  are  being  adopted  by 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
companies.  They  aid  in  holding  labor  be¬ 
cause  they  make  contented  workmen.  Write 
for  particulars. 


Send  18c  today  lor  complete  catalog  show¬ 
ing  the  many  Bossert  Houses  representative 
of  all  approved  architectural  styles  and  at  a 
wide  range  of  prices . 


i 
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Architect,  W.  C.  Zlmmermann,  Chicago.  Ill. 

The  Terra  Cotta  TILE  ROOF 

on  this  beautiful  Downey  residence  in  Chicago  is  of  the  pattern  known 
as  the  Imperial  Spanish.  (See  detail  more  clearly  shown  in  border  of 
advt  )  Bv  its  use  the  architect  has  skillfully  added  to  the  beauty  and 
character  of  the  building.  A  Tile  Roof  is  absolutely  leak-proof— takes  up 
no  moisture  on  the  under  side  to  cause  decay  and  lasts  forever.  It  s  the 
only  roof  which  is  absolutely  fire-proof. 

Manv  wonderful  effects  secured  by  architects  of  note  are  shown  in  our  book- 
tet  "The  Roof  Beautiful,"  printed  In  colors.  It  contains  views  of  many  beau¬ 
tiful  home”  with  roofs  of  Terra  Cotta  Tiles  and  is  sent  free  upon  request. 

LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO.  Manufacturers  of  Terra  Cotta  Rooting  Tiles 
General  Offices:  1107-1117  Monroe  Building  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Corners  in  the  Decoration  of  a  Room 

( Continued  from  page  48) 


full  of  umbrellas, 
raincoats,  a  broken 
chair  waiting  for 
the  repair  shop,  and 
the  inevitable  chil- 
d  r  e  n’s  overshoes. 

Where  does  father 
come  in?  Father 
doesn’t  come  in  at 
all.  He  goes  right 
to  the  library  where 
there  is  a  bright 
fire  burning  and  the 
prospect,  on  Satur¬ 
day  night,  of  bridge 
or  poker  and  maybe 
a  “good  song  ring¬ 
ing  clear”  even  if  it 
does  wake  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  pater 
isn’t  going  to  trans¬ 
act  any  business  in 
a  den ;  he  is,  after 
his  wife  has  studied 
the  problem  for 
three  years,  going  to 
write  out  his 
monthly  checks  at 
just  such  a  desk  as 
this,  where  he  can, 
quite  in  the  gentle 
atmosphere  of  books 
and  portraits,  dis¬ 
cuss  the  extravagant  charges  of  the 
butcher  and  the  candlestick  maker.  Here 
is  every  appointment  he  requires;  a 
comfortable  chair  and  desk,  a  telephone 
(both  external  and  internal — if  you  will 
note  the  push  buttons  on  the  wall  box 
connecting  the  principal  rooms  and  the 
'  a  clock,  ledgers  for  accounts,  a 
his  grandfather’s  portrait  and 


above  all  the  ship 
model  that  reminds 
him  throughout  the 
winter  of  the  joys 
of  boating. 

Libraries  are  es¬ 
sentially  hook  rooms 
but  they  are  so 
much  more  human 
where  they  are  con¬ 
versation  rooms  and 
card  rooms  and 
rooms  with  desk  and 
old  portraits  in  cor¬ 
ners,  where  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house  can 
rule  without  too 
much  pomp  and 
ceremony. 

The  dining  room 
corner  has  a  service 
table  as  the  feature. 
Buffets  have  gone 
— thank  Heaven — 
and  given  way  to 
modest  sideboards 
or  consoles  for  the 
family  silver,  while 
square  tables  are 
placed  near  the  pan¬ 
try  door  for  holding 
the  tea  things,  the 
coffee  set  and  the 
toaster.  The  table  in  this  corner  does 
all  these  things. 

Study  your  comers.  Don’t  follow  any 
fixed  rule.  Try  them.  If  the  chair 
in  the  living  room  corner  is  always  in 
use;  if  the  serving  of  your  dinner  goes 
more  smoothly  because  of  a  well  placed 
corner  table;  then  you  have  solved  the 
question  of  corners. 


There  is  no  better  place  for 
a  grandfather  clock  than  in 
a  corner  of  the  hall 


ting  the  Garden  for  War  Service 

( Continued  from  page  32) 


etables  which  may  be  most 
grown  in  a  small  garden  are 
:  the  table. 

the  most  satisfactory  use  to 
he  very  small  garden  is  to  make 
ien  of  specialties,  without  any 
to  have  a  complete  list.  Even 
space,  for  instance,  devoted  to 
nts  of  various  kinds,  will  keep 
well  supplied  with  this  delici- 
important  class  of  vegetables 
ire  always  hard  to  get  in  best 
n  the  retail  market.  A  continu¬ 
ity  of  beans  of  the  various  de¬ 
sirable  kinds  may  be  produced  in 
abundance  in  a  very  small  area. 

A  Garden  of  Completeness 

To  make  it  worth  while  to  attempt  a 
complete  garden  in  which  a  full  list  of 
all  the  common  vegetables  is  to  be  grown, 
at  least  2,000  square  feet  (a  garden  40' 
by  50',  or  its  equivalent)  should  be 
available,  with  part  of  it  at  least  in 
good  shape  from  previous  cultivation. 
Even  with  a  plot  this  size,  it  will  hardly 
be  advisable  to  grow  such  space  consum¬ 
ing  things  as  winter  squash,  watermelons, 
pumpkins,  potatoes  and  the  large,  late 
varieties  of  sweet  corn. 

In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that 
an  able-bodied  man  or  woman  with  two 
hours  a  day,  regularly,  can  care  for  a 
moderate  sized  garden — say  50'  x  50'  to 
50'  x  100'.  But  a  good  deal  of  emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  the  word  “regularly.” 
If  you  are  going  to  be  away  week-ends, 
or  to  take  an  occasional  vacation,  or 
allow  other  interruptions,  the  garden 
may  be  more  or  less  of  a  failure.  Garden 
work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  put  off  until  tomorrow  without 
fatal  results;  for  the  job  of  transplant¬ 
ing  or  weeding  that  could  be  done  in  half 
an  hour  today  will  take  two  or  three 
days  if  delayed  until  after  a  rain  or  a 
couple  of  hot  days. 


If  you  expect  to  be  away  for  a  regular 
summer’s  vacation,  the  garden  should 
be  planned  especially  with  that  fact  in 
view.  Numbers  of  gardens  are  planted 
each  spring  which  come  to  full  bearing 
about  the  time  the  family  is  leaving, 
and  are  nothing  but  wrecks  of  weeds  and 
passe  vegetables  by  the  time  they  get 
back.  By  planning  carefully  for  early 
stuff,  with  a  break  during  the  vacation 
period,  to  be  followed  by  late  vegetables 
— which  may  be  planted  just  before  the 
vacation — a  good  early-and-late  vegetable 
garden  may  be  arranged  for. 

In  working  out  the  details  of  the  plan 
of  your  garden,  you  will  want  to  know, 
in  addition  to  the  general  principles,  the 
amount  of  each  vegetable  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  plant  to  supply  the  number  of 
mouths  you  have  to  feed ;  how  many 
plantings  of  each  should  be  made ;  how 
much  room  the  different  vegetables  re¬ 
quire,  etc. 

First,  put  down  the  vegetables  which 
you  expect  to  grow. 

Second,  figure  out  the  number  of 
lineal  feet  of  each  you  will  need. 

Third,  make  a  plan  of  your  garden 
showing  the  size,  and  fit  in  the  things 
you  have  to  grow,  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  first  plantings  of  beans,  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  lettuce,  onion  sets,  early  peas,  rad¬ 
ishes  and  turnips  will  be  removed  from 
the  ground  and  out  of  the  way  between 
the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of 
July,  in  time  to  make  succession  or  late 
plantings  of  these  same  things  as  well 
as  of  cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts,  endive, 
celery,  cauliflower  and  rutabaga  for 
winter  use.  If  these  early  maturing 
things  are  grouped  together,  it  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  late  plantings. 

Fourth,  figure  out  the  amount  of  seed 
you  will  need  and  order  accordingly.  It 
will  be  wise  .o  order  early  this  year,  as 
seed  crops  of  all  kinds  are  exceptionally 
short. 


January,  1918 
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Old  Hooked  Rugs  &  Antiques  r'‘' 


three  New  En  gland  States  are  being 
searched  for 


These  quaint  old  rugs 
are  in  soft  and  mel¬ 
low  colorings  —  they 
make  enduring  gifts. 
Write  for  the  list. 


IT  Motor  over — it’s  only 
28  miles  from  Boston. 
Or  drop  a  line  and  tell 
us  WHAT  antiques 
you  are  seeking. 


THIBAUT’S 

Wall  Papers 

Send  for  booklet  “C”  showing  many  attractive  in¬ 
teriors,  and  let  ourHome  Service  Department  solve 
your  decorative  problems  without  cost  to  you. 

RICHARD  E.  THIBAUT,  Inc. 

Wall  Paper  Specialists 

THE  LARGEST  WALL  PAPER  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 

Madison  Avenue  at  32nd  Street,  New  York 

Branches: 

BROOKLYN  BOSTON  BRONX 

NEWARK  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 


FURNISHING  X  DECORATING 
CONVENTIONAL  or  ORIGINAL  STYLE 

Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

BOWDOIN  &  MANLEY 

18  WEST  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Vases 


Benches,  Pedestals,  Fonts 

EXPERTS 

Send  50  cents  for  catalogue 
MARBLE  STONE 


TERRA  COTTA 
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Modern  Interiors 

A  NEW  booklet  has  been  prepared  called 
Z_1  “Modern  Interiors.”  It  is  an  au- 
1  JLthentic  guide  for  the  selection  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  decorations  of  the  better  sort. 
And,  too,  it  tells  about  Colby  service.  It 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Send  for 
it  now. 

John  A.  Colby  &  Son  Depl.  1699  Chicago,  111. 

I'liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiMiimiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiuiiiiiiiiiHiimiiHiiiitiii 
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The  ANTIQUE 
SHOP 


LaPLACE 

Importer  Objects  of  Art,  Curios,  Rare  Old  Crystals 
and  Sheffield  Plate,  Period  Furniture — ancient  and 
faithful  copies. 


242  Fifth  Ave. 

near  W.  28th  St„N.Y, 
Daniel  Adams,  Mgr, 


11  East48th  St. 

near  Fifth  Ave. 
R.H.  Kingsbury,  Mgr, 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

Six  Chippendale  chairs,  $400.  Pair  Stuart  chairs, 
$125.  Four  poster,  original  damask  hangings,  $200. 
Heppelwhite  sideboard.  $300.  Smaller  one,  $75. 
Sheraton  four-poster,  $75.  Rare  carved  Empire 
dining  table,  $500.  Clawfoot  sofa.  $125.  Walnut 
slope  fall  desk.  $40.  French  bed,  $20.  Old  Shef¬ 
field  coffee  urn,  $50.  Vegetable  dish,  $20.  Candle¬ 
sticks,  $20.  Old  Spanish  filet  bedspread  made  1750. 
Heppelwhite  armchair.  Pair  Sheraton  armchairs, 
$75.  Grandfather  clocks.  $65-$100.  Highboy,  $100. 
Mirrors.  $10-$100.  Tables:  Claw  and  ball  foot, 
$50;  web-foot.  $35:  snake  foot,  tilt-top,  $25.  Em¬ 
pire  folding  top,  $25.  Heppelwhite  half-moon,  $40. 
Mahogany  bureaus,  $25-$40.  Box  758,  Narberth,  Pa. 


Do  you  want  a  Dog 

Our  Dog  Man  will  tell  you  where  to 
get  a  good  dog.  Don’t  worry  about 
looking  around.  Either  write  or 
visit  the  Dog  Kennels  advertised  in 
House  &  Garden,  or  write  our  Dog 
Man  for  information.  He  will  refer 
you  to  reliable  breeders  and  give  you 
advice  about  different  breeds.  Write 

THE  DOG  MAN 

House  &  Garden 

19  W.  44th  Street  New  York  City 


Beautify  Furniture 

PROTECT  FLOORS  and 
Floor  Coverings  from  injury 
by  using 

Glass  Onward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 

In  -place  of  Castors. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  sup¬ 
ply  you  write  us 

ONWARD  MFG.  CO. 

Menasha,  Wis. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 


Marble  Mantels 
Fountains,  Benches 
Sun  Dial  Pedestals 
Bird  Baths 


S.  KLABER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1849 

21  WEST  39th  ST.,  N.  Y. 


ORNAMENTAL  FIREPLACES 

We  have  an  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  of 
fireplaces  reproduc¬ 
ing  in  Pompeian 
Stone  classic  exam¬ 
ples  of  old  world 
design  and  offer 
every  facility  for 
the  production  of 
exclusive  original 
specifications.  When 
in  town  visit 
warerooms. 
large 

catalogue  of  home 
and  garden  orna¬ 
ments  sent  free  on 
request. 

The 

ERKINS  STUDIOS 

226  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 


HANDEL/0 

<^£cnnps 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

THE  HANDEL  COMPANY 
390  E.  Main  Street.  Meriden,  Conn* 


When  Writing  enclose  10f  stamps 

and  ask  for  CATALOGUE  “P-29” 


Send  today  for  booklet  of 

SPECIAL 

OFFERS 

Contains  just  the  groups  you 
need  to  beautify  your  place 


XT'  XPERT  selections  of  the  best 
groups  for  Home  Use  Fruit 
Collections,  Appetizing  Small 
Fruits,  Shrubs  for  Foundation 
Planting,  Rare  Evergreens,  Flow¬ 
er  Boundaries,  Shade  Trees,  etc. 
Intimate  gardening  advice  and 
sketches  of  plans  for  planting, 
make  this  a  most 
helpful  booklet.  r  'O 


HICKS 


OLD  PORTRAITS 

Early  American 


and 


Nu  rseries 

Bex  Q 
Westbury, 
Long  Island, 
Phene  68 

Hicks  Big 
Trees  Save 
10  years. 


Other  Schools 

Art  Salon 


416  Madison  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


By  John  Vanderlyn  Phone  Murray  Hill  1480 
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Do  not  buy  in- 
ferior  seeds  for 
your  garden, 
when  every  bit  of  pro¬ 
duction  counts  vitally, 
make  sure  your  seed 
give  the  utmost  in  results, 
plant  CARTERS 
TESTED  SEEDS. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  were  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  first 
seedsmen  to  select  and  test 
seed  with  painstaking  care. 
Generations  of  careful  test¬ 
ing  have  improved  old  vari¬ 
eties  and  produced  many 
new  strains. 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS 
have  made  wonderful  records 
since  their  introduction  in 
America.  A  trial  in  your  gar¬ 
den  will  convince  you  of  their 
excellence. 

Sent  free  on  request — Car¬ 
ters  1918  Catalogue  “Gar¬ 
den  and  Lawn.”  Profusely 
illustrated  with  color  pages. 

Carters  Tested  Seeds  Inc. 

127  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Branch  of  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  Eng. 


'J~£4tjcdy  SjZC*/<L 


Burpee’sSeeds  Grow 

Send  for  Burpee’s  Annual,  the  Leading 
American  Seed  Catalog.  A  book  of  216 
pages,  fully  illustrated.  It  is  mailed  free 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


Boddington’s 

SEEDS 

RELIABLE  ALWAYS 

Our  catalogue  contains  a 
complete  list  of  seeds, 
bulbs,  implements,  insecti¬ 
cides,  etc.,  of  every  kind. 
Send  for  free  copy. 

Arthur  T.  Boddington  Co. 
Dept.  H,  128  Chambers  St..  N.  Y. 


Farr’s  Hardy 
§2^  Plant  Specialties 

t  is  a  book  of  112  pages,  30  of  which 
are  full  page  illustrations  (13  in  nat¬ 
ural  color).  It  is  really  a  treatise 
on  the  hardy  garden,  containing  in¬ 
formation  on  upward  of  500  varieties 
of  Peonies  (the  most  complete  col¬ 
lection  in  existence) ,  Lemoine’s  new 
and  rare  Deutzias,  Philadelphus  and 
Lilacs,  and  the  Irises  (both  Japanese 
and  German)  of  which  I  have  all  the 
newer  introductions  as  well  as  the 
old-time  favorites. 

Garden  lovers  who  do  not  have  the  Sixth 
Edition  may  secure  a  complimentary  copy 
if  they  send  me  their  name  and  address. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR  Wyomi?eTioNurser‘ 

106  Garfield  Avenue,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


The  Winter  Porch 

( Continued  from  page  25) 

the  laths  and  nail  them  up 
into  a  lattice.  All  they  need 
then  is  a  coap  of  painty  At 
the  window-sill  plant  ivies 
in  boxes  and  train  the  ivy 
up  the  lattice.  If  we  are 
not  altogether  successful  at 
plant  coaxing,  an  excellent 
imitation  ivy  comes  in 
painted  tin. 

For  curtains  we  can  use 
either  striped  yellow  and 
white  glazed  chintz  shades, 
which  are  at  once  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  charming,  or  we 
can  use  two  pairs  of  sash 
curtains  at  each  window,  in 
either  sunfast  or  gauze. 

These  might  be  edged  at  the 
bottom  with  a  puffy  little 
three  colored  worsted  fringe. 

The  window  curtains  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  shut 
out  the  strong  top  light 
either  by  the  use  of  a  shade 
which  can  be  drawn  or  by 
a  set  of  sash  curtains  which 
may  be  pulled  across  the  top 
and  left  open  at  the  bottom. 

On  the  floor  use  a  rush 
rug,  or  else  paint  the  floor 
to  simulate  tiles.  If  the 
floor  has  been  laid  with  open 
boarding,  then,  to  insure  its 
not  being  drafty,  lay  lino¬ 
leum.  Block  it  off  in  dia¬ 
monds  —  and  oversee  the  .  .  ,  ,  ., 

painter  while  he  paints  it  to  imitate  a  the  dining  room  nor  too  much  of  the 
black  and  green  tile  floor.  This  is  a  porch.  There  are  now  on  the  market 
rich  foundation  for  furniture  in  oak  or  some  wonderful  pieces  of  furniture  that 
walnut,  in  Italian,  English  or  Spanish  seem  admirably  suited  to  the  purely 
style  Of  course,  the  floor  may  simply  winter  use  of  the  porch.  There  are  com¬ 
be  outlined  with  grayish  white  or  black  fortable  chairs,  semi-formal  tables  and 
lines  or,  if  a  reddish  linoleum  has  been  accessories  _  galore.  One  expects  some- 
selected’  a  tile  pattern  will  add  consid-  thing  new  in  a  porch  room, 
erably  to  the  appearance  of  the  room.  Many  people  have  a  distinct  prejudice 

against  painted  furniture,  and  we  must 
A  Painted  Furniture  Scheme  be  prepared  to  furnish  the  winter  porch 

walls,  lattice,  etc.-had  best  be  a  neutral  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  lat- 
Tu  cu„„irj  hp  nf  ter  have  not  been  sufficiently  developed. 

™  oi  ieTlr  “Xw  tddo»e,h°'  For  insB„c,  why  c.fifio,  ,he ,  «,Js  have 

5*4  with  a  worsted  fringe  J 

clei  tonS  A  &  ™  , Tree^OvTAhS  bTck"' 

,„y  would  be  a.  center  „ble.decor».ior,  “d 

supplying  the  deep  note  required  to  give  «  fl  g  stenciled  patterns  in  the 

character  to  the  room.  fading  as  the  color  of  the  walls. 

This  scheme  could  also  be  used  for  a  ,,  ,  ,.  ■  ,  ,  •  ,  i 

living  porch  with  the  addition  of  some  Or.  the  wal  s  can  )e  iv  E  , 

wicker  furniture  and  perhaps  a  torchere  ancj  m  the  top  °  SaC,\  C°iU  i,  JL  qnd 
•r  side  lighting  fixture  of  wrought  iron 
I  should  advise  using  a  plain  toned  or  f  ompeian  red. 


Northend 

A  fireplace  at  one  end ,  a  fountain  at 
the  other.  These  two  give  the  winter 
porch  an  all-year  air.  This  fountain 
grouping  is  from  the  studio  of  Amos  S. 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 


striped  fabric  on  the  wicker  furniture, 
rather  than  a  cretonne  of  figured  design. 


Art  students  could  be 
found  whose  training  was  sufficient  for 
them  to  execute  water  tint  designs  of 


rauiei  uiaii  a  nciuiuie  ui  nguicu  uuotBu.  .  .  .  .  , _ 

This  would  bring  out  variation  of  color  ^Jls  character.  /  gain,  a  nz 

in  the  furniture  and  hangings  and,  since  PE  striking  design  might  be  applied. 

lattice  is  used  and  lattice  itself  is  rather  The  one  requisite  is  that  t  e  esign 


“cut  up,”  a  figured  cretonne  would  prove 
too  distracting. 

A  porch  which  in  summer  is  open 
from  the  top  to  the  floor  but  which  has 
posts  at  intervals,  should  be  enclosed  for 


have  the  characteristics  that  are  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  furnishing. 

Spanish  Furniture  on  the  Porch 

For  furniture  there  comes  a  set  of 
the  winter  with  a  lower  wooden  sash  interesting  Spanish  pieces.  The  design 
instead  of  glass  all  the  way  up.  Glass  is  very  simple.  The  wood  is  walnut 
attracts  and  transmits  cold ;  therefore  a  stained  very  dark,  and  the  chair  splats 
wooden  base  not  only  looks  but  is  and  all  the  turnings  have  a  half  inch 
warmer.  This  base  may  be  made  in  band  of  antiqued  gold.  The  seats  are 
panels  of  double  thickness  bolted  into  rush.  The  arm  chair  is  very  comfort- 
the  posts  and  floor  for  the  winter  and  able,  as  is  the  double  seat — a  long 
removed  in  summer.  In  order  to  insure  bench  with  side  arms,  but  not  back,  de- 
further  against  cold  these  panels  may  be  signed  to  stand  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
covered  with  canvas  and  painted.  This  set  also  includes  a  36"  square  table 

which  can  serve  for  tea  and  coffee. 

Converting  the  Porch  Wicker  seems  too  coarse  and  too  sum- 

If  a  summer  porch  is  to  be  converted  mery  to  use  with  such  a  set,  yet  there 
into  and  used  primarily  as  a  winter  liv-  comes  a  very  closely,  evenly  woven 
ing  room,  summery  furniture  should  not  wicker  which,  when  upholstered  in  a 
predominate.  The  winter  porch  living  fairly  formal  material  such  as  a  broad 
room  must  neither  partake  too  much  of  ( Continued  on  page  74) 


House  &  Garden 


“The  Glory  of 
the  Garden” 

is  the  name  I  give  to  my 
choice  Gladioli.  Peace,  the 
grandest  white  variety ; 
War,  a  deep  blood  red  sort ; 
Prosperity,  with  markings 
of  light  rose,  madder  lake 
and  chamois  yellow,  all 
have  their  devotees. 

Blooms  All  Summer  Through 

In  a  short  time  after  the 
bulbs  from  Meadowvale  Farms 
are  planted  the  stiff,  upright 
spikes  will  be  loaded  with  lovely 
flowers  of  white,  red,  blue  in 
dozens  of  tints  and  shades, 
“The  Glory  of  the  Garden  ’  it 
really  is.  My  handsome  bro¬ 
chure  will  tell  you  more  about 
the  Gladiolus;  your  name  and 
address  will  bring  you  a  copy 
free. 

Arthur  Cowee,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  220  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


“Double  Your  Garden  Area  This  Year  and 
We’ll  Win  the  War.” 

The  Home  of  Heather 

will  be  ready  to  help  by  supplying  the  choicest 
Vegetable  Seeds  grown,  in  addition  to  their 
usual  Superior  Strains  of  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

HEATHER  HOME  SEED  &  NURSERY 
COMPANY 

258  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 


The  most  complete  stock 
of  hardy  plants  in  America 

Illustrated  catalog  of  hardy 
plants,  shrubs,  trees  and 
bulbs  sent  free  on  request 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 

319  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


dTI/IS  W££D  KILL£R 

Quick,  cheap,  permanent  weed  eradica¬ 
tion  for  Drives,  Paths,  Gutters,  Tennis 


Courts,  Etc. 

qt.  (covers  150  sq.  ft.) . 50c 

gallon  . $1.50 

CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  CO.f  INC. 

95  Liberty  St.  New  York 


jjlmimmfmimmmtiiiiinim  iliSiilSsi  iiisstfii 

IRON  and  WIRE  FENCES  i 

V17E  make  indestructible  iron 
’’  and  wire  fences  and  gates  for 
every  place  and  purpose. 

Put  your  fence  problem  up  to  us. 

One  of  our  fence  experts  will  give  it 
his  personal  attention,  and  suggest 
the  logical  solution.  Send  for  catalog. 

American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 

100  Church  Street  New  York  City 


January,  1918 


Pot-grown  rose  bushes,  on 
own  roots.  The  cream  of 
the  world's  productions. 

h<lf,.s”  known 
as  the  best 
for  67  years 
Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed 
anywhere  in  U. 

S.  Send  now 


for  our 


‘New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture 
for  1918.  It’s  FREE. 


It  s  more  than  a  catalog — it’s  the  life¬ 
time  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 
Leading  Rose  Growers  In  America.  In-  f). 
valuable  to  the  amateur.  De-  , 


.T -  amatcui. 

scribes  over  1000  varieties 
of  roses  a  n  d  other 
flowers  and 
tells  how  to 
grow  them. 

FREE  Edition 
limited. 

Established  1850 
70  Greenhouses 

The  Dingee  & 

Conard  Co. 

Box  174 

West  Grove,  Pa. 


AMERICAN-GROWN 

TREES 


Shrubs  and 
Plants 


ability  to  supply 
w  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  of  the  highest 
quality  is  not  curtailed 
by  the  stoppage  of  for¬ 
eign  shipments.  Buy 
nursery  stock  grown  at 
Andorra. 


Andorra 

Nurseries 


IVm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 


Box  120 
Chestnut  Hill 
Phila.,  Penna. 


Our  Catalog. 

Suggestions  for 
Effective  Planting," 
on  request. 


SEED  ANNUAL 

FREE 


You  really  need  it.  Hundreds  of  handy 
handsome  pages.  Splendid  illustrations. 
}  ou  certainly  will  be  glad  you  sent  for  it 
Best  Annual  we’ve  ever  issued — absolutely 

FREE. 


Fottler,  Fiske,  Rawson  Co 

Faneull  Hall  Square,  Boston.  Mass. 


DAVEY  TREE  SURGEONS 

Have  your  trees  examined  now! 
Learn  their  real  conditions  and 
needs  from  this  expert  source 
without  charge.  Ask  for  book¬ 
let  illustrating  Davey  Tree  Surgery. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 
192  Elm  Street  KENT,  OHIO 


Hoopes’  Specialties 


1S  5  carefully  selected  list  of  fruit 
and  shade  trees,  roses  and  shrubs. 

1  w.hlcl1  together  with  Hoopes'  service 
nave  been  pleasing  discriminating  peo- 
1  Plo  for  65  years.  Your  name  and  address1 
will  bring  you  a  copy. 

HOOPES.  BRO.  &  THOMAS  CO. 

46  Maple  Avenue, 
West  Chester.  Pa. 


■OSES  NEW  CASTLE 


—the  most  authoritative  book  on  rose 
planting,  cultivation  and  pruning  ever 
published.  It  is  the  life-time  experience 
of  America’s  largest  rose  growers. 
Gives  expert  advice.  This  valuable 
guide  gives  special  prices  and  tells  all 
about  our  famous  roses,  plants  and 
bulbs.  Tells  how  we  prepay  charges 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  Send  for  copy 
at  once— it’s  free. 

Heller  Bros.  Co. ,  Box  152 ,  New  Castle ,  Ind. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 
Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
I  C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  B,  Geneva,  N.  Y- 
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Bobbink  &  Atkins 


IP^tVorlds 

Choicest 

irseiy&Gre 

'o  ducts 


r°"n  Jn  /\ 


500  ACRES  OF  NURSERY 
500,000  FEET  UNDER  GLASS 


Be  sure  that  you  have  our  com¬ 
plete  illustrated  catalogue  before 
planning  for  Spring  Planting 


Rutherford,  New  Jersey 
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DEANE’S  FRENCH  RANGES 


please  the  housewife,  because  they 
reduce  work.  The  fire  requires  little 
attention,  bums  evenly  and  heats  the 
oven  uniformly  on  all  sides.  Every 
part  is  easily  accessible  for  cleaning. 
Other  advantages,  platform  drop  oven 
doors,  elimination  of  smoke  pipe,  pol¬ 
ished  steel  trimmings,  etc. 


They  please  the  Householder  because, 
in  addition  to  the  excellence  of  the 
service  rendered,  they  burn  but  little 
coal  and  their  sturdy  simple  construc¬ 
tion  insures  long  life. 


We  also  manufacture  plate  warmers, 
broilers,  incinerators,  steel  cook’s  tables 
laundry  ranges,  etc.  Send  for  fuller  in-’ 
formation. 


No.  209.  French  Range  in  combination  with 
Gas  Rantf©  and  Broiler 


BRAMHALL,  DEANE  COMPANY,  261-265  west  36th St. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  MYERS 

Self-Oiling 

ELECTRIC  HOUSE  PUMP 


Here  is  a  wonderfully  efficient  Electric 
House  Pump  of  late  design  and  new  con¬ 
struction  for  use  in  connection  with  open 
or  pressure  tanks,  and  for  operation  by  any 
electrical  current  either  from  city  service 
wires  or  from  Private  Lighting  and  Power 
Plants. 

Such  features  as  Automatic  Control,  Self- 
Oiling  Construction,  Individual  Valves, 
Fully  Covered  Working  Parts,  produce  a 
pumping  unit  which  requires  but  little  or 
no  attention,  and  one  which  can  be  operated 
on  a  highly  economical  and  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  basis. 

Better  Water  Facilities — Hard  or  Soft 
Water — Are  you  interested  in  them?  If 
so  write  us  before  you  look  further.  Chances 
are  this  practical  and  efficient  Myers  Pump 
will  meet  your  requirements  to  a  T.  Circu¬ 
lars  and  information  gladly  supplied. 


F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO. 
Ashland,  Ohio 

Ashland  Pump  and  Hay  Tool  Works 
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Safe* 


A  Garden  Message  To 
Our  American  Allies 

In  spite  of  the  War  you 
can  have  a  surprising 
number  of  your  Sutton 
Seeds  again  this  year. 
Some  varieties,  of  course, 
will  be  limited  in  quanti¬ 
ties.  Especially  vegetables. 
This  means  you  must 
order  early. 

Of  last  year’s  shipments  to 
America,  not  a  single  one  was 
lost  because  of  the  U-Boats. 
So  do  not  hesitate  to  order, 
because  of  that  contingent. 

But  bear  this  important  fact 
in  mind ;  that  if  you  want 
your  seeds  early,  you  must 
order  early. 

Send  35c  for  Garden  Cata¬ 
log.  With  $5  purchase  of 
seeds,  the  35c  will  be  promptly 
refunded. 


C7Co 


Royal  Seed  Establishment 
Reading,  England 

Winter,  Son  &  Company 
64- E  Wall  Street.  New  York 
Sole  Agents  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains 
The  Sherman  T.  Blake  Co. 

429- E  Sacramento  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sole  Agents  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains 


Irises,  Hardy  Plants,  Lilies  and 
Japanese  Garden  Specialties 


Send  for  our  1917-18  catalogue. 
Over  500  fine  Varieties  of  Irises. 


Rainbow  Gardens  19s7°. paul?m!nn' 


Trees  and  Shrubbery 


add  beauty  to  your  home — 
spring,  Summer.  Autumn  and 
Winter.  Our  catalog  will  give 
you  valuable  data  as  to  wliat 
and  how  to  plant.  From  it 
you  can  select  hedge  plants, 
shrubs,  climbers,  roses,  hsade 
and  fruit  trees,  etc.  Our 
stock  has  a  reputation  for 
quickly  taking  root  and 
developing.  Send  today 
for  catalog.  Address 


THE  MORRIS  NURSERY 
COMPANY 

Box  801 


West  Chester.  Pa. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


PIannin?  the  laying  out  of  your  grounds 
“r  ftr1i?,v°?l!ng,  SprmB  and  Summer.  Consult 
us  freely  about  your  plans  for  landscape  im¬ 
provement.  Our  experts  can  aid  vou  in  mak- 
lng  your  home  surroundings  individual  and  at- 
tractive  Laying  out  of  grounds;  preparing  of 
plans;  Tree  and  Shrubbery  Decorating  Work 
our  specialty.  Send  for  Catalogue.  K  * 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

Telephone  333_ New  Canaan.  Conn. 


The  Bartlett  Wa 


INSURE  THE  SAFETY 
OF  YOUR  TREES 


You  can  do  so  by  employ¬ 
ing  only  Tree  Experts  to 
care  for  them.  All  our 
men  are  experts.  "The  Bart¬ 
lett  Way"  is  your  absolute  as¬ 
surance  of  safe  and  sure  results. 
Representatives  go  everywhere. 
Sendforfrea  book — "Tree  Talk.” 
■ «  ,  ™E  F-  A-  BARTLETT  CO. 

540  Main  St.,  Stamford,  Coon. 
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House  &  Garden 


GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 

Bird  Baths,  Fonts,  Sun- 
Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Flower  Vases,  Boxes  and 
other  beautiful  and  use¬ 
ful  pieces  of  Garden  and 
Home  Decorations  are 
made  in  our  Everlasting 
Stony  Gray  Terra  Cotta. 


AEOW&Y 

POlfERY 


Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Gailqwy  Terra  GdIta  Gd. 

3218  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Winter  Porch 

( Continued  from  page  72) 


mercerized  silk  stripe  or  a  linen  moire, 
would  be  excellent.  The  curtains,  made 
up  simply,  might  be  of  the  same 
material. 

Then,  to  key  up  the  room,  use  wrought 
iron  antiqued  with  gold  and  touched  up 
with  a  suggestion  of  the  color  found  in 
the  drapery.  There  could  be  a  console 
table  of  wrought  iron  in  excellent  work¬ 
manship,  with  a  top  of  black  glass  1/4" 
thick.  A  mirror  with  a  wrought  iron 
frame,  a  gem,  comes  with  a  panel  of 
black  glass  on  either  side  of  the  mirror. 


A  plant  stand,  5'  high,  is  also  of 
wrought  iron  touched  with  gold.  Around 
this  could  be  grouped  plants  in  Spanish 
or  Italian  pottery  gardeniers.  There 
would  be  several  low  tables  and  benches. 

And  there,  in  your  mind’s  eye,  is 
created  a  comfortable,  distinguished 
living  porch  from  which  all  upholstered 
furniture  and  practically  all  the  wicker 
has  been  excluded. 

Remember  this:  To  maintain  its 
popularity  as  an  all-year  room,  the  porch 
must  be  furnished  with  distinction. 


TOWNSEND’S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass  Cutter  on  Earth 
Cuts  a  Swath  86  Inches  Wide 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated 
by  one  man,  the  TRIPLEX  MOWER 
will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it 
better  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated 
by  one  man,  it  will  mow  more  lawn 
than  any  three  ordinary  horse-drawn 
mowers  with  three  horses  and  three 
men. 

Send  for  catalogue  illustrating  all 
types  of  Townsend  Mowers. 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

17  Central  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


vi  c  k;s 

3i  FLORAL  GUIDE  Pcfrs 


ITS  FREE  ^"^Several  New  Features.  WRITJ^ODAY 
r  Based  on  our  experience  as  the 
oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and 
largest  growers  of  Asters  and  other 
seeds  in  America.  500  acres  and  12  green¬ 
houses.  Our  Guide  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  a 
successful  garden.  Illustrates  and  describes 
leading  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Farm  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Fruits.  With  our  Guide  we  will  in¬ 
clude  booklet,  “A Liberty  Garden.”  Both  free. 
Send  for  your  copies  today ,  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 

18  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


“  Pennsylvania” 

Quality 

LAWN  MOWERS 

All  blades  crucible  tool  steel 


RUST  PROOF 


FENCE 

Write  for  free  catalog  C.  Study  it 
over,  then  get  ready  for  the  spring. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BUILD  YOUR  WALLS  FOR 

PERMANENCE 

ON 

Kno-Rurn 

EXPANDED  METAL  LATH 


McCray  Refrigerators 

Active  cold  air  circulation  —  Sanitary 
linings.  Send  for  catalogue. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Company 

716  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind 


New  York’s  Janu 


Art  Salon  Universal,  416  Madison 
Avenue.  The  Caruso  Blakelocks;  Early 
American  portraits  by  Durand,  Inman, 
Jouett  and  others.  During  January. 

Jacques  Seligman  &  Co.,  705  Fifth 
Avenue.  Sculpture  by  Andrew  O’Con¬ 
nor.  Shown  by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Whitney’s 
Studio  for  the  benefit  of  Edith  Whar¬ 
ton’s  War  Charities.  Until  January 
15th. 

William  Macbeth,  450  Fifth  Avenue. 
Complete  retrospective  collection  of  the 
paintings,  drawings,  etchings  and 
bronzes  of  Arthur  B.  Davies.  Jan. 
2-31,  incl. 

Warwick  House,  Ltd.,  45  East  57th 
Street.  English  and  French  18th  Cen¬ 
tury  Color  Prints.  Opens  Jan.  5. 

Gothic  Gallery,  707  Fifth  Avenue. 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  Sculpture,  from 
the  11th  to  the  17  th  Century.  During 
January. 

Richard  Dudensing  &  Son,  45  West 
44th  Street.  Works  of  Inness,  Blakelock, 
Cazin,  Keith  and  William  Rotschell; 
and  water  colors  by  G.  Signorini.  Dur¬ 
ing  January. 

Anderson  Galleries,  Park  Avenue  and 
59th  Street.  First  Editions  of  English 
poets  and  novelists  of  the  19th  Century 
(from  Dec.  22;  sale,  Jan.  3).  Histori¬ 
cal  Library  of  the  late  William  H.  Sam¬ 
son  ( from  Dec.  22;  sale,  Jan.  3).  Chi¬ 
nese  Antiques,  including  bronzes,  pot¬ 
tery,  porcelains,  paintings,  etc.  (from 
Dec.  26;  sale,  Jan.  4).  Chinese  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Frederick  Moore  (from  Dec. 
26;  sale,  Jan.  4).  Rare  Chinese  rugs 
and  reproductions  (from  Dec.  26;  sale, 
Jan.  5).  Part  X  of  the  Frederick  R. 
Halsey  Print  Collection  (from  Jan.  2; 
sale,  Jan.  7-8).  Part  III  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cana  Library  of  the  late  J.  B.  Learmont 
(from  Dec.  22;  sale,  Jan.  7-8).  Part 
IV  of  tire  Library  of  the  late  J.  B.  Lear¬ 
mont,  consisting  of  Autographic  Mate¬ 
rial  of  Colonial  and  pre-Revolutionary 
times  (from  Dec.  22;  sale,  Jan.  9,  10, 
11). 

Persian  Antique  Gallery,  539  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue.  Persian  Antiquities,  8th  to 
17th  Century.  Until  Jan.  12. 


ary  Art  Exhibits 


George  H.  Ainslie,  615  Fifth  Avenue. 
Retrospective  Exhibition  of  paintings  by 
George  Inness.  Jan.  15  to  April  15. 

E.  E.  Babcock  Art  Galleries,  19  East 
49th  Street.  Portraits  by  Ferd.  Maesch, 
Jan.  1-15;  Western  pictures  by  William 
R.  Leigh,  Jan.  24-31. 

Braus,  Inc.,  21-23  Broadway.  West¬ 
ern  paintings  by  Warren  E.  Rollins. 
Jan.  5-19. 

John  Levy,  14  East  46th  Street.  For¬ 
eign  and  American  paintings.  During 
January. 

Ehrich  Galleries,  707  Fifth  Avenue. 
Italian,  Flemish  and  German  Primitives. 
Jan.  5-31. 

E.  Gimpel  &  Wildenstein,  647  Fifth 
Avenue.  Recent  portraits  and  decora¬ 
tions  by  Henry  Caro  Delvaille;  portrait 
medals  by  Theodore  Spicer  Simson. 
Dwing  January. 

Satinover  Galleries,  3  West  56th 
Street.  Flemish,  Dutch  and  Italian  Prim¬ 
itives.  Jan.  2-15. 

The  Gorham  Company,  Fifth  Avenue. 
Sculpture  by  men  who  have  answered 
their  country’s  call.  During  January. 

Durand-Ruel,  12  East  57th  Street. 
Street.  Paintings  by  Degas.  During 
January. 

Arden  Studios,  599  Fifth  Avenue. 
Flowers  and  Still  Life.  Jan.  7-8. 

Arlington  Art  Galleries,  274  Madison 
Avenue.  Landscapes  and  Figure  Paint¬ 
ings  by  Rosman  Coney ;  Street  and  Har¬ 
bor  Scenes  of  New  York,  by  Alice 
Hirsh,  Jan.  2-15.  Landscapes  by  Henry 
W.  Tomlinson,  Jan.  18-30. 

Art  Alliance  of  America,  10  East  47th 
Street.  Hand  Decorated  Textiles.  Jan. 
22-31. 

Modern  Gallery,  500  Fifth  Avenue. 
Paintings  by  Maurice  de  Vlaminck,  Jan. 
7-19.  African  Negro  sculpture,  Jan.  21- 
Feb.  9. 

C.  W.  Kraushaar  Art  Galleries,  260 
Fifth  Avenue.  Paintings  by  George 
Luks.  Jan.  14-31. 


Garden 
as  you 
would  cut 
the  lawn 


Three 

Garden  Tool# 
in  One 


BARKER 


WEEDER,  MULCHER 
AND  CULTIVATOR 


is  pushed  along  the  rows  just  as  a  mower 
over  a  lawn.  Cuts  the  weeds  underground  and 
breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a  porous,  mois¬ 
ture  -  retaining  mulch  —  intensive  cultivation. 
Works  close  up  to  plants.  Cuts  runners.  "Best 
Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.”  A  10-year-old  child 
can  operate  it.  Does  faster  and  better  work 
than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Has  easily  attached 
leaf-guards,  also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Inexpensive.  Makes  gardening  profitable  and 
a  pleasure. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog  and 
Factory-to-User  Offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  19  David  City,  Neb. 


$600 per Acr< 


m  Strawberries 

Mr.  Nord  made  a  net  profit 
of  $665  per  acre  with  Knight’s 
Berry  Plants. 

Mrs.  Baker  made  over  $300 
with  $30  worth  of  Knight’s 
Berry  Plants. 

Mr.  Quick  invested  $6  in 
Knight’s  Berry  Plants.  They 
cleared  him  over  $100. 

The  Mellera  Sisters  bought 
850  Knight’s  Berry  Plants,  cost¬ 
ing  $2.55.  Net  profit  the  next 
spring  $136.33. 

The  secret  of  success  with 
small  fruits  is  Knight’s  Berry 
Plants. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  TODAY. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &.  SON 
Box  81.  Sawyer,  Mich. 


For  Best  Lumber  Insist  on 
Real  “Tide-Water”  Cypress 

Look  for  this  on 
every  board — • 
Accept  no  Cypress 


,T*adi  Rig.  U  S 

without  this  mark. 


DOORS 

are  a  most  important  part  of  the  house.  Don't 
select  them  until  you  know  about  MORGAN 
DOORS. 

“The  Door  Beautiful” — a  book  of  valuable 
suggestions  for  interiors  sent  free. 

MORGAN  SASH  &  DOOR  CO. 
Dept.  A-19  Chicago,  III. 


A  More  Comfortable  Heme 

is  a  certainty  if  you  use  Medusa  Water¬ 
proofing  to  prevent  dampness  in  concrete 
basement  floors  or  walls  and  in  stucco 
exteriors.  Medusa  is  permanent  and 
costs  little.  Write  for  suggestions  to 
Dept.  D. 

The  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  Cleveland 


Free  Book  on  Song  Birds 

Tells  you  how  to  attract  birds 
to  your  home.  Describes  fa¬ 
mous  Dodson  bird  houses,  feed¬ 
ers.  etc.  Learn  the  secrets  of 
wild  bird  life.  Mail  a  postcard. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON, 
Vice-President  American  Audubon  Ass’n 

Dodson  Wren  I  731  Harrison  Ave., 

Houst,  55.00. 1  Kankakee,  III. 


Hot  and  Cold  Water 

in  Your  Country  Home 


You  can  have  all  the  running 
water  you  want,  under  strong 
pressure,  for  bathroom,  kitchen, 
laundry — any  part  of  your  coun¬ 
try  home.  There  is  a 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 


to  meet  your  exact  needs  that  will  cost  but  lit¬ 
tle  and  give  you  a  lifetime  of  perfect  service. 
No  overhead  tank  to  freeze  in  winter  or  be¬ 
come  stagnant  in  summer.  Exceedingly  simple 
to  operate  hut  hard  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  Special  Features  of  the  Kew- 
anee  enable  you  to  add  other  utili¬ 
ties  such  as  Electric  Light.  Electric 
Washing  Machine,  Power  for  Cream 
Separators,  etc. 

Write  for  Bulletin  FREE,  telling 
about  special  KEWANEE  features. 

Kewanee  Private  Utilities 
Company,  401  Franklin  St., 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


January ,  1918 
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ANCHOR  POST 
FENCES— GATES 

The  superior  design  and 
workmanship  of  Anchor 
Post  Products  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact — one  that  is 
demonstrated  by  thousands 
of  existing  installations. 
The  service  they  are  giving 
others  is  proof  of  the  service 
they  would  give  you. 

Catalogs 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

11  Cortlandt  St.  (13th  Floor)  New  York 


America’s  Finest  Cabinet  Wood  ” 


IS  INCREASING  ITS  LEAD  AS 
THE  FAVORITE  TRIM  IN 
GREAT  BUILDINGS  WHOSE 
OWNERS  SEEK  DISTINCTION 
AS  WELL  .4S  INTELLIGENT 
ECONOMY  AND  PROVED  DUR¬ 
ABILITY 

Ask  your  architect  to  investigate 


GUM  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

1325  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg..  Memphis,  Tenn. 


LOCKED ! 


Bishopric  Board 

— hns  increased  the  popularity  of  the 
Stucco-finished  home,  because  it  is 
the  one  background  for  stucco  or 
cement  that  holds  without  cracking  or 
crumbling  as  long  as  the  house  stands. 
Bishopric  Board  contains  nothing  that 
will  corrode. 

Get  free  sample  and  book  "Built  on  The 
Wisdom  of  Ages." 

THE  BISHOPRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


901  Este  Ave. 


Cincinnati,  O. 


TractorLawn  Mower 

1918  MODEL  30  INCH 
ROLLER  MOWER. 

.  So  simple  and  reliable  that  we 
tt  „wm  any body  anywhere  in  the 

r  U.  S.  or  Canada,  guaranteeing  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  Write  for  full  information, 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

R.  E.  Olds,  Chairman 

403  Kalamazoo  Street  Lansing,  Michigan 


(P 
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will  help  you 
wonderfully  to 
reduce  the 
high  cost  of 
living.  It  is  read  by  tens  of  thousands,  profes¬ 
sionals  as  well  as  amateurs,  as 


An  Authoritative  Guide 

to  all  garden  work,  both  for  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

256  pages,  four  full  page  color  plates,  and  four  full 
page  duotone  plates,  and  hundreds  of  photographic 
illustrations. 

It  lists  all  dependable  varieties  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  the 
worthwhile  novelties. 

■d  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 

HENRYA.DREER 

714rl6  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


FRUIT-FOG 

^  '  -SPRAYERS 


Last  year  thousands  of  dollars  were 
added  to  fruit  profits  by  Fruit-Fog!  No 
greater  success  for  controlling  all  pests 
and  fungus  diseases  which  destroy  your 
fnjit,  has  ever  been  perfected! 

Fruit-Fog  is  the  finest  known  form  of  spray.  It 

l?  Produced  by  the  hfph  pressure  of  Hayes 
S? i»:f08f.rprayeiT'.  .Bein*  superfine,  it  stamps 
out  the  millions  of  hidden  germs  and  eggs  which 
no  coarse,  heavy,  low-pressure  spray  can  reach 

L  OVER  50  STYLES 

fittings,  etc.  Write  at  once  for  our  Spraying 
Manual,  one  of  the  most 
complete  guides  ever 
written, and  beafitiful 
68  -  page  catalog  of 
Hayes  Fruit  -  Fog 
Sprayers.  Both  books 
sent  free  and  'post¬ 
paid  upon  request. 
HAYES  PUMP  & 
PLANTER  CO. 
Dept.  A  Galva,  III. 
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From  the  aristocratic 
dignity  of  the  chateau 
to  the  sweet  homey- 
the  cottage  or  apartment. 


AMERICAN  OAK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

write  personal  letters  worth  getting.  Tell  us  of 
your  special  problems.  Address  Room  1411, 

14  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Ask  for  Booklets. 


Planning  to  Build ? 

Then  Get  This  Valuable 
Country  House  Number 
FREE 

Fifty  or  more  recent  Country 
Houses  —  the  work  of  leading 
architects  throughout  the  country 
— are  illustrated  in  the  October 
Number  of  The  Architectural 
Record — more  than  100  illustra¬ 
tions  and  floor  plans,  showing 
houses  of  all  sizes  and  styles. 
From  thjs  number  you  are  sure  to  get  ideas  and  suggestions 
which  will  help  you  to  determine  the  best  type  of  house  to 
he  erected  ;  the  most  convenient  arrangement  of  rooms;  the 
most  desirable  materials,  furnishings  and  conveniences. 


Each  month  The  Architectural  Record  presents  a  careful  selection 
of  the  best  current  work  in  the  various  types  of  buildings — with 
an  average  of  100  or  more  illustrations ;  while  in  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  are  described  the  latest  and  best  building  materials,  as  well  as 
the  furnishings  and  specialties  which  add  so  much  of  comfort, 
convenience  and  value. 


Special  Offer 


This  valuable  Country  House  Number  will  be 
sent  free — also  the  November  and  December 
issues — if  you  subscribe  now  to  start  with 
January.  You  will  thus  receive  15  attractive 
numbers  for  only  $3.00 — the  regular  yearly 
price. 


To  accept  this  offer ,  please  mail  the  coupon  promptly . 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  H.G.  1-18 
Send  me  free  your  October  Country  House  Number,  and  the  issues  of  November 
ar?  .  December,  and  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  beginning  January,  for 
which  find  $3.00  herewith.  (Add  60  cents  for  Canada,  $1.00  for  Foreign.) 

Name  . 

Address  . 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  who 
will  suggest  a.  fairer 
guarantee  than  that 
given  below. 


“SCALECIDE” 

As  proofof  our  confidence  and  to  strength¬ 
en  yours,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruitgrower  of  average 
hqnesty  and  veracity: 

Divide  your  orchard  in  half,  no  matter  how  large 
or  small.  Spray  one-half  with  “SCALECIDE", 
and  theother  with  Lime-Sulfur  for  three  years, 
everything  elsebeing  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fruit  growers  say  that 
the  part  sprayed  with  “SCALECIDE"  is  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
us  for  the  “SCALECIDE". 

Send  for  new  free  booklet, 

“Profits  in  Fall  Spraying". 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M’fg  Chemists 
50  Church  St.  Dept* 2  New  York 


and  Packet  Flower  Seed  FREE 


FOR  30  years  I  have  sold  reliable  seeds. 
Thousands  o£  customers  testify  to  this. 
My  seeds  not  only  grow,  but  produce  big 
yields.  They  must  make  good  or  I  will.  31st 
annual  catalog  now  ready.  Write  for  copy. 

Lists  AH  Kinds  of  Farm 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

The  best  arranged,  most  comprehensive  and 
easiest  catalog  to  order  from  ever  issued.  ’ 
A  few  specialties  are: 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 
Wisconsin  Grown  Seed  Corn 
Pedigreed  Oats  and  Barley 
Wheat,  Speltz,  Rye,  Buckwheat 
Northern  Clover  and  Alfalfa 
Tested  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 
Send  postal  today.  Mention  this  pa¬ 
per.  Will  include  packetflowerseeds. 

L  L.  OLDS  SEED  COMPANY 
Drawer  6  MADISON.  WIS. 
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WIFEY'S  DRILL-NIGHT 

The  knitter  Now,  dearie,  don't  sit  around  and  talk  afterward.  Come  home  as  soon  as  it's  over  with. - from  Judge. 


Because  Judge  prints  more  of  the  best  work  of  America  s  foremost  artists 
;  ;ke  this  drawing  of  Orson  Lowell  s)  and  leading  humorists,  it  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  all  the  humorous  weeklies  in  America. 


The  CAREY  PRINTING  CO.  Inc. 
New  York 


The  Happy  Medium 


iassatey 
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Build  With  A  Saving 


ODERN  methods  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  paints  and 


IV JL  stains  have  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  home  building.  It 
now  is  possible  for  you  to  obtain  the  richest  and  most  varied  effects 
of  tone  and  color  in  the  interior  of  your  home  and  still  employ  the 
most  inexpensive  woods  for  finish  and  trim. 

Furthermore,  the  wartime  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  has 
been  little — much  less  than  that  of  any  other  building  material. 
And  the  lowest  priced,  high  grade  lumber  on  the  market  today  is 


Southern  Pine 


“The  Wood  of  Service” 

Southern  Pine  in  all  its  forms  is  as  perfectly  manufactured  as  the  most 
expensive  hardwoods ;  it  is  durable  and  workable,  has  a  wonderfully  varied  and 
beautiful  grain,  and  its  satiny  texture  takes  and  holds  paints  and  stains  perfectly. 

Build  That  New  Home  Now! 

Send  today  for  a  copy  of  the  handsome  and  instructive  book,  “The  Interior 
of  Your  Home,”  just  issued.  It  is  free  for  the  asking  if  you  address  Department 


vtRv 
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Made  by  Sanford  Mills 


Made  from  the  lustrous  fleece  of  the  Angora  goat,  Chase  Mohair  Velvets  have  been 
recognized  for  over  thirty  years  as  the  most  luxurious  and  durable  of  upholstery  fabrics. 


CAR  INTERIORS.  A  fascinating  interior  is  the 
keynote  of  a  closed  car’s  beauty.  Specify  Chase 

Velvets  for  your  car — 
they  look  stunning  at 
all  times,  require  a  min¬ 
imum  amount  of  care — 
springy  and  comfort¬ 
able — sanitary  and  of 
fast  colors. 


ON  FURNITURE.  The  many  unique,  fast-color 
patterns  enchant  with  their  beauty.  The  wonder¬ 
ful,  lustrous  surface  of 
Chase  Mohair  Velvets 
is  not  impaired  by  pres¬ 
sure — no  wearing  out  in 
spots — easily  cleansed, 
comfortable  and 
sturdy. 


No  other  upholstery  material  combines  rich,  deco¬ 
rative  appearance  with  extraordinary  wearing 
qualities  to  such  an  extent  as  the  beautiful  Chase 
Mohair  Velvets. 


SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST 

L.  C.  CHASE  &.  CO.,  BOSTON 

-NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 

Leaders  in  Manufacturing  Since  1847 


-  ■ 


1 


FOR  MOTOR-CARS 


0ASE 


FOR  FURNITURE 


MOHAIR  VELVETS 


The  permanence  and  lasting  beauty  of  this  dwelling 
was  insured  by  laying  the  stucco  over  metal  lath 


Stucco  will  remain  firm  and  last 
indefinitely  without  cracking  when 
applied  to  an  enduring  base  of 
metal  lath. 

Home  builders  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  important  part  that  metal  lath  plays 
in  producing  permanent  stucco  construc¬ 
tion  and  smooth  and  lasting  plastered 
walls  and  ceilings. 


It  means  paying  more  at  the  start 
but  the  low  upkeep  expense  soon 
saves  the  higher  first  cost. 

Kno-Bum  Metal  Lath  will  endure  as  long 
as  the  building  stands.  Its  use  reduces 
the  cost  of  repairs,  upkeep  and  heating 
expense. 

Send  for  our  booklet  372  It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  for  the  home  builder,, 


REG.  U.  S  PAT.  OFF, 


Corrugated  Metal  Lath 


This  is  how  the  plaster  flows  through  the  meshes 
and  forms  an  unbreakable  clinch  on  the  reverse  side 


North  Western 
Expanded  Metal 
Company 

937  Old  Colony  Building 
Chicago,  Illinois 


'Whais 


Plaster 


DITTMAN 


Reed  furniture  has  today  become  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  good  taste,  refinement 
and  individuality  in  all  home  places  where 
the  best  is  accepted  as  the  usual. 

Its  adaptability  to  any  scheme  of  decoration 
makes  it  most  acceptable  to  those  who 
would  combine  comfort  with  good  dec¬ 
orative  form. 

INTERIOK  DECORATING 

IMPORTED  LINENS,  CHINTZES,  AND  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS 

*TR5  REED  SHOP,  Inc. 

581  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


“('$ uijqedtwfi.)  in  FPlieed  f7 urnitme 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  f5c  in  poetaeje 


NOW— ABOUT  THAT  GARDEN 


Illustration  from  House  &  Garden 


You  endure  the  winter.  But  you  love  the 

spring _ warm,  wet  earth,  crocuses  like  candle 

flames,  and  a  hats-off  wind! 

You  begin  to  think  gardenwise.  But  if  you’re 
one  of  the  initiated,  you  don't  try  to  think  solo. 
Even  Father  Adam  couldn’t  garden  alone.  No 
one  man  will  ever  learn  all  the  dear,  brown 
wrinkles  on  our  Earth  Mother’s  face.  The 

Spring  Gardening 
Guide 

MARCH 

ft ouse^G  arden 

tells  you  just  what  to  plant— when,  how,  and  how 
far  apart  to  plant  it— whether  the  miracle  of  your 
choice  is  to  be  shrub,  flower,  vegetable  or  fruit. 
The  Spring  Planting  Tables  are  the  result  of  years 
of  experience  and  will  tell  you  all  that  even  the 
most  amateur  gardener  needs  to  know. 

Then  there’s  a  long  talk  on  soils  and  how  to  im¬ 
prove  them — the  heavy  soil,  the  acid  soil,  the  sandy 
soil.  And  if  you  don’t  know  to  which  class  your 
bit  of  earth  belongs,  there’s  a  series  of  simple  tests 
that  anyone  can  apply.  Four  pages  are  given  up 
to  Messrs.  Cutworm,  Celery-caterpillar  &  Co.,  hor¬ 
ticultural  Huns,  together  with  the  way  to  fight  them, 
and  all  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases. 

Swedish  gardens— the  loveliest  you  ever  saw— two- 
inch  sweet  peas  and  how  to  grow  them  —  and  then 
the  outdoor  half  of  the  magazine  goes  inside  to 
learn  all  about  the  decorative  value  of  heraldry, 
the  vogue  for  oriental  wall  papers,  the  adaptability 
of  Spanish  furniture  and  the  revival  of  hooked 
rugs.  A  full  discussion  of  the  new  fabrics  and  their 
uses  cap-sheafs  a  full  magazine — a  most  wonderful 
quarter’s  worth. 


If  you  have  a  garden  or  are  going  to  have  a  garden,  be  sure  to  reserve  a  copy 
of  this  Spring  Gardening  Guide  Number  at  your  usual  newsstand  now 


$3  a  year 


25  cents  a  copy 


Bay  State  Coating  Beautifies 

and  Protects  Walls 


Residence  W.  W.  Orcutt,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
it.  F.  Daiker,  Architect 
C.  C.  and  S.  J.  Chapman,  Contractors 


m. 


The  Bay  Stater 


JOBBERS ! 

Write  for  our  Bay  State 
Coating  proposition  for 
open  territories — it  will 
open  your  eyes. 


Residence  of  Geo.  A.  Doane 
Pasadena,  Cal . 

Henry  Me  Keen,  Architect  and 
Builder 

Nonnell  and  Drawbaugh . 
Paint  Contractors 


If  the  walls  of  your  house  are  brick,  cement  or 
stucco  have  them  Bay  State  Coated. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating  makes  old  or 
new  walls  better  looking  and  preserves  their  tex¬ 
ture  permanently. 

This  Coating  is  a  waterproofing,  preservative  and 
beautifier  all  in  one.  It  gets  right  in  the  walls’ 
pores,  then  binds  the  particles  tightly  together  and 
won  t  let  go.  “Bay  State’’  takes  away  the  uneven 
color  of  concrete  and  gives  an  even,  'flat  white  or 
any  tint  desired. 

Bay  State  Coating  is  made  in  white  and  a  variety 
of  tints.  It  will  rejuvenate  the  oldest  walls  and 
give  back  to  your  house  its  original  newness. 

But  don't  wait  till  your  walls  are  old — protect  them  now. 
If  you  let  us  know  what  tint  you  prefer  we’ll  send  you  a 
sample ,  then  you  11  know  how  it  works.  Our  interesting' 
Booklet  No.  2  will  also  be  gladly  sent  if  you’ll  give  us  your 
address. 

Bay  State  Cement  Crack  Filler  is  for  use  around  window 
frames  and  other  places  where  settling  causes  cracks.  It 
is  easily  applied  and  not  detectable.  It  makes  a  patch 
that  shows  no  seams. 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

BAY  STATE 

Brick  and  Cement  Coating 


; 


GREENWICH 

or  thereabouts 

Ladd  &  Nichols 

REAL  ESTATE 

Tel-  1717  Greenwich,  Ct. 

ACREAGE,  torn  into  ravine  and  mur¬ 
murous  brook  : — mysterious  in  hem¬ 
lock,  fern  scented  and  mossy ;  tempting 
to  stock  with  wild  things. 


VIEWS  OF  LONG  ISLAND 
SOUND,  from  miles  of  rolling  ridges 
five  hundred  feet  above  our  American 
“Inland  Sea.’’ 

COUNTRY  ESTATES,  lording  it 
from  airy  elevation  over  their  domain 
of  lawn  and  meadow,  woodland  and 
hilly  distance. 

Quaint  old  New  England  FARM 
HOUSES,  irresistible  in  their  appeal 
to  be  petted  and  painted,  chintzed  and 
china-filled. 


Imposing  Houses 
Fastidious  Houses 
Impressive  Houses 
Tasteful  Houses 
Important  blouses 


FOR 

RENT 

FURNISHED 
from  $500 
to  $20,000 
for  the  season 


PALM  BEACH  OFFICE 
121  N.  Narcissus  Street,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

MIAMI  OFFICE 
Real  Estate  Building,  Miami,  Fla. 
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GREENWICH 

THE 

MAGNIFICENT 

ESTATES  C  ,  - 
COTTAGES 

FARMS  “/  KNOW  GREENWICH" 

WRITE  FOR  MY 1 1ST 


LAURENCE  TIMMONS 

OPP.  R.R.  STATION  GREENWICH  CONN. 


Picturesque  Jfielbston 

242d  St.  &  Broadway  New  York  City 


A  highly  restricted  residential  section 

Send  for  booklet  “//" 

27  Cedar  St.  DELAFIELD  ESTATE  New  York 
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IF  you  In¬ 
tend  to 
build  and 
wish  your 
new  home  to 
be  different 
from  the 
common- 
place  and 
e  xpressive 
of  your  in¬ 
dividuality, 
you  will  be 
interested  in 
my  proposi 
tion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  special  sketches  and  in  the  two  publications  described  here.  “Colonial 
Houses’’  containing  floor  plans,  perspectives,  descriptions  and  estimates  for 
designs  in  that  ever-pleasing  style.  Price  by  express  prepaid,  $2.  ‘  Stucco 

Houses’’  containing  perspectives  and  scale  floor  plans  of  designs  suitable  for 
this  imperishable  construction.  Price  by  express  prepaid,  $5.  In  ordering  give 
brief  description  of  your  requirements  and  they  will  have  earnest  consideration. 
Plans  furnished  for  the  alteration  of  old  buildings  to  the  Colonial  and  Stucco 
Styles.  Fireproof  dwellings  a  specialty.  Visits  for  consultation  and  inspection. 

Address  E.  S.  CHILD,  Architect 
Room  1019  29  Broadway,  New  York  City 


TO  LET  or  FOR  SALE 

10  Room  house  at  Cedarhurst,  L.  I. 

2  Baths,  Steam  Heat  and  all 
Modern  Improvements 

Mrs.  Julius  Weston 

Cedarhurst  Long  Island 


|  ROSTER  OF  RELIABLE  REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS  | 

. . . 


WRITE  ME  FOR  LISTS  AND  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  of  Morris  County  Farms  for  sale. 
Harvey  J.  Genung,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


BLAKEMAN  QUINTARD  MEYER,  50 

East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  Tel.  2466 
Murray  Hill.  WestchesterCounty  property. 


SEA  SHORE  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  or 

rent.  Jos.  F.  Morton,  Bayhead,  N.  J. 


LONG  ISLAND  —  COUNTRY  ESTATES. 

We  have  every  water  front  property  that 
is  for  sale.  L’Ecluse  Washburn  &  Co.,  1 
West  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  some 
beautiful  water  fronts.  H.  C.  Hoggard  & 
Co.,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


ADIRONDACK  CAMPS  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVES,  Duryee  &  Company,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


LAIRD  &  SON,  AIKEN,  S.  C.  Furnished 
cottages  for  rent.  Desirable  cottage  for 
sale. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  REAL  ESTATE. 

Brooks  Agency,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  PLACES,  close  to 
the  Capital.  M.  L.  Horner,  Alexandria,  Va. 

GREENWICH,  CONN.,  REAL  ESTATE, 

Ladd  &  Nichols,  Hill  Bldg.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


J.  J.  O’CONNOR,  221  Huguenot  St.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  All  Westchester  property. 


WILLIAM  S.  CHAPPELL,  New  London, 

Conn.  Estates  and  Cottages  of  every 
description. 


NORTH  SHORE,  J.  Hart  Welch,  Douglas- 
ton,  L.  I. 


BERKSHIRE  ESTATES— Wheeler  &  Tay¬ 
lor,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


FRANK  HUGHES-TAYLOR  COMPANY. 

Specialists  in  Montclair  Properties.  Mor¬ 
ristown,  Bernardsville  &  Summit  Country 
Estates  &  Farms. 


ROBERT  E.  FARLEY  ORGANIZATION. 

Biggest  real  estate  office  in  the  world. 
Properties  in  Westchester  County,  Long 
Island  and  everywhere  adjacent  to  New 
York  City.  Country  Life  Exposition, 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City. 

J.  STERLING  DRAKE,  29  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut. 


‘‘IF  IT’S  REAL  ESTATE,  WE  HAVE  IT.” 

Caughy,  Hearn  &  Company,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

NEW  ROCHELLE  PROPERTY,  C.  B. 

Allen,  Huguenot  St.  ‘Phone  746. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  A. 

Updike  &  Son,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SHORE  ESTATES,  Gardner  R.  Hathaway, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 

BUZZARD’S  BAY  AND  CAPE  COD.  H. 

Nelson  Emmons  &  Co.  Offices,  Boston, 
Mass. 


ALL  THE  ORANGES.  Frank  H.  Taylor, 
Note  first  name,  opp.  Brick  Church  Sta., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

SOUTH  SHORE,  L.  I.,  Jeremiah  Robbins, 
Babylon,  L.  I. 

WILLIAM  S.  CHAPPELL,  New  London, 
Conn.  Est.  1887. 


WALTER  B.  HOWE,  INC.,  Princeton, 
N,  J. _ : 

MISS  LEWIS,  Specialist  in  Suburban 
Homes,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

E.  T.  DAYTON,  Main  Street,  E.  Hampton, 
L.  I. _ _ 

FARM  &  ESTATE  CLEARING  HOUSE, 

141  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

CARL  C.  LOH,  9  Orchard  Street,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. _ ___ _ 

RED  BANK  — RUMSON  —  SEABRIGHT— 

N.  J.  Country  Homes  and  Farms.  Payson 
McL.  Merrill  Co.,  9  E.  44th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Bird  House 


lattice  front  Garage 
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HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


When  Spring  comes  you  don’t  want  to  bother  with  building.  Even  the  erection 
of  a  play  house  or  screen  house  will  make  enough  dirt,  dust  and  din  to  take  away 
the  joy  of  Springtime. 

Hodgson  Portable  Houses  have  made  it  possible  for  you  to  get  just  the  kind  of 
house  you  want  without  the  usual  disagreeable  worries  of  building. 

Hodgson  Houses  are  built  at  the  Hodgson  factory.  They  are  made  of  neatly  fin¬ 
ished,  fitted  and  painted  sections  which  can  be  easily  put  together  and  taken  apart. 

You  select  the  bungalow,  cottage,  garage,  play  house  or  poultry  house  you  want 
from  the  Hodgson  catalog,  which  gives  photographs,  plans  and  prices  of  great  vari¬ 
ety.  Then  by  paying  25%  of  the  cost  of  your  house  we  prepare  and  hold  it  until 
wanted.  We  then  ship  it  in  sections  and  it  is  just  a  day’s  work  for  unskilled  work¬ 
men  to  put  it  together. 

Send  for  a  catalog  today. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  226,  116  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


Cottajre 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN  SHOPPING  SERVICE 


Without  service  charge,  House  k  Garden’s  Shopping  Service  will  buy  for  you  any 
articles  editorially  mentioned  in  House  k  Garden.  1  his  includes  the  things  shown  on 
pages  devoted  to  special  sales  of  the  month;  also  the  various  articles  described  in 
“Seen  in  the  Shops”,  and  in  other  departments  of  the  magazine.  When  ordering 
articles  advertised  in  House  6c  Garden,  it  usually  saves  time  to  write  direct  to  the  shop. 


For  W< 


our  {convenience  an 


dO 


urs 


1.  Please  write  plainly— especially  your 
name  and  address.  Use  one  side  of  paper 
only.  When  an  answer  is  required,  enclose 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for  reply. 

2.  Give  page  and  issue.  When  ordering 
any  article  mentioned  in  House  &  Garden, 
please  give  date  of  issue  and  number  of 
page  on  which  it  appeared. 

3.  Cheque  or  money  order.  Enclose  your 
cheque  or  money  order  to  cover  cost  of 
desired  articles.  If  price  is  unknown,  send 
approximate  amount.  Should  a  balance  re¬ 
main  after  purchase,  it  will  be  refunded 
promptly.  Cheques  should  be  made  pay¬ 
able  to  House  &  Garden. 

4.  Insufficient  remittances.  In  case  your 
remittance  is  insufficient,  you  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  promptly.  Articles  cannot  be  forward¬ 
ed  until  the  full  amount  has  been  rece  ved. 


5.  Deliveries.  Unless  otherwise  requested, 
all  orders  will  be  sent  express  collect. 
Charges  will  be  prepaid,  however,  when 
approximate  amount  is  enclosed  for  that 
purpose.  Orders  cannot  be  sent  C.O.D.  by 
the  shop.  When  ordering  small  articles, 
include  sufficient  postage  for  mailing.  Or¬ 
ders  that  are  shipped  at  once  will  not  be 
acknowledged,  but  if  your  order  is  un¬ 
avoidably  delayed  in  shipment,  we  will 
inform  you;  so  if,  after  a  reasonable  time, 
you  receive  neither  the  package  nor  an 
acknowledgment,  please  notify  us. 

6.  Articles  on  approval.  By  special  ar¬ 
rangement  made  at  the  time  of  ordering, 
articles  may  be  sent  on  approval  in  the 
United  States  only.  In  such  case  the  ex¬ 
press  both  ways  will  be  at  your  expense. 

7.  Returned  articles  should  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  House  &  Garden  Shopping 
Service,  not  to  the  shop.  This  will  avoid 


considerable  delay  in  the  adjustment  of 
your  account  and  the  refunding  of  your 
remittance. 

8.  No  charge  accounts.  To  avoid  book¬ 
keeping,  House  &  Garden  Shopping  Ser¬ 
vice  opens  no  charge  accounts;  nor  can 
House  &  Garden  undertake  to  charge  pur¬ 
chases  to  the  individual  account  in  the 
shop  from  which  they  are  bought. 

9.  No  samples.  The  House  &  Garden 
Shopping  Service  cannot  undertake  to  send 
samples. 

10.  Specify  size.  When  ordering  garments 
of  any  kind,  be  sure  to  state  your  size. 
Always,  in  ordering  any  article,  give  us 
the  fullest  possible  idea  of  your  prefer¬ 
ences  in  color,  style,  material,  etc. 

11.  Second  choice.  Wherever  possible, 
please  name  an  alternative  _  or  second 
choice,  in  case  article  desired  is  no  longer 
obtainable. 


There  is  no  charge  for  any  of  these  commissions.  Every  reader  of  House  k  Garden 
is  cordially  invited  to  make  use  of  the  House  k  Garden  Shopping  Service  whenever 

it  can  be  of  any  possible  assistance.  Address 


HOUSE  6c  GARDEN  SHOPPING  SERVICE,  19  W.  44th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  DOG  SHOW  AND  POULTRY  YARD 


ANCHOR  POST 

Kennel  Yard  Enclosures 

Pasture  Fences — Stock  Paddocks  Poultry 
Run  Enclosures — Piggery  Enclosures,  etc. 

We  are  specialists  in  designing  and 
building  modern  fences  and  enclosures 
of  all  kinds,  for  live  stock,  dogs,  poul¬ 
try  and  game.  Owners  of  farms  and 
country  estates  will  find  our  Catalogue 
interesting  reading. 

Write  for  special  literature 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

11  Cortlandt  St.,  (13th  floor)  New  York 


EKINGESE 

grown  dogs  and  puppies,  all  ages,  colors, 
number  imported.  Manv  ‘•sleeve"  speci¬ 
mens.  All  Champion  bred  and 
selected  from  the  first  Kennels  of 
Europe  and  America.  Some  as  low  as 
$25.  Write  for  descriptions  and  pictures 

MRS.  H.  A.  BAXTER 
GREAT  NECK,  LI.  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
Tel.  418  Tel.  1236  Vanderbilt 


OORANG  AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

HSgjU  JY;  -f 

The  20th  Century 

All-Round  Dogs 

Choice  Stock  for  Sale 

Six  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breeders  of  A  iredale 
Terriers  in  the  World 

Dept.  O  La  Rue,  Ohio 

HOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by  the  Author 

II.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  3l8t  Street  NEW  YORK 


CHOW  SUN-NEE 

At  stud.  Fee  $30.  Glorious  dark 
red,  most  popular  and  greatest 
chow  sire  in  America.  Dark  red, 
blue  and  black  puppies  for  sale. 

THE  MISSES  THOMPSON 
Grand  Ave.  South  Englewood,  N.  J. 

'Phone  1350  Englewood 


POLICE  DOGS 

Puppies  a  Specialty 


Ask 

for 

Illustrated 

Booklet 

PALISADE 

KENNELS 

Box  14 

East  Killingly, 
Conn. 


Ill  Airedale  Terriers 


Finest  dogs  ever  bred  for  the 
house,  country  or  farm. 


I  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

To  Responsible  Parties. 


Phone  424  M 


Westfield 


THOMAS  K. 

IRAYVENT 


KbRay  232  Clark  Street 
ENNELS  Westfield,  N.J. 


Pekingese 
4  Puppies 

Choice  Stock  Sired 
by  son  of  Chun 
('hang  of  Alder- 
bourne  Ex-winning 
daughter  of  Ch. 
Young  Went!  of 
Hydegree.  Mrs.  E. 
-■-*  1  B.  Johnston,  Belle¬ 
vue,  Ky. 


Western  Bred  Airedales 

If  you  want  a  dog  with  size,  vigor  and  gameness  combined 
— one  that  also  has  the  blood  of  the  leading  present  day  cham¬ 
pions,  write  for  list  of  mountain  bred  Airedales.  We  are 
located  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  old  Rockies  with  big  game 
in  walking  distance,  and  have  ideal  conditions  for  raising  and 
training  healthy,  vigorous  Airedales. 

Ozone  Kennels,  F.  A.  Slayton.  Prop.  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


THE  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS 

OF  BERRY,  KY. 

offer  for  sale.  Setters  and  Pointers.  Fox 
anil  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds, 
Coon  and  Opossum  Hounds,  Varmint  and 
Rabbit  Hounds.  Hear  and  Cion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.  All  dogs  shipped 
on  trial,  purchaser  to  judge  Quality.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Sixty-page,  highly  illustrative,  instructive 
and  interesting  catalogue  for  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin. 


If  you  want  fertile  eggs  next 
Spring  buy  now 

We  offer  Silver,  Golden,  Ringneck,  Formosan,  Lady 
Amherst  China,  White,  Mongolian,  Reeves,  Swinhoe, 
Versicolor,  Elliott,  Impeyan,  Soemmerrmg,  Man¬ 
churian  Eared,  Peacock,  Melanotus  and  Prince  of 
Wales  Quail.  Also  all  live  varieties  of  peafowl.  Wild 
Turkev,  Japanese  Silkies  anti  Longtails,  Crane,  Swan, 
Mandarin,  Mallard,  Black,  Formosan  Teal  and  other 
varieties  of  duck.  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  and  R.  I. 
Reds.  Crested,  Ring  and  other  varieties  of  doves. 
Deer,  Jack  Rabbits.  Send  50  cents  in  stamps  for  color- 
type  catalogue. 

CHILES  &  CO.  -  MT.  STERLING,  KY. 


POULTRY  TRUTHS 


Tells  how  to  make  your 
chickens  pay.  The  U.S. 
Government  asks  that 
poultry  meat  be  substituted  for  red  meat.  How  many 
pounds  will  you  raise?  Get  this  book,  it  tells  you  how. 
The  book,  and  a  full  year’s  subscription  to  Everybody’s 
Poultry  Magazine,  America's  foremost  poultry  monthly, 
$1.0  0.  Trial,  3  mo.,  sub.  to  magazine  alone,  10  cts ;  3  years 
(36  numbers)  sub.,  $1.0  0.  Order  now.  EVERYBODY'S 
POULTRY  MAGAZINE  PUB.  CO.,  Box  A-9,  Hanover,  Pa. 


Barron 


W  y  andottes 

Mature  cockerels,  $io — yearling  hens  and  imported  I9!5 
hens,  $7-50. 

We  imported  in  1915  foundation  stock  to  the  value  ot 
$500,  from  Tom  Barron,  bred  from  birds  with  records  250 
to  282  eggs  and  have  no  other  strain  or  variety. 

Hatching  eggs  in  season — we  do  not  sell  chix.  • 

Valley  Green  Farm  Whitemarsh,  Pa. 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc. 

Naturalist 

“Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary 
to  an  Ostrich” 

Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer  in 
land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the  most 
extensive  stock  in  the  United  Stares. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc.,  Naturalist 

Box  H.  Darien,  Conn. 


Capacity  12  Laying  Hens 
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Can  You  Beat  This  For  Patriotism  and  Waste  Saving? 

Buy  12  laying  hens  or  pullets,  feed  them  on  your 
table  scraps,  produce  your  own  eggs  instead  of  paying 
high  prices  for  them.  .  In  this  way  you  become  a  pro¬ 
ducer  from  waste.  Every  family  should  do  this  city 
or  country.  Write  for  our  free  booklet  showing  all 
kinds  of  Portable  Poultry  Houses.  E.  C.  YOUNG  CO., 
18  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


-oof 

ANCHOR  POST 

Poultry  Run  Fences 

These  Modern  Fences  are  used  and 
endorsed  by  a  large  number  of  the  fore¬ 
most  poultry  raisers,  who  recognize  their 
marked  superiority  to  any  ordinary  form 
of  fence.  They  are  practically  indestruc¬ 
tible,  may  be  made  rat  and  vermin-proof, 
and  make  it  easier  to  keep  the  birds  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

Write  for  literature  describing  them  in  detail 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

11  Cortlandt  St.,  (13th  floor)  New  'V  ork 


Dog  Kennel  No.  4  Poultry  House  for  200  hens— 5  units 

THE  Hodgson  way  is  the  ideal  way  to  house  your  poul¬ 
try  and  pet  stock.  Every  style  of  Hodgson  house  is 
designed  with  full  knowledge  of  requirements.  Poultry 
houses  are  made  of  red  cedar,  vermin-proofed.  ALL 
houses  are  sanitary,  storm-proof  and  well-ventilated. 

They  will  give  you  better  results  because  of  their  scien- 


No.  3  Poultry  House  for  30  hens 
tific  construction.  Hodgson  houses  are  shipped  in 
painted,  fitted  sections  which  can  be  quickly  put  to¬ 
gether.  Send  for  completely  illustrated  catalog. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  326,  116  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass.— 6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 


Every  Issue  of 

VANITY  FAIR 

Is  a  Boost  for  the  Morale  of  the  Nation 


“For  God' s  sake ,  cheer  up  the  people  of 
Finance ,  ’  ’  said  Pershing,  when  they  asked 
him  what  America  coidd  do  to  help  win 
the  war .  Morale,  and  the  “ cheer o  spirit  ’  ’ 
in  France,  in  Fngland,  and  in  America 
will  do  more  to  beat  Germany  than  any 
other  single  thing .  Pack  of  it  will  give 
victory  to  the  Hun. 


Vanity  Fair  cannot  build  ships.  Or  move  freight.  Or  go  over  the  top  with 
an  Enfield.  But  it  can  help  to  dispel  gloom.  It  can  keep  cheerful  the 
men  who  go  and  the  men  and  women  who  stay.  It  can  chronicle  that  side 
of  the  war  which  refuses  to  be  dark  —  its  unquenchable  humour,  its  uncon¬ 
scious  heroism,  its  outstanding  figures ;  and  mirror  —  cheerfully  —  the  swift 
current  of  war-time  life  at  home.  That  is  our  -'bit”  in  this  war. 


VANITY  FAIR  covers  the  war.  It  publishes  seri¬ 
ous  articles  on  serious  phases  of  it.  It  shows 
portraits  of  the  men  who  are  in  the  forefront.  It 
treats  as  they  deserve  those  incidents  and  acci¬ 
dents  of  war-time  life  which  call  for  humorous 
appreciation  or  caustic  comment.  It  also  pub¬ 
lishes  —  as  always  —  everything  entertaining  and 


amusing  in  civil  life.  It  is  a  sort  of  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  mind,  a  front  line  trench  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  a  listening  post  for  news  of 
the  theatres,  arts,  sports,  gaieties,  and  fashions; 
a  special  official  communique  —  once  a  month  — 
on  the  latest  news  from  our  artistic  and  social 
fronts. 


Read  Vanity  Fair  Yourself — Send  it  to  Your  Soldier! 


Not  only  should  you  have  on  your  library  table  those  publica¬ 
tions  which  treat  only  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  war  in  the 
most  serious  way.  But  with  them  you  should  also  have  Vanity  Fair, 
which  echoes  the  songs  of  the  Sammies,  the  skirl  of  the  pipers, 
and  does  its  best  to  maintain  the  cheero  spirit  here  at  home. 

The  men  who  have  gone  to  camp  have  left  their  familiar  worlds 
behind  them.  They  are  hungry  for  news.  They  need  laughter.  They 
want  something  amusing  to  read.  There  is  nothing  you  could  give 
them  that  would  more  exactly  fit  their  needs  than  Vanity  lair. 


ten,  if  you  mail 
the  coupon  now 


9  Issues  of  Vanity  Fair  for  $2 

If  you  do  not  know  Vanity  Fair,  or  would  like  to  know  it  better,  you  may 
have  the  next  nine  issues  for  $2 — even  ten,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now. 

You  think  nothing —  in  your  poor  deluded  way  —  of  spending  $2  for 
single  theatre  ticket,  or  two  faded  gardenias.  Yet  for  that  very  $2  you  may 
have  ten  months  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  with  it  more  entertainment  than  you 
would  get  from  a  winter  of  problem  plays,  or  a  five-foot  shelf  of  novels. 

Attention!  Eyes  right!  Salute  the  coupon!  Tear  it  off,  fill  it  out,  and 
let  Vanity  Fair  keep  you  — for  ten  months  —  in  step  with  the  times. 


EVERY  ISSUE  CONTAINS: 


PERSONALITIES:  Portraits  and  rev¬ 
elations  of  the  best  known  fighters, 
over  there  and  over  here,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  writers,  wits  and  workers  who 
are  giving  of  their  best  to  win  the  war. 

ESSAYS  AND  ARTICLES  :  Graphic 
treatment  of  the  more  unconventional 
sides  of  the  war,  by  enlivening  and  en¬ 
livened  essayists,  critics  and  authors. 

THE  ARTS  :  Criticisms  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  latest  and  most  discussed 
happenings  in  painting,  literature, 
sculpture  and  architecture,  especially 
where  these  arts  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  war. 

HUMOR  AND  SKETCHES:  The  sun¬ 
niest  spots  in  the  bright  side  of  the 
war ;  soldiers^near-soldiers,  officers 
and  near-officers  ;  workers  and  near¬ 
workers  as  seen  by  young  and  daring 
artists  and  writers. 

THE  OPERA  AND  MUSIC:  The  war 

has  not  stopped  operatic  performances 
in  New*York  and  so  Vanity  Fair  tells 
of  the  opera’s  un-German  comets, 
composers  and  conductors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  their  portraits,  plans,  predica¬ 
ments  and  personalities. 

SPORTS  :  The  war  has  affected  in 
many  notable  ways  the  building  of 
automobiles,  airships,  motorboats.  Its 
affects  upon  them  are  regularly  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  pages  of  Vanity  Fair. 


THE  STAGE  :  A  panorama  of  New 
York’s  theatre  of  war;  reviews  of  all 
the  best  things  that  are  going  on  be¬ 
hind  the  footlights— the  most  daunt¬ 
less  comedies,  the  most  stimulating 
plays,  the  tensest  dramas. 

FASHIONS  :  The  last  word  on  the 
new  clothes  for  men  and  women ; 
where  to  get  a  good  uniform  ;  the 
feminine  side  of  war-time  fashions. 

POLITICS :  Accurate,  informative 
and  inspiriting  articles  dealing  with 
American  politics  and  policies  in  the 
great  War— and  not  a  yawn  in  any 
of  them. 

OTHER  TOPICS:  The  heart  of  A 
metropolitan  life  is  mirrored,  A 

month  by  month,  its  dancers 
—outdoor  and  indoor;  its  - 
shops;  the  growth  of  its 
women's  work;  notes  + 

from  Paris  and  Lon-  f 
don;  dogs-  moving  +  NV  . 
pictures, all  these  A 
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slices  of  life  are 
recorded  in 
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Announcement 


During  1917  all  previous  records 
of  the  Company  were  surpassed 
both  in  business  added  and  busi¬ 
ness  continued. 

The  paid-for  Life  Insurance  in 
Force  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  world  situation  has  strongly 
emphasized  the  importance  of 
thrift. 

With  characteristic  promptness 
100  per  cent  of  the  Prudential 
Home  Office  force  enrolled  in  the 
Nation’s  Thrift  Army,  and  nearly 
300  War-Savings  Societies  have 
been  formed  by  our  representa¬ 
tives  from  coast  to  coast.  Thus  a 
total  of  over  18,000  Prudential 
workers  are  saving  and  investing 
in  W.  S.  S.  as  well  as  carrying  the 
Goverment  message  of  Thrift  to  the 
holders  of  more  than  16,000,000 
policies. 

We  turn  our  faces  to  the  future 
knowing  that  The  Prudential  will 
not  only  continue  to  guard  the 
interests  of  its  present  policy¬ 
holders  as  a  sacred  trust,  but  will 
extend  its  mission  of  protection 
more  and  more  widely  throughout 
the  national  community. 
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Vogue  Company 


THE  SPRING  GARDENING  GUIDE 


ONCE  again  we  stand  at  the  threshold  cf 
an  old  institution — the  annual  Spring 
Gardening  Guide.  For  years  that  has  been 
the  title  of  the  March  number  of  House  & 

Garden,  a  sort  of  pivot  on  which  our  magazine 
wheel  revolves. 

This  year  we  are  making  a  special  effort  to 
help  you  do  your  part  in  winning  the  war  by 
the  products  of  the  soil.  For  it  is  your  garden 
and  your  efforts  that  are  going  to  count  toward 
the  food  supply.  So  in  March  there  will  be  seven 
pages  of  packed,  tabulated,  illustrated  facts  on 
just  what  to  plant  and  how  to  make  it  succeed. 

Three  of  these  pages  have  to  do  with  planting 
instructions,  while  the  other  four  will  deal  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  control  of  plant  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases,  in  a  way  that  is  new  and  more  helpful  than 
anything  of  the  sort  we  have  ever  attempted  before. 

Not  only  are  the  descriptions  and  directions  ade¬ 
quate,  but  we  have  gone  even  further  and  will 
show  by  photographs  many  of  the  garden  pests  and 
the  actual  operations  of  combating  them.  These 
pictures  have  been  taken  specially  for  us  by  a  prac-  In  the  garden  of  an  artist,  which  will 
tical  gardener  who  is  also  an  expert  photographer.  appear  m  the  March  issue 


Then  there  is  an  article  on  testing  your  own  soil, 
and  a  lot  of  pertinent  pointers  in  the  War  Garden 
Department.  All  these  have  to  do  primarily  with 
the  utilitarian  food  side  of  the  garden.  In  order 
that  the  mind  as  well  as  the  stomach  may  be  fed, 
and  that  flowers  as  well  as  vegetables  and  fruit 
may  enter  into  the  menu,  we  have  included  an 
article  on  sweet  peas,  another  on  garden  vistas, 
a  third  on  a  famous  Swedish  garden,  and  a  fourth 
on  beautifying  the  vegetable  plot.  And  last  (we 
have  saved  this  as  the  grand  climax)  Richard  Le 
Gallienne  contributes  one  of  his  charming  essays 
under  the  title  “The  Soul  of  the  Garden.  Alto¬ 
gether  there  are  upward  of  eighteen  pages  devoted 
to  garden  matters. 

The  house  hasn’t  been  neglected,  of  course.  A 
page  of  new  fabrics  and  another  of  mirrors,  paved 
floors  and  galleries,  curtain  bindings,  the  third 
installment  of  the  Spanish  furniture  series,  how 
to  buy  pictures,  half  a  dozen  good  houses  of  as 
many  types,  the  Little  Portfolio  of  Good  Interiors 
_ the  list  is  long.  We  think  that  we  have  assem¬ 
bled  a  rather  good  issue ;  in  another  month 
you  can  judge  for  yourself  as  to  the  correctness 
cf  our  opinion. 
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IOR  ARCHITECTURAL  WOOD 

In  the  most  complete  and  truly  artistic  execution  of  a  house  the  architecture  will  come 
through  the  walls  and  leave  its  mark  on  the  interior  woodwork.  Here,  for  example,  the 
architecture  of  the  house  was  Colonial,  and  that  spirit  has  penetrated  to  the  interior  trim, 
culminating  in  the  finely  carved  closet  of  the  dining  room.  This  is  in  the  residence  of 
J''-  F-  Dodge,  Esq.,  at  Stonington,  Conn.  The  architect  was  Harry  F.  Little 
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AN  ARCHITECTURAL  EPIGRAM 

The  Possibilities  and  Limitations  of  the  Small  House,  as  Shown  in  “  The  Hearth 
an  English  Cottage  Designed  by  Bloodgood  Tuttle,  Architect 

C.  MATLACK  PRICE 


“  T  HAVE  not  time,”  said  Madame  de  Stael, 

JL  “to  write  you  ten  words  .  .  .  so  I  will 
write  you  ten  pages.”  With  which  keen  jeu 
d’ esprit  the  brilliant  lady  summed  up  once  and 
for  all  the  essential  difficulty  of  the  epigram. 
The  problem  is  no  less  a  test  of  ingenuity  in 
architecture  than  in  literature,  for  even  aver¬ 
age  ability  can  produce  a  reasonably  good 
house  of  ample  size :  the  good  house  of  diminu¬ 
tive  size  requires  more  than  average  ability. 

In  the  large  house  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  mistakes,  plenty  of  space  to  waste,  usually 
plenty  of  money  to  cover  all  costs.  By  which 
I  do  not  mean  that  large  houses  are  usually 
bungled,  but  rather  that  a  corridor  which  is 
not  strictly  necessary,  a  few  superfluous  square 
feet  here  and  there,  cannot  mar  the  success  of 
the  large  house,  while  a  misplaced  6"  may  be 


very  important  in  the  plan  of  a  small  house. 

For  a  small  house  is  neither  a  miniature 
model  of  a  large  house,  nor  a  detached  portion 
of  a  large  house,  but  is  a  distinctly  special 
problem  in  itself.  That  it  is  no  less  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  a  problem  is  a  truth  which  has 
but  recently  been  dawning  upon  architects. 

Small  Houses  and  Architecture 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  architects,  too,  to  say 
that  the  keenly  competitive  nature  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  inevitable  “cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness”  has  made  it  largely  impossible  for  them 
to  lavish  as  much  work  on  the  small  house  as 
they  would  like  to.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  small  house  has  too  frequently  been  culled 
by  its  prospective  owner  from  a  book  of  ready¬ 
made  plans,  or  left  to  the  uninspired  hand  of 


the  contractor,  whose  idea  of  a  plan  has  often 
seemed  to  consist  of  a  large  box,  horizontally 
and  vertically  divided  into  eight  equal  com¬ 
partments  called  rooms.  (Today,  however, 
there  are  distinctions  to  be  drawn  as  among 
contractors  and  their  tastes,  since  the  house 
shown  here  was  built  for  a  contractor!) 

Until  recent  years  the  small  house  of  real 
architectural  merit  has  been  lamentably  rare. 
The  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  for  some  years 
past  has  demonstrated,  in  several  highly  intel¬ 
ligent  real-estate  developments,  that  the  small 
house  may  also  be  well  designed,  and  it  may 
be  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  era  of 
more  general  public  appreciation  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  “architecture”  and  “building.” 

In  appraising  the  small  house  as  an  archi¬ 
tectural  design,  the  most  natural  beginning  is 


Here,  instead  of  accepting  the  commonplace  that  "all  small  houses  are  alike,  excepting  that  some 
are  worse  than  others,”  the  architect  has  said  that  some  small  houses  may  be  better  than  others 
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to  place  it  beside  the  most 
generally  familiar  criterion 
—in  this  case  the  modern 
English  cottage  of  the  type 
developed  by  Voysey  and 
Lutyens  and  a  score  of  other 
able  and  imaginative  En¬ 
glish  architects. 

Spontaneous  admiration 
and  acceptance  of  the  En¬ 
glish  cottage,  however,  like 
spontaneous  admiration  and 
acceptance  of  anything,  is 
very  unsafe.  We  are  likely 
to  be  so  charmed  by  the 
picturesque  exterior  of  the 
English  cottage  that  we  for¬ 
get  to  consider  the  interior. 
Externally,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  the  English  architect 
has  made  the  most  of  his 
problem,  freely  using  un¬ 
usual  materials,  often  local, 
in  an  admirably  colloquial 
manner,  with  expressive 
craftsmanship.  The  sum 
total  is  a  small  dwelling  of 
engagingly  picturesque 
mass  and  detail,  with  quaint 
windows  and  chimneys,  per¬ 
vasive  charm  which,  seen 
from  the  road,  reflects  griev¬ 
ously  upon  the  artistry  of 
our  own  architects. 

We  feel  a  little  better 
about  it  when  we  learn  that 
most  of  the  plans  of  these 
engaging  little  houses  are 
very  impractical,  being  cut 
up  into  too  many  small 
rooms  and  “passages,”  the 
rooms  often  inadequately 
lighted;  the  whole  interior 
in  fact  sacrificed  for  the 
exterior. 

The  Ideal  Combination 

Obviously,  then,  the  ideal 
small  house  will  be  found 
to  combine  a  picturesque 
and  architecturally  expres¬ 
sive  exterior  with  a  practi¬ 
cal  and  architecturally  sane 
interior — a  combination  far 
easier  to  state  as  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  than  to  execute  in 
three  dimensions. 

Considering  first  the  ex¬ 
terior,  it  may  certainly  be 
said  that  the  country-house 
architects  of  America  have 
recently  paid  more  attention 
to  the  possibilities  of  mate¬ 
rials.  Color  and  texture 
have  come  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated  as  essentials  of  design. 
Nor  are  materials  handled 
with  the  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion  which  so  long  dif¬ 
ferentiated  American  from 
English  domestic  architec¬ 
ture.  In  the  cottage  illus¬ 
trated,  for  example,  the 
stucco  has  been  tinted  cream 
color  with  a  slight  accent 
toward  pink,  while  its  tex¬ 
ture  has  been  made  as  rough 
and  as  expressive  of  trowel¬ 
ling  as  possible.  Most  not¬ 
able  of  all,  the  exposed  tim¬ 
ber-work  has  been  carried 
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out  in  the  good  old  hand- 
wrought  manner,  with 
wooden  dowel-pins  instead 
of  nails.  The  arched  gate¬ 
way  to  the  left  of  the  garage 
is  a  detail  worthy  of  appre¬ 
ciative  study  and  emulation 
as  illustrative  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  possibilities  of  rug¬ 
ged  woodwork. 

The  use  of  steel  casement 
windows  throughout,  with 
leaded  glass,  is  another  de¬ 
tail  strongly  contributory  to 
the  picturesque  total.  With 
vines  and  planting  grown 
about  this  unusual  cottage, 
and  with  the  mantle  of  age 
laid  over  its  rooftree  by 
passing  years,  here  will  be 
an  abode  of  perennial 
charm  and  fitness. 

The  Plan 

The  plan  is  as  unusual  as 
the  exterior,  and  follows  the 
good  English  idea  of  revers¬ 
ing  the  usual  American  dis¬ 
position  of  service  quarters 
and  living  quarters.  By 
placing  the  kitchen  and 
service  entrance  nearest  the 
road,  the  rear  of  the  house 
is  left  free  for  access  to  the 
garden.  Bedrooms  have 
been  compactly  contrived  in 
remarkably  small  compass, 
and  the  principal  space  has 
been  given  to  the  big  living- 
room,  with  its  open  timber 
trusses  and,  most  interesting 
of  all,  its  dining  alcove. 
Here  is  a  declaration  of 
emancipation  from  an  old 
habit,  a  tangible  expression 
of  a  belief  that  a  dining¬ 
room  is  not  necessary  in  a 
cottage  plan.  Since  it  is  a 
room  used  only  at  meal¬ 
times,  the  space  which  it 
occupies  may  better  be 
thrown  into  a  large  and  gen¬ 
erous  living-room. 

Further  incentive  may  be 
given  to  the  “dining  al¬ 
cove”  idea  in  small  plans 
by  the  numerous  choices  in 
modern  furniture  outside 
the  confines  of  distinctly 
“dining  -  room”  furniture. 
There  are  gate-leg  tables; 
straightforward  Windsor  or 
cottage  chairs;  the  silver 
may  repose  in  a  lowboy,  and 
the  linen  in  a  dignified 
J  acobean  wall  -  table  or 
“hutch.” 

This  living-room  holds 
much  to  admire  in  its 
straightforward  simplicity, 
and  in  its  frank  utilization 
of  all  available  space  in  the 
wing  it  occupies.  The 
house  being  called  “The 
Hearth,”  a  generous  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  domestic  altar  is 
centered  at  one  end,  while 
the  other  end  is  diversified 
by  a  quaint  stair  and  gal¬ 
lery  leading  to  a  bedroom 
over  the  porch. 
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The  driveway  gate,  leading 
into  the  garage,  is  so  de¬ 
signed  that  it  is  not  only 
a  natural  part  of  the  house, 
but  an  interesting  architec¬ 
tural  story  by  itself 


Along  the  side  of  the  house 
appear  comfortable  case¬ 
ment  windows,  the  solid 
cluster  in  the  bay  lighting 
the  dining  alcove  in  the  big 
living-room 


“Apart,  yet  a  part,”  the 
cheerful,  sunny  dining  al¬ 
cove  in  the  big  living-room 
does  away  with  the  prob¬ 
lematical  necessity  of  the 
dining  room 


One  is  impressed,  in  this 
garden  gate,  not  only  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  built  of 
wood,  but  that  wood  is 
a  very  interesting  and 
friendly  material 


The  entrance  to  “The 
Hearth”  owes  much  of  its 
charm  to  architectural 
restraint  —  to  the  things 
which  the  architect  re- 
frhined  from  doing  to  it 


The  interiors  of  The 
Hearth”  are  conspicuously 
free  from  triviality,  and 
show  wherein  a  small 
house  may  also  be  large 


Through  the  frank  archi¬ 
tectural  expression  of  its 
construction  this  living- 
room  openly  declares  that 
a  house,  even  though  small, 
may  proudly  be  a  house 
instead  of  a  plaster  ed-and- 
papered  packing  box 
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BEGIN  the  DAY  in  a  BREAKFAST  ROOM 

And  See  What  Sunshine  and  Color  and  the  Breath  of  Outdoors 
Will  Do  to  that  Proverbial  Morning  Grouch 

HARRIET  P.  DEAN 

Photographs  by  Northend 


THE  breakfast 
room,  once  only 
to  be  found  in  the 
houses  of  the 
wealthy,  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  recognized 
as  a  practical  and 
desirable  adjunct  of 
the  home  of  mod¬ 
erate  cost.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  its  popu¬ 
larity  is  largely 
psychological.  1 1 
has  proved  itself  an 
invaluable  aid  in 
starting  the  day 
right.  At  the  din¬ 
ner  hour  the  formal 
dining  room,  stately, 
subdued,  filled  with 
a  mellow  radiance 
by  becomingly  tint¬ 
ed  lights,  forms  an 
ideal  background 
for  the  flash  of  jew¬ 
els  and  plate  and 
scintillations  of  wit 
whose  spontaneous 
brilliancy  needs  no 
extraneous  aid.  But 
in  the  strong,  un¬ 
sparing  light  of 
morning,  its  low-toned  color  scheme  seems  dull 
and  depressing;  its  note  of  dignified  aloofness 
wholly  out  of  key  with  the  fresh,  buoyant 
mood  of  the  opening  day. 

Then  it  is  that  the  intimate,  gay  little 
breakfast  room  proves  its  worth,  its  cheery 
atmosphere  defying  grouchiness,  routing  the 
“blues,”  and  lending  zest  to  the  simplest  fare. 
It  shows  a  most  accommodating  disposition, 
too,  by  consenting  to  be  tucked  into  any  avail¬ 
able  odd  corner.  In  the  small  house,  it  may 
be  no  more  than  an  alcove  joined  to  the  living 
room  or  even  to  the  kitchen;  or  a  sun  parlor, 
in  which  at  the  breakfast  hour  a  gate-leg  or 
drop-leaf  table  is  set  up;  or  just  a  small  side 
porch,  screened  in  summer  and  glassed-in  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  with  an  outdoor  fire¬ 
place  or  portable  heater  to  keep  it  warm  and 
cheery  in  cold  weather. 

The  Gamut  of  Rooms 

Whatever  its  character  or  location,  the 
process  of  developing  it  from  a  mere  four- 
walled  enclosure  into  an  individual  expres¬ 
sion  of  beauty  and  charm  is  a  keen  delight 
if  approached,  as  it  should  be,  in  the  spirit 
of  play.  For  here  one  may  be  as  uncon¬ 
ventional  as  one  pleases  and  parade  pet  hob¬ 
bies  which  any  other  room  in  the  house  would 
refuse  to  tolerate.  If  the  room  is  of  the  porch 
or  sun  parlor  type,  a  penchant  for  the  crystal¬ 
line  twinkle  of  falling  water  may  be  gratified 
by  the  installation  of  a  fountain,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  an  inexpensive  wall  basin  of 
cement,  to  a  pool  of  rare  marble  adorned  with 
costly  sculptures.  Of  course,  the  fountain  may 
also  be  an  aquarium  with  its  cold,  chaste 
beauty  vivified  by  the  living  gold  and  ver¬ 


In  summer  it  may  be  a  corner  of  the  porch  that 
can  serve  for  breakfast,  a  corner  where  the  sun 
shines  and  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  blows 


The  winter  breakfast  room  should  be  light 
— light  walls,  cheery  curtains.  Use  interest¬ 
ing  china.  In  short,  start  the  day  with  a 
mental  and  physical  change 

milion  of  gliding  fish,  and  the  lush  green  of 
aquatic  plants  by  way  of  contrast. 

Again,  if  one  cherishes  in  secret  a  guilty 
passion  for  barbaric  color,  this  passion  also 
may  find  satisfaction  in  the  decoration  of  the 
breakfast  room,  where  shrieking  primaries 
may  be  wrought  into  effects  of  sparkling 
freshness  if  broken  into  small  areas  and  ju¬ 
diciously  distributed  over  a  neutral  back¬ 


ground.  A  brilliant 
blue  and  intense 
orange  were  thus  suc¬ 
cessfully  combined  in 
a  suburban  breakfast 
room  paneled  and 
furnished  in  silvery 
gray.  The  wall  pan¬ 
els  were  outlined  with 
orange  bands  an  inch 
wide,  bordered  by 
narrow  blue  and 
black  stripes,  and 
near  the  center  of 
each  panel  was  sten¬ 
ciled  in  glowing 
orange  a  conventional 
floral  motive.  On  a 
smaller  scale,  this 
motive  was  repeated 
on  the  backs  of  the 
gray  enameled  chairs, 
which  were  striped 
with  black.  A  blue 
and  orange  striped 
taffeta  was  used  for 
seat  cushions  and — 
with  a  narrow  edging 
of  black  silk  —  for 
window  draperies. 
The  scheme  as  a 
whole  was  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  full  of  life,  yet  perfectly  harmonious. 

The  breakfast  room  is  most  satisfying  when 
it  overlooks  a  garden,  and  where  this  is  the 
case  the  decoration  may  be  so  planned  as  to 
make  it  seem  almost  an  integral  part  of  the 
floral  scheme.  Even  in  a  city  apartment  which 
commands  only  a  vista  of  stone  and  mortar,  an 
illusion  of  out  of  doors  can  be  created  with 
the  aid  of  flowered  fabrics,  an  abundance  of 
ferns  and  blossoming  plants,  a  singing  bird 
or  two,  and  panels  of  lattice  on  which  ivy  is 
trained.  With  this  treatment  the  polished 
hardwood  floor  is  not  in  keeping,  and  if  al¬ 
ready  installed  should  be  given  a  suitable 
covering,  as  of  Japanese  rush  mats  or  Chinese 
fiber  rugs  in  the  quaint  patterns  and  strong 
colorings  designed  for  use  on  porches  and  in 
country  houses.  Even  rag  rugs  are  preferable 
to  the  more  conventional  and  costly  weaves. 

As  to  Flooring  Material 

If  a  choice  of  flooring  material  is  possible, 
tile,  brick  and  composition  present  nearly  equal 
claims.  The  first  two  are  more  expensive  than 
composition,  and  harder  and  noisier  under 
foot.  Tile  is  also  brittle  and  hence  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  become  chipped  or  cracked.  On  the 
other  hand  it  offers  the  largest  decorative 
possibilities,  especially  where  two  or  more 
colors  are  laid  in  ornamental  patterns.  In 
one  very  attractive  breakfast  room  the  floor 
and  wainscot  were  of  square  tiles  in  Pom¬ 
peiian  red  and  had  borders  of  black.  Flat 
paint  in  a  delicate  buff  finished  the  walls,  on 
which  a  border  was  stenciled  in  black  and 
red.  The  furniture  was  black,  the  chairs  hav¬ 
ing  cushions  and  back  pads  of  red  and  buff 
striped  linen  with  black  pipings.  The  black 
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Rush  rugs  for  the  floor,  a  cottage  table  and  chairs,  a  piece  or  two 
of  Italian  pottery,  perhaps  peasant  china — and  the  porch  break¬ 
fast  room  is  created.  This  is  in  the  residence  of  H.  P.  Vaughan, 
Esq.,  Sherborn,  Mass.  G.  P.  Fernald,  architect 


Privacy  can  be  given  the  breakfast  corner  by  dropping  the  shades, 
or  better,  by  curtaining  the  windows  with  some  pretty  cretonne  or 
a  sunfast.  The  well  designed  wicker  furniture  is  adaptable  for 
all-day  use  on  such  an  enclosed  porch 


doors  had  red  panels,  the  window  frames  were 
black,  and  with  creamy  madras  curtains  un¬ 
der  side  draperies  of  the  striped  linen,  and 
painted  window  boxes  overflowing  with  green¬ 
ery,  it  was  the  cosiest  retreat  imaginable. 

Breakfast  Room  Windows 

That  the  breakfast  room  windows  should  be 
ample  in  size  and  number,  goes  without  say¬ 
ing.  If  there  be  an  enchanting  view,  one 
never  can  have  too  much  of  it;  and  if  there  be 
none,  the  windows  must  be  draped  heavily 
enough  to  conceal  the  lack,  and  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  lighting  area  must  therefore  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Unless  one  chooses  to  develop  a  period 
room,  which  will  have  its  own  arbitrary  re¬ 
quirements  in  the 
matter  of  draperies, 
elaborate  window 
hangings  are  best 
avoided.  In  rooms 
of  the  sun  parlor 
type,  simple  draw- 
curtains  or  even 
gathered  shades  of 
casement  cloth  or 
other  semi-trans¬ 
parent  fabrics  may 
prove  adequate.  In 
numerous  cases, 
happy  results  are 
achieved  by  the  use 
of  two  pairs  of 
short,  thin  curtains, 
one  for  each  sash, 
with  side  draperies 
of  some  patterned 
material  select¬ 
ed  solely  for  its 
decorative  value, 
such  as  colored 
madras,  awning 
cloth,  terry  cloth, 
chintz,  cretonne, 
printed  linen,  or 
printed  India  cot¬ 
ton.  The  study  of 
hangings  is  absorb¬ 
ingly  fascinating 
owing  to  the  infinite 
variations  made 


possible  by  the  enormous  range  of  drapery 
fabrics  and  the  diversity  in  the  size,  shape, 
character  and  grouping  of  windows. 

In  a  unique  breakfast  room  designed  by  an 
artist  for  his  own  summer  home  in  a  warm 
climate,  the  front  and  one  end  were  built  of 
copper  screening,  and  on  sunny  days  the  glare 
was  softened  by  drawing  tinted  shades  which 
flooded  the  interior  with  a  pale  blue-green  light 
and  suggested  a  refreshing  plunge  into  cool 
sea-water,  a  suggestion  which  received  a  touch 
of  realism  from  the  liquid  murmur  of  a  foun¬ 
tain  in  a  green  marble  basin  filled  with  water 
plants.  The  plain  flax  carpet  was  the  color 
of  beach  sand,  a  few  tones  darker  than  the 
gray-white  walls  of  rough  plaster  against  which 


leaned  delicate  green  trellises  clothed  with  the 
deeper  green  of  trailing  vines.  The  furniture 
matched  the  shades  and  the  chair  cushions 
were  of  green  and  mauve,  hand  woven.  Paint¬ 
ed  furniture,  as  was  demonstrated  in  this 
instance,  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the 
breakfast  room.  It  is  highly  decorative  and 
lends  itself  admirably  to  the  development  of 
atmosphere  or  the  expression  of  a  mood.  In¬ 
cidentally  it  affords  a  grateful  change  from 
the  more  somber  and  substantial  beauty  of 
mahogany,  oak,  or  walnut,  which  finds  its 
logical  setting  in  the  formal  dining  room. 
Rush  or  cane  seated  chairs  produce  an  effect 
of  coolness,  and  those  of  the  familiar  Wind¬ 
sor  type,  stained  or  painted  in  various  colors, 

are  deservedly  popu¬ 
lar.  In  a  summer 
bungalow,  in  whose 
furnishings  a  spirit 
of  rusticity  prevailed, 
the  breakfast  room 
had  walls  of  slabs 
with  bark  on,  and 
hickory  furniture  of 
the  sort  commonly 
used  on  porches.  At 
the  opposite  extreme 
was  an  elaborate 
breakfast  room  in  a 
city  mansion,  whose 
walls  were  hung  with 
pale  blue  moire  silk 
and  gilt-framed  mir¬ 
rors  as  a  background 
for  a  priceless  set  of 
Louis  XV  furniture 
finished  in  old  ivory 
and  gold. 

The  Essential  Pieces 

Owing  to  the  small 
size  of  the  average 
breakfast  room,  its 
furniture  frequently 
is  limited  to  the  es¬ 
sential  table  and 
chairs  with  the  addi- 
( Continued  on  page 
54) 


Only  the  essential  furniture  should  be  placed  in  the  breakfast  room,  and  it  should  be 
informal.  The  walls  can  be  painted  a  light  shade  and  color  notes  found  in  the  curtains 
and  rug.  Glass  curtains  of  net  or  scrim  will  help  soften  the  light 
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THE  HARDEST  KIND  of  PATRIOTISM 


1 


a  HERE  are  many  kinds  of 
Patriotism,  just  as  there 
are  many  kinds  of  glory — one 
glory  of  the  sun,  and  another 
glory  of  the  moon,  and  another 
glory  of  the  stars.  Yet  each  in 

its  separate  sphere  works  to  the  effectiveness  and  power  of  the  whole. 

There  is  the  patriotism  that  bids  a  man  give  up  home  and  km  and 
pleasures  and  the  benefits  of  labor  to  face  the  privations  of  the  battle¬ 
field  and  almost  certain  annihilation. 

There  is  the  patriotism  that  keeps  a  woman  working  cheerily  half 
the  night  at  a  canteen  and  a  mechanic  working  overtime  at  his  lathe. 

There  is  the  patriotism  that  makes  a  philanthropist  out  of  the  poorest 
man  who  gives  of  his  savings  to  agencies  of  mercy.  _ 

There  is  the  patriotism  which  moves  a  great  executive  to  forego  a 
substantial  salary  and  lend  his  experience  and  energies  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  dollar  a  year. 

There  is  also  the  patriotism  which  moves  along  quietly,  unheeded, 
unostentatious  and  does  the  everyday  work  of  life  bv  keeping  affairs  as 
normal  as  possible  in  these  abnormal  times.  Of  all  brands  of  patriotism 
this  is  the  most  difficult  to  maintain.  It  has  no  glamor,  it  wears  no 
uniform,  it  has  no  reward  save  the  consciousness  of  well  doing.  And 
because  it  lacks  the  military  air  and  serves  the  nation  indirectly,  it  would 
seem  to  be  working  against  the  cause.  Its  glory  is  not  of  the  sun  nor  the 
moon,  nor  the  stars,  but  of  the  night  sky 
one  tone,  steady,  enduring,  the  background 
for  the  brilliance  of  war. 

Almost  all  grades  of  patriotism  have  re¬ 
ceived  public  acclaim.  Peculiarly  enough 
this  has  been  neglected.  Yet  it  is  vitally 
important — this  business  of  keeping  a  cool 
head. 

OUR  first  year  of  the  war  has  found  us 
passing  through  precisely  the  same 
spiritual  and  economic  phases  that  Eng¬ 
land  experienced.  The  initial  period  of 
flag  waving  was  followed  by  deep  depres¬ 
sion,  then  business  slackening,  govern¬ 
mental  chaos,  finally  the  beginning  of  ad¬ 
justment  and  order,  until  the  people  settled 
themselves  down  to  a  state  of  war  and  lived 
as  normally  as  they  could  under  it.  Unlike 
the  German  people,  we  were  not  raised  in 
a  constant  state  of  preparation  for  hostili¬ 
ties.  We  are  a  people  of  peaceable  com¬ 
mercial  instincts,  and  we  must  adjust  our¬ 
selves  to  the  exigencies  and  requirements 
of  war.  Eventually — indeed,  the  day  is  not 
far  0ff — the  abnormal  will  become  normal 
to  us.  It  will  seem  that  we  always  were 
at  war. 


Serve  the  Nation  by  Living  Normally  Under  Abnormal 
Conditions  and  Preserve  the  Morale  of  the  American  II ome 


the  hardest  kind  of  patriotism 
— the  patriotism  of  service  by 
living  normally — will  be  recog¬ 
nized.  Then  shall  we  appreciate 
that  just  as  much  courage  is  re¬ 
quired  to  stay  at  home  and  fight 
the  battle  on  this  last  line  as  is  required  to  go  forth  and  fight  it  on 
the  first.  Then  shall  we  learn  that  one  of  the  greatest  possible  services 
we  can  render  to  our  nation  and  the  cause  is  to  preserve  the  morale  of 
the  American  home. 


T 


HE  home  is  the  heart  of  a  nation’s  life.  Unless  it  is  preserved 
^  intact  no  nation  can  abide.  Belgium  was  ruined  when  her  homes 
were  destroyed  and  her  family  life  disintegrated  by  German  atrocities 
and  deportations.  The  spirit  that  is  keeping  Belgium  alive  today  is 
the  memory  of  her  homes.  The  spirit  which  has  driven  us  into  this  war 
is  the  love  of  our  homes  and  the  desire  to  protect  them.  How  much 
more  necessary  is  it,  now  that  the  safety  of  our  homes  is  threatened, 
that  we  preserve  their  morale? 

The  morale  of  their  home  is  measured  by  the  pride  man  and  woman 
take  in  it.  This  means  a  house  that  is  kept  clean,  a  house  that  is  kept 
in  good  repair,  furnished  in  good  taste  and  maintained  with  seemly 
order.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  to  see  that  these  simple  things 
are  preserved.  With  the  world  plunged  into  the  most  terrible  suffering 

we  must  maintain  at  least  one  spot  where 
peace  and  order  and  beauty  and  an  air  of 
substantiality  reign.  No  nation  is  more 
secure  than  its  homes.  The  ideal  of  no 
nation  is  greater  than  the  ideal  of  its 
homes.  Without  this  foundation  of  the 
home  we  can  never  hope  to  win. 


B 


DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  ULTIMATE 
LANDLORD 


THE  first  step  in  the  transformation  of 
the  American  people  was  the  complete 
mobilization  of  its  forces.  We  were  not 
content  merely  to  mobilize  an  army  and 
send  forth  a  battle  fleet;  we  called  to  the 
colors  the  timber  upon  a  thousand  hills, 
the  wool  upon  myriad  flocks,  the  output  of 
the  mines,  the  products  of  our  countless 
factories.  Every  producing  agency  in 
America  was  turned,  in  some  fashion,  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  war.  This  meant  that 

the  cement  which  last  year  was  used  for  I - - - 

house  foundations  is  being  used  for  gun 

foundations,  that  the  timber  which  framed  our  houses  is  used  in  build¬ 
ing  barracks,  that  the  wool  which  went  into  rugs  must  now  go  into 
army  blankets  and  that  the  silks  which  we  used  for  draperies  now  must 
be  given  to  the  service  that  our  10,000  airmen  can  be  supported  in  their 
flights. 

No  true  American  can  raise  the  slightest  objection  to  this  transforma¬ 
tion  of  our  energies.  For  we  can  have  but  one  aim — to  pursue  the  war 
to  the  speedy  and  lasting  peace  which  victory  alone  can  bring  us  and 
our  allies. 

In  due  time,  however,  we  must  reach  that  second  stage  of  readjust¬ 
ment  to  conditions,  when  this  abnormal  energy  must  settle  itself,  when 


Shut  up  the  old  house, 

Close  the  door, 

Draw  all  the  curtains  down: 

Let  the  long  shadow  take  the  floor, 
For  I  am  out  of  town. 

WILLARD  WATTLES. 


wisely  and  spent  it 
The  best  investment 


UT  we  must  not  be  content  with  what 

_  we  have.  For  the  ambition  of  the 

home  owners  in  America  measures  the  am¬ 
bition  of  our  nation.  We  are  constantly 
striving  for  new  and  better  homes — houses 
with  distinctive  and  individualistic  char¬ 
acter  in  their  design,  their  gardens  and 
their  furnishing.  The  existence  of  that 
ambition  has  raised  a  great  problem : 
Should  we,  as  patriotic  Americans,  strive 
to  satisfy  our  desire  for  better  homes  at  this 
time?  Should  we  build  houses  now? 
Should  we  spend  our  money  on  interior 
decorations?  Or  should  that  pleasure  be 
sacrificed  and  the  money  given  directly  to 
the  cause? 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  war  it  was 
obviously  our  duty  to  give  the  money  di¬ 
rectly.  Today,  in  the  readjustment  of 
commerce  and  manufacturing  to  war  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  justly  universal  imposition 
of  excess  profit  taxes,  our  duty  is  two-fold : 
we  must  not  be  content  with  giving  our 
money  directly  to  the  Government  in  Lib¬ 
erty  Bonds,  we  must  also  give  it  indirectly 
by  spending  it  wisely  and  helping  to  keep 
commerce  normal. 

This  war  has  taught  us  a  new  kind  of 
thrift.  In  former  times  thrift  meant  hoard¬ 
ing;  today  thrift  means  keeping  your 
money  at  work.  The  rich  men  of  today 
have  become  rich  not  because  they  hid 
their  money  in  a  stocking,  but  because  they 
kept  it  constantly  at  work  —  invested  it 
where  the  best  returns  were  to  be  had. 
a  man  can  make  is  in  a  home.  He  invests 


thereby  not  only  in  the  present  for  himself,  but  also  in  the  future  for 
his  children.  And  his  children  will  reflect  their  home— they  will  re¬ 
flect  its  good  taste,  its  simplicity,  its  open-door  hospitality,  the  beauty 
of  the  gardens  about  it  and  the  strength  of  its  very  foundations. 

These  are  the  two  sides  of  the  war — the  battle  there  and  the  battle 
here.  To  win  the  war  we  must  win  on  both  these  fronts.  Among  the 
most  serviceable  patriots  are  those  who  are  trying  to  preserve  national 
morale  by  maintaining  personal  and  domestic  morale.  They  are  doing 
it  by  spending  wisely. 
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Gillies 


UNSUSPECTED  GARDEN  CORNERS 


The  interest  of  any  garden  lies  in  its  numberless  corners  and  glimpses  of  great  charm  that 
the  casual  observer  would  ordinarily  overlook — here  a  twist  in  the  path,  there  an  exotic 
blushing  unseen,  there  a  stairs  climbing  into  the  sky.  This  garden  view  is  from  the 
residence  of  Frederick  Dana  Marsh,  Esq.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y .,  of  which  other  views  are 
shown  on  pages  24  and  25.  Henry  G.  Morse,  architect 
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HORACE®  5  HAW 


( Right )  The 
work  of  Harold 
Nelson  is  shown 
in  the  bookplate 
of  Horace  Shaw 


{Below)  Book¬ 
plate  of  the 
Brothers  de  G on- 
court,  designed 
by  G  a  v  a  r i n 


The  bookplate  of  the 
Countess  of  Derby, 
containing  her  coat  of 
arms,  designed  by 
George  W.  Eve 


EX  LIEfiir 
KRTH  - 
TI5DRLL 


A  cross-stitch  design  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Ernst  Aufsees- 
er  for  Hath  Tisdall 


The  bookplate  of  Harry 
Puck,  designed  by 
Gardner  T eall 


Ellen  Terry’s  book¬ 
plate,  by  Gordon 
Craig 


The  owner’s  favorite 
sport  is  symbolized  in 
this  design  by  William 
Edgar  Fisher 


(A  b  ov  e)  The 
city  on  a  hill  is 
executed  by 
Ernst  Aufseeser 


(Left)  De¬ 
signed  by 
Gardner 
Teall  for  his 
books  on 
printing 


EX-LIBRIS 
JOHN  P. 


A  garden  lover,  Alice 
Blaine  Robinson,  has 
set  the  spirit  in  her 
bookplate  by  Louis 
Rhead 


&  EMILY  G. 
MARSHALLl 


Frank  Chouteau  Brown, 
the  architect,  designs  a 
characteristic  bookplate 


CLAUDE 

FAYETTE 

BRAGDON 


A  delectable  child’s 
bookplate  designed  by 
Gardner  Teall 


A  weathercock  is 
Claude  Bragdon’s 
decoration 


(Left)  Aubrey 
Beardsley  is 
characteristic  in 
his  bookplates 


A  strong,  conventional 
design  has  been  drawn 
by  James  Guthrie  for 
Pickford  Waller 


immmm 


(Right)  An¬ 
other  child’s 
bo  o  k  p  l  ate 
drawn  by 
Gardner 
Teall 


<§*Sis  -Book- 
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For  “The  Fringe  of  Society ,”  Leed,  Inc., 
built  up  this  dining  room.  The  furniture 
is  in  harmony  and  the  arrangement  makes 
for  case  and  naturalness  of  acting.  Here 
the  background  is  simple  paneling 


A  hotel  corridor  in  “Baby  Mine,”  de¬ 
signed  by  Hugo  B allin,  shows  architec¬ 
tural  verisimilitude  which  is  simple  and 
dignified.  Pillars  and  arches  break  the 
wall  expanse,  with  potted  trees  as  accents 


simplicity  have  been  applied.  Because  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  camera  a  great 
variety  of  color  was  not  possible;  the  main 
effort  was  to  apply  good  taste  to  contours  of 
backgrounds  and  the  furnishings.  This  meant 
assembling  furniture  and  draperies  of  precise 
period  form  and  arranging  it  so  that  it  would 
“compose”  naturally  in  the  camera  focus.  The 
general  color  scheme  used  by  Mr.  B  allin  is  a 
green-blue-yellow  scale  that  comes  out,  in  the 
pictures,  various  tones  of  gray.  In  some  cases 
where  there  is  a  large  expanse  of  background 
the  monotony  is  broken  by  pilasters,  tapestries 
or  pictures.  These  backgrounds,  built  of  wall 


board,  can  be  changed,  repainted  and  cut  to 
suit  a  number  of  pictures. 

The  lighting  used  with  such  interiors  also 
shows  improvement.  In  day  scenes  the  flood 
light  is  used;  in  night  pictures  the  light  is 
centered  in  logical  spots — in  lamps  or  sconces 
— the  actors  being  grouped  about  them.  The 
backgrounds  are  thereby  kept  unobtrusive. 

And  in  that  lies  one  of  the  main  secrets 
of  these  new  settings — the  play  is  made  the 
thing,  not  the  tawdry  and  imitation  back¬ 
ground.  Against  a  simple  setting  of  furniture 
in  good  taste  the  actors  play  their  parts  with¬ 
out  interruption  from  their  surroundings. 


GARDEN  BACKGROUNDS 


Photographs  by  Gillies  and  Badour 


The  lattice  screen  forms  an  effective  back¬ 
ground.  Garden  of  L.  Hopheimer,  Esq., 
Woodmere,  L.  I.,  B.  E.  Stern,  architect 


Vines  make  a  pleasing  wall  when  combined 
with  garden  furniture.  Garden  of  M.  W. 
Ellis,  Esq.,  Charles  City,  la. 


A  wattle  fence  is  unusual  and  pleasing. 
From  the  garden  of  Mrs.  C.  P.  Orvis, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  J.  A.  Bodker,  architect 
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The  house  crowns  a  hill,  and  ihe 
way  up  to  it  is  by  a  rocky,  wind¬ 
ing  path.  Exterior  walls  are 
hollow  tile  covered  with  gray 
stucco  and  broken  vertically  by 
timber  work  and  rows  of  narrow 
casement  windows 


nm 


(Left) 


Back  of  the  house  the 
yard  has  been  enclosed 
with  a  wall,  making  it  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  the  house.  From  this 
yard  one  enters  the  laundry  and 
through  that  into  the  kitchen 


( Right )  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  the  house  is  the 
recessed  porch.  This  with  the 
rocks  around  the  entrance  and  the 
garden  they  enclose  makes  a  cor¬ 
ner  such  as  one  finds  in  an  En¬ 
glish  sunken  garden 


THE  RESIDENCE  of  FREDERICK 
DANA 


MARSH 


NEW 


ROCHELLE,  N 


HENRY  G.  MORSE,  Architect 


Photographs  by  Gillies 
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There  is  both  simplicity 
and  dignity  in  the  hall — 
the  simplicity  of  line  and 
the  dignity  of  color.  The 
floor  is  red  quarry  tiles 
laid  in  white  cement. 
The  woodwork  is  gum- 
wood  laid  out  in  panels 
and  painted  ivory.  A 
rich  color  note  is  found 
in  portieres  and  valance 


The  hall  paneling  has 
been  repeated  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  thus  affording 
an  opportunity  for  the 
hangings  to  be  given  full 
value  as  a  decoration. 
This  paneling  also  lends 
an  air  of  permanency  to 
the  room  which  cannot 
be  had  by  the  use  of  any 
other  sort  of  covering 


The  fireplace  in  the  master's  room  is  a  copy  of 
an  old  mantel  found  in  a  cottage  near  New 
York.  The  panel  decoration  is  painted  directly 
on  the  plaster;  the  draping  and  hangings  con¬ 
form  to  its  colors.  Fireplace  bricks  are  black. 
Mr.  Marsh,  a  well  known  mural  painter,  has 
executed  the  decorations 
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Complete  in  two  reels  —  the  The  soil  is  put  in  and  firmed  Then  the  seed  is  scattered  The  measure  comes  in  again 

story  of  starting  seeds,  begin -  down  with  the  bottom  of  a  on  the  surface  direct  from  the  to  press  the  seed  lightly  down 

ning  with  drainage  glass  tumbler  or  measure  containing  envelope  into  the  soil  surface 


GIVING  the  GARDEN 


a 


RUNNING  START 


V egetable  Seed  Planting  Indoors  so  as  to  Produce  Thrifty  Crops  Two  Weeks 

in  Advance  of  the  Ordinary  Season 


THERE  are  three  classes  of  gardeners: 

those  content  to  follow  the  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  routine;  those  who  like  to  watch  and 
follow  what  they  see  their  progressive  neigh¬ 
bors  doing;  and  those  who  are  the  most 
progressive  neighbors.  While  it  is  not  true 
that  all  garden  enthusiasts  are  progressive, 
nevertheless  all  the  progressive  gardeners  are 
enthusiasts,  and  they  do  not  consider  anything 
that  will  really  make  their  gardens  better  too 
much  trouble. 

Where  you  find  the  best  gardeners  you 
almost  always  find  that  they  grow  their  own 
plants.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  first 
class  vegetable  plants  in  the  open  market, 
especially  with  the  demand  that  there  is  going 


F.  F.  ROCKWELL 

to  be  for  them  this  year.  The  gardener  who 
wants  to  be  sure  of  having  a  full  supply  of 
vegetable  plants  this  spring  will  make  prep¬ 
arations  now  for  growing  his  own. 

The  list  of  things  which  may  be  started 
at  home  is  much  larger  than  you  can  buy  in 
the  form  of  plants.  It  includes  pole  beans, 
beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  sweet  corn, 
cucumbers,  egg-plant,  kohlrabi,  leeks,  lettuce, 
melons,  okra,  onions,  peppers,  pumpkins,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  squash  and  tomatoes.  You  may  not 
want  to  attempt  all  of  these  things  this  year, 
but  they  can  all  be  started  with  perfectly 
practical  results. 

And  then  there  is  no  comparison  between 
home-grown  plants,  which  have  not  been  hur¬ 


ried  and  which  have  been  given  all  the  room 
they  need,  and  those  others,  which  are  ready 
to  wilt  at  a  glance,  that  you  usually  find  when 
you  go  looking  for  plants  to  buy.  Even  with 
the  things  which  are  ordinarily  grown — cab¬ 
bage,  tomatoes,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  pepper, 
egg-plants — -home-grown  plants,  large  and 
sturdy,  transplanted  directly  from  your  frames 
or  flats  to  the  garden,  will  mature  from  one 
to  two  weeks  earlier  than  those  you  ordi¬ 
narily  buy. 

Earliness,  however,  is  not  the  only  advan¬ 
tage.  Equally  important  is  the  matter  of 
gaining  time  in  starting  seeds  for  the  second 
crop  on  the  same  ground,  so  that  they  will 
( Continued  on  page  60) 


Fine  soil  is  then  sifted  on  top 
so  as  to  cover  the  seed  com¬ 
pletely  from  sight 


Watering  with  a  clean  spray 
gun  follows,  the  fine  spray  not 
disturbing  the  soil 


When  the  seedlings  reach 
transplanting  size  they  are 
moved  with  a  flat  stick 


The  first  transplanting  is  into 
a  flat  which  holds  them 
while  hardening-off 


THE  BEST  PURPLE  and  LAVENDER  FLOWERS 


For  the  Garden  of  Aloofness,  the  Garden  of  Shy  Colors  and  Mystery 
— Eight  Different  Species  and  Some  Other  Suggestions 

GRACE  TABOR 


I & STEAD  of  thinking  altogether  in  terms 
of  flowers  and  garden  material,  suppose 
we  consider  the  color  itself — purple,  the  color 
of  mystery  and  shadows,  of  royalty  and  splen¬ 
dor  and  majesty,  a  color  peculiarly  suggestive 
to  the  imagination  when  the  mind  dwells  upon 
its  position  in  the  spectrum.  What  comes  next, 
that  our  eyes  cannot  see?  What  greater  glory 
of  light  lies  outside  this  last  elusive  ray?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  men  have  always  held  it 
in  profound  esteem,  this  highest  color  of  all 
in  the  scale  that  is  within  our  ken? 

A  purple  flower  is  of  course  just  a  purple 
flower,  with  nothing  remarkable  about  it — 
that  is,  nothing  any  more 
remarkable  than  there  is 
about  all  flowers.  But  if 
this  broad  conception  of  the 
color’s  real  splendor  and 
significance  is  fixed  in  the 
mind,  a  purple  flower  be¬ 
comes  full  of  wonderful 
potentialities;  for  then  it 
assumes  its  rightful  place 
as  a  bit  of  pigment  with 
which  it  may  be  possible  to 
create  a  garden  masterpiece. 

There  is,  to  be  sure, 
always  a  risk  in  adopting 
a  poetic  fancy  as  a  garden 
ideal,  for  such  a  fancy 
ceases  to  be  poetic  if  the 
effort  to  adhere  to  it  grows 
rigid.  But  some  sort  of 
ideal  is  essential,  something 
to  work  to — and  from.  All 
real  gardening  must  partake 
of  the  spirit  of 
poesy.  For  such  a 
fancy  is  more  suit¬ 
able  than  any  other, 
actually,  providing 
it  is  not  strained. 

Hold  the  poetic 
ideal,  therefore,  but 
look  well  to  har¬ 
mony  in  the  plant¬ 
ing,  rather  than  to 
the  exact  execution 
of  the  elusive 
motif.  The  poetry 
will  be  expressed, 
never  fear,  if  you 
do  these  things, 
and  the  garden 
will  develop  its 
own  soul. 


to  put  it  the  other  way:  they  are  the  colors 
that  are  distant.  No  matter  how  near  you  may 
bring  them  to  the  observer,  they  will  convey 
a  sense  of  remoteness  and  separation.  They 
are  what  I  may  perhaps  call  shy  colors. 

This  is  naturally  going  to  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  effect  of  a  garden  planted 
entirely  in  these  shades;  and  this  effect  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  designing  such  a  garden. 
Everything  about  it  will  emphasize  remoteness, 
aloofness,  mystery,  if  it  is  well  conceived. 
For  these  colors  are  also  the  shades  of  twi¬ 
light  and  the  sunset  hour,  and  shadows 
everywhere  at  all  times.  No  other  thought  can 
be  associated  with  them. 

No  other  thought  ought 
therefore  to  intrude  in  such 
a  garden.  So,  in  the  very 
beginning,  we  see  that  it 
must  be  remote — not  adja¬ 
cent  to  living  rooms,  nor  to 
casual  observance,  but  quite 
hidden  and  unsuspected, 
somewhere  apart  from  all 
the  rest.  It  is  not  a  com¬ 
mon  garden,  if  you  please, 
but  a  gem ;  not  a  garden  for 
all  the  day  and  every  day, 
but  for  special  times  and 
visits — just  as  special  con¬ 
ditions  of  atmosphere  and 
sunlight  and  distance  and 

Some  of  the  asters  grow 
shoulder  high.  Those 
known  as  Michaelmas 
daisies  are  especially 
good  for  autumn  color 


all  are  required  to  “purple”  all  the  earth. 

A  garden  may  be  all  that  seems  remote, 
without  actually  being  far  distant  from  the 
dwelling;  and  it  does  not  take  a  vast  estate 
to  compass  this  effect.  Modest  domains  may 
accomplish  it  quite  as  well  as  any  other, 
through  “planting  in”  and  “planting  out” 
judiciously. 

Each  particular  place  will  present  its  own 
problem,  as  always;  so  that  I  can  do  no  more 
here  than  suggest  the  character  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  rather  than  particularize.  Secure 
seclusion  and  an  effect  of  remoteness  for  the 
site  of  a  purple  garden,  first  of  all.  Then 
adapt  design  to  such  space  as  may  be  thus 
secluded  and  set  apart. 

In  Nature’s  lavish  use  of  purple,  the  shades 
that  are  nearest  the  observer  are  brighter  and 
clearer  than  those  that  are  at  a  distance.  The 
landscape  grows  pale  as  it  recedes,  until  the 
horizon  is  a  misty  lavender  or  mauve.  Apply 
this  principle  to  the  purple  garden.  Use  in 
the  foreground  the  more  vivid  and  positive 
shades.  Put  the  lighter  hues  beyond;  and 
beyond  these,  those  that  are  lighter  still.  Even 
a  small  space  will  seem  to  be  more  than  it 
actually  is,  under  such  treatment — especially 
if  it  has  distance  one  way. 

The  Proportions  of  a  Purple  Garden 

For  some  reason  that  I  will  not  venture 
here  to  attempt  to  analyze,  a  plot  consider¬ 
ably  longer  than  it  is  wide  lends  itself  to  this 
idea  better  than  a  square  plot.  Probably  it 
is  because  a  long  and  narrow  plot  does  not 
lie  spread  out  before  the  observer  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  square;  it  is  possible  to  empha¬ 
size  the  length  just 
because  it  is  not 
relatively  wide. 

So  in  setting  apart 
the  area  which  is  to 
be  devoted  to  this 
garden,  plan  to  have 
it  at  least  three  times 
as  long  as  wide.  If  it 
is  a  very  small  plot, 
once  you  have  it  thus 
defined,  carry  the 
design  altogether 

( Cont .  on  page  70) 


Color  and  Distance 

In  the  practical 
considerations  that 
are  immediately 
before  the  designer 
of  a  garden,  spe¬ 
cial  stress  is  to  be 
laid  on  this:  pur¬ 
ple  and  all  its  as¬ 
sociated  hues  and 
shades  are  the  col¬ 
ors  of  distance.  Or 


s  effects  possible  with  iris  are  many 
varied.  Among  the  truly  purple 
's  are  Black  Prince,  two  Japanese 
arieties.  and  Iris  pumila  cyanea 


Scabiosas  bloom  from  June  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  variety  S.  caucasia  is  a  soft 
shade  of  lavender,  while  S.  japonica  has 
flowers  rather  more  inclined  to  blue 


HARMONY  in  FURNITURE 
COMBINATIONS 


struction  is  honest  and  straightforward,  but 
they  do  not  mix  with  the  exquisite  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  delicacy  of  Louis  XV  or  XVI  or 
the  Individualists  of  the  18th  Century  Eng¬ 
lish.  Contrast  is  there,  contrast  aplenty,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  spark  of  congeniality. 

While  there  is  not  a  line  of  construction 
the  same  in  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI,  they 
make  the  happiest  combinations.  The  subtly 
curved  inspirational  decoration  of  Louis  XV 
sets  off  the  delicately  tapered  leg  and  care¬ 
fully  studied  ornamentation  of  the  XVI.  One 
is  made  while  the  genius  of  art  carefully 
breathes  in,  the  other  when  he  breathes  out 
in  happy  unrestraint.  These  two  periods  are 
symbolic  of  all  the  others  of  fine  construc¬ 
tion.  They  mix  well  because  back  of  their 
designs  is  an  elementary  idea  and  spirit  on 
which  they  were  fashioned.  Thus,  we  can 
safely  mix  the  Louis  XV  and  XVI,  the  Hep- 
plewhite,  Sheraton,  Adam,  the  later  Italian 
periods  showing  the  French  influence  and  the 
more  finely  constructed  American  Colonial. 

In  direct  contrast  to  these  are  the  bolder, 
( Continued  on  page  52) 


AGNES  FOSTER  WRIGHT 

IN  furniture  combinations  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  scale  and  construction,  woods  and 
wood  finishes  and  details  of  ornament.  Here 
the  imaginative  decorator  whose  theories  are 
well  grounded  may  make  combinations  that  the 
average  mortal  dare  not  attempt.  You  will 
find  the  decorator  uses  that  subtle  third  which 
makes  oil  and  water  mix. 

Elaborate  furniture  of  one  of  the  elaborate 
periods  should  not  be  mixed  with  modern  de¬ 
signed  furniture.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  mod¬ 
em  furniture  made  after  the  old  period  designs, 
but  furniture  of  modern  design  such  as  Mis¬ 
sion  and  some  of  the  things  made  in  inferior 
shops  showing  the  Viennese  lines  of  construc¬ 
tion  or  post-Victorian  designs.  These  pieces 
may  be  good  enough  in  themselves,  the  con¬ 


Relationship  can  readily  be  seen  between 
the  Italian  painted  serving  table  to  the  right 
and  the  rest  of  the  furniture  in  the  dining 
room  above.  This  furniture  is  Spanish, 
finished  in  green  and  gold.  The  woodwork 
is  ivory;  rug,  shades  of  rose,  white  and 
black;  and  curtains  of  cream  with  a  deeper 
tone  for  overcurtains.  Lee  Porter  of  James 
I.  Wingate  &  Son,  decorator 


Opposite  groupings,  in  the  guest  room  below 
and  to  the  left  show  relationship  estab¬ 
lished  by  straight  line  contour  and  by  color. 
The  day  bed  is  upholstered  in  a  striped 
fabric  of  mulberry,  green,  gray,  silver  and 
rose;  cushions  in  mulberry  and  gold.  The 
rug  is  mulberry  velour.  The  chairs  are 
covered  with  the  same  material  as  the  day 
bed.  Lee  Porter,  decorator 
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THE  POSSIBILITIES 
of  WALLBOARD 

How  It  Can  Make  the  Small  House 
Beautiful  and  the  Third  Floor 
Back  Livable 

V.  B.  SHORE 

PERHAPS  it  was  a  dear  old  house  that  you 
remodeled,  or  a  new  one  that  was  the 
crystallization  of  all  your  dreams.  In  either 
case  up  to  the  third  floor  you  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  But  everybody  knows  that  in  house 
building  the  original  figures  are  apt  to  be 
optimistic,  if  not  downright  sanguine,  whereas 
the  actual  carrying  out  is  always  cold-bloodedly 
grim.  So  you  had  to  let  the  third  floor  drift 
into  . the  realm  of  the  We’ll-Do-It-Whens;  and 
every  time  you  go  up  there  the  sight  of  the 
cracked  plaster  or  the  naked  rafters  causes  old, 
smothered  longings  to  creep  out  of  their 
shrouds  and  half-formed  resolves  to  struggle 
into  being. 

But  when  you  think  of  the  narrow  margin 
you  are  willing  to  allow  yourself  for  your  own 
needs  these  war  days,  you  sigh  regretfully,  and 
turning  out  the  switch  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
you  close  the  door  firmly  on  old  longings  and 
new  resolves  and  descend. 

Perhaps  the  ogre  is  not  cost,  but  a  vision  of 
plasterers,  murderously  white  of  feet,  tramping 
along  your  defenseless  halls  and  stairs — the 
ripping  out  of  old  plaster,  the  putting  in  of 
new,  the  wearisome  waiting  for  it  to  dry,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  still  more  waiting  for  it  to  dry !  And 
then  long  after  the  enthusiasm  for  re-decorat¬ 
ing  has  given  way  in  your  kaleidoscope  of 
enthusiasms  to  something  new — a  committee 
for  the  Americanization  of  aliens,  or  knitting 
machines,  or  a  course  in  civics — behold  the 
painters  at  their  work! 

Perhaps  if  you  could  just  give  the  order  and 
have  the  thing  done  while  you  still  have  some 
semblance  of  a  second  maid,  and  without  caus¬ 
ing  all  that  agony  through  the  rest  of  the 
house — !  Well,  you  can.  W allboard  is  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

What  Wallboard  Is 

Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  purpose  of  wallboard.  Not  every¬ 
body  is  familiar  with  its  possibilities.  It  is  a 
wood  fiber  product  which  has  the  appearance 
of  cardboard  about  l/F'  in  thickness.  It  comes 
in  panels  about  32"  or  48"  wide  and  of  varying 
lengths.  These  panels  are  nailed  directly  to 
studding  or  rafters  or  over  old  plaster  or  any 
foundation  material. 

After  the  wallboard  has  been  nailed  around 
the  room  it  is  tinted,  painted,  enameled  or,  if 
grained,  it  may  be  stained  or  varnished.  Strips 
of  wood  are  then  nailed  over  the  joinings  to 
hide  them  and  carry  out  the  panel  effect.  Most 
wallboards  require  the  panel  treatment  to  cover 
the  joinings,  but  there  are  so  many  varieties 
of  panel  treatments  possible  that  this  is  hardly 
a  limitation.  The  panels  may  run  above  a 
wainscot,  or  below  a  chair  rail,  or  all  the  way 
from  the  baseboard  to  the  picture  molding.  An 
additional  yf  molding  of  contrasting  color 
inside  the  wood  strips  outlining  the  panels 
gives  an  opportunity  for  charming  effects. 

If,  however,  the  panel  treatment  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  in  your  case  there  is  one  wallboard  on 
the  market  which  architects  are  using,  where 
they  desire  a  semblance  of  plaster.  The  joinings 
( Continued  on  page  56) 
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Inside  this  tiny 
house  the  dining 
room  has  been 
finished  with 
wallboard  set  in 
panels 


Wallboard  has 
also  been  used  in 
the  living  room. 
It  is  painted 
white  with  gray 
division  strips 


A  tiny  house,  a 
summer  cottage,  a 
bungalow  —  to  such 
h  o  m  e  s  wallboard 
lends  itself  admir¬ 
ably 
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WHEN  THE  VASE  IS  PART 
OF  THE  FLOWER  PICTURE 


Flowers  by  courtesy  of  Max  Schling 


Red  roses  in  a  tall,  Vase  of  gray  crackle 

straight  vase  of  yellow  ware  with  blue  border, 

pottery.  Vase  $3.50  12  high.  $12.50 


**, 


The  group¬ 
ing  below, 
suitable  for 
hall  or  recep¬ 
tion  room,  in¬ 
cludes  a  wal¬ 
nut  table  12" 
wide  and  24 
long,  $18.75; 
Capri  candle¬ 
sticks,  $5.50 
the  pair,  and 
Capri  bowl, 
at  $4 


Roses  and  orchids  make  an 
informal  bouquet  in  a  tall 
vase  of  cream  colored  Capri 
ware  with  twisted  stem. 

Vase  $12.50 


A  low  bowl  of  cream  col¬ 
ored  Capri  with  handles 
formed  by  conventionalized 
tuhsted  snakes.  Is  to  be 
had  at  $9.50 


Calla  lilies,  roses  and  ferns 
are  held  in  a  Venetian  glass 
vase  about  18"  high.  The 
color  is  amber.  $6.75 


In  a  pottery  jar  of  blue 
Japanese  ware  with  handles 
and  rings  through  the  han¬ 
dles,  are  grasses  and  autumn 
leaves.  Vase  $12.50 
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In  the  fitting  of  this  fireplace  is  a  fireback  de¬ 
picting  Father  Time.  Andirons  and  tool  stand 
are  early  English;  fender  of  steel 


A  pierced  brass  fender  gives  a  finishing  touch 
to  a  fireplace  with  a  cast  iron  hob  grate.  The 
tool  stand  is  wrought  iron 


HOW  TO  BUY  FIREPLACE  FIXTURES 


The  History  Behind  Hob  and  Dog  Grates  —  Construction 
and  Material  that  Comprise  Good  Modern  Craftsmanship 


DUDLEY  H.  CLULOW 

Illustrations  by  Courtesy  of  Arthur  Todhunter 


quently  to  be  found  as  a  decorative  feature. 

In  the  course  of  time — about  the  end  of  the 
13th  Century  to  be  exact — with  the  devising 
of  better  means  of  disposing  of  the  smoke 
from  the  fire,  the  hearth  was  moved  from 
the  middle  of  the  room  to  a  side  wall.  At 
first  a  hood  was  built  out  from  the  wall,  to 
catch  the  smoke  and  convey  it  to  an  outlet 
higher  up  in  the  wall.  Similar  canopies  of 
stone,  beautifully  carved,  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  elaborate  fireplaces  of  the  French  and 
Italian  Renaissance. 

In  the  declining  years  of  the  14th  Century, 
the  hearth  was  thrust  out,  forming  a  recess, 
with  the  chimney  built  against  i  nd  projecting 
from  the  outside  wall,  and  from  that  time  the 
fireplace  developed  by  gradual  stages  but  with 
little  further  material  change.  The  opening 
became  dignified  with  a  frame  or  mantel,  to 


Wrought  ii 
tool  stand 
brass 


T 


1  HE  fireplace  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most 
important  feature  of  a 
room,  and  consequently 
should  be  made  to  form 
the  nucleus  for  its  deco¬ 
ration. 

This  result  cannot,  of 
course,  be  accomplished 
unless  the  individual 
pieces  which  go  to  make 
up  the  furnishings  of  the 
fireplace  are  carefully  selected  in  order  that 
a  certain  harmony  be  established.  The  pieces 
must  not  only  harmonize  one  with  another  but 
with  the  room  as  a  whole. 


The  Original  Hearth 


In  the  old  days  of  the  12th  and  13th  Cen¬ 
turies,  the  fire  was  built  upon  a  large  hearth 
in  the  center  of  the  main  dining  hall,  and 
sometimes  raised  above  the  level  of  the  stone 
floor.  The  same  fire  was  used  not  only  for 
warmth  but  for  cooking  also;  the  latter  being 
done  by  attaching  the  sides  of  meat  to  iron 
spits  suspended  on  firedogs  over  the  burning 
logs,  in  this  way  permitting  the  roast  to  be 
revolved  as  it  cooked,  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other.  From  this  is  derived  the 
expression  “done  to  a  turn.”  These  firedogs, 
connected  by  a  billet  bar,  were  the  early  pro¬ 
totypes  of  the  andirons  of  the  present  day  and 
in  general  form  have  retained  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  their  early  characteristics.  Spit- 
hooks,  though  no  longer  used,  are  still  fre- 


which,  for  convenience,  a 
shelf  was  added  later. 

With  the  advent  of  cast 
iron  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  Century,  this  new 
material  began  to  supplant 
the  use  of  stone.  It  was 
quickly  discovered  that 
cast  iron  was  more  dura¬ 
ble  for  the  back  of  the  Early  English 

fireplace,  and  it  therefore  wrought  iron 

replaced  the  brick  and  tile  stand 

formerly  used,  which  more  or  less  rapidly  dis¬ 
integrated  with  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  had 
to  be  renewed.  The  first  iron  firebacks  were 
very  crude,  but  as  the  art  of  casting  improved, 
they  became  more  artistic  in  both  form  and 
design.  On  some  are  depicted  mythological 
or  historic  subjects  and  others  bear  the  coats 
of  arms  of  the  owners  or  the  reigning  monarch 
emblazoned  in  bold  relief.  A  number  of  these 
interesting  originals  are  still  preserved  to  us. 
They  cover  a  very  wide  range  and  good  repro¬ 
ductions  made  in  a  number  of  instances  from 
impressions  of  these  old  backs  can  be  bought 
at  very  moderate  prices.  Their  use  at  once 
lends  an  added  touch  of  interest  to  the  fire¬ 
place,  and,  with  the  glow  of  the  fire  on  them, 
are  most  attractive. 


Coal  and  the  Brazier 


The  first  form  of  grate  was  an  iron  basket 
or  brazier  for  the  burning  of  charcoal,  and 
although  it  is  recorded  that  coal  was  mined 
( Continued  on  page  80) 
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A  CLOSET  FOR  EVERYTHING 

An  Exposition  of  the  Practical  Application  of 
the  Gospel  of  Orderliness 

WINNIFRED  FALES  and  MARY  H.  NORTHEND 


self — though  she  may  term  it 
“cooperating  with  the  architect” 
in  order  to  mitigate  the  shock.  It 
probably  will  prove  a  difficult 
task  to  convince  him  of  her 
divine  right  to  a  sufficiency  of 
closets,  but  with  tact  and  pa¬ 
tience  even  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished.  And  the  end  justifies 
the  effort;  since,  as  every  woman 
knows,  an  extra  cupboard  or  two, 
or  even  a  variation  of  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  or  in  the  spacing 
of  shelves,  often  makes  all  the 
difference  between  permanent  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  continual  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  annoyance. 


One  end  of  this  double  closet  hold * 
laundry  hamper  and  bathroom  supplies, 
while  the  other  is  fitted  with  shelves  for 
linen  and  blankets 


THERE  is  one  thing  which  no  prospective 
home  builder  can  afford  to  leave  uncon¬ 
ditionally  to  an  architect,  and  that  is — the 
closets.  Inspect  any  man-planned  house  you 
please,  and  though  it  have  a  facade  worthy  of 
Palladio,  rooms  of  faultless  proportions,  and 
the  most  scientific  heating,  lighting  and  ven¬ 
tilating  equipment  that  modern  invention  has 
devised,  yet  will  its  closets  be  inadequate  both 
as  to  number  and  capacity,  and  inevitably  of 
the  wrong  dimensions. 

Of  course,  the  architect  is  not  to  blame. 
Like  the  well  meaning 
but  handicapped  music 
mangier  in  a  western 
mining  camp,  above 
whose  head  was  chalked 
the  entreaty, 

“Please  don’t  shoot 
the  pianist.  He  is  do¬ 
ing  the  best  he  can,” 
the  designer  of  houses  is 
deserving  of  sympathy 
rather  than  censure;  for 
only  an  experienced 
housewife  can  possibly 
realize  how  much  closet 
space  is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  personal  be¬ 
longings  and  household 
supplies  in  the  average 
family,  or  how  the  in- 
terior  arrangement 
should  be  varied  to  meet 
specific  needs.  As  the 
only  solution,  therefore, 
the  presiding  genius  of 
the  new  home  should 
politely  but  firmly  insist 
upon  furnishing  the 
closet  specifications  her- 


A  guest  room  closet  lined  with 
the  same  cretonne  as  the  curtains 


The  built-in  wardrobe  should  be  supplied  with 
which  hangers  can  be  suspended.  One  closet 


clothes  poles  from 
ran  hold  lueeaee 


If  not  used,  a  small  hall  can  be  blocked 
up  with  book  shelves,  making  a  cosy 
reading  corner.  On  the  other  side  can 
be  a  clothes  closet 

One  woman  of  our  acquaintance  did  pre¬ 
cisely  this  thing,  and  her  home,  recently  com¬ 
pleted,  contains  in  consequence  an  amazing 
number  and  variety  of  what  may  be  termed 
“special  purpose”  closets,  many  of  which  turn 
to  practical  account  the  waste  spaces  of  the 
original  plan. 

The  first  problem  attacked  was  that  of  util¬ 
izing  to  the  best  advantage  the  space  appro¬ 
priated  in  the  plans  for  a  long  and  rather  nar¬ 
row  hall  extending  from  the  side  entrance  of 
the  house  to  the  main  hall,  which  it  met  at 
right  angles.  The  lady 
in  question  sagaciously 
vetoed  the  proposed  ar¬ 
rangement  as  wasteful, 
with  the  result  that  the 
side  hall  was  reduced  to 
a  modest  entry,  and  the 
space  thus  retrieved  was 
divided  into  two  large 
closets,  one  opening 
from  the  entry  and  the 
other  from  the  main  hall, 
with  a  deep  book  alcove 
between  them,  forming 
an  extension  of  the  li¬ 
brary.  One  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations 
gives  a  view  of  the  al¬ 
cove,  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  entry  and  its  com¬ 
modious  closet  in  which 
are  hung  raincoats  and 
motor  togs.  In  another, 
the  interior  arrangement 
of  the  corresponding 
closet  in  the  main  hall  is 
shown.  One  side  holds 
hats,  children’s  wraps 
(Continued  on  paee  68) 
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A  LITTLE 


PORTFOLIO  of  GOOD  INTERIORS 


****** 


Built  -  in  archi¬ 
tectural  f  ur  n  i- 
ture  lends  an  air 
of  substantiality 
and  permanence 
to  an  interior.  In 
this  living  room, 
■which  is  in  the 
residence  of  F. 
F.  Hodge,  Esq., 
a  t  Stonington, 
Conn.,  the  in¬ 
dented  fireplace 
with  bookshelves 
and  cupboards 
on  either  side 
are  the  dominat¬ 
ing  features  of 
the  room.  Furni¬ 
ture  and  decora¬ 
tions  are  in  keep¬ 
ing.  Harry  T. 
Little,  architect 


Another  study  of 
the  architectural 
background  of  a 
room  is  found  in 
the  residence  of 
E.  P.  Charlton, 
Esq.,  Westport, 
Harbor,  R  1. 
The  fireplace 
forms  the  focal 
point.  Its  dig¬ 
nity  of  white 
m  a  r  b  l  e  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the 
grill  panels  on 
either  side,  the 
woodwork  of  the 
other  walls  and 
the  beams  of  the 
ceiling.  The 
woodwork 
is  gray  oak.  F. 
C.  Farley  and  P. 
M .  Hooper, 
architects 
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Wurtz  Bros. 


( Left )  The  intention  in  the  resi- 
dence  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Orvis,  Scars- 
dale,  New  York,  was  to  create 
the  impression  of  an  old  house, 
with  green  oak  beams  and  pegged 
boards.  J.  A.  Bodker,  architect 


The  four  views  on  these  pages, 
executed  by  Mrs.  Cushing,  a 
decorator,  show  the  necessary 
corners  of  a  bedroom.  Above  is 
the  dressing  table  and  writing 
corner.  The  mirror  is  a  copy 


Wurtz  Bro«. 

The  furniture  in  this  bedroom  is  painted  gray  with  blue  decora¬ 
tions.  The  bed  curtain  is  blue  brocade  lined  with  blue  chiffon, 
and  the  cover,  blue  brocade  with  a  small  figure  design 


Gillie* 
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Wurtz  Bros. 

Another  pleasing  group  is  found  in  the  bureau  and  accompanying 
chairs.  Side  lights  with  blue  and  white  crystal  shades  and  a  little 
French  print  add  touches  of  interest  to  the  ensemble 


Wurtz  Bros. 

A  comfortable  and  natural  group 
is  built  around  the  fireplace  with 
couch  and  easy  chairs.  The  slip 
covers  on  the  furniture  are  blue 
striped  moire.  The  carpet  is  taupe, 
and  the  curtains,  blue  gauze 


(Right)  Another  view  in  the 
Orvis  residence — the  living  room. 
Walls,  golden  brown.  Furniture 
and  hangings  in  dull  brown,  blue 
and  mulberry.  Curtains  of  printed 
linen  and  casement  cloth 
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WAR  GARDEN  ACTIVITIES  in  the  SMALL  TOWN 

A  Practical  Program  Whereby  Garden  Clubs  Can 
Raise  the  Food  to  Win  the  War 


THE  possibilities  of  war  garden  activities 
in  a  small  town  can  be  realized  only  by 
those  who,  like  myself,  saw  last  summer  a 
few  enthusiastic  men  and  women  undertake 
to  “do  their  bit”  by  carrying  through  such 
movements  to  a  successful  finish. 

The  first  step  in  one  place  was  taken  about 
the  end  of  February,  soon  after  the  Govern¬ 
ment  began  to  talk  about  food  shortage.  A 
woman’s  garden  club  in  a  Long  Island  town 
invited  a  lecturer  from  the  nearest  state  school 
of  agriculture  to  speak  one  afternoon  on  the 
subject  of  home  gardens  in  the  back  yard. 
Such  enthusiasm  did  the  speaker  create  that 
practically  every  woman  went  home  determined 
to  dig  up  every  available  bit  of  space  and, 
moreover,  to  hurry  matters  by  starting  seed 
in  the  house.  Furthermore,  the  speaker  was 
urged  to  come  again  towards  the  end  of  March, 
and  give  an  illustrated  lecture  at  night  which 
should  be  open  to  the  public. 

Interest  spreading  rapidly,  in  April  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  various  social,  religious, 
charitable  and  business  organizations  of  the 
place  formed  a  committee  to  push  community 
garden  work.  One  group  undertook  to  secure 
all  the  vacant  property  available  that  could 
be  subdivided  and  used  for  small  gardens, 
and  to  find  the  people  that  would  like  to  work 
such  plots.  Others  arranged  for  getting  the 
ground  plowed  and  harrowed,  undertook  to 
secure  seed  in  large  quantities,  see  to  the 
publicity  work,  look  after  the  educational  end 
of  the  project. 

So  much  territory  was  volunteered,  and  so 
many  applications  were  received  for  the  land 
that  it  became  necessary  finally  to  employ  a 
regular  secretary  to  answer  questions  and  keep 
the  records  straight !  Plots  were  allotted  as 
desired,  ranging  in  dimensions  from  20'  x  40' 
to  an  acre  or  more,  and  prepared  even  with 
fertilizer  as  long  as  that  was  obtainable.  A 
fee  of  one  dollar  was  asked  to  help  cover  the 
initial  expense,  but  that  included  seed  and 
membership  in  the  association.  Where  peo¬ 
ple  could  not  afford  to  pay,  they  were  given 
land  and  seed  free.  Then,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  gardens,  which  often  were  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  their  gardeners,  printed  notices 
were  issued  in  five  languages,  giving  warning 
of  the  penalty  for  molesting  growing  crops. 

A  free  course  in  agriculture  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  same  time  by  the  state  school’s 
agreeing  to  send  a  lecturer  several  times  a 
week  as  long  as  necessary,  to  give  instruction 
about  soil  conditions,  planting  of  early  and 
late  vegetables,  intensive  gardening,  and  last 
of  all,  the  harvesting  of  the  crops.  Of  those 
taking  the  course,  many  cheerfully  agreed  to 
act  as  teachers  and  supervisors  at  the  com- 
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munity  gardens,  a  large  number  of  which  were 
being  undertaken  by  working  people  with 
little  time  and  no  experience. 

BY  the  end  of  May  fully  5000  such  back 
yard  and  community  plots  were  under 
cultivation,  and  many  of  these  yielded  produce 
worth  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars.  Over 
25,000  bulletins  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the 
Mayor’s  Food  Committee  of  New  \ork,  were 
distributed  throughout  the  vicinity,  and  people 
everywhere  were  eagerly  seeking  information 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  gardening. 

June  found  the  volunteer  leaders  and  their 
student  gardeners  working  harmoniously  to- 


HIS  year  it  is  even  more  im¬ 
perative  that  home  gardeners 
raise  their  hit  than  it  was  last  sea¬ 
son.  The  time  to  begin  is  now.  Co¬ 
operative  work  through  the  medium 
of  a  garden  club  will  give  better  re¬ 
sults  both  to  your  garden  and  your 
neighbor's.  Soldiers  train  and  fight 
side  by  side.  The  gardeners  of  Amer¬ 
ica  must  work  side  by  side.  Join  the 
garden  club  of  your  town.  Or  if  you 
have  none,  start  today  and  form  one. 
1  emember  what  Kipling  said 

“It  ain’t  the  guns  nor  armament,  nor  funds 
that  they  can  pay, 

But  the  close  cooperation  that  makes  them 
win  the  day — 

It  ain’t  the  individual,  nor  the  army  as  a 
whole, 

But  the  everlasting  teamwork  of  every 
blooming  soul.’’ 


gether.  Many  who  had  never  touched  a  tool 
or  handled  a  seed,  became  enthusiastic  as  the 
tiny  plants  pushed  through  the  earth,  and  the 
magic  combination  of  sun,  rain  and  soil  made 
the  seedlings  flourish  like  the  proverbial  green 
bay-tree.  Society  women  of  wealth  and  po¬ 
sition  seemed  to  forget  everything  but  their 
desire  to  help  the  country  by  increasing  pro¬ 
duction,  and  going  into  the  poorest  quarters 
of  the  town,  labored  among  the  foreign  popu¬ 
lation  in  a  spirit  of  real  brotherhood. 

With  the  coming  of  July,  new  problems 
arose.  The  vast  quantity  of  produce  suddenly 
ready  for  consumption  had  to  be  taken  care 
of.  Canning  became  the  topic  of  the  day ;  and 
while  the  later  vegetables  and  fruits  still  de¬ 
manded  hours  of  regular  cultivation,  the  time 
had  io  be  found  to  put  up  the  perishable  stuff. 


The  Long  Island  Canning  Special  that  ran 
through  all  the  small  towns,  had  its  bands  of 
fashionable  women  teaching  side  by  side  with 
Government  food  experts. 

So  all  through  August  and  early  September 
of  an  unusually  hot  summer,  a  canning  kitchen 
was  kept  in  operation.  Once  a  week  volun¬ 
teer  workers — themselves  students  of  the  new 
wayS — met  in  the  recreation  room  of  one  of 
the  churches,  which  had  been  provided  with 
chairs,  tables  and  the  necessary  equipment  for 
the  latest  approved  methods  of  canning.  Peo¬ 
ple  throughout  the  district,  especially  the  many 
big  market  gardeners  supplying  the  city,  were 
urged  to  contribute  whatever  they  could  spare, 
that  nothing  was  wasted.  Women  wishing  to 
save  their  own  delicious  peas  and  beans,  toma¬ 
toes  and  corn — women  who  never  before  had 
attempted  to  can  vegetables — brought  their  own 
materials  to  this  public  kitchen  where,  for  the 
small  charge  of  one  cent  a  jar  (to  cover  the 
cost  of  gas  consumed)  they  were  allowed  to 
use  the  equipment. 

Such  a  quantity  of  produce  was  donated 
during  the  season,  however,  that  even  after  a 
considerable  number  of  jars  had  been  sold  at 
35  cents  each  for  the  Red  Cross,  one  hundred 
went  to  the  local  hospital  and  a  quantity  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  War  Relief. 

TO  prevent  interest  from  flagging  during 
the  season  when  heat  and  mosquitoes 
might  discourage,  when  the  call  to  seashore 
or  country  might  prove  almost  irresistible, 
a  big  war  garden  show  was  advertised  at  an 
early  date.  Prizes  were  secured  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  York  City  and  the  home  town. 
Children  as  well  as  grown-ups  were  invited  to 
exhibit  the  product  of  their  gardens,  indi¬ 
vidually  or  collectively,  single  specimens  or 
arranged  groups,  fresh  or  canned.  The  one 
stipulation  made  was  that  the  preserved  prod¬ 
uct  should  have  been  grown  by  the  exhibitor. 

The  prize  in  this  particular  exhibit  was 
won  by  a  woman  who  from  a  garden  60'  x  60 
had  herself  raised  and  put  up  26  varieties! 
She  told  me  later  that  although  in  poor  health 
all  summer,  she  had  done  the  work  even  to  the 
cultivation,  with  no  help  but  that  of  her  house¬ 
maid,  and  had  grown  all  the  fresh  vegetables 
the  family  needed  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  first  of  December.  Moreover,  she  had 
bought  and  canned  enough  extra  stuff,  in¬ 
cluding  preserves  and  jellies,  to  last  until  early 
spring,  when  her  cold-frame  lettuce  and 
radishes  will  be  ready. 

The  canned  product  exhibited,  however, 
represented  only  the  more  delicate,  perishable 
vegetables.  The  root  crops,  harvested  later, 
( Continued  on  page  56) 
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THE  COLOR  OF  INTERIOR  WOODWORK 


It  is  remarkable  how  a  touch  of  mahogany  will  vitalize  white  woodwork  and  give 
color  to  the  interior  trim.  This  spark  of  life  is  given  here  by  the  mahogany  treads  and 
rail  and  by  a  narrow  line  introduced  in  the  molding  just  below  the  ceiling.  From 
the  residence  of  F.  F.  Dodge,  Esq.,  Stonington,  Conn.  Harry  F.  Little,  architect 
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SPANISH  TABLES  and  SEATING  FURNITURE  of  the  SIXTEENTH 

and  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES 

The  Excellent  Craftsmanship  of  Spanish  Furniture  Makers — Splayed  and 

Lyre  Legs — Stools  and  Benches 

HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN  &  ABBOT  McCLURE 


Fig.  1.  A  Moorish  fragment  of  carved  stone 
shows  a  decorative  device  found  on  some 
Spanish  furniture 


SPANISH  tables  and  seating 
furniture  of  the  16th  and  17th 
Centuries  shared  equally  with  the 
wall  furniture  of  the  same  period 
the  characteristic  qualities  to  which 
attention  was  directed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  article  devoted  to 
wall  furniture  in  the  January  issue 
of  House  &  Garden.  These  quali¬ 
ties.  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
noted  with  reference  to  its  general  aspect. 

In  the  matter  of  structure  we  find  the  same 
sterling  qualities  of  staunchness  and  solidity 
and  the  same  unstinted  use  of  the  best  mate¬ 
rials.  The  workmanship,  whether  structural 
or  decorative,  was  admirable  and  in  every  way 
the  Spanish  craftsman  worthily  upheld  the 
traditions  of  careful  and  honest  construction 
to  which  he  was  enjoined  by  more  than  one 
legal  enactment.  Inside  as  well  as  the  out¬ 
side  of  drawers,  back  as  well  as  front,  under¬ 
neath  as  well  as  on  top,  will  bear  critical 
scrutiny  and  one  very  rarely  finds  an  instance 
of  the  slovenly  treatment  of  parts  that  did  not 
readily  catch  the  eye,  a  fault  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  too  often  comes  to  light  when  examin¬ 
ing  some  of  the  Italian  furniture  of  the  same 
or  later  date.  In  furniture  making,  as  in 
architecture,  the  Spaniard  showed  greater  con¬ 
cern  for  sound  construction  than  did  his  Ital¬ 
ian  contemporary  who,  so  long  as  the  decora¬ 
tive  effect  was  good,  was  often  quite  shame¬ 
less,  especially  in  architectural  practice,  in  his 
disregard  of  sound  constructional  principles. 

The  Woods 

In  Spain,  during  the  period  under  consid¬ 
eration,  walnut  of  an  exceptionally  fine  qual¬ 
ity  was  the  staple  wood  for  furniture,  just  as 
it  was  in  Italy  or  just  as  oak 
was  in  England  up  to  the  Re¬ 
storation.  One  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  sort  of  timber  em¬ 
ployed  by  coming  frequently 
upon  table  tops  whose  width  is 
cut  from  one  plank,  and  that 
plank  is  sometimes  more  than 
2"  thick.  Though  walnut  may 
be  considered  the  staple  mate¬ 
rial,  other  woods  also  were 
used  by  the  cabinet,  table  and 
chairmakers.  One  of  the  com¬ 
monest  of  these  variants  from 
walnut  was  oak.  Chestnut, 
beech,  pine  and  cypress,  as 
well  as  sundry  different  woods 
not  already  enumerated  were 
drawn  upon  when  occasion  re¬ 
quired,  while  mahogany, 
thanks  to  the  medium  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  early  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  far 
lands,  found  mobiliary  em¬ 
ployment  considerably  prior  to 
its  introduction  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  The  woods  other  than 


those  mentioned  occurred  from  time  to  time  in 
limited  quantities  and  chiefly  as  accessories 
to  decoration. 

The  characteristic  genius  of  contour,  as  with 
contemporary  wall  furniture,  was  rectilinear 
and,  even  after  Baroque  influence  had  begun 


Fig.  2.  .4  small  \lth  Century  table  with  draw¬ 
ers,  splayed  trestle  legs  and  iron  braces 


to  make  itself  perceptibly  felt,  the 
departure  from  rectilinear  princi¬ 
ples  was  usually  confined  to  such 
manifestations  as  arched  chair 
backs  or  arched  and  scrolled 
stretchers  between  the  front  legs  of 
chairs.  One  national  peculiarity 
in  the  contour  of  tables  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  to  note  and  that 
is  the  manner  in  which  many  of 
the  pairs  of  legs  are  splayed  outward,  a  feature 
that  will  best  be  understood  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  illustrations. 

Variety  of  Tables 

The  student  of  old  Spanish  furniture  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  great  variety  of  tables 
in  use  in  the  period  before  the  18th  Century, 
not  a  few  of  them  of  a  distinctly  specialized 
type.  That  many  of  them,  both  of  the  long 
refectory  type  and  also  of  the  console  variety, 
were  specifically  designed  to  be  so  placed  there 
can  be  no  question  in  the  light  of  structural 
evidence.  Not  only  were  numerous  Spanish — 
and  likewise  Italian — tables  of  the  sort  graced 
with  carving,  turning,  panelling  or  similar 
decorative  means  on  one  side  only,  but  the  side 
not  exposed  to  view  was  oftentimes  lacking 
even  an  ordinary  degree  of  finish. 

Of  the  larger  and  heavier  oblong  tables, 
which  might  be  placed  either  against  the  wall 
or  out  in  the  room  according  to  the  dictates 
of  fancy,  two  principal  types  may  be  clearly 
recognized.  The  one  was  supported  by  pairs 
of  “lyre”  shaped,  trestle  legs,  often  splayed  out¬ 
ward  towards  the  table  ends,  braced  with  iron 
braces  that  in  most  cases  were  shaped  and 
decoratively  wrought  and  extended  from  the 
stretchers  of  the  “lyre”  trestles  to  the  middle 
of  the  under  side  of  the  table 
top.  The  tops  of  these  “lyre” 
trestles  were  grooved  and  dove¬ 
tailed  into  the  thick  plank  that 
formed  the  table  top  and  the 
wrought  iron  braces  supplied 
the  requisite  rigidity  to  keep 
the  table  firm.  These  long 
tables  originally  had  no  un¬ 
derframing,  but  a  later  stage 
of  evolution  sometimes  added 
an  underframing  of  such  sort 
that  there  was  an  opportunity 
for  drawers.  Tables  of  the 
“lyre”-legged  type  varied  con¬ 
siderably  in  length  and  when 
underframing  and  drawers 
were  added  it  was  generally  in 
the  shorter  specimens.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  the  “lyre”  trestle¬ 
legged  and  iron  braced  tables 
are  to  be  seen  in  figure  14. 
Sometimes  the  legs  are  plain 
and  free  of  carving  and  de¬ 
pend  altogether  upon  their 
shaping  for  decorative  amen¬ 
ity;  at  other  times  they  dis- 


Fig.  3.  A  late  16 th  or  early  \lth  Century  walnut  table  with  paneled 
drawer  fronts,  showing  typical  Spanish  design  and  construction 
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Fig.  4.  Late  \6th  or  early  llth 
Century  walnut  chair  with 
tooled  leather  seat  and  back 


Fig.  5.  A  16 th  Century  walnut  table  with  waved  carving 
on  the  straight  legs,  which  are  attached  to  a  heavy  cross  brace 


play  a  rich  elaboration  of  carved  ornament. 
Whether  ornamented  or  not,  however,  the  basic 
structural  principles  are  easily  recognizable. 

The  other  type  of  large  oblong  table  had 
straight  legs,  turned  or  carved,  and  was  stiff¬ 
ened  either  with  underbracing  or  with  stout 
stretchers.  Figure  5  shows  one  of  these  tables 
of  early  pattern  without  any  underframing,  the 
tops  of  the  end  legs  being  attached  to  a  cross¬ 
rail  or  brace  which  is  grooved  and  dovetailed 
into  the  thick  plank  table  top  in  the  manner 
noted  for  the  preceding  type.  All  the  legs  are 
connected  by  stout  stretchers  just  a  little  above 
the  floor.  The  waved  carving  on  the  legs  is 
essentially  Iberian  in  motif  and  execution  and 
seems  to  indicate  a  measure  of  Portuguese  in¬ 
spiration  and  refinement.  Another  representa¬ 
tive  large  table  belonging  to  the  straight-legged 
class,  of  about  the  same 
date  or,  perhaps,  slight¬ 
ly  later,  is  shown  in 
figure  3.  Here  all  the 
underframing,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  structure,  is  pon¬ 
derous  and  massive. 

Crossrails  from  the 
tops  of  the  legs  are  let 
into  broad  dovetail 
grooves  on  the  under 
side  of  the  table  top,  a 


Fig.  7.  Early  llth  Century  walnut  table 
with  drawers,  splayed  straight  legs  and 
heavy  wooden  cross  stretcher 


Fig.  6.  Late  16 th  Century 
carved  walnut  chair  with  ar¬ 
caded  back  and  ornate  stretcher 

characteristic  Spanish  method  of  structure. 
The  top  is  2"  thick;  from  this  measurement  an 
idea  may  be  gained  of  the  other  proportions. 
The  paneled  drawer  fronts  are  typically  Span¬ 
ish  in  design  and  execution  and  so,  likewise, 
are  the  baluster-turned  legs,  extending  from 
the  stretchers  to  the  underframing,  and  the  feet. 

Near  akin  to  the  “lyre”  trestle  type  of  table 
of  figure  14,  but  of  slightly  later  development, 
is  the  variety  of  table  with  pairs  of  straight 
trestle  legs,  shown  in  figures  2  and  7.  Here  the 
legs  have  a  double  splay — outwards  toward 
the  ends  of  the  table,  and  still  more  noticeably 
outwards  toward  the  sides,  the  double  splay 
being  a  peculiarly  Spanish  trait.  Although 
figure  7  has  heavy  underframing  enclosing  two 
drawers,  the  old  Spanish  habit  of  grooving  and 

block-like  crosspieces 
into  the  top  has  per¬ 
sisted.  The  top  of  fig¬ 
ure  2,  which  is  a  low 
structure  mid-way  be¬ 
tween  a  table  and  a 
stool  in  stature  and 
characteristic  of  the 
specializing  tendency 
in  old  Spanish  table 
designing,  is  “framed- 
in”  and  carries  a  nar- 
band  of  inlay. 
( Continued  on  p.  76) 


dovetailing  the  heavy 


Fig  10  Usually  known  as  a  monastery  bench.  Late  16 th  or  early 
llth  Century  carved  oak  bench.  Monastery  benches  are  without  arms 


Fig  11-  A  type  of  high-backed  wall  or  fireside  seat  of  the  ljth 
Century.  It  bears  an  analogy  to  a  contemporaneous  English  piece 
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Another  of  the 
doors  in  the 
Vaughan  residence 
is  cut  in  the  old 
Dutch  fashion  and 
lighted  by  a  square 
panel  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  door  an 
unusual  interest  of 
line  and  decora¬ 
tion.  Shield  panels 
add  to  the  effect 


Far  a  Dutch  Co¬ 
lonial  type  the 
Germantown  hood 
and  settles  form  the 
most  pleasing  and 
simple  entrance 


A  hooded  entrance 
lends  protection  to 
the  door  of  the 
home  of  G.  A. 
Blake,  Esq., 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


T he  broken  pedi¬ 
ment  is  a  type 
often  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  a 
Colonial  entrance 
porch.  From  the 
residence  of  W.  B. 
Johnson,  Esq., 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


The  entrance 
should  crystallize 
t  he  architecture. 
In  the  residence  of 
H.  P.  Vaughan  at 
Sherborn,  Mass., 
the  architecture  is 
Cape  T own  Dutch, 
and  the  doorway 
typifies  it.  G.  P. 
Fernald,  architect 


An  overhang  forms 
the  porch  roof  in 
the  residence  of  G. 
R.  Morris,  Charles 
City,  Iowa,  the 
entrance  coming  at 
one  corner  up  a 
flight  of  brick  steps 


(Left)  The  half-timbered  house 
can  have  a  separate  entrance 
porch,  as  in  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Orvis  at  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.  J.  A.  Bodker,  architect 


(Right)  Tudor  brick  arches 
with  a  whitewashed  brick  ves¬ 
tibule  form  the  entrance  to  the 
home  of  Gardner  Steel,  Esq.,  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Louis  Stevens 
was  the  architect  of  the  house 


■ 
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The  decorative  value  of  a  pictorial  map  is  at  once  obvious  when  one  views  this  map  of  Venice, 
painted  by  Antonio  Canaletto  early  in  the  18 th  Century.  Courtesy  of  John  Wanamaker 


THE  MAP  AS  A  WALL  DECORATION 


Pictorial  Maps  of  the  Old  and  New  Schools — Their  Color  Value  and  Decorative  Interest — Various 

Ways  in  Which  They  May  he  Displayed  to  Advantage 


COSTEN  FITZ-GIBBON 


THE  decorative  qualities  of  maps  were 
more  appreciated  in  other  ages  than  in 
our  own.  The  Romans  sculptured  them  in 
marble  and  used  them  as  mural  embellish¬ 
ments  in  public  places;  and  we  know  that  the 
Aztecs  had  several  monumental 
and  decorative  maps  which  great¬ 
ly  impressed  the  Spanish  con¬ 
querors  of  Mexico.  The  medi¬ 
aeval  cartographers  and  monkish 
illuminators  imparted  a  highly 
decorative  character  to  their 
maps;  at  a  later  date  the  old  en¬ 
gravers  and  painters  duly  recog¬ 
nized  the  decorative  claims  of 
maps;  later  still,  our  grand¬ 
mothers  and  great-grandmothers 
worked  maps  in  the  manner  of 
samplers,  on  bolting  cloth  or 
satin  with  sundry  accessory 
adornments,  and  then  framed 
them  to  hang  upon  the  wall.  So 
much  for  a  glimpse  at  precedent. 

The  map  as  a  wall  adornment 
is  readily  adaptable  to  manifold 
treatments  and  is  easily  suited  to 
any  style  of  decoration.  A  few 
architects  and  decorators,  both  in 
England  and  America,  have  util¬ 
ized  this  method  of  wall  embel¬ 
lishment  with  happy  results,  and 
other  decorators  to  whom  the 
writer  has  broached  the  subject 
have  seized  upon  the  idea  with 
avidity,  being  instantaneously 
convinced  of  its  applicability.  A 
map,  properly  handled,  may  ap¬ 
propriately  be  used  to  fill  a  chim¬ 


ney-piece  panel,  as  an  overdoor  decoration,  as 
a  central  feature  in  a  wall  space,  or  a  series 
of  maps  similarly  treated  might  be  employed 
as  a  frieze  or  to  fill  a  succession  of  like-sized 
wall  panels.  The  places  in  which  map  deco¬ 


rations  may  most  suitably  be  displayed  are 
halls,  dining  rooms,  libraries  or  living  rooms, 
but  special  conditions  may  well  suggest  their 
use  elsewhere  also. 

There  are  varieties  in  maps  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  dream  not  of  until  the  subject 
is  forced  upon  their  notice.  Quite 
apart  from  the  general  map  of  a 
number  of  countries  together,  or 
of  a  single  country  or  of  a  special 
portion  of  some  country — the  sorts 
with  which  we  are  most  common¬ 
ly  familiar — there  are  the  maps 
of  towns  or  cities;  maps  of 
sounds  or  bays,  if  one  happens 
to  live  by  the  water  side;  maps 
of  roads  in  a  given  district,  if  one 
is  an  enthusiastic  motorist;  maps 
of  farms  or  estates  which  carry 
a  peculiarly  intimate  and  personal 
association;  in  short,  a  wide 
range  of  map  possibilities,  any 
one  of  which  may  be  given  a 
highly  decorative  presentation 
and  lifted  entirely  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  prosaic  without  in 
the  least  affecting  its  accuracy  or 
practical  utility,  and  any  one  of 
which  may  be  adjusted  to  the 
hobby  of  its  possessor. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  fancy 
that  a  map  must  needs  be  an  un¬ 
inviting  display  of  blobs  of  crude 
color  enmeshed  in  a  maze  of  criss¬ 
cross  lines.  Even  granting  that, 
for  purposes  of  meticulous  ex¬ 
actitude,  a  portion  of  the  map  be 
( Continued  on  page  64) 


A  map  of  the  town  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  recently  executed  by 
W.  Lawrence  Bottomley,  architect,  for  the  new  Plainfield  Town  Hall 
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CURTAINING 
the  ARCHED 
WINDOW 


Where  the  window  has 
architectural  value  as  be¬ 
low,  it  should  be  cur¬ 
tained  with  a  sheer  fabric 
that  will  show  the  wood¬ 
work.  The  material  can 
be  hung  loose  from  the 
arch  and  finished  with 
crystal  drops.  Same  ma¬ 
terial  on  drapes  and  sheer 
scrim  for  glass  curtains 


A  stairs  win¬ 
dow,  with  such 
beautiful  lines 
as  that  to  the 
left,  should  be 
left  entirely 
uncurtained 


Another  cur¬ 
taining  for  an 
arch  it  e  c  - 
tural  window 
would  be  the 
s  emi- drap  e  d 
type  above 


Northend 


Northend 


Where  the  arch  has  no 
distinctive  interest  or  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  decora¬ 
tive  scheme  of  the  room 
it  can  be  filled  with  a 
gathered  fabric.  The 
rosette  can  be  of  the 
same  color  as  the  piping 
on  the  drapes.  Glass 
curtains  of  net  or  gauze 


THE  CARE  of  LEATHER  FURNITURE 


Qualities  of  Leather  and  Cautions  in  Using  Them 


“TT THAT  can  I  do  to  keep  my  leather  fur- 

VV  niture  in  good  condition?”  I  asked 
the  Man  Who  Ought  To  Know. 

“Nothing,”  he  said,  and  packed  the  tobacco 
down  tight  in  his  pipe  with  his  big,  square 
thumb. 

I  handed  him  the  matches.  “They  say  oil 
is  good,”  I  suggested. 

“They  say  a  lot  of  things,”  said  he,  over 
the  flare  of  the  match,  “but  mineral  oil  is  one 
of  the  best  things  on  earth  to  keep  away  from 
leather.  It  ruins  it.  And  anyway,  you 
wouldn’t  want  to  sit  on  an  oiled  chair  unless 
you  had  on  your  overallettes,”  and  carefully 
disregarding  the  ash  tray  at  his  elbow  he  pains¬ 
takingly  aimed  the  match  at  a  flower  pot  four 
feet  away.  “The  only  thing  to  do  with  leather 
is  to  wipe  it  off  with  a  damp  cloth.” 

“But  a  damp  cloth  won’t  keep  it  from  crack¬ 
ing,  will  it?”  I  asked  with  a  trace  of  impa¬ 
tient  superiority. 

“Good  quality  full  grain  leather  won’t 
crack,”  he  told  me. 
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“Is  that  so?”  said  I.  “Well,  mine  is  crack¬ 
ing  and  it’s  genuine  Spanish  leather,  guaran¬ 
teed!” 

The  Man  Who  Ought  To  Know  smiled 
wearily. 

“How  many  hides  has  a  cow?”  he  asked, 
irrelevantly,  lovingly  regarding  the  ugly  old 
pipe  cupped  in  his  big  right  hand. 

“Oh,  do  be  sensible!”  I  cried. 

“Listen,”  said  the  M.  W.  O.  T.  K.  “A  cow 
hide  can  be  split  into  five  thicknesses — or  even 
more.  Each  one  of  those  thicknesses — or  I 
should  say  thinnesses — is  genuine  leather. 
Spanish  is  only  the  name  of  the  finish — the 
two-toned  effect.  You  go  into  a  shop  to  buy 
some  leather  chairs.  The  salesman  shows  you 
some  and  tells  you  the  price  and  you  gasp — - 

“  ‘Why — I  saw  some  downtown  at  X’s— 
practically  the  same  thing — genuine  leather — 
for  ever  so  much  less!’ 

“  ‘Yes,  madam,’  says  the  clerk  and  shows 
you  some  for  ever  so  much  less. 

“  ‘Are  those  genuine  leather?’  you  ask  warily. 


“  ‘Yes,  madam.  An  inferior  grade,  of 
course.  But  genuine  Spanish  leather — guar¬ 
anteed.’  But  he  does  not  guarantee  the  wear. 
He  could  not.  However,  beguiled  by  the  gor¬ 
geous  sound  of  ‘genuine  Spanish  leather’  you 
buy  the  chairs.  N’est-ce  pas?” 

I  very  elaborately  smoothed  the  ruffle  on  a 
cushion.  He  went  on. 

“The  cow  who  supplied  your  chair,  may 
Allah  rest  his  soul,  had  a  hide  which  was  split, 
let  us  say,  into  four  layers.  The  outside  layer 
had  the  natural  grain.  The  next  two  layers 
were  what  are  called  ‘machine  buffed  and  the 
inside,  which  is  the  poorest  of  all,  is  known, 
euphoniously,  as  ‘splits.’ 

“But  the  cow,”  continued  the  Man,  “the  ex¬ 
piration  of  whose  mortal  lease  was  responsible 
for  the  first  chair  the  salesman  showed  you, 
looking  down  from  the  cow  heaven  saw  that 
his  hide  was  left  practically  in  its  original 
thickness  with  only,  perhaps,  the  inside  layer 
taken  off.  That  chair  had  the  full  thickness, 
( Continued  on  page  54) 
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Placed,  around  the  en¬ 
trance,  lattice  both  adds  a 
decorative  note  and  serves 
the  utilitarian  purpose  of 
carrying  vines  that  will 
eventually  cover  it.  The 
residence  of  Dr.  S.  Sco¬ 
field,  Douglaston,  L.  I. 
R.  C.  Edwards,  architect 


For  formal  grouping  with 
a  window  the  lattice 
should  be  of  a  special 
design  which  carries  out 
consistently  the  period  or 
decorative  note  of  the 
architecture  of  the  house 


EXTERIOR 
LATTICE  THAT 
ENLIVENS 
WALLS 


Tying  up  with  the  wood 
trim,  the  lattice  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  pillars  of  this 
porch  has  pleasing  deco¬ 
rative  value.  From  the 
residence  of  M.  J .  Cur¬ 
ran,  Esq.,  Phillips  Beach, 
Mass.  Pc  are  &  Quiner, 
were  the  architects 


In  a  less  public  spot  the 
lattice  decoration  for  the 
window  need  not  be  so 
formal,  as  shown  in  the 
photograph  below.  Both 
examples  are  taken  from 
the  Curran  residence 


A  s  a  garden  background  and  en¬ 
closure  for  the  service  yard  lattice 
is  excellent.  The  design  should  be 
carefully  chosen  and  worked  out 
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There  you  see  it  folded  and  here  you  see  it 
opened — a  muffin  stand.  Painted  soft  gray  with 
color  decorations.  2]/z  high,  2'  wide.  $25 


SEEN  IN  THE 
SHOPS 


Here  arc  tivo  shop  windows. 
The  articles  in  them  can  be 
brought  to  your  home  by 
the  simple  method  of  pur¬ 
chase  through  the  Shopping 
Service.  For  names  of 
shops,  write  House  &  Gar¬ 
den,  19  West  44  th  Street, 
N.  Y. 


The  smoker’s 
t  an  d  is  of 
gray  enamel, 
equipped  with 
matchbox  and 
ash  tray.  29" 
high.  $10 


Picture  it  with 
flowers  on  the 
table — a  silver 
plated, 
lined  basket. 
10"  high.  It 
comes  for  $3.38 


It  folds  up  to  be  packed  when  traveling,  this  suit¬ 
case  stand.  Of  wood  in  soft  gray  with  gay  decora¬ 
tions.  2'  high.  $12.50 


The  design  of  this  Sheraton  fern  stand  is 
executed  m  mahogany  with  brass  jardiniere . 
Has  an  inner  compartment  of  metal.  2l/z 
high.  $48 ;  decorated  in  colors,  $50 


Mahogany  gate-leg  table,  with 
drawer.  30"  x  22"  high.  $12. 
Mahogany  chair,  33*4"  high. 
$8.50.  Green  pottery  vase,  10" 
wide,  $2.  Green  metal  lamp,  11" 
high,  gray  tinsel  shade,  $10.  Run¬ 
ner  of  linen  gauze  and  filet,  $2.50 


Scrapbasket  o  f 
rose  and  silver 
brocade.  It  may 
be  had  in  blue, 
black  and  yel¬ 
low.  It  is  priced 
at  $9.50 
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A  pleasing  table  deco¬ 
ration  comes  in  crystal 
with  gold  stripes.  The 
centerpiece  measures  9" 
in  diameter,  $7.50.  Can- 
dlesticks  10"  high, 
$7.50  the  pair.  Com¬ 
ports,  measuring  6" 
high,  $7.50  a  pair 


The  desk  set  below  is 
of  hand  hammered 
copper  in  bronze  fin¬ 
ish.  Consists  of  a 
flexible  brown  silk 
moire  pad,  16"  x  21"; 
lamp  13"  high;  pen 
tray,  paper  cutter,  ink¬ 
well  and  rack,  $25 


Another  desk  set  is  of  gray 
enamel  with  gilt  edges. 
Pad,  14"  x  19",  $25.  Desk 
lamp  with  adjustable 
shade  in  French  gray  with 
gilt  bands,  14"  high,  $12 


When  you  buy  a  child’s  chair  you  buy  by  age. 
This  may  be  had  in  sizes  from  two  to  six  years. 
White  enameled  wood,  imitation  leather  seat.  $2.50 


Picture  it  as  part  of  a  fireside  grouping;  set  in 
front  of  the  hearth  or  along  one  side.  Walnut 
covered  with  linen.  Can  be  had  upholstered  in 
other  fabrics.  16"  wide,  19"  high,  41"  long,  $27 


Mahogany  hall  table  18"  x  18"  with  folding  top 
and  drawer,  $20.  Colonial  mirror  is  mahogany 
with  gold  urn  decoration.  18"  x  11",  $6.  Card  tray 
in  reproduction  of  Chelsea  ware.  6"  wide.  $4.50 


Colonial  candlestick 
for  the  guest  room 
20"  high,  V/2"  base. 
Hand  hammered 
copper  bronze  fin¬ 
ish,  priced  at  $3.50 
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It  was  once  on  the  bow  of  a  gondola 
that  plied  around  the  canals  of 
Venice.  The  gondolier  parted  with 
it  for  a  consideration;  and  now  it 
holds  open  a  New  England  door 

A  horse  done  in  pewter  that  once 
adorned  the  library  of  an  old  English 
residence  now  keeps  the  door .  1 1  is 

heavy  enough  for  the  purpose .  and 
graceful  enough  to  be  attractive 


King  Alfred  or  St.  Augustine — we 
don’t  know  which  he  is — was  once 
put  into  indestructible  lead.  He  now 
checks  the  door,  and  does  it  quite 
as  valiantly  as  of  old  he  rode 

Then  there  is  the  pewter  hot  water 
bottle  of  our  ancestors,  that  can  be 
filled  tenth  sand  and  made  to  serve 
a  goodly  purpose  as  it  stands  against 
the  country  house  door 


While  these  are  antique  and  can¬ 
not  be  purchased  in  the  shops  found 
everywhere,  they  suggest  some  ideas 
for  the  application  of  other  small 
pieces  to  this  purpose 


A  VARIETY  of  PAINT  and  STAIN  FINISHES 

Color  Selections  that  will  Vitalize  a  Room  — Antiquing  and  Enameling — The  Processes 

of  Staining- — Satisfactory  If  ate r  Paints 


HOW  many  a  woman,  in  taking  over  an  old  city 
or  suburban  house,  has  to  fight  for  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  yellow  oak  hall  and  stairway?  Men 
are  different.  Men  hate  to  see  natural  wood  painted. 

I  presume  that  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  as  boys 
they  planed  and  polished  and  grew  to  find  wood 
grains  attractive.  Besides,  men  are  so  single-minded 
that  they  fail  to  see  the  difference  between  a  pretty 
grained  piece  of  wood  in  the  hand  and  a  yellow,  highly 
varnished  piece  of  paneling,  impudently  aggressive, 
in  the  front  hall.  I  have  stood  back  of  so  many 
women  in  this  fight,  I  know  all  the  men’s  pros  and 
all  the  women’s  cons. 

All  woods  are  not  lovely,  all  grains  are  not  fine,  and 
a  great  deal  of  woodwork  is  very  bad.  The  wood 
trim  in  tire  average  and  the  above-average  city  apart¬ 
ment  is  a  disgrace.  A  slipped  hammer  shows  on  the 
spongy,  soft  wood,  the  mitres  do  not  meet,  the  brad 
holes  are  badly  filled,  the  window  ledges  sag,  base¬ 
board  and  floor  never  are  known  to  meet.  Added  to 
these  miseries  comes  Friend  Husband  saying,  “Paint 
not  the  pretty  wood !” 

Paint  Selection 

In  the  case  of  poor,  modern  woodwork  the  best 
solution  is  paint:  apply  several  good  coats,  the  last 
an  egg-shell  gloss.  Never  be  persuaded  into  having 
the  finish  enameled  except  in  the  kitchen  and  bath. 
It  cheapens  a  room  beyond  reparation.  On  the  hall 
stairs,  where  light  woodwork,  especially  on  the  hand 
rails,  is  shown,  use  a  more  glossy  finish. 

People  are  becoming  more  and  more  original  in 
their  color  selection  for  woodwork  finishes.  Cream, 
ivory  or  gray  used  to  be  the  gamut  of  colors.  Hap¬ 
pily,  we  are  now  more  courageous,  or  perhaps  more 
artistic.  We  combine  cream  walls  with  soft  green 
woodwork,  the  molding  being  picked  out  with  a 
darker  shade.  Or,  if  the  room  can  stand  a  more  en¬ 
riched  treatment,  light,  pale  gold  picks  out  the  panels 
of  the  molding;  the  gold  is  repeated  in  a  mirror  over 
the  mantel  or  the  sideboard.  It  is  thrilling  to  think 
what  possibilities  painted  woodwork  holds. 

If  the  painter  is  a  good  artisan  he  can  get  a  very 
rich  effect  by  stipple  antiquing  the  walls  and  wood¬ 
work.  The  woodwork  particularly  is  improved  by  this 
process.  The  last  coat  of  paint  must  be  much  lighter 
than  the  finished  tone.  On  this  the  painter  puts  a  thin 
coat  of  whatever  tone  is  desired,  using  a  brownish  or 
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grayish  tone.  This  he  stipples  with  a  stipple  brush) 
patting  the  top  coat  away  so  that  the  final  coat  is 
mottled  or  stippled.  Glazing  has  somewhat  the  same 
effect.  The  woodwork  is  given  a  top  coat  of  thin 
glaze  of  an  antique  tone,  which  is  brushed  into  the 
deep  grooves  and  wiped  off  the  top  surfaces,  giving 
a  warm,  oldish  tone. 

In  a  gray  room  the  woodwork  may  be  elaborated 
with  lavender.  A  pair  of  consoles  may  be  done  in 
lavender  with  clear  yellow  and  gray  as  concentrated 
color  spots.  The  walls  and  woodwork  should  be  of 
the  same  tone  when  the  woodwork  is  to  be  accented 
by  a  second  color. 

A  Room  in  Blue-Green  and  Gold 

I  recall  a  revamped  room  that  had  some  blue  and 
some  green  furniture.  The  walls  were  kalsomined 
a  light  blue-green,  a  lovely  watery  tone  taken  from 
an  over-mantel  pastel  of  a  Mediterranean  seaport. 
The  woodwork  was  given  a  deeper  tone  and  the  flat 
surfaces  between  the  molding  of  the  trim  was  in 
gold — the  sun  on  the  Italian  sea !  An  inexpensive 
modern  piece  of  foliage  tapestry,  which  always  held 
in  its  distant  foliage  a  wonderful  blue-green,  was 
hung  on  the  wall  opposite  the  fireplace.  Here  was 
a  room  made  distinctive  and  charming  at  no  great 
expense,  and  with  little  labor.  A  floor  lamp  which 
by  day  was  of  soft  gold,  at  night  time  showed  the 
sea  blue  green,  the  interlining  being  turquoise  blue 
that  shone  through  the  gold  gauze. 

The  Little  Yellow  Hall 

And  there  was  the  dull  little  hall  that  had  soft 
yellow  woodwork  and  an  almost  white  wall  with 
just  a  touch  of  yellow  in  it.  The  door  panels  were 
outlined  in  mulberry.  Over  the  door  a  little  pay- 
sanne  oblong  was  pasted  in  the  panel,  and  a  dash 
here  and  there  of  yellow  and  mulberry  brought  out 
its  high  lights.  The  floor,  instead  of  being  painted 
in  diamonds,  had  oblongs  the  same  proportion  as  the 
door  panels.  A  deep  toned  mulberry  mat  was  placed 
before  the  door. 

Bedroom  walls  can  be  tinted  and  their  woodwork 
painted  such  a  variety  of  lovely  colors — soft  blues 
and  yellows  and  cool  greens  in  combinations  that 
set  off  mahogany  and  painted  sets  of  furniture. 

For  the  living  room,  unless  the  furniture  is  very 
delicate,  browns  and  tans  and  taupes  should  be  used. 


In  this  case  the  woodwork  is  preferably  stained. 
Gumwood  makes  a  beautiful  side  wall.  Oak  and  wal¬ 
nut  are  both  expensive  and  the  former  must  be  most 
carefully  finished  to  avoid  that  Harlem-flat-dining- 
roorn  look  so  often  seen. 

Walnut  and  Oak 

A  walnut  side  wall  with  the  door  and  window 
trim  and  the  over-mantel  picked  out  with  dull  gold 
is  as  beautiful  a  finish  as  can  be  had,  but  it  is,  of 
course,  expensive.  Walnut  and  dull  lacquered  black 
make  a  distinguished  combination,  particularly  for 
a  library  or  dining  room  where  fine  black  wrought 
iron  fixtures  and  consoles  are  used.  If  with  the 
black  there  is  a  tiny  line  of  silver  introduced  and 
carried  out  still  further  on  the  consoles  you  have 
the  foliage  of  silver  and  the  top  of  black  glass  that 
will  reflect  the  silver  ornaments  you  place  on  top. 

As  to  oak,  if  the  oak  is  new,  it  can  be  stained  a. 
deep,  rich  brown  and  well  waxed.  The  best  plan 
is  to  go  to  some  antique  shop  and  buy  or  borrow  a 
piece  of  old  oak,  and  get  the  new  woodwork  stained 
to  match.  If  the  oak  is  the  dreadful  yellow  variety, 
have  the  finish  removed  to  the  wood,  then  stain  dark 
and  wax.  This  is  an  expensive  process,  and  very 
often,  in  a  hall  for  example,  where  the  wainscot 
reaches  high  up,  it  makes  the  hall  too  dark.  In  that 
case,  paint.  Shut  your  eyes,  throw  traditions  to 
the  winds,  and  paint  such  a  wonderful  soft  ivory 
that  from  the  Harlem-suburban  yellow  oak  period 
you  emerge  triumphantly  into  a  quasi-Georgian. 
Your  nice  chairs  and  consoles  and  mirrors  wilt 
silhouette  beautifully  against  the  lightened  walls. 
Friend  Husband  will  acknowledge  to  his  neighbors 
that  he’s  blessed  if  it  isn’t  an  improvement. 

Satisfactory  Water  Paints 

The  tenant  whose  landlord  will  not  hear  of  paint¬ 
ing  the  woodwork  can  readily  overcome  this  difficulty. 
There  is  a  water  paint  on  the  market  that  can  be 
washed  off  to  the  landlord’s  satisfaction  on  leaving. 
While  it  does  not  dust  off,  it  shows  finger  marks 
rather  plainly.  It  can  be  redone  on  the  exposed 
parts,  but  the  tone  is  apt  to  change  somewhat.  It 
is  not  the  ideal  thing,  but  it  is  sufficiently  adequate. 
This  is  a  solution  for  those  brides  who  have  pretty 
furnishings  but  are  obliged  to  move  into  an  apart¬ 
ment  where  the  woodwork  is  a  constant  nightmare. 
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A  highly  decorative  Italian 
wall  cabinet,  characteristic  oj 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  is 
found  in  this  modern  design. 
An  excellent  choice  where  an 
antique  effect  is  desired.  S3 
high,  22"  wide,  46"  long 


CHESTS,  HUTCHES  AND 
THE  CHAIRS  THAT 
GROUP  WITH  THEM 


Further  information,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  dealers  in  your  locality,  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Shopping 
Service,  House  &  Garden,  ig  West  44th  St., 
New  York  City 


A  hutch  of  truly  Jacobean 
char acter  throughout.  The 
molded  drawer  fronts,  sturdy 
underframing  and  applied 
turnings  are  all  earmarks  of 
the  period.  It  measures  33" 
high,  35"  long,  18"  wide 


For  a  hall  grouping,  to  form  a 
decorative  composition  with 
an  Italian  table,  cassone  or 
cabinet  and  with  tapestry  as 
a  background,  nothing  is  more 
dignified  than  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  chairs 


A  hall  or  dining  room  grouping  is  made  of  a  cupboard 
and  chairs.  The  oaken  cupboard  combines  motifs  of 
Renaissance  Italy  and  England.  The  doors  are  carved 
with  Tudor  roses.  The  chairs  are  more  distinctly  Italian, 
particularly  in  the  graceful  arcade  treatment  of  the  back 


These  Italian  Renaissance 
chairs  are  finely  made  of  wal¬ 
nut  with  gilded  and  poly¬ 
chrome  decorations  character¬ 
istic  of  the  period.  They 
would  group  with  many  of  the 
pieces  on  this  page 


A  staunch  oaken  chest  marking  the  transition  from 
Gothic  to  Elizabethan;  Gothic  traits  seen  in  the 
chanelled  corner  posts  and  linenfold  end  panels,  while 
the  "Romaine”  panels  with  medallions  bespeak  the 
Elizabethan 


.4  hall  cabinet  of  unusual  lines 
is  in  this  Italian  Renaissance 
design  in  walnut.  Plain  or 
with  antique  and  polychrome. 

43"  high,  37"  wide 


The  elaborate  marqueterie  in¬ 
lay  of  rare  woods  in  this  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  cabinet  is 
characteristic.  The  pierced 
carving  of  the  legs  is  unusual 


House  cr 
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THE  WAR  GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 


With  the  approach  of  the  plan ting  season  co H  crops.  The  war  garden  zeal  of  last  season  must 
who  can  to  raise  Ins  or  her  bit  of  the  Purely  «ftiUor»o»  0  c  ‘  ,  greater  experience  on  the  part  of  the 

be  repeated  in  1018,  with  that  increased leffe^tnessw^heome^erg^^  magazin^  t0  attaining 

gardeners.  Each  month  we  will  devote  this  Page,  as  “ 1  ,  raising  vegetables  and  other  food  crops 

ttrtus  «■—  Ho°" 


D.  R.  EDSON 


FEBRUARY,  with  its  winds  and  snows,  seems  a 
time  when  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  gardening  matters.  The  work  that 
is  undertaken  this  month,  however,  determines  to  a 
large  extent  the  success  of  the  whole  season  s  garden¬ 
ing  activities — and  this  is  more  true  in  1918  than 
usually.  Preparedness  in  advance  is  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  gardening,  even  in  normal  times  when  there 
are  ample  supplies  of  seeds  and  implements  of  all 
kinds  which  can  be  obtained  promptly.  This  year, 
when  seeds  and  fertilizers  are  short,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  are  behind  on  their  orders,  preparedness  as- 
sumes  an  even  more  important  role.  Make  a  special 
point,  therefore,  of  doing  all  preparatory  work  now. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  having  a  good  garden  and  a  gar¬ 
den  of  big  yields  is  to  get  it  planted  | 
early,  with  a  good  supply  of  all  the  | 

vegetables  which  can  be  started  | 
under  glass,  thus  cutting  down  the  | 
time  required  for  the  first  crops  to  | 
be  ready  for  use,  and  permitting  the 
sowing  of  succession  crops  and  win-  | 
ter  crops  to  the  best  advantage.  If 
you  have  the  facilities  for  starting 
your  own  plants,  by  all  means  grow  |  f 
them  yourself ;  not  only  because  this 
will  mean  a  considerable  saving,  but 
because  you  can  grow  for  yourself  j 
better  plants,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  than  if  you  waited  until  plant¬ 
ing  time  to  buy  them.  Start  them  | 
early;  then  if  you  fail  with  the  first  * 
sowing,  you  still  have  time  to  sow 
again.  Moreover,  we  have  had  an 
earlier  and  harder  winter  this  year 
than  for  several  years,  and  the 
chances  are  that  we  will  have  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  earlier  spring  than  we 
have  had  for  several  years. 

The  First  Things  to  Sow 

The  first  things  to  sow  are  cab¬ 
bage,  cauliflower,  beets,  lettuce, 
onions  and  kohlrabi.  These  should 
be  sown  from  February  until  early 
March,  according  to  your  facilities 
for  starting  them  and  the  climate  in 
your  locality.  Follow  these  in  two  or 
three  weeks  with  celery  and  tomatoes, 
egg-plant  and  peppers,  which  should 
be  given  a  temperature  some  ten  de¬ 
grees  higher,  as  they  will  not  make 
satisfactory  growth  without  abund¬ 
ant  heat  and,  if  once  checked  in  their 
growth  by  too  low  a  temperature, 
take  a  long  time  to  get  over  it.  The 
details  of  how  to  prepare  the  soil, 
sowing,  watering  and  so  forth  are 
given  on  page  26. 

Although  this  is  going  to  be  a  war  year,  and  we 
will  need  all  the  food  we  can  possibly  produce,  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  entirely  omitting  flowers  from 
the  program.  The  starting  of  a  few  dozen  plants 
of  the  best  known  annuals  and  biennials  and  peren¬ 
nials,  such  as  ageratum,  sweet  alyssum,  antirrhinum, 
asters,  coleus,  cosmos,  heliotrope,  kochia,  lobelia,  mari¬ 
golds,  petunias,  mignonette,  phlox,  salvias,  verbenas, 
or  zinnias  will  take  little  time  and  little  space  in 
addition  to  that  requireckyfor  the  vegetable  plants. 
Even  if  you  feel  that  you  cannot  have  a  separate 
flower  garden  this  year,  there  is  plenty  of  opportu¬ 
nity  to  use  these  plants  as  borders  for  the  vegetables, 
in  out-of-the-way  corners,  and  in  regular  beds  of 
hardy  perennials  or  roses.  Let  us  still  have  flowers 
that  we  may  combat  the  mailed  fist  and  the  shining 
sword  in  spirit  as  well  as  by  force ! 

In  this  connection,  why  not  have  a  few  sweet  peas 
this  year,  better  than  you  ever  had  them  before? 
The  one  sure  way  to  do  it  is  to  start  the  plants  early 
under  glass  in  small  paper  pots.  By  doing  this, 
you  can  afford  to  get  the  newest  and  the  most  rare 
varieties,  for  every  seed  may  be  made  to  count.  The 
pots — which  are  packed  in  flats  or  in  the  greenhouse 
bench  or  in  a  frame — are  filled  with  a  little  fine 
manure  sifted  in  the  bottom,  over  which  rich,  light 


soil  is  placed.  The  seed  may  be  planted  directly  m 
the  pots,  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  sprout 
them  first  in  moist  cotton  or  humus  or  sifted  leaf  mo  d 
in  a  flower  pot  or  saucer  where  each  individual  seed 
can  be  watched.  The  small,  round,  hard  seeds  should 
be  slightly  notched  with  a  sharp  knife  or  cut  with  a 
file  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  ‘eye  .  they 
should  be  watched  carefully,  and  as  each  seed  shows 
signs  of  coming  to  life,  it  may  be  put  into  a  pot.  As 
soon  as  they  are  well  started,  they  shou  d  be  grown 
quite  cool,  and,  of  course,  hardened  off  thoroughly 
before  being  set  out  in  the  open. 

Along  with  the  flowers  you  start  from  seed,,  you 
will  want  new  plants  of  such  things  as  geraniums, 

begonias,  Paris  daisies, 
heliotrope,  snap¬ 
dragons  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  color,  and  of 
such  other  things  as 
you  may  have  kept 

stock  plants  of  through 
the  winter.  I  gave 

suggestions  last  month 

*as  to  how  to  start 

plants  of  this  kind 


The  seedling  -flat,  es¬ 
pecially  after  germina¬ 
tion,  should  receive 
plenty  of  warmth  and 
light 


The  setting  out  of 
young  tomato  plants 
should  be  attended  to 
before  they  become 
pot-bound 


Get  the  hotbed  ready. 
It  is  one  of  your  most 
valuable  aids  in  se¬ 
curing  early  vege¬ 
tables 


into  active  growth  so  as  to  get  the  new  wood  from 
which  to  make  the  cuttings.  While  old  wood  will 
not  give  satisfactory  results,  being  very  slow  to 
root  and  to  grow,  wood  that  is  too  young  and  soft 
is  equally  unsatisfactory  because  it  is  sure  to  wilt 
or  to  rot  in  the  cutting  bed  or  saucer.  A  simple  but 
reliable  test  of  when  the  wood  is  in  the  proper  con¬ 
dition  to  root  readily  is  to  bend  it,  about  where  you 
expect  to  take  the  cuttings,  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger ;  if  it  is  fairly  brittle  and  snaps  like  a  fresh 
string  bean  it  is  about  right  to  use ;  but  if  it  is  so 
old  and  so  soft  that  it  will  double  up  and  make  a 
bruised  instead  of  a  clean  break,  it  is  not  in  the  right 
condition.  New  growth  or  sprouts,  only  two  or  three 
joints  in  length,  cut  away  from  the  old  branches  with 
a  bit  of  “heel”,  make  good  cuttings  even  when  quite 
young.  The  cuttings,  or  slips,  should  be  2  to  4 
long,  made  with  a  clean  cut,  and  with  lower  leaves 
removed  and  those  remaining,  if  large,  cut  back  so 
as  to  reduce  the  leaf  surface  and  evaporation.  The 
sand  in  which  to  root  the  cuttings  may  be  placed 
either  in  a  bench  or  in  a  flat,  or  for  only  a  few  cut¬ 
tings,  in  a  bulb  pan  or  seed  pan  2"  to  3'  deep.  This 
should  be  underlaid  with  drainage  material  to  per¬ 
mit  the  immediate  passing  off  of  any  surplus  water. 
Put  the  little  cuttings  in,  planting  them  to  half  their 
depth  in  straight  rows  about  as  close  as  they  will  go 
without  crowding  each  other.  Water  them  frequently 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist,  but  not  wet. 
Shade  for  a  few  days  from  the  hot  sun  to  prevent 
wilting.  They  will  begin  to  strike  new  roots  in  two 
to  four  weeks,  when  they  can  be  potted  up  and  begin 
their  careers  as  individual  plants. 


Reliable  Seeds 

Seed  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
were  more  nearly  exhausted  last  year 
than  ever  before.  Many  things  were 
cleaned  out  entirely,  and  the  supplies 
usually  carried  for  a  year  ahead  had  to 
be  drawn  upon.  On  top  of  this  situa¬ 
tion,  last  year’s  production  in  many 
things  was  below  normal.  And,  of  the 
seed  harvested,  some  things  did  not 
fully  mature,  due  to  the  very  late,  wet 
spring  and  the  early  fall  frosts.  For 
all  these  reasons,  the  planter  will  have 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  buying  poor 
seed  this  year.  Extra  care  should  be 
taken  to  procure  it  only  from  the  most 
reliable  sources.  Seed  of  your  own,  left 
over  from  last  year,  may  or  may  not  be 
good.  The  only  way  of  being  sure  of 
vour  seeds,  whether  bought  this  year 
or  saved  from  last,  is  to  test  them. 

( Continued  on  page  66) 
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The  clapboard  house  has  livable 
possibilities  and  will,  with 
foundation  shrubbery,  present  a 
finely  finished  appearance.  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  Dalzell  was  the  architect 


Livable  Designs  in  Clapboard 
and  Stucco 


The  first  floor  plan  of  the  clap¬ 
board  cottage  has  just  enough 
rooms  for  a  small  family  to  live 
in  and  be  comfortable 


Two  baths  and  four  chambers 
on  the  second  floor,  with  several 
more  in  the  third,  make  this 
residence  possible  for  a  growing 
family 


COTTAGE  and  A  LESSER 
COUNTRY  HOUSE 


Upstairs  there  are  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  a  bath  and  a  sleeping 
porch.  Each  room  is  well  pro¬ 
portioned  and  well  lighted 


M  CiD  ft-ooj-j 


Bu>  Room  I 


Roof 


Built  on  Colonial  lines  with 
modern  adaptations,  this  subur¬ 
ban  home  furnishes  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  comforts.  Veranda  and 
sleeping  porch  add  to  the  floor 
size.  W.  T.  Marchant,  architect 


The  first  floor  plan  of  the  Col¬ 
onial  stucco  house  shows  an 
open  arrangement,  with  a  fire¬ 
place  in  the  living  room 


SATURDAY  FRIDAY  THURSDAY  WEDNESDAY  TUESDAY  MONDAY  SUNDAY 

This  Kalendar  of  the 
gardener’s  labor  is 
aimed  as  a  reminder 
for  undertaking  all  his 
tasks  in  season.  It  is 
fitted  to  the  latitude  of 
the  Middle  States,  but 
its  service  should  be 
available  for  the  whole 
country  if  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  for 
every  one  hundred 
miles  north  or  south 
there  is  a  difference  of 
from  five  to  seven 
days  later  or  earlier  in 
performing  garden  op¬ 
erations.  The  dates 
given  are,  of  course, 
for  an  average  season. 

3.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  garden  flowers  that 
are  greatly  improved  by 
starting  now.  Asters, 
pansies,  salvia,  scabiosa, 
ageratum,  antirrhinum, 
begonia  (tuberous  root¬ 
ed),  celosia,  heliotrope, 
lavatera  and  petunia  are 
among  them. 

10.  If  yon  have  a 
small  piece  of  frame  that 
is  heated,  you  should 
try  some  kidney  pota¬ 
toes.  These  will  be 
ready  by  the  end  of 
April  if  started  now. 
They  are  rich  yellow  in 
color  and  have  a  won¬ 
derful  flavor. 

17.  Why  not  use  the 
greenhouse  for  an  early 
crop  of  tomatoes,  which 
if  started  now  will  fruit 
in  May  and  yield  abun¬ 
dantly  until  the  outside 
crop  is  ready?  Use 
forcing  varieties  like 
Carter’s  Sunrise,  the 
Don,  Winter  Beauty. 

24.  You  can  spray 
the  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  now  for  San  Jose 
scale.  Lime  salt  sul¬ 
phur  mixture  or  any  of 
the  prepared  miscible 
oils  can  be  used.  Fruit 
trees,  roses,  evonymus 
and  other  smooth  bark 
sorts  are  susceptible. 

4.  All  kinds  of  bed¬ 
ding  plants  that  are 
propagated  from  cut¬ 
tings,  such  as  coleus, 
geraniums,  ageratum, 
heliotrope,  etc.,  should 
be  started  into  growth 
and  the  cuttings  taken 
as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough. 

11.  Have  you  or¬ 
dered  your  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  dahlias?  Get 
the  new  stock  as  early 
as  you  can  and  start 
them  into  growth  in  the 
greenhouse  or  window. 
Cuttings  can  be  taken 
from  them,  and  your 
supply  increased. 

18.  Gloxinias  are  one 
of  the  best  summer 
greenhouse  plants.  They 
should  be  started  from 
seed  now.  The  seeds 
are  very  small  and  care 
must  be  used  in  sow¬ 
ing;  don’t  cover  them, 
but  simply  press  them 
into  the  surface. 

25.  Fruit  trees  can 
be  pruned  now.  Bear¬ 
ing  trees  should  not  be 
cut  heavily;  remove  all 
weak  interior  branches. 
Young  trees  should  be 
cut  hard  to  start  a  vig¬ 
orous  growth.  Cane 
fruits  should  be  re¬ 
duced  about  one-third. 

Early  in  the  morning, 
zvhen  the  dawn  is  on 
the  roofs , 

You  hear  his  udheels 
come  rolling,  you 
hear  his  horse’s  hoofs ; 

You  hear  the  bottles 
clinking,  and  then  he 
drives  away; 

You  yawn  in  bed,  turn 
over,  and  begin  an¬ 
other  day! 

The  old-time  dairy 
m  aids  are  dear  to 
every  poet’s  heart — 

I’d  rather  be  the  dairy 
man  and  drive  a  little 
cart, 

And  bustle  ’ round  the 
village  in  the  early 
morning  blue, 

And  hang  my  reins 
upon  a  hook,  as  I’ve 
seen  Casey  do. 

— Christopher  Morley 

5.  Vegetables  stored 
out  of  doors  should  have 
some  attention;  contin¬ 
ued  freezing  weather 
will  penetrate  if  extra 
protection  is  not  applied. 
Beets,  carrots,  celery, 
turnip,  parsnip,  salsify 
and  leek  should  be  well 
covered. 

12.  If  you  want  large 
flowers  from  your  chrys¬ 
anthemums,  you  should 
start  the  cuttings  now. 
Take  stocky  cuttings, 
keep  them  cool,  don’t 
force  them  and  don’t 
let  them  get  pot  bound 
if  you  want  first-class 
stock. 

19.  Show  me  the  am¬ 
bitious  gardener  who 
doesn’t  want  to  grow 
good  muskmelons.  To 
raise  them  you  must 
have  melon  frames, 
which  can  be  built  eas¬ 
ily.  The  frames  should 
be  2'  square,  12"  high 
in  front,  15"  at  back. 

26.  Climbing  roses 
that  were  not  pruned 
after  flowering  last  sum¬ 
mer  should  be  attended 
to  now,  cutting  out  at 
the  base  any  very  old 
shoots.  This  should  be 
done  yearly  in  order  to 
keep  a  supply  of  young, 
productive  wood. 

6.  The  different  types 
of  primula  make  very 
fine  pot  plants  for  dec¬ 
oration  in  the  house. 
Both  the  obconica  and 
Chinese  sorts  should  be 
sown  now  in  order  to 
have  good  sized  plants 
which  will  bloom  next 
winter. 

13.  Early  flowering 
shrubs  such  as  lilacs, 
wistaria,  Deutzia  gra¬ 
cilis,  rhododendrons, 

climbing  roses,  etc.,  can 
be  forced  in  the  green¬ 
house  now.  Well  bud¬ 
ded  plants  can  be  lifted 
from  outside  and  forced 
in  the  dwelling. 

20.  Next  to  a  green¬ 
house  stands  the  hotbed 
as  a  friend  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  This  is  the  time 
to  start  one,  using  plenty 
of  good  live  manure 
thoroughly  tramped 
down.  Don’t  have  the  , 
manure  too  dry,  and  I 
cover  it  with  4"  of  soil. 

27.  Seeds  of  early 
vegetables  and  flowers 
can  be  sown  indoors.  If 
you  have  a  bay  window 
it  makes  an  ideal  place 
for  this  work.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown 
thinly  and  the  seed¬ 
lings  transplanted  while 
they  are  small. 

7.  Mushrooms  are 
easy  to  grow.  Start  a 
bed  now  in  your  cellar 
or  under  one  of  the 
benches  in  the  green¬ 
house.  Fresh  stable 
manure  should  be  put 
in  12"  deep.  After 

spawning,  cover  with  1" 
of  soil  and  keep  dark. 

14.  Geraniums  stored 
in  the  cellar  over  win¬ 
ter  should  be  looked 
over,  and  if  the  wood 
is  shriveling  they  should 
be  moistened  occasion¬ 
ally.  Bulbs  such  as 
dahlia,  canna,  gladiolus, 
etc.,  should  be  covered 
with  sand  if  too  dry. 

21.  You  can  sow  in 
the  hotbeds  now  all  the 
vegetables  and  flower 
seeds  recommended  for 
sowing  in  the  green- 
house  early  in  the 
month.  Sow  the  seeds 
in  rows  about  6"  apart. 
Of  course,  they  must 
be  transplanted  later. 

28.  Sun  rises  6:23 

A.  M.;  Sun  sets  5:32 

P.  M.  Have  you  ever 
had  a  test  made  of  your 
garden  soil  to  find  what 
elements  are  lacking? 
Your  State  Agricultural 
College  will  do  this  for 
you.  Better  write  them 
for  particulars. 

1.  Sun  rises  6:58 
A.  M. ;  Sun  sets  4:57 

P.  M.  February  is  seed 
sowing  month  in  the 
greenhouse,  hotbed  and 
dwelling.  Order  now 
the  seed  pans,  pots  and 
labels;  get  sand,  leaf 
mold  and  sifted  cinders 
for  drainage. 

8.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  early  flowering 
perennials  such  as 
bleeding  heart,  incar- 
villea,  doronicum,  etc., 
that  can  be  forced  in 
the  greenhouse  now. 
Good  sized  plants  may 
be  lifted,  carefully  pot¬ 
ted  and  brought  inside. 

15.  Don’t  neglect  to 
burn  all  the  caterpillar 
nests  you  see,  also  all 
the  innocent  looking  co¬ 
coons  you  see  on  the 
ends  of  the  fruit  tree 
twigs.  Place  some  suet 
or  bones  in  the  orchard 
trees  to  attract  insectiv¬ 
orous  birds. 

22.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  born,  1732.  The 
sweet  pea  is  still  our 
most  popular  annual.  It 
should  be  sown  now  in 
4"  pots  in  the  cool 
greenhouse  or  frames, 
three  seeds  to  a  pot, 
thinning  out  to  one 
later  on. 

The  “raise  your  bit” 
slogan  should  not  be 
limited  to  actual  W9rk 
with  seeds  and  soils; 
every  available  aid  to> 
more  and  better  crops 
should  be  enlisted. 
Among  the  invaluable 
aids  which  practically 
every  gardener  has 
working  with  him  are 
the  birds.  See  to  it,  then, 
that  the  desirable  spe¬ 
cies  about  your  grounds 
— the  nuthatches,  wood¬ 
peckers,  juncos,  tree 
and  song  sparrows — do 
not  lack  food  during 
the  severe  winter 
weather.  Suet,  mixed 
grain  and  sunflower 
|  seed  are  best. 

2.  Candlemas  Day. 
You  can  sow  in  the 
greenhouse  now  cab¬ 
bage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
tomato,  onions,  leek, 
lettuce  and  artichoke. 
These  plants  should  be 
grown  slowly  to  result 
in  stocky,  healthy  plants 
for  setting  out. 

9.  The  tuberous  root¬ 
ed  begonias  make  very 
showy  pot  plants.  They 
are  also  useful  as  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  for  they 
are  a  mass  of  color  at 
all  times.  They  should 
be  ordered  now  and 
started  slowly  any  time 
that  is  convenient. 

16.  Carnations  in  the 
greenhouse  should  be 
kept  well  disbudded. 
They  ought  to  be 
sprayed  weekly  with  a 
weak  solution  of  cop- 
perdine  to  prevent  rust. 
The  benches  should  be 
top  dressed  with  bone 
meal  or  sheep  manure. 

23.  Have  you  made 
any  attempt  to  get  pea 
brush  or  bean  poles 
for  your  garden?  Cedar 
makes  the  best  bean 
poles,  but  oak  will  last 
three  years  and  be  quite 
satisfactory  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Birch  is  the  best 
pea  brush. 
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Inspect  the  roots  of 
potted  plants  to 
remedy  crowding 


For  t  all  growing, 
slender  things 
stakes  are  needed 


Transplant  pot 
started  vegetables 
before  hardening  off 


If  the  floor 
is  concrete 
or  flagged, 
the  hose  is 
the  best 
and  quick¬ 
est  way  to 
clean  it 


In  moving 
the  larger 
tubbed 
plants  care 
should  be 
taken  not 
to  break 
their  stalks 


The  under¬ 
cut  in  prun- 
in  g  makes 
for  a  clean 
job  and  less 
injury  to 
the  bark  of 
the  tree 


Old  -  fash¬ 
ioned  pea 
brush  is 
still  a  gar¬ 
den  favorite 

Do  not 
neglect  to 
prune  cur¬ 
rants  and 
other  cane 
fruits 


Greenhouse 
work  of  all 
sorts  must 
be  attended 
to  promptly 
to  avoid 
complica¬ 
tions 
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Old  English  Interiors, 
Furniture,  Fabrics, 

Floor  Coverings,  Decorations, 


W&J.SLOANE 

Fifth  Ave.&r  47th  St. 
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House  &  Garden 


THE  quaint  charm  of  this  four 
piece  Windsor  Bedroom  Suite 
is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
furniture  which  discerning  people 
so  readily  identify.  And  like  all 
Hathaway  furniture,  its  owner¬ 
ship  is  well  within  the  limits  of 
common-sense  economy. 


The  suite  is  available  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  finishes — a  soft  two-tone 
ivory  enamel,  a  delicate  mauve 
gray,  or  plain  mahogany — and,  in 
any  finish,  the  price  of  the  four 
pieces  illustrated  is  $225. 


W.J I.  Hath  away  Company 

62  West45^  Street  Nemlfork 
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Harmony  in  Furniture  Combinations 

( Continued  from  page  28) 


heavily  constructed,  straight  lined  and 
virile  ornamented  pieces  of  Louis  XIV, 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  Renaissance, 
Gothic,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  and 
its  pitiable  clod  of  a  stepson,  American 
Mission.  The  mixing  of  these  periods 
(except  the  last  mentioned)  requires 
discrimination.  In  these  instances  the 
purpose  is  contrast.  A  severe  Italian 
credence  can  be  delightfully  contrasted 
with  a  Venetian  painted  chair  of  the 
Louis  XV  variety,  with  curved  lines  and 
soft,  dull  enamel  finish  and  decorations. 
But  a  satinwood  chair  of  Hepplewhite 
design  does  not  mix  with  a  Louis  XIV 
chair;  one  is  pompous  and  elaborate 
and  the  other  refined  and  delicate.  In 
combining  contrasts,  then,  the  point 
should  be  that  one  relies  upon  severity 
of  line,  the  plain  surface  of  the  wood, 
the  perfection  of  proportion  to  make  it¬ 
self  felt;  the  other  piece  upon  its  grace¬ 
fulness  of  line,  its  delicate  decorations 
and  the  feeling  of  unsuspected  rhythm 
in  its  turning. 

Two  elaborate  things  of  too  varied 
proportions  cannot  combine.  Against 
the  simple  must  be  set  the  delicate, 
against  the  undecorated  the  decorated. 
Where  one  piece  depends  for  its  values 
upon  the  color  of  the  wood,  the  other 
must  depend  on  its  color  of  pigment. 

The  use  of  painted  furniture  in  a 
room  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 
But  by  painted  furniture  I  do  not 'mean 
using  peasant  pieces  or  similar  Ameri¬ 
can  modes  in  a  room  with  delicate  furni¬ 
ture  of  wood  finishes;  I  mean  the  pieces 
of  French,  Italian  or  perhaps  English 
design  which  are  of  graceful  line  and 
usually  have  carved  ornamentation. 

Combining  Different  Woods 

The  combinations  of  different  woods 
is  an  everyday  problem.  We  have  on 
hand,  for  example,  several  pieces  of 
mahogany,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  create 
a  new  living  room  in  mahogany ;  we’re 
tired  of  mahogany,  perhaps,  and  wish 
to  buy  new  pieces.  In  such  instances 
I  generally  advise  putting  the  mahogany 
pieces  upstairs  in  bedrooms — the  ever¬ 
present  Empire  sofa  making  an  excellent 
piece  for  an  upstairs  hall — and  beginning 
afresh  downstairs  with  Italian  walnut, 
which  seems  to  be  the  wood  of  the  day, 
for  the  living  room,  or  oak,  darkly 
stained,  well  waxed  and  antiqued,  oak 
of  the  Italian  or  English  type.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  mahogany  must  remain,  there 
are  two  solutions :  combine  painted  fur¬ 


niture,  in  soft  greens,  well  antiqued,  or 
soft  deep  creams  and  blues,  not  too  deli¬ 
cate  but  of  a  tone  which  looks  well  with 
the  mahogany.  In  this  way  we  have  re¬ 
freshed  our  room  by  the  combination. 
In  a  room  with  mahogany  and  gray 
walls,  use  some  soft  green  painted  furni¬ 
ture  with  a  gray  carpet  and  a  broad 
striped  linen  of  green  and  gray  and 
green  taffeta  undercurtains.  This  has 
the  chaste  character  of  the  mahogany 
while  color  and  feeling  have  been  in¬ 
troduced. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  have  ma¬ 
hogany  scraped  and  stained  to  the  brown 
of  walnut.  Then  supply  new  pieces  in 
walnut.  Have  one  small  table  or  a 
workstand  or  a  small  chair  with  dull 
gold  lines  that  enrich  and  set  off  the 
wood.  Being  in  a  small  piece,  they  will 
not  be  too  “dressy.” 

Oak  and  mahogany  do  not  mix  either 
in  color  or  grain,  since  the  textures  are 
too  varied.  Walnut  does  not  mix  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  mahogany,  but  by  stain¬ 
ing  it  can  be  made  to  combine,  since 
the  grain  is  similar. 

Rosewood,  mahogany  and  a  few 
painted  pieces  combine  nicely.  Also  do 
black  and  blue  lacquer.  Red  lacquer 
looks  better  with  mahogany  or  oak. 

The  Uses  of  Wicker 

The  subject  of  combining  wicker  is 
quite  important.  Wicker  is  the  chief 
inexpensive  “filler  in.”  It  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  any  of  the  coarser  grained 
woods,  but  it  is  most  unsuitable  with 
fine  mahogany  or  any  furniture  of  the 
more  delicate  periods.  Painted  furni¬ 
ture  and  wicker  go  well  together  when 
the  former  has  a  simple  character  with¬ 
out  any  period  pretentions.  Much  has 
to  do  with  the  way  tire  wicker  is  treated. 
Well  enameled  in  very  dark  tones,  rather 
compactly  woven,  and  cushioned  in  ve¬ 
lour  or  some  plain,  richly  toned  fabric, 
wicker  may  be  combined — not  ideally 
but  adequately — with  walnut  or  oak  in 
a  living  room.  Left  unstained,  how¬ 
ever,  upholstered  in  a  cheap,  gaudy  cre¬ 
tonne  and  put  into  a  living  room,  it 
spoils  both  the  room  and  loses  value 
itself.  The  chief  claim  for  wicker  is 
its  cheapness  and  adaptability.  Today, 
in  its  unfinished  state,  a  porch  chair; 
tomorrow,  in  its  enameled  glory,  in  the 
living  room ;  next  week,  somewhat  shab¬ 
bier,  in  the  guest  room ;  and  finally,  as 
full  of  squeaks  and  wabbles  as  an  old 
man,  it  finds  it  way  up  to  the  playroom ! 


The  Bookplates  of  Book  Lovers 
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some  intimate  connection  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  development  and  it  thus  deserves 
to  be  preserved  as  a  human  document. 
But  there  have  been  millions  of  book¬ 
plates  engraved  and  printed  since  the 
necessity  for  them  and  their  vogue  ap¬ 
peared.  The  provident  book  collector 
or  book  owner  naturally  had  many  more 
copies  of  his  bookplate  printed  and  en¬ 
graved  than  found  their  way  into  books. 
It  was  so  with  the  bookplates  of  Samuel 
Pepys  and  of  Charles  Dickens.  Many 
of  these  have  been  preserved  and  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  collectors  and 
dealers  in  literary  property.  Now  it  is 
only  within  comparatively  few  years 
that  collectors  have  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  collecting  bookplates.  The 
hobby,  once  led  forth  and  saddled,  found 
many  an  eager  rider,  and  to-day  there 
are  hundreds  of  collectors  in  America 
and  Europe  and  many  important  ex 
libris  societies;  moreover,  a  number  of 
publications  are  devoted  solely  to  the 
subject  of  bookplates  and  their  col¬ 
lectors.  Nearly  all  of  our  great  libraries 
have  bookplate  collections.  The  British 


Museum  Print  Room,  for  instance,  con¬ 
tains  one  consisting  of  34,468  ex  libris, 
the  bequest  of  Lord  Franks. 

Heraldry  in  Design 

The  revival  of  interest  in  the  graphic 
arts  which  made  itself  manifest  in  the 
1890’s  led  to  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
book  lovers  to  provide  themselves  with 
bookplates  of  a  more  attractive  nature 
than  heretofore  they  had  concerned 
themselves  with.  In  Europe  heraldic 
engraving  had  more  or  less  degenerated 
to  insipidity,  and  the  great  demand  for 
more  spirited  work  which  was  brought 
about  by  bookmen  produced  such  en¬ 
gravers  cf  bookplates  as  the  late  George 
W.  Eve,  who  himself  wrote :  “Heraldry 
must  be  treated  with  the  same  consider¬ 
ation  for  tire  ordinary  principles  of 
good  design  that  would  be  applied  to 
any  other  species  of  composition.  It 
has  too  frequently  been  the  custom  to 
regard  heraldry  as  something  of  so  pro¬ 
foundly  mysterious  nature  that  it  was 
thought  to  excuse  poverty  of  invention, 
( Continued  on  page  54) 
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FRANK  P.  WHI  TING.  Architect  and  Decorator 


oP  Golonial  Pays 


OW  beautiful  and  wholly  charming  they  were!  Even  toda 
the  spirit  of  those  historic  times.  What  an  appealing  sen 
very  essence  of  Home — they  create. 

lately  there  remains  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  a  nunr 
ions  containing  their  original  scenic,  or  "landscape  papers, 
ave  reproduced — and  with  such  fidelity  that  some  of  our 
used  to  restore  the  rooms  in  which  the  original  papers  appeared, 


designs  in  the  Strahan  line — recognized  by  prominent  Decorators  throughout 
America  as  foremost  in  both  artistic  value  and  quality. 

Strahan  papers  and  fabric  effects  are  on  sale  in  all  the  principal  cities.  Write  to  us  for 
the  name  of  the  Decorator  or  Dealer  in  your  vicinity  from  whom  they  may  be  obtained. 

Thomas  Strahan  Company 

Manufacturers  of  cDistinctiPe  ‘Wall  decorations 

CHELSEA,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK:  417  Fifth  Avenue  CHICAG  O'  59  East  Adams  Street 
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DISTINCTIVE  FURNITURE 

From  Berkey  Gay 


Seldom  can  you  find  enamel  furniture 
so  individual,  so  smart  as  this  at¬ 
tractive  suite  from  Berkey  &  Gay. 

The  interlacing  ovals  and  graceful  curves 
are  interestingly  conceived.  In  dark 
green,  blue  or  yellow,  with  enlivening 
touches  of  other  colors,  this  suite  makes  a 
gay  little  room  where  any  woman  would 
feel  youthful. 

Another  pleasant  bit  of  news — it  is  not 
expensive !  But  like  every  Berkey  &  Gay 
piece  this  furniture  is  so  excellently 


Such  a  comfortable  little 
rocking  chair  for  you  to 
sit  in  while  you  knit  or 
do  a  bit  of  fine  sewing 


made  that  it  may  be  treasured  for  a  life¬ 
time,  even  for  generations.  The  best 
furniture  shops  have  Berkey  &  Gay  Fur¬ 
niture.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
finding  it,  write  to, us  and  we  will  gladly 
tell  you  where  you  can  see  our  new  styles. 
Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Company,  186 
Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


It  is  fun  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  when  you  find 
yourself  in  a  dainty  and 
beautiful  bed  like  this  one 


Our  artists  decorate  every 
piece  by  hand 


The  Bookplates  of  Book  Lovers 
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ignorant  drawing,  and  incoherent  com¬ 
position.  .  .  .  Every  form  of  art  has 
peculiarities  which  more  or  less  control 
its  technique,  and  heraldry  no  less  than 
others;  but  that  is  all.  Artistic  weak¬ 
ness  is  no  less  weak  because  it  is 
heraldic.” 

With  the  revival  of  bookplates,  book- 
lovers  who  possessed  them  came  to  take 
an  interest  in  exchanging  copies  of  their 
own  ex  libris  slips  for  copies  of  other 
bookplates  that  particularly  interested 
them.  That  was  the  beginning.  As 
some  of  the  foremost  modern  artists 
turned  their  hand  to  bookplate  design¬ 
ing,  and  as  some  of  the  most  noted  en¬ 
gravers  and  etchers  of  the  day  did  not 
consider  the  ex  libris  too  little  for  their 
attention,  some  very  remarkable  book¬ 
plates,  truly  works  of  art  in  themselves, 
came  into  being.  I  recall  with  what 
pleasure  I  regarded  one  by  Edwin  Abbey 
for  Brander  Matthews  and  Walter 
Crane’s  by  himself,  which  the  owners 
had  the  kindness  to  send  me.  Is  it 
any  wonder  I  started  to  collect  other 
examples?  Soon  followed  bookplates  by 
Laurence  Housman,  Gordon  Craig 
(Ellen  Terry’s  gifted  son),  D.  Y.  Cam¬ 
eron,  the  famous  English  etcher,  Max 
Klinger  (whom  the  Germans  regard  as 
their  greatest  etcher),  Aubrey  Beards¬ 
ley,  Felix  Bracquemond,  Evert  van 
Muyden,  Gavarni’s  bookplate  for  the 
brothers  De  Goncourt,  and  so  on.  Be¬ 
fore  long  I  was  discovering  early  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonial  bookplates,  but  the  fever 
of  omnivorousness  never,  fortunately, 
threw  the  pursuit  out  of  just  propor¬ 
tions  to  other  things.  That  is  why  I 
think  I  have  always  enjoyed  and  always 


will  continue  to  enjoy  my  collection  of 
bookplates  of  booklovers.  It  is  eclectic 
in  scope  but  contains  nothing  unworthy, 
much  that  is  historically  interesting, 
and  so  much  that  is  intrinsically  beauti¬ 
ful  that  I  should  miss  communion  with 
it.  That,  I  think,  is  as  any  private 
collection  should  be. 

Preserving  a  Collection 

As  bookplates  take  up  so  very  little 
room — even  thousands  of  them — and  are 
easily  displayed,  the  subject  is  one  that 
has  a  practical  side  to  its  appeal.  Then 
every  bookplate  tells  its  own  story,  and 
twenty  bookplates  represent  a  collec¬ 
tion  as  truly  as  twenty  thousand;  so 
one  need  not  think  of  the  collecting  of 
ex  libris  as  a  hobby  beyond  either  one’s 
income  or  one’s  patience.  Even  the 
prices  a  bookplate  collector  has  to  pay 
when  purchasing  specimens  from  any 
of  the  very  many  dealers  both  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  in  Europe  are  really  insignifi¬ 
cant  as  compared  to  the  prices  which 
collectors  of  other  things  have  to  pay 
to  acquire  even  their  “finds.”  Of 
course,  extremely  rare  bookplates  com¬ 
mand  good  prices,  but  bookplates  of 
even  great  interest  usually  have  their 
prices  in  cents,  against  dollars  asked  for 
other  collectable  things. 

The  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bookplates  Society  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  and  other  ex 
libris  exhibitions  taking  place  else¬ 
where  from  time  to  time,  are  doing  much 
to  keep  before  the  public  mind  the  in¬ 
terest  inherent  in  the  bookplate  and  the 
place  it  steadily  maintains  in  the  af¬ 
fections  of  collector  and  booklover  alike. 


Begin  the  Day  in  a  Breakfast  Room 
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tion,  perhaps,  of  a  narrow  serving 
table  or  a  small  built-in  buffet  fitted 
into  a  shallow  recess  below  a  group  of 
diamond  paned  windows,  and  a  hanging 
cupboard  in  peasant  style  to  hold  the 
breakfast  service  of  English  cottage 
china  bordered  with  bright,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  posies.  There  usually  is  space, 
however,  for  a  few  of  the  minor  deco¬ 
rative  accessories  in  the  way  of  flower 
boxes,  bowls  and  wall  holders  of  wood, 
pottery  or  painted  metal,  Chinese  bird 
cages  of  lacquered  wood  resplendent 
with  silk  tassels,  beads  and  carved 
ivory  ornaments,  or  fish  globes  and 
aquaria  of  tinted  or  painted  glass  with 
ornate  pedestals  enriched  with  carving 
or  chinoiserie,  which  impart  just  the 
touch  of  color  and  novelty  which  some¬ 
times  is  needed  to  redeem  a  room  from 
the  commonplace. 

The  lighting  fixtures,  too — for  there 
will  be  dark  winter  mornings  when 
artificial  light  is  necessary — may  be  as 
decorative  as  one  chooses,  and  are 
available  in  designs  to  harmonize  with 
every  period  and  scheme  of  furnish¬ 
ing.  Thus,  to  accompany  Windsor  or 
ladder-back  chairs,  gate-leg  tables  and 
rag  rugs,  excellent  reproductions  of 


Colonial  sconces  may  be  had  in  brass 
and  wrought  iron ;  or  for  the  garden 
room,  effective  wall  brackets  are  made 
in  the  form  of  enameled  flower  pots 
whence  arise  clusters  of  flower  shaped 
electric  bulbs  in  various  colors. 

Novelty  a  Necessity 

Of  course  the  effort  to  achieve  novel¬ 
ty  must  not  be  carried  to  the  point  of 
freakish  absurdity,  although  with  such 
a  wealth  of  material  at  hand  it  often 
is  difficult  to  practice  self-restraint.  To 
make  the  breakfast  room  different  from 
any  other,  to  make  it  unconventional, 
to  make  it  animated  and  glowing,  and 
yet  to  keep  it  well  within  the  bounds 
of  artistic  propriety  and  good  taste, 
seems  a  paradoxical  injunction. 

However,  if  art,  as  we  are  told,  is 
“the  reflection  of  a  personality,”  there 
is  after  all  but  slight  danger  so  long  as 
the  directing  spirit  of  the  endeavor  is 
sane  and  sweet.  And  the  truant  joy 
of  experimenting  with  original  theories 
of  line  and  color,  and  of  giving  free  and 
open  expression  to  one’s  personal 
preferences  without  regard  to  the  cut 
and  dried  conventions  of  decorative  sci¬ 
ence,  is  richly  worth  the  risk. 


The  Care  of  Leather  Furniture 
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strength  and  grain  of  good  leather  in 
it.  It  will  wear.  You  can  keep  it 
dressed  up  with  a  damp  cloth  and  at 
the  end  of  five  or  six  years,  if  it  begins 
to  show  signs  of  wear,  you  can  send  it 
back  where  you  bought  it.  Or  if  they’ve 
gone  out  of  business  from  trying  to 
cater  to  the  kind  of  customers  who 
would  rather  go  down  to  X’s  and  get 
something  not  nearly  as  good  for  ‘ever 
so  much  less,’  why  you  can  send  it  to 
a  leather  manufacturer  to  be  refinished. 
It  will  come  back  looking  five  years 


younger  and  ready  to  withstand  once 
more  the  ravages  of  Betty’s  feet  or  the 
attempts  of  Junior  to  convert  it  into 
a  high  class,  exclusive  sliding  pond 
whenever  Mademoiselle  has  her  back 
turned. 

“But  there  isn’t  any  Hereafter  for 
machine  buffed  leather  nor  for  splits. 
They  can’t  be  refinished  satisfactorily. 
So  I  should  say  the  way  to  keep  your 
leather  furniture  good,  is  to  buy  it  good. 
See?” 

“Yes,”  said  I  meekly,  “I  see.” 
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Inside  The  Home 
And  Out 


MORE  and  more  are  homebuilders  learning  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  use  of  rare  and  ex¬ 
pensive  woods  is  no  longer  necessary  in  building  even 
the  most  pretentious  of  dwellings. 

More  and  more  they  are  learning  that  no  great  variety 
of  woods  is  essential;  that,  in  fact,  there  is  one  wood  perfectly 
adapted  to  every  requirement  of  modern  homebuilding,  from 
staunch  framing  and  durable  exterior  finish  to  the  finest  in¬ 
terior  trim. 

That  one  all-purpose  wood  is 


Southern  Pine 


The  Wood  of  Service 


Home  building  with  workable,  durable  Southern  Pine  is  true  economy,  with  no  sacrifice  of  service  and 
satisfaction.  Southern  Pine,  most  plentiful  of  woods,  costs  less  than  any  other  building  material  of  any¬ 
thing  like  its  high  quality. 

If  you  are  planning  home  building  or  home  remodeling,  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while 
to  send  for  the  two  valuable  booklets,  “The  Interior  of  Your  Home’’  and  “Beauty  Plus 
Sendee  in  Floors.”  They  are  free  to  you  if  you  mention  this  magazine  in  your  request. 


VELVE1 


r^t 


Made  by  Sanford  Mills 


NO  OTHER  upholstery  fabric  combines 
rich,  decorative  appearance  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  wearing  qualities  to  such  extent  as  the 
beautiful  and  famous  Chase  Mohair  Velvets. 


Made  from  the  lustrous  fleece  of  the  Angora  goat, 
they  have  been  for  over  thirty  years  the  exclusive 
upholstery  in  the  leading  hotels  and  households  of 
America — practical — economical — luxurious. 


Upholstery  of  Chase  Mohair  Velvets  lives  through  a 
generation  of  severe  use — the  patterns  enchant  with 
their  harmonious  and  unique  colorings — no  wearing 
out  in  spots — a  comfortable,  sanitary  covering  for 
worth  while  furniture. 


Say  "Chase”  When  Buying  Upholstery 


L-C-CUASE  &  co- 

Boston 

NEWYORK  DETROIT  CH1CAOO 


Leaders  in  Manufacturing  Since  1 847 


Chase  Mohair  Velvets 
look  their  best  at  all  times, 
and  require  a  minimum 
amount  of  care:  fast  colors 
and  scores  of  shades,  tapes¬ 
try  effects,  stripes  and  fig¬ 
ure  designs  to  choose  from. 


The  Possibilities  of  Wall  Board 

( Continued,  from  -page  29) 


are  filled  with  fish  glue  or  Portland 
cement  and  sandpapered  and  the  whole 
on  being  tinted  presents  the  unbroken 
appearance  of  a  plastered  wall. 

The  common  criticism  advanced 
against  wallboard  is  that  it  buckles  and 
bulges.  The  better  grade  boards  are 
guaranteed  against  absorbing  moisture 
and  the  manufacturers  advise  nailing 
them  into  place  according  to  their  direc¬ 
tions.  However,  the'  best  panel  work  is 
always  loose,  and  architects  usually  pre¬ 
fer  to  put  up  panels  so  they  can  slide 
in  the  grooves  of  the  stiles  and  rails. 
These  grooves  should  be  deeper  than 
necessary,  so  the  panels  can  pull  in  or 
push  out. 

Small  Home  Uses 

For  bungalows  and  country  houses 
wallboard  may  be  used  to  considerable 
advantage.  There  are  a  great  many 
very  charming  small  homes  where  it  has 
been  effectively  employed  throughout.  A 
different  scheme  of  paneling  in  different 
rooms  produces  a  pleasing  variety.  For 
the  dining  room  and  halls  there  comes  a 
grained  board  which  gives  the  effect  of 
wood  panels,  and  there  is  a  tiled  board 
to  be  white  enameled  for  kitchen  and 
bathroom.  The  board  is  also  used  for 
the  ceilings  and  it  is,  in  addition  to 
being  warm,  both  clean  and  durable. 

It  is  an  especially  attractive  proposi¬ 
tion  for  log  bungalows  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Exposed  studding  is  never  very 
inviting  nor  particularly  clean,  and  the 
time  and  labor  saving  qualities  of  wall- 
board  commend  it  particularly.  After 
it  is  up  you  need  not  worry  about  leav¬ 
ing  the  house  untenanted  six  months  of 
the  year.  It  will  not  crack  from  cold. 

In  old  or  made-over  houses  wallboard 
has  a  great  many  uses.  It  lends  itself 
especially  to  the  treatment  of  the  attic 
where  the  odd  angles  and  deep  rafters 
give  you  an  opportunity  for  making  pic¬ 
turesque  rooms.  Wallboard  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  route  to  the  billiard  room  you  had 
often  thought  of  having  up  there,  or  the 
sewing  room,  or  the  extra  study  for  the 
older  children. 

In  one  home  where  the  raw  rafters 


were  always  an  annoyance,  the  attic  was 
transformed  into  a  light  gray  enameled 
source  of  delight  in  this  way.  The  raf¬ 
ters,  as  in  most  attics,  slanted  from  the 
floor  right  up  to  a  point  in  the  roof, 
where  they  met.  Two  feet  in  from  the 
side  wall  of  the  house  a  false  verti¬ 
cal  wall  was  built  of  board.  The  floor 
space  cut  off  by  this  wall  from  the  rest 
of  the  room  was  used  as  a  storage  space 
to  be  reached  by  sliding  doors.  This 
vertical  wall  was  4'  6"  in  height.  By 
building  it  further  in,  you  may  make  it 
6'  high. 

Above  this  vertical  wall  the  board 
followed  the  slant  of  the  rafters  and  was 
nailed  directly  over  them.  At  a  desir¬ 
able  height  from  the  floor  the  board 
was  run  across  parallel  to  the  floor, 
making  a  false  ceiling.  The  whole  tiring 
was  then  painted  gray  and  enameled. 
An  odd  effect  may  be  obtained  by  nail¬ 
ing  the  board  in  between,  instead  of 
over,  the  rafters,  about  6"  in,  making  a 
beamed  ceiling. 

One  clever  use  of  wallboard  was  in  a 
remodeled  house  where  the  children’s 
bath  was  reached  through  one  of  the 
bedrooms.  As  the  children  grew  older 
this  became  inconvenient.  The  bedroom 
was  a  large  one.  Part  of  it  was  walled 
off  with  wallboard,  making  a  passage¬ 
way  on  which  both  bedrooms  and  the 
bathroom  opened.  After  the  bedroom 
was  redecorated  the  change  was  not  per¬ 
ceptible. 

The  opposite  was  done  in  the  case  of 
a  square  passageway  between  two  girls’ 
bedrooms.  This  was  given  a  front  wall 
and'  the  two  bedroom  doors  opening  into 
it  made  it  a  splendid  accessible  closet 
for  the  growing  wardrobes  of  two  grow¬ 
ing  daughters. 

In  the  present  enthusiasm  for  exten¬ 
sive  canning,  a  preserve  room  becomes  a 
necessity.  It  is  easy  to  make  one  out 
of  wall-board  and  a  corner  of  the  cel¬ 
lar.  By  enclosing  one  of  the  cellar 
windows  this  room  can  be  kept  as  cool 
as  desired. 

Wallboard  over  a  wood  frame  can 
also  be  used  for  building  additional 
closets  in  rooms. 


War  Garden  Activities  in  the  Small  Town 

( Continued  from  page  36) 


were  stored  in  the  best  approved  fash¬ 
ion — sweet  potatoes  in  a  warm  dry  place, 
carrots,  beets  and  turnips  in  dry  sand, 
potatoes  and  cabbage  in  a  cool,  dark 
corner,  celery  in  trenches,  French  endive 
and  rhubarb  transplanted  to  covered 
pots  in  the  cellar.  Many  of  these  women 
will  not  spend  a  dollar  on  either  fruits 
or  vegetables  this  whole  winter !  I  really 
feel  tempted  to  call  Mr.  Hoover’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  town. 

In  another  small  community,  interest 
centered  on  gardens  for  the  public  school 
children.  While  these  were  conducted 
on  home  grounds,  by  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves,  seed  was  furnished  them 
practically  free,  and  a  committee  of  the 
elders  directed  the  work.  A  good  vege¬ 
table  exhibit,  with  suitable  prizes, 
rounded  out  their  efforts.  The  adults 
planted,  too,  as  never  before,  and  were 
able  later  to  contribute  liberally  of  their 
bountiful  crops  to  the  nearest  army  base 
hospital.  These  older  gardeners  also 
planned  for  a  lecture  on  reconstruction 
work  in  the  devastated  districts,  the 
proceeds  realized  to  be  applied  to  that 
purpose. 

In  a  certain  small  Pennsylvania  town, 
the  women  with  the  help  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  started  a  Garden  Club  Pre¬ 
paredness  contest.  War  gardens  cover¬ 


ing  thirty-six  acres  in  one  parcel — eleven 
hundred  school  gardens — besides  three 
acres  in  a  public  park,  were  cultivated 
in  addition  to  an  unusual  number  of 
home  gardens  that  were  said  to  have 
increased  in  production  at  least  one 
hundred  percent  over  former  years. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  that 
people  who  went  into  gardening  last 
year — whatever  their  success — are  more 
enthusiastic  now  than  ever.  Even  fail¬ 
ures  seemed  to  inspire  new  efforts. 
While  in  many  cases  the  purpose  at  first 
was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  family 
table,  later  even  those  who  hired  help 
brought  their  produce  to  the  highest 
local  price,  still  maintained  the  venture 
had  paid.  Not  only  were  better,  fresher 
vegetables  secured  for  daily  use,  but  a 
part  of  the  demand  on  the  general  mar¬ 
kets  was  cut  off,  leaving  that  much 
more  for  the  world’s  supply. 

With  the  coming  year  there  will  be 
greater  necessity  for  each  family  to  try 
to  meet  its  own  requirements.  One  of 
the  Hoover  food  experts  recently  wrote 
me,  “There  is  going  to  be  more  need 
for  gardens  this  spring  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  !”  We  can  profit  by  last  year’s  ex¬ 
perience,  by  the  success  and  failures  of 
those  around  us.  We  can  get  an  earlier 
( Continued  on  page  58) 
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Home  of  Win.  B.  SheppmT  &jmryd,'Phi|j><j»tptifa 
A  refit.  ‘Ilinmns  B.  Lfpplncolt,  PBilodelpKta 
,TWh«d  "CREO-DIPT”  Stained  ShlngWi^d^  roof. 
Color;  Mo»»<3.n«. 


The  creative  tendency  in  modern  archie 
tecture  is  sometimes  curbed  by  limitations 
in  the  practical  use  of  materials. 


This  example  of  the  use  of  Thatched  "  CREO- 
DIPT  "  Stained  Shingles  for  this  unusual  and 
artistic  home  indicates  the  possibilities  of  using  a 
present-day  material  developed  in  a  scientific  way. 

“CREO-DIPT”  Stained  Shingles  for  Thatched  Roof 
solve  the  architect's  problem  of  securing  artistic  effects. 
They  are  stained  in  weather-grey,  moss-green  or  other 
color  desired,  bent  and  sawed  so  that  ordinary  work¬ 
men  can  lay  easily  by  following  our  specifications. 

“CREO-DIPT”  Stained  Shingles  are  also  furnished  in 
Dixie- White,  24-inch  length,  for  side  walls. 

“CREO-DIPT”  Hand-Rived  Cypress  Shingles  are 
another  specialty  for  side-wall  material. 

And  then  there  is  the  regular  line  of  “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained  Shingles,  any  color  desired,  standard  grades 
for  roof  and  side  walls. 

A  book  of  "  CREO-DIPT "  homes  for  regular  work  and  a  book  of 
“  CREO-DIPT  ”  Thatched  Roofs  for  thatched  work  give  many  pleasing 
examples  of  interest  to  home  builders  and  architects. 

Working  drawings  of  construction  with  standard 
specifications  and  instructions  for  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  Thatched  Roofs  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

CREO-DIPT  COMPANY,  Inc., 

NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 


..... .....  . . . 


Jpiif 


ii  Another  view  of  Wm  B.  Sheppard's  Home, Cynwyd, 
J  Philadelphia.  Arch  Thomas  B.  Lippincott,  Phila- 
B  delphia.  Thatched  '  CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles 
»  used  for  Roof.  Color. 
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Little  Trees 
At  Little  Prices 
For  Every  Purpose 

FROM 

little  Jfarms 

BIRTHPLACE  OF  LITTLE  TREES  THAT  LIVE 

Why  you  should  buy  trees  and  shrubs 
this  year  and  why  you  should 
buy  them  early  ! 

Before  the  war  Europe  supplied  a  large  portion  of 
the  nursery  stock  used  in  America.  That  source  of 
supply  is  now  cut  off.  American  growers  have  curtailed 
production  during  the  past  two  years.  Consequently 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  scarcity  of  planting  material 
and  prices  will  be  correspondingly  high. 

Be  Forehanded — Save  Money 

Buy  little  trees  now, — plant  them  out  for  borders 
and  edging  for  your  vegetable  garden,  also  in  rows 
like  vegetables  and  flowers.  Employ  the  Little  Tree 
Garden  idea  and  set  the  trees  out  without  additional 
labor;  they  will  require  practically  no  care;  they  will 
add  beauty  and  charm  to  your  vegetable  plot,  and  they 
will  be  increasing  in  size  and  value  all  the  time. 

It’s  real  economy  and  pleasure. 

With  a  Little  Tree  Garden  on  your  land 
it  is  always  planting  season  with  you 

How  many  times  while  walking  about  your  estate 
have  you  thought  “A  little  blue  spruce  would  ‘brighten 
up’  this  corner”  or  “A  few  shade  trees  right  here  would 
be  just  the  place  to  swing  a  hammock  this  hot  day,” 
or  “I  wish  that  objectionable  view  on  my  neighbor’s 
property  was  screened  from  sight,”  or  “A  mass  plant¬ 
ing  of  Japanese  Barberry  with  its  bright  red  berries 
would  be  cheerful  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,”  or  “A 
privet  hedge  is  just  what  I  need  on  the  front  of  my 
property,”  etc.?  With  a  Little  Tree  Garden  you  can 
carry  out  these  small  plantings  with  your  own  stock 
when  the  spirit  moves. 


Sample  Bargain  Combination  for  Little  Tree  Garden 

52  PLANTS  FOR  $18.00 

This  combination  is  comprised  of  eleven  very  desirable 
species  for  American  planting — all  American-born  and  Amer¬ 
ican-grown.  Below  are  listed  the  varieties,  sizes  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  each  that  make  up  the  combination. 


5  Silver  (Concolor)  Fir . 

2  Juniper;  Red  Cedar . 2 

5  White  Spruce  .  1 

5  Blue  (Colorado)  Spruce .  1 

5  Red  (Norway)  Pine .  1 

5  Douglas  Spruce  (Fir) . 1 

5  Arborvitae  (White  Cedar) .  1 

5  Sugar  (Rock)  Maple .  4 

5  Red  Oak .  2 

5  Japanese  Barberry . 

5  Re  gel’s  Privet .  2 

52  Plants  for  only  $18.00 

This  high  quality  stock  has  been  twice  transplanted  and  root- 
pruned.  These  prices  include  packing  and  delivery  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  company  at  Framingham,  Mass. 

2  of  these  combinations - 105  plants — for  $  34.00 

10  of  these  combinations 525  plants for  125.00 
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Send  for  catalog  today.  Illustrative  and  instructive,  listing  twenty 
million  trees  for  ornament,  shade  and  forest  planting. 

Write  for  specific  information. 

Give  your  conditions  and  object  of  planting.  We  will  advise 
the  proper  planting  materials  and  how  to  have  complete  success. 

lUttle  Jfarmsi  ( Jgear  Boston) 

NURSERIES  OF 

American  Forestry  Company 

Division  K,  15  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


( Continued  from  page  56) 


With  a  hearty  get-together  spirit  stimulated  by  the  local 
garden  club  there  come  better  and  more  productive  crops 


start,  for  now  we  know  just  what  a  huge 
problem  the  country  has  to  work  out. 

What  a  splendid  thing  it  would  be  if 
in  every  town  the  people  would  pledge 
themselves  to  grow  all  they  could,  and 
to  give  their  excess,  either  canned  or 


dried,  to  relieve  the  needy  families  of 
our  vast  fighting  force.  What  new  life 
and  vigor  it  would  put  into  the  men  as 
the  months  drag  along,  to  learn  that 
their  dear  ones  back  home  were  thus 
being  cared  for. 


The  Small  Tree  as  an  Accent  Point 


IF  you  analyze  any  pleasing  land¬ 
scape,  be  it  great  or  small,  you  will 
discover  that  its  attractiveness  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  composition,  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  its  component  parts,  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  some  elements  and  the 
emphasis  of  others.  And  invariably,  I 
think,  you  will  find  one  dominant  fea¬ 
ture  which  sets  the  whole  scheme  in 
scale  and  serves  as  a  focal  point  from 
which  the  eye  can  reach  out  and  absorb 
the  lesser  details.  It  may  be  a  water¬ 
fall  or  a  giant  boulder,  a  lake,  a  house, 
a  tree  or  a  splash  of  sunlight  in  the 
woods — always  it  is  the  one  object 
which  catches  the  eye  and  accents  the 
others. 

The  landscape  architect  knows  all 
about  these  things.  He  knows,  too,  how 
utterly  dead  and  meaningless  is  the  un¬ 
accented  composition — as  spineless  as 
an  unpunctuated  paragraph  through 
which  the  reader’s  mind  struggles  aim¬ 
lessly  in  an  effort  to  discover  what  it 
is  all  about.  So  it  comes  about  that 
skillful  landscaping,  be  it  on  a  small 
scale  or  a  great,  amateur  or  profes¬ 
sional,  gives  full  value  to  accent  points. 
That  trees  are  many  times  selected  to 
serve  as  these  points  is  proof  of  their 
usefulness  in  such  a  connection. 

If  we  eliminate  purely  formal  work 
from  the  discussion,  we  find  that  suc¬ 
cessful  landscaping  follows  Nature  s 
principles  of  arrangement.  So  let  us 
consider  a  few  natural  examples  of  trees 
accenting  the  scheme. 

First  there  is  the  skyline  tree.  In 
the  North  Woods  it  is  the  single  pine, 
dominating  the  hill  crest  for  miles. 
Through  New  England  the  role  is  filled 
by  elm  or  oak,  “sentineling  the  ridge,” 
as  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  so  aptly  ex¬ 
presses  it.  South  and  west  other  spe¬ 
cies  take  up  the  task,  but  in  every 
case  the  result  is  the  same :  a  sudden 
tightening  of  the  grip  which  the  scene 
takes  upon  one’s  imagination. 

Then  there  is  the  winter  tree,  which 
may  be  either  in  silhouette  against  the 
landscape  or  a  background  for  it.  The 
trim  spires  of  the  cedars  against  a 
snowy  hillside  come  to  mind ;  the  last 
fringe  of  scrub  oaks  as  you  leave  the 
woods  and  set  out  across  the  frozen 
meadows ;  the  dark  wall  of  spruces  that 
hems  in  the  lake  at  dusk. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  indefi¬ 
nitely;  but  as  this  is  not  an  essay  on 


Nature,  I  am  going  to  mention  only 
one  more — the  boundary  tree,  the  tree 
that  accents  by  setting  a  limit,  a  stop¬ 
ping  point,  to  a  given  section  of  a 
scheme.  Of  such  is  the  fringe  of  wil¬ 
lows  along  the  stream,  marking  it  defi¬ 
nitely  apart  from  the  sunlit  meadows  on 
either  side.  The  aged  maple  or  elm  so 
often  seen  at  farm  fence  corners  is  an¬ 
other  case  in  point,  though  here  the 
criticism  might  be  made  that  man’s  con¬ 
venience  has  been  as  great  a  causative 
factor  as  Nature’s  artistry. 

The  relation  of  all  this  to  your  own 
landscaping  work  is  simple :  you  should 
draw  upon  Nature  for  your  basic  effects. 
Adapt,  adapt,  adapt.  The  details  may 
be  artificial  to  an  extent,  but  the  domi¬ 
nant  effects  and  accents  should  be  pat¬ 
terned  on  natural  lines. 

I  could  hardly  over-emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  wise  use  of  trees  in  the 
scheme.  They  serve  admirably  to  give 
character  to  the  somewhat  monotonous 
sameness  of  many  a  shrubbery  border; 
used  in  connection  with  a  foundation 
planting  of  broad-leaved  evergreens,  the 
small  conifer  adds  the  needed  contrast 
of  line  and  character.  As  flanking  ac¬ 
cents  for  entrances,  or  to  terminate 
boundary  hedges,  few  growing  things 
are  equal  to  small  or  medium  sized 
trees. 

Do  not  think  that  a  tree  must  be 
large  in  order  to  serve  you.  It  is  not 
only  the  exclamation  point  or  the  period 
that  gives  meaning  lo  the  written  sen¬ 
tence — commas  and  colons  are  quite  as 
important.  In  fact,  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  the  small  tree’s  value  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  larger. 
It  is  easier  to  obtain,  and  it  will  not 
always  remain  small,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things. 

Plan,  therefore,  to  punctuate  your 
landscaping  with  small  trees — -whether 
deciduous  or  evergreen,  the  laws  of  har¬ 
mony  and  Nature  must  determine.  Do 
not  scatter  them  hit-or-miss;  each  must 
make  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole,  which  your  own 
sense  of  fitness  will  have  to  determine. 
Build  up  the  scheme  carefully  as  you 
would  a  prize  essay.  If  every  accent 
and  each  punctuation  mark  is  accurate¬ 
ly  placed,  the  finished  product  will  read 
as  smoothly  as  anything  Cardinal  New¬ 
man  ever  wrote. 

Robert  Stele. 
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Hand  Wrought  Copies  and  Original  Pieces 
in  Brass,  Steel  and  Wrought  Iron  for  the 
Complete  Furnishing  of  the  Fireplace 
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ARTHUR  TODHUNTER 

101  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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The  True  Pianist  Knows 

there  is  no  piano  comparable  to  this  beautiful  Vose  Grand  at  $575 
f.  o.  b.  Boston.  Three  generations  of  the  Vose  family  with  sixty-nine 
years  of  highest  ideals  in  piano  construction  have  given  the  Vose  its 

We  challenge  comparisons. 

enviable  reputation. 

Write  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  and  easy  payment  plan. 

Vose  &  So  ns  Piano  Company 

152  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


ML* 

W 

Radiator  Obscuring  With 
Decorative  Metal  Grilles 

This  panelled  window  closet  effect  is  in  the 
magnificent  home  of  Arthur  Curtiss  James, 
New  York.  The  panels  are  hinged,  carrying  out 
the  closet  effect,  and  making  the  radiator  acces¬ 
sible  for  heat  control  or  repairs. 

We  should  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  for 
the  solution  of  your  radiator-obscuring  prob¬ 
lems,  or  be  pleased  to  co-operate  with  your 
architect. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  66-A. 


“THE  BEAUT-I-ATOR” 


The  “Beaut-i-ator”  is  a  portable  all  metal  Radiator  Enclosure.  You  simply  place 
it  over  your  radiator.  Nothing  to  put  together.  Nothing  to  fasten.  No  outside  help 
needed.  Instantly  removable.  Ask  for  the  “Beaut-i-ator”  Booklet,  when  you  ask  for 
Booklet  No.  66-A. 
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ETTER  GARDENS”  is  the  keynote  in  1918,  just 
as  ‘‘More  Gardens”  a  year  ago  created  millions  of 
new  ones.  To  get  the  best  results  from  your  gar¬ 
den  you  must  have  the  highest  quality  of  seeds  obtain¬ 
able.  While  the  cost  of  the  seeds  in  your  garden  is  the 
smallest  cost,  it  is  really  the  most  important.  Every 
packet  of  Henderson’s  seeds  has  behind  it  the  accumu¬ 
lated  experience  of  7 1  years  of  successful  seed  raising 
and  selling.  Use  Henderson  s  Tested  Seeds  this  year  and 
get  the  fullest  results  from  your  garden. 

“Everything  for  the  Garden”  is  the  title  of  our  annual 
catalogue.  It  is  really  a  book  of  192  pages,  16  colored 
plates  and  over  1 ,000  half-tones  direct  from  photographs. 
It  is  a  library  of  everything  worth  while  for  the  gardener, 
farmer  or  lover  of  flowers. 

An  Unusual  Offer 

To  obtain  for  our  annual  catalogue,  “Everything  for 
the  Garden,”  described  above,  the  largest  possible  dis¬ 
tribution,  we  make  the  following  unusual  offer:  To 
everyone  who  will  mail  us  1  0c  we  will  send  the  cata¬ 
logue  and  our  ‘  Henderson  Specialty  Collection.  In 
addition,  we  will  send  without  extra  charge  our  Booklet, 
“Better  Gardens.” 

After  all,  it  is  the  actual  results  which  count,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds 
we  have  made  up  this  Henderson  Collection,  consisting 
of  one  packet  of  each  of  the  following  six  great  special¬ 
ties:  Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  White 

Tipped  Scarlet  Radish,  Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters, 
Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas,  all  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which, 
when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash 

payment  on  any  order 
of  seeds,  plants  or  bulbs 
amounting  to  $1.00  or 
over.  Make  this  year  a 
“better  garden”  year. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Company, 

35-57  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

I  enclose  herewith  10c,  for  which  send 
catalogue,  “Everything  for  the  Garden,” 
and  complete  cultural  directions,  “Hend¬ 
erson’s  Specialty  Collection,”  in  coupon 
envelope,  and  booklet,  “Better  Gardens” 
as  advertised  in  House  &c  Garden. 


Name 

Address 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35-37  GORTLANDT  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Giving  the  Garden  a  Running  Start 

( Continued  from  page  26) 

have  ample  time  to  mature  before  fall,  a  dollar  a  bag  or  so,  makes  an  excellent 
Another  is  that  the  weaklings  are  dis-  material  in  which  to  start  seeds.  A  half 
carded  before  the  plants  are  put  in  to  two-thirds  of  the  mixture,  should  be 
their  permanent  positions;  and  they  humus,  the  heavier  the  garden  soil  the 
have  such  a  good  start  that  insects  and  more  humus  being  required.  This  will 
dry  weather  have  less  effect  on  them  give  a  soil  not  only  very  porous,  but 
than  when  they  are  started  from  seed,  very  light,  the  advantage  of  the  latter 
In  starting  your  own  plants,  more-  characteristic  being  that  it  will  not  form 
over,  you  know  exactly  what  you  are  a  crust  on  the  surface  as  ordinary  soil 
getting.  In  buying  promiscuously  you  will  do.  This  would  prevent  a  large  per- 
are  taking  a  big  chance.  In  last  year’s  centage  of  the  seeds  from  ever  coming  up, 
unprecedented  demand  for  vegetable  even  though  they  may  germinate  proper- 
plants,  I  know  of  some  gardeners  who  ly.  The  humus-soil,  on  the  contrary, 
set  out  the  “very  thrifty  pepper  plants”  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  surface 
they  had  obtained,  only  to  have  them  cannot  cohere,  and  as  soon  as  the  little 
develop  into  beautiful  scarlet  salvias!  seeds  sprout  they  come  up  through  it 
You  may  be  enough  of  a  gardener  not  without  having  to  “push”  at  all.  As  a 
to  be  taken  in  that  way,  but  no  gard-  result,  every  good  seed  counts,  and  there 
ener  can  tell  the  pedigree  or  even  the  are  no  misshapen  or  twisted  plants  to 
exact  variety  by  looking  at  a  young  be  discarded.  Such  a  soil,  too,  makes 
plant.  transplanting  very  much  easier;  the  little 

Even  if  you  have  not  the  equipment  particles  of  soil  separate  readily  and 
ready  now  for  starting  your  own  plants,  cling  to  the  foots  as  the  plants  are  taken 
it  is  possible  to  get  ready  for  this  out.  Furthermore,  the  roots  are  not 
spring’s  work  if  you  begin  at  once,  broken  as  they  would  have  to  be  in  get- 
Building  a  hotbed  or  a  small  greenhouse  ting  the  seedlings  out  of  a  heavy  soil, 

in  the  old-fashioned  way  with  hammer  ,  _  , 

and  saw  was  a  time  consuming  job,  1116  »eet*-r!ea 

and  practically  out  of  the  question  for  Next,  there  is  the  problem  of  prepar- 

this  time  of  the  year.  The  first  green-  ing  what,  out  of  doors,  we  would  call  the 
house  I  ever  built — a  little  affair,  10'  “seed-bed.”  It  is  not  enough  just  to 
x  12',  of  homemade  sash  bars  and  old  have  good  soil.  It  must  be  so  placed 
photographers’  plates — was  put  up  in  that  any  surplus  water,  which  will  pass 
February,  but  only  ignorance  and  the  readily  through  such  a  soil  as  described 
enthusiasm  of  youth  led  me  to  do  it.  above,  will  drain  off  readily.  For  this, 

With  the  modern  ready-made  and  and  for  other  reasons  which  will  be  ap- 
standardized  construction  of  hotbeds  parent  later,  it  is  usually  best  to  Use 
and  cold-frames,  however,  and  sectional  “flats”  or  shallow  boxes  to  start  the 
small  greenhouses  in  complete  units,  seeds  in,  instead  of  putting  the  soil 
the  building  of  a  frame  or  a  small  directly  in  the  hotbed  or  the  greenhouse 
greenhouse  is  a  matter  of  hours  where  bench.  Large  flower  pots  are  often 
it  used  to  take  days.  A  hotbed  or  used,  especially  for  the  smaller  quanti- 
frame  against  a  house  where  heat  from  ties  of  seeds.  The  flats  or  seed  boxes 
the  cellar  or  the  heating  plant  in  the  are  2"  to  3"  deep.  They  may  be  made 
cellar  can  be  utilized,  can  be  put  up  with  little  trouble  or  expense  from  any 
very  quickly.  The  most  recent  devel-  light  boxes  of  convenient  size,  such  as 
opment  is  heated  frames,  having  their  those  in  which  crackers  or  canned  goods 
own  heating  system  in  a  separate  out-  come,  and  which  may  be  had  from  the 
side  compartment.  They  may  be  set  grocer’s  for  a  nickel  or  so  apiece.  These, 
up  at  any  time,  temporarily,  if  neces-  cut  up  into  sections  2"  or  so  deep,  and 
sary  on  a  layer  of  manure  on  the  frozen  bottomed  with  the  same  material,  will 
ground.  be  what  are  wanted.  The  bottoms,  how- 

One  of  your  problems  in  starting  to  ever  must  not  be  tight.  The  dry  wood 
build  frames  or  greenhouses  at  this  time  will  swell  as  soon  as  it  becomes  wet,  and 
of  the  year,  of  course,  is  to  get  soil,  the  joints  will  become  nearly  watertight. 
Most  greenhouses  and  commercial  gar-  So  to  provide  for  the  escape  of  any  sur- 
deners  carry  a  large  supply  on  hand,  and  plus  w'ater  that  may  pass  down  through 
you  should  have  no  trouble  in  securing  the  soil,  the  bottom  boards  should  be 
the  few  bushels  likely  to  be  required  J4"  or  so  apart;  or  the  bottom  should 
for  your  needs.  have  a  number  of  holes  bored  in  it. 

As  each  of  these  flats  will  be  large 
Success  With  Seeds  enough  for  the  starting  of  several  seed- 

What  are  the  essentials  of  success  in  lings,  you  will  not  need  many  of  them, 
starting  seeds?  But  as  you  may  also  want  to  use  them 

The  first,  probably,  is  the  personal  for  transplanting,  as  described  later,  and 
equation.  If  you  are  willing  to  devote  as  they  will  hold  but  two  to  six  dozen 
daily  attention  to  your  seeds — a  few  plants  when  transplanted,  you  will  need 
minutes  a  day  at  first,  but  a  half  hour  or  considerably  more  of  them  for  that  pur- 
so,  on  an  average,  after  they!  are  started  pose.  The  flats  for  transplanting  should 
■ — that  is  the  first  consideration.  If  you  be  3"  deep;  and  it  is  well  to  make  up 
are  not,  then  it  will  be  better  to  stop  be-  now  all  you  are  likely  to  need, 
fore  you  begin,  and  save  yourself  the  Whether  the  soil  is  put  in  flats,  or 
labor  and  the  disappointment  which  directly  in  the  frames  or  beds,  it  should 
neglected  plants  will  certainly  bring.  have  under  it  a  layer  of  some  coarse, 
The  first  thing  to  provide,  after  you  porous  material  which  will  serve  to 
have  a  place  in  which  to  start  your  make  the  drainage  still  more  quick  and 
seeds,  is  soil  of  the  right  kind.  A  very  certain.  Small  broken  cinders,  from 
light,  porous  soil  is  necessary.  Many  which  the  fine  ashes  have  been  sifted, 
gardeners  make  the  mistake  of  using  or  sphagnum  moss  (which  can  be  ob- 
ordinary  garden  soil  for  seed  starting  tained  from  any  greenhouse  or  general 
under  glass.  Their  assumption  is  that  seedsman)  are  good  for  this  purpose, 
if  seeds  will  grow  in  it  in  the  garden,  Excelsior  will  do,  but  it  has  the  disad- 

they  should  grow  in  it  in  the  green-  vantage  of  being  non-absorbent,  while 

house  or  the  hotbed.  In  the  first  place,  the  other  materials  mentioned  will  take 
a  very  large  proportion  of  seeds  do  not  up  and  hold  a  large  amount  of  water, 
grow  in  it  in  the  garden,  only  a  small  which  will  go  back  to  the  soil  as  it  is 
proportion  of  the  seeds  sown  coming  required.  A  layer  of  the  drainage  ma- 
up,  under  average  conditions;  and  in  terial  about  a  third  of  the  depth  of  the 

the  second  place,  conditions  in  the  box  or  bench  should  be  put  in  before 

frames  or  greenhouse  are  very  different  the  soil.  In  the  hotbed,  where  the  soil 
from  those  outdoors.  In  a  well  prepared  is  placed  over  the  fermenting  manure, 
garden  surplus  water  has  much  more  of  the  latter,  of  course,  takes  up  any  sur- 
a  chance  to  drain  away  than  it  has  in  a  plus  water  passing  through  the  soil, 
flat  or  a  frame;  and  the  days  are  longer 

and  sunnier  when  planting  is  done  in  **  l  inS  ant*  Planting 

the  open  than  during  February  and  In  filling  the  flats  with  soil  care 
Matfh.  A  mixture  of  clean  garden  soil  should  be  taken  to  press  it  in  firmly, 
and  “humus,”  which  can  be  bought  for  {Continued  on  page  62) 
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Have  Your  Own  Vegetable  Garden 


Select  s 
wants. 


Fottler,  Fiske,  Rawson  Co. 


uch  varieties  as  are  best  adapted  to  your  own 
If  you  need  assistance  mail  a  postal  card  to 


The  Faneuil  Hall  Square 

OUR  SEED  ANNUAL  WILL  BE  MAILED  FREE  AT  ONCE.  It  is 
complete — and  yet  concise  and  to  the  point.  Full  of  lifelike 
illustrations.  We  especially  feature 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS— FARM  SEEDS 

Implements  most  useful  in  home  gardening. 

The  best  fertilizer  to  use. 

The  insecticides  proper  to  use  for  the  destruction  of  the 
various  insects. 


V 

Seed  Store,  Boston,  Mass. 

OUR  practical  experience  of  over  forty  years  in  the  growing  and 
caring  for  seeds  puts  us  in  a  position  to  give  our  customers  the 
benefit  of  our  long  experience. 

This  Seed  Annual  that  we  mail  free  contains  not  only  60  pages  devoted 
to  Vegetable  Seed  but  you  will  find  over  30  pages  devoted  to  Flower 
Seeds;  30  pages  to  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus  with  over  50  illustrations  of 
the  best  varieties;  and  30  pages  to  Roses,  Perennial  Plants,  Shrubs,  etc. 

This  book  is  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it — a  postal  will  do. 


FANEUIL  HALL  SQUARE  FOTTLER,  FISKE,  RAWSON  CO. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Planning  to  Build ? 

Then  Get  This  Valuable 
Country  House  Number 
FREE 

Fifty  or  more  recent  Country 
Houses  —  the  work  of  leading 
architects  throughout  the  country 
— are  illustrated  in  the  October 
Number  of  The  Architectural 
Record — more  than  100  illustra¬ 
tions  and  floor  plans,  showing 
houses  of  all  sizes  and  styles. 

From  this  number  you  are  sure  to  get  ideas  and  suggestions 
which  will  help  you  to  determine  the  best  type  of  house  to 
be  erected ;  the  most  convenient  arrangement  of  rooms ;  the 
most  desirable  materials,  furnishings  and  conveniences. 

Each  month  The  Architectural  Record  presents  a  careful  selection 
of  the  best  current  work  in  the  various  types  of  buildings — with 
an  average  of  100  or  more  illustrations ;  while  in  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  are  described  the  latest  and  best  building  materials,  as  well  as 
the  furnishings  and  specialties  which  add  so  much  of  comfort, 
convenience  and  value. 

This  valuable  Country  House  Number  will  be  sent 
free — also  the  November  and  December,  1917,  is¬ 
sues — if  you  subscribe  now  for  1918.  You  will  thus 
receive  15  attractive  numbers  for  only  #3.00 — the 
regular  yearly  price. 

To  accept  this  offer ,  please  mail  the  coupon  promptly • 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD 

•  MMaaaaaaaaaaaaaaBaBBBBaBBaaBBBaBBaaaaaaaaaaaaaBBBaBaaaBaBaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaBaaaaBaaaBBaaaBaBBaaaaaaBBaaaaaai 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  H.G.  2-18 
Send  me  free  your  October  Country  House  Number,  and  the  issues  of  November  and 
December,  1917*  and  enter  my  subscription  for  the  year  1918,  for  which  find  #3.00  herewith. 
(Add  60  cents  for  Canada,  gi.oo  for  Foreign.) 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Special  Offer 


After  many  centuries  of  dignified  and  unchallenged 
supremacy,  OAK,  “The  Pride  of  the  Permanent 
Home,”  remains  today  the  world’s  premier  hard¬ 
wood.  (And  everybody  knows  it.)  OAK  is  the 
first  hardwood  you  naturally  think  of,  and  the  last 
for  which  you  will  ever  relinquish  your  inherited 
preference.  It  is  “a  natural  heirloom  wood.” 

GOOD  OAK  FURNITURE 

justifies  a  keen  search,  critical  insistence  and  a 
special  order  if  need  be.  Why  accept  alternatives? 

THE  AMERICAN  OAK  MFRS.  ASSN. 

know  the  whys  and  hows  of  Oak.  Ask 
them  any  sort  of  questions.  Please  address 

Room  1414,  14  Main  Street.  Memphis,  Term. 
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Grow  Your  Own  Vegetables 

There  is  greater  need  this  year 
than  ever  to  help  increase  the  food 
supply. 

Plant  and  cultivate  a  garden, 
and  thus  do  your  share.  You’ll  cut 
down  living  expenses,  too. 

You  save  time,  labor,  money, 
and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  by 
using 

Planet  Jr. 

Garden  Implements 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder , 
Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 
sows  all  garden  seeds  from  smallest  up  to  peas  and 
beans,  in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next 
row  at  one  passage,  and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up 
to  two  acres  a  day  all  through  the  season.  A  double 
and  single  wheel  hoe  in  one.  Straddles  crops  till  20 
inches  high,  then  works  between  them.  Steel  frame 
and  14  inch  steel  wheels.  A  splendid  combination  for 
the  family  garden,  onion  grower,  or  large  gardener. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel 
hoe  made.  It  is  a  hand  machine  whose  light,  durable 
construction  enables  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do  the 
cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and 
best  way.  We  make  24  styles — various  prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog,  free  ! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  in  action  and  describes  over 
55  tools,  including  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes, 
Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-wheel  Riding 
Cultivators.  Write  for  it  today! 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1110K  Philadelphia 


Giving  the  Garden  a  Running  Start 

( Continued  from  page  60) 


especially  around  the  edges  and  at  the 
corners.  Where  only  a  few  plants  are 
to  be  started,  “seed-pans,”  which  re¬ 
semble  sawed-off  or  shallow  flower  pots, 
may  be  used  for  sowing  the  seed,  as 
they  take  up  much  less  room  than  the 
flats.  In  either  case,  the  soil  after  be¬ 
ing  put  in,  should  be  watered  very  thor¬ 
oughly,  so  that  it  is  moistened  through 
to  the  bottom,  absorbing  all  the  water 
it  will  take  up  without  getting  soggy. 
The  idea  of  this  is  to  have,  if  possible, 
enough  water  to  carry  the  seeds  until 
after  they  have  germinated  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  water  again.  If  they  can  then 
be  given  another  thorough  watering  on 
some  bright  morning  just  as  they  are 
coming  through,  that  will  carry  them 
well  on  their  way  to  a  strong  start 
without  the  troubles  and  dangers  re¬ 
sulting  from  frequently  wetting  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  seed-bed. 

After  watering,  the  soil  should  be  left 
until  dry  enough  to  mark  off  very  shal¬ 
low  rows  on  the  surface,  about  2"  apart. 
A  small  blunt  stick,  such  as  a  dull  lead 
pencil  or  an  orange  stick,  will  be  handy 
for  this  purpose.  Seeds  such  as  cab¬ 
bage  and  lettuce  should  be  covered  only 
about  Yi"  deep;  beets  may  go  a  little 
deeper;  fine  flower  seeds  should  be 
gently  pressed  down  into  the  soil  sur¬ 
face,  and  barely  dusted  over  with  soil, 
enough  to  cover  them  from  sight.  Of 
course,  every  kind  and  variety  of  seed 
planted  should  be  carefully  labeled,  as 
planted,  and  marked  with  the  date  and 
the  source  of  seed. 

For  several  days  after  planting  quite 
a  high  temperature  may  be  advantage¬ 
ously  given.  Fifty  to  sixty  degrees  at 
night  will  be  none  too  much.  If  there 
are  pipes  under  the  bench,  or  the  flats 
can  be  placed  directly  over  heating  pipes 
so  as  to  get  “bottom  heat,”  a  prompt, 
strong  germination  will  be  greatly 
helped.  The  high  temperature,  of 
course,  tends  to  dry  the  soil  out  quickly. 
This  can  be  counteracted  to  a  great 
extent  by  placing  pieces  of  glass  over  the 
flats  or  seed-pans.  These,  while  admit¬ 
ting  the  light,  keep  a  mulch  of  moist  air 
over  the  surface  and  retard  evaporation. 

Temperature  and  Sunlight 

Once  the  little  seedlings  have  come 
through,  they  will  want  a  temperature 
of  45°  to  55°  at  night.  Peppers,  egg¬ 
plants  and  tomatoes,  besides  salvias  and 
other  tender  flowers,  should  have  at 
least  the  higher  of  these  figures  to  grow 
rapidly,  but  as  they  usually  are  not 
planted  until  later  this  can  easily  be 
given.  But  a  good  temperature  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  keep  them  growing 
properly.  They  must  grow  not  only  fast, 
but  strong,  to  make  good  plants. 

In  addition  to  a  suitable  temperature, 
they  must  have  abundant  sunlight.  And, 
if  started  in  the  greenhouse,  the  nearer 
they  can  be  kept  to  the  glass  the  better. 
This  is  one  reason  why  flats  are  an 
advantage;  they  can  be  started  on  the 
heating  pipes,  and  then  moved  where- 
ever  conditions  are  most  suitable.  They 
must  also  have  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
Every  morning,  unless  there  is  a  severe 


storm,  the  sash  or  the  ventilators  should 
be  opened  enough  to  -change  the  air,  but 
any  direct  draft  on  the  plants  should  be 
avoided.  The  temperature  should  be 
watched,  and  not  allowed  to  run  above 
70°  or  80°  for  any  length  of  time. 
Watering  should  be  done  quite  regularly, 
with  a  fine  spray,  so  as  not  to  knock 
over  the  little  seedlings;  and  it  should 
be  done  early  on  bright  mornings,  so 
that  the  surface  will  remain  wet  as  short 
a  time  as  possible. 

Transplanting 

Transplanting  is  the  next  step:  the 
flats  or  beds  are  prepared  as  before, 
except  that  fine  rotted  manure  should 
be  substituted  for  the  drainage  material, 
or  a  little  bone  flour  added  to  the  soil. 
The  sooner  transplanting  can  be  at¬ 
tended  to  after  the  second  true  leaf 
appears,  the  better,  as  the  plants  at 
once  begin  to  make  a  stocky  growth,  and 
the  danger  of  stem-rot  or  “damping  off” 
is  lessened.  The  little  seedlings  should 
be  set  2"  to  3"  apart  each  way.  The 
forefinger,  or  a  small  stick  about  the 
same  size,  is  used  to  make  the  holes, 
and  the  seedlings  are  inserted,  being 
covered  well  up  the  stem  so  they  will 
not  flop  over.  A  small  trowel,  a  flat, 
sharpened  stick  or  an  old  knife  should 
be  used  to  get  the  seedlings  out  of  the 
flat  or  bed,  so  as  to  disturb  the  roots  as 
little  as  possible.  The  slightest  pull  will 
break  off  the  fine  root  hairs  and  delay 
new  growth  after  transplanting.  Only 
the  strongest  seedlings  should  be  saved. 

After  transplanting,  each  flat  or  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bed  should  be  given  a  thor¬ 
ough  watering  and  then  kept  for  a  week 
or  so  under  the  same  conditions  as  be¬ 
fore  transplanting,  except  that  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  they  should  be 
protected  from  hot  sun  until  the  seed¬ 
lings  have  taken  root.  As  the  growth 
proceeds,  water  must  be  given  as  often 
as  needed,  which  will  be  with  growing 
frequency.  As  soon  as  strongly  estab¬ 
lished  they  can  be  moved  to  cooler 
quarters,  or  more  air  given.  If  they 
are  growing  properly  they  will  show  it 
in  their  healthy  color  and  growth. 

The  last  step  is  to  “harden  off’  before 
finally  transplanting  to  the  garden. 
This  is  done  by  giving  more  and  more 
air,  and  finally  removing  the  sash  alto¬ 
gether.  The  leaves  will  take  on  a  darker 
color,  or  even  turn  purplish,  and  the 
plants  may  not  look  as  luxuriant  as 
they  did  before;  but  they  will  receive 
much  less  of  a  check  when  set  out. 

The  more  tender  things,  such  as  lima 
beans,  corn  and  melons,  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
are  not  started  until  three  or  four  weeks 
before  it  will  be  safe  to  put  them  out. 
They  are  not  transplanted,  but  are  sown 
directly  in  paper  pots — which  can  be 
obtained  at  a  very  low  cost — in  rich 
compost,  a  few  seeds  to  a  pot.  When 
well  up,  they  are  thinned  to  the  two 
or  three  best  plants,  and  gradually  hard¬ 
ened  off,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  set  out 
as  soon  as  danger  from  frost  is  passed 
— a  few  days  later  than  it  would  be  safe 
to  plant  tire  seed  outdoors. 
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Plant  Pecans 

And  Other  Nuts 
Pleasure  and 
Profit 

L  a  w  n  , 
roadside ;  and 
especially  that 
waste  land  highly 
profitable  by  starting  a 
nut  orchard  of  Pecans, 
Chestnuts,  Wain  u  ts  ,  and 
other  varieties.  Trees  require 
almost  no  care,  are  not  subject  to 
disease,  and  come  into  bearing  in  three 
to  five  years.  Yield  soon  reaches  $100  to 
$300  per  acre.  Most  nut  trees  are  unsur¬ 
passed  for  shade,  and  there’s  always  a  profit¬ 
able  market  for  nuts. 


McCoy  Nut  Nurseries 

are  the  largest  in  America  for 
Northern  Pecans.  All  hardy  varie¬ 
ties  for  northern  planting  and  guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name  and  wonder¬ 
fully  prolific. 

The  famous  Butterick  Pecan  Tree  is  known 
to  have  been  bearing  since  1817.  The  small¬ 
est  crop  in  60  years  was  3J4  bushels. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
shows  Pecans,  Chestnuts,  and  other  nuts 
full  size.  To  see  is  to  be  convinced.  Send 
for  it. 

McCOY  NUT  NURSERIES 
72601dState  Bank  Bldg.,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Famous  Butterick  Pecan  Tree- 
known  to  have  been  bearing  since  1817 


DREER’S  “INCOMPARABLE” 

Orchid  Flowered 

SWEET  PEAS 


We  have  selected  out  of 
hundreds  of  varieties  the 
following  twelve  “Incom¬ 
parable”  sorts,  each  one  a 
leader  in  its  respective  col¬ 
or,  and  sure  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  : 

Blanche  Ferry  Spencer — Pink 
and  white. 

Countess  Spencer — L  o  v  e  1  y 
rose-pink. 

Dobbie’s  Cream  —  Primrose- 
yellow. 

Elfrida  Pearson — Finest  light 
pink. 

Florence  Nightingale  —  Clear 
lavender. 

King  White — Pure  white. 
Margaret  Atlee  —  Finest  rich 
deep  pink. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson  —  S  a  1  - 

mony  pink. 

Royal  Purple  —  Rich  royal 
purple. 

Scarlet  Emperor — Deep  scar¬ 
let. 

Thos.  Stevenson  —  Orange 
scarlet. 

Wedgwood — Silvery  blue. 

Collection  containing  a 
liberal  packet  each  of  the 
twelve  “Incomparable” 
sorts  for  85  cts.,  or  one 
ounce  of  each  for  $3.50 
postpaid. 


For  complete  list  and  cultural  notes  see 

Dreer’s  Garden  Book  for  1918 

256  pages  brimful  of  valuable  gardening  information 
Mailed  free  on  request  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 


-IENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PHIS  house  has  been  fa- 
mous  for  the  last  115  years 
for  reliable  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

Seeds  for  the 

War  garden 
Large  estate 
Farm,  Lawn 
etc. 

Send  today  for  new  1918  catalog,  which  is  now 
ready  for  mailing.  It  lists  all  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables,  flower  and  grass  seeds.  Free  on  request. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

53D  Barclay  Street,  through  to  54  Park  Place 

NEW  YORK 


“My  Monroe  Saves  Ice 
And  Food  And  It's  So 
Easy  To  Clean  " 


Can  you  say  as  much  for  the  refrigerator  in  your 
home  ? 

Such  men  as  John  D.  Rockefeller,  George  J.  Gould,  C.  L.  Tiffany  and 
R.  T.  Crane,  Jr.,  have  chosen  the  “MONROE”  for  their  home  refrig¬ 
erator,  because  it  is  100%  efficient  in  these  refrigerator  essentials: 
immaculate  cleanliness,  maximum  coldness,  dryness  and  low  operating 
cost. 

A  handsome,  expertly-built,  lifetime  refrigerator  that  actually  re¬ 
duces  ice  bills  5^|or  more,  helps  conserve  food  and  affords  perpetual 
protection  from  the  dangers  of  half-spoilt,  germ-infected  food,  offensive 
odors  and  all  unappetizing  conditions. 

MONROE 

IoYATun  REFRIGERATOR 

No  other  refrigerator  is  built  like  the  famous  “MONROE.”  Has 
beautiful  snow-white  food  compartments  made  from  one  piece  of 
genuine  Solid  Porcelain  Ware  over  an  inch  thick,  with  full 
rounded  corners.  No  cracks  or  crevices  where  dirt  or  decaying  food 
can  lodge.  No  breeding  place  for  germs  or  offensive  odors. 

Critical  demands  for  the  best  are  absolutely  satisfied  by  the  MONROE, 
— the  Refrigerator  of  Supreme  Quality.  Priced 
a  little  higher  than  other  refrigerators,  but  will 
earn  its  price  several  times  over  in  the  course 
of  years  of  efficient  service. 


Not  sold  In  stores — Shipped  direct  from  factory 
—  Freight  prepaid — Monthly  payments  if  de¬ 
sired. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 
42  Benson  Street,  Lockland,  Ohio 

Write  today  for  handsome,  il¬ 
lustrated  32-page  •'MONROE" 
Book.  It's  free.  Describes  the 
great  advantages  of  the  "MON¬ 
ROE,"  and  tells  you  what  to 
seek  and  what  to  avoid  in  select¬ 
ing  any  refrigerator. 
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Indian  Encampment  by  Blakelock 

Size  16  x  2b 

INTIMATE  PICTURES 

by 

Leading  American  Artists 

will  be  on  Exhibition  and  Sale 
from  February  4th  to  19th 

This  collection  is  ■presented 

1 —  To  slow  tliat  a  picture  need  not 
be  large  to  be  important. 

2 —  To  afford  people  witb  limited  wall 
space  opportunity  to  secure  fine 
paintings  by  our  best  artists. 

WILLIAM  MACBETH 

450  Fiftk  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street  NewYork  City 


THE  MACBETH  GALLERY 


LGGD  me  .  IRT6RIOR  DCCOR/monS 


An  embroidered 
■map  of  England. 
Courtesy  of 
Richard  Lehne 


The  Map  as  a  Wall  Decoration 

( Continued  from  page  41) 


executed  in  the  customary  and  scien¬ 
tifically  prosaic  manner,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  surrounding  portions  cannot 
be  treated  with  a  freer  hand.  In  this 
we  may  fitly  take  our  cue  from  the  old 
cartographers  who  punctiliously  gave 
what  the  makers  actually  knew  or  re¬ 
quired,  and  for  the  rest  gave  rein  to 
their  fancy.  And  this  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  running  to  the  excess  of  depicting 
the  land  of  Prester  John  and  peopling 
it  with  griffins,  one-eyed  giants  and 
other  horrid  chimEeras.  The  setting  of 
the  map  may  be  replete  with  historic 
allusion  or  with  allegorical  or  symbolic 
representations,  and  in  this  way  stimu¬ 
late  the  sense  of  imagination,  a  com¬ 
modity  of  which  most  of  us  sadly  need 
a  larger  share  in  our  lives.  A  most  sane 
example  of  just  the  sort  of  thing  ad¬ 
vocated  is  the  map  of  the  Town  of 
Plainfield  recently  executed  for  the  new 
Plainfield  Town  Hall.  In  the  spandrels 
are  historic,  topographical  or  symbolic 
representations  having  some  connection 
with  the  town  or  its  history,  while  the 
cartouche  at  the  bottom  with  the  arms 
of  New  Jersey  and  decorative  lettering, 
all  done  in  mellow  but  rich  coloring,  go 
to  make  up  an  engaging  ensemble. 

A  map  may  have  quite  as  much  sug¬ 
gestive  value  as  a  picture.  After  all,  a 
map  is  a  picture.  It  is  the  picture  of 
a  horizontal  section  of  a  landscape. 
Thence  it  is  only  one  step  to  some  of 


the  old  landscape  wall-papers,  with  their 
curiously  distorted  perspective,  which 
are  in  fact  little  more  than  pictorial 
maps.  It  is  likewisg  but  one  transi¬ 
tional  step  to  some  of  the  quaint  old* 
views  of  towns  or  cities  which,  while 
showing  groups  of  buildings  with  all 
their  proper  architectural  verisimilitude, 
have  their  perspective  “stood  on  end”  so 
what  the  whole  topography  is  visible — 
pictorial  maps,  again.  In  either  case, 
no  one  will  dispute  the  decorative  value 
of  such  city  views  or  of  landscape  paper. 
It  is  perfectly  proper,  indeed,  to  con¬ 
sider  such  city  views  as  maps  and  reck¬ 
on  them  among  the  possibilities  of  map 
decoration.  No  better  example  of  an 
enlivened  and  decorative  city  map  of 
this  sort  could  be  found  than  the  map 
of  Venice,  shown  in  one  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations,  painted  by  An¬ 
tonio  Canaletto  early  in  the  18th  Cen¬ 
tury.  Other  examples  in  the  same  vein 
can  readily  be  found  or  produced.  Their 
value  in  our  present  connection  is  at 
once  obvious. 

Maps  for  wall  decoration  may  be 
painted  on  canvas,  illuminated  on  paper 
or  vellum,  carved  in  wood  or  stone  or 
wrought  in  embroidery.  They  may  be 
framed  and  hung;  they  may  be  perma¬ 
nently  enclosed  in  panels,  or  they  may 
be  carved  in  position.  If  ready  and  in¬ 
dependent  invention  be  lacking  to  con- 
( Continued  on  page  66) 


68i  fifth  Avenue  ~  nera  york 


As  an  overmantel  decoration  the  map  has  distinct 
value.  Here  the  estate  map  is  used,  over  the  living 
hall  fireplace.  Winter  Rose,  architect 


February,  1918 
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Nuts  and  Fruits  for  Food  and  Profit 

Eat  Fruit  and  Save  Suf£ar 
Eat  Nuts  and  Save  Meat 

“OVER  THERE” 
is  a  direct  appeal  for 
more  food — without 
food,  what  good  are 
men  and  ships  ? 

NUT  TREES  FOR 
HOME  GARDEN 

English  Walnut,  Black 
Walnut,  Butternut, 
Filbert,  Hickory  and 
Chestnut  are  more 
nourishing  than  meat, 
wheat,  flour  or  potatoes. 
They  are  raised,  grow¬ 
ing  and  bearing  abund¬ 
antly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rochester  where  the 
temperature  range  is 
from  100°  in  summer 
to  15°  below  zero  in 
winter. 

FRUITS  and  BERRIES  are  VICTORY  CROPS 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Strawberries,  etc.,  hold  out  attractive  possibilities  to 
land  owners.  A  few  fruit  trees  in  the  home  garden  can  be  so 
chosen  as  to  supply  a  family  with  fresh  fruit  for  a  long  season. 

OUR  DEPENDABLE  TREES  and  PLANTS  are 
GUARANTEED  to  GROW 

Knowing  what  to  plant  contributes  largely  to  success.  The  1918 
“  Magalog  ”  (our  illustrated  catalogue  in  magazine  form)  solves  the 
problem.  Sent  free  on  request. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  (Established  1866)  Glenwood  Nursery, 

1904  Main  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Every  day  of  every  season  of  the  year  McHugh  has  timely  and 
attractive  things  to  add  a  new  note  of  joy  in  your  home. 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  &  SON 

The  House  of  the  Unusual  9  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


^Gladiolus  Kunderdi” 


The  wonderful 
new  races  origi¬ 
nated  by 


A.E.Kunderd 

of  Goshen,  Ind. 

box  2 


OUR  1918  catalog 
contains  93  won¬ 
derful  new  vari¬ 
eties  all  offered  now 
for  the  first  time. 


Nearly  300  varieties 
are  described.  All  of 
our  own  creation. 
Most  of  them  can  be 
obtained  only  from 
us.  No  other  strains 
of  Gladiolus  can  com¬ 
pare  with  these.  Send 
for  our  52-page  free 
catalog.  It  contains 
24  illustrations.  You 
are  not  up  to  date 
without  it. 


Plant  Evergreens 
For  Year-round  Beauty 

A  gleam  of  living  green  brightens 
the  winter  landscape.  And,  stately 
evergreens  contrast  strongly  with 
deciduous  trees  in  summer.  We  offer 
you  more  than  60  kinds,  including: 

White  Pines:  \]/2  feet  to  15  feet  high. 

A  noble  native  tree  that  thrives  on 
almost  any  soil.  It  grows  rapidly — 2 y2 
to  3  feet  a  year. 

Douglas  Spruce:  An  evergreen  of 
enchanting  beauty.  Steel  bluish-green 
foliage  and  graceful  branches.  The 
tree  is  very  hardy.  It  is  valuable  for 
lawns,  for  massing  and  for  avenues. 

We  have  Evergreens  for  every  land¬ 
scape  purpose.  All  are  strong-rooted, 
due  to  frequent  transplanting.  All  our 
trees  are  dug  with  great  care  and 
packed  while  still  fresh  from  the 
ground — no  storing. 

Irish  Roses:  In  spite  of  submarines, 
we  have  succeeded  in  importing  a  large 
shipment  of  genuine  Irish  Roses — the 
famous  Dickson  strain.  Planted  early, 
they  will  bloom  this  very  summer.  Our 
Catalog  lists  nearly  200  varieties — all 
hardy. 

Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  our  illustrated  1918 
Catalog  and  mid-summer  and  autumn  announcements.  Write 
today. 

ROSEDALE  NURSERIES 

S.  G.  Harris  Box  H,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
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Flowers  can  be  made  to  express  every 
thought  or  feeling.  But  how  much  more 
joy  for  the  sender  when  the  flowers  come 
from  his  own  garden.  There  is  real  joy 
and  relaxation  in  making  a  flower  garden, 
in  watching  the  handsome  blooms  unfold 
their  glorious  colors,  and  in  sending  them 
to  someone  dear  to  you. 

Here  at  Cromwell  we  have  thousands  of  plants 
that  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  grow  in 
your  garden.  The  treasures  of  Rose-land;  new 
and  old  varieties  of  hardy  perennials,  many  acres 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  evergreens — all  described  and 
pictured  in  Cromwell  Gardens  Handbook,  the 
1918  flower  hook  of  this  46-year-old  concern. 
Send  a  postal  for  a  copy. 

Cromwell  Gardens 

A.  N.  Pierson,  Inc. 

Box  14,  Cromwell,  Conn. 
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House  &  Garden 


CHARLES  of  LONDON 

718  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


OBJECTS  OF7ART 
ENGLISH  PERIOD  FURNITURE 
OLD  ENGLISH  INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES 

London — 27-29  Brook  Street  W. 


Alighted  lamp  is -the 
most  conspicuous  object 
in  a  room;  it  should 
be  a  thing  qf  beauty 
in  complete  harmony 
•with  its  surroundings. 


fVgMSfsV  distinctive  Chinese  lamp  is  sure  to  become 
the  center  of  decorative  interest  in  any  inte- 
rePre&S  rior,  and  is  particularly  pleasing  and  perfectly 
appropriate  in  period  rooms. 

In  considering  the  lighting  of  your  home  in  a  decorative 
sense,  a  visit  to  the  Farmer  collection  of  distinctive  lamps 
will  afford  a  most  gratifying  solution  of  your  problem. 

E  D  W  A  R  D  I  .  FARMER 

CHINESE  ARTS  AND  DECORATIONS 
Five  West  Fifty-sixth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


The  Map  as  a  Wall  Decoration 

( Continued  from  page  64) 


trive  adaptations  from  the  precedents  of 
the  past,  or  if  difficulties  of  technique 
interpose  a  serious  obstacle,  it  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  matter  to  resort  to 
reproductions  and  find  numerous  sub¬ 
jects  fit  for  decorative  enlargement  in 
such  volumes  as  Lelewel’s  “Geographic 
du  Moyen  Age”,  Coote’s  “Remarkable 
Maps  of  the  XV,  XVI  and  XVII  Cen¬ 
turies”,  or  Marcell’s  Maps  of  the  XIV 
and  XV  Centuries,  to  say  nothing  of 
numerous  American  Colonial  publica¬ 


tions.  The  idea  of  the  map’s  decorative 
value  is  the  main  thing  to  grasp ;  the 
means  of  realization  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves.  And  surely  the  idea  is  worth 
serious  attention  in  the  light  of  modem 
example  supplied  by  architects  of  such 
strong  decorative  sense  as  Winter  Rose 
of  London,  W.  Lawrence  Bottomley  or 
William  Delano  of  Delano  &  Aldrich, 
or,  again,  in  the  light  of  those  striking 
achievements  by  Jules  Guerin  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York. 


The  War  Garden  Department 


(Continued  from  page  48) 


This  is  not  a  long  or  difficult  task. 
Count  out  twenty-five  or  fifty  seeds, 
according  to  size,  of  each  variety  you 
expect  to  plant,  carefully  label  each,  and 
test  them  for  vitality.  This  may  be  done 
by  placing  them  in  moist  cotton,  between 
two  pieces  of  blotting  paper  kept  moist, 
or  on  pieces  of  old  sponge  kept  on  a 
saucer  of  water.  Or  if  you  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  things  to  test,  a  sim¬ 
ple  way  is  just  to  take  a  very  shallow 
flat,  fill  it  with  humus  about  1"  deep, 
mark  off  rows,  press  the  seed  down 
into  them,  and  cover  with  newspapers 
or  shreds  of  sphagnum  moss.  The  flat 
should,  of  course,  be  kept  moist  and  in 
a  very  warm  place,  to  produce  quick 
germination.  The  seeds  then  can  be 
watched  easily  and  each  one  taken  out 
as  it  sprouts. 

Getting  the  Hotbeds  Ready 

Part  of  the  routine  work  for  this  time 
of  the  year  is  to  see  to  preparing  the 
hotbed  for  starting  seeds  or  growing 
early  spring  crops.  Of  course,  if  you 
have  a  frame  that  is  heated  by  pipes  or 
through  an  open  window  from  the  heat¬ 
ing  plant  in  the  house  cellar,  your  prob¬ 
lem  is  simplified.  But  the  majority  of 
hotbeds  are  still  heated  with  the  old 
manure  method  which  is,  after  all,  very 
reliable  and  pretty  satisfactory  in  spite 
of  some  of  its  inherent  drawbacks  in 
the  way  of  work.  The  manure  for  heat¬ 
ing  the  frame  should  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Ordinary  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  such  as  you  would  buy 
for  your  garden,  will  not  do.  The  heat 
is  supplied  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
manure,  and  old,  well  rotted  manure 
that  is  “spent”  is  not  capable  of  giving 
off  this  heat.  Get  horse  manure  with 
some  straw  in  it  from  a  livery  stable  or 
from  a  farm  where  the  animals  are  be¬ 
ing  worked  and  fed  a  generous  grain 
ration.  It  should  be  comparatively 
fresh,  as  indicated  by  the  heat  and 
steam,  when  it  is  taken  out,  and  some 
straw  mixed  through  it  will  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage;  but  long,  coarse  bedding  and 
corn  stalks  are  undesirable.  When  this 
manure  is  delivered  to  your  place — one 
good  two-horse  load  will  do  for  sev¬ 
eral  frames — have  it  stacked  up  in  a 
compact,  round  heap  under  cover.  If 
you  have  leaves  that  you  saved  from 
last  year’s  raking,  or  can  get  leaf  mold 
from  the  woods,  mix  these  through  it — 
about  one  part  to  three  of  manure — 
while  it  is  being  stacked,  unless  there  is 
already  a  generous  portion  of  fine  bed¬ 
ding.  Within  a  few  days,  if  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  of  the  right  kind,  the  pile  will 
begin  to  heat  as  indicated  by  the  steam 
that  will  issue  from  its  apex.  You 
should  then  have  it  turned  over  and  re¬ 
stacked,  the  outer  layers  being  put  in 
the  center  of  the  new  heap.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  repeat  this  two  or  three 
times  to  get  the  whole  heap  heated  and 
steaming  through  and  through.  It  is 
then  in  a  condition  to  go  into  the 
frames.  Last  year’s  manure  and  soil 
should  be  removed  and  the  hot  manure 
packed  in  a  layer  18”  or  more  in  depth, 
firmly  tramped  down.  The  soil  is  re¬ 
placed  on  top  of  this  to  the  depth  of  4" 


or  so,  the  sash  replaced,  and  the  whole 
left  for  several  days  until  the  ther¬ 
mometer  goes  down  to  80°.  It  will  then 
be  ready  for  seed  sowing. 

Ordinarily  it  pays  to  order  all  your 
seeds  and  garden  supplies  early,  because 
it  saves  valuable  time  later.  This  year 
it  will  be  important  to  place  all  orders 
earlier  than  usual,  not  only  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  but  also  because  you  can  then 
make  sure  that  you  get  what  you  want. 
Go  over  your  list  carefully  now,  and 
order  everything  you  will  need  for  your 
garden  this  season. 

Just  to  make  sure  that  you  have 
omitted  nothing,  make  up  your  list  as 
follows : 

Fertilizers  and  everything  else  to  put 
on  or  in  the  ground  such  as  lime, 
humus,  sheep  manure  and  so  forth.  All 
of  these  things  are  bulky  and  most  of 
them  in  very  short  supply.  Order  early 
with  instructions  for  early  delivery. 

Tools  and  repairs.  Even  express  ship¬ 
ments  are  uncertain  these  days;  don’t 
take  any  chances  of  not  having  your 
tools  ready  when  you  are  ready  to  use 
them.  Tools  have  gone  up  in  price; 
but  they  will  pay  this  year  as  well  or 
better  than  ever  before  because  food 
products  and  labor  have  gone  up  in 
proportion. 

Above  all,  attend  to  any  repairs  you 
may  have  to  make,  now.  Go  carefully 
over  all  your  tools  and  order  at  once  any 
new  parts  that  may  be  needed.  With 
a  shortage  of  raw  materials,  and  orders 
for  new  machines  keeping  them  rushed 
to  the  limit,  the  manufacturers  naturally 
find  less  chance  to  give  prompt  repair 
service  than  formerly. 

Seeds,  shrubs,  small  fruits  and  fruit 
trees,  that  can  either  be  sent  by  mail  or 
as  perishable  goods  by  express,  will 
come  through  more  promptly;  but  it  is 
only  the  part  of  wisdom  to  order  even 
these  things,  now,  for  delivery  when  the 
weather  is  suitable. 

Starting  Early  Vegetables 

With  the  longer  days  and  brighter 
sunshine  which  we  will  begin  to  get 
from  now  on,  some  of  the  vegetables 
which  require  more  heat  than  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  give  through  the  short  dark 
days  of  winter  may  be  started  now  for 
a  spring  crop  under  glass.  These  in¬ 
clude  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melons, 
beans  and  cauliflower.  Although  all  of 
these  things  are  planted  much  more 
closely  in  the  greenhouse  or  tire  frames 
than  out  of  doors,  both  time  and  space 
are  economized  by  starting  them  in  pots 
— with  the  exception  of  beans — and  get¬ 
ting  them  to  good  size  before  setting 
them  where  they  will  mature.  For  that 
reason  the  chance  for  growing  them 
should  be  anticipated,  and  the  pots 
started  four  to  six  weeks  before  there 
will  be  room  to  set  them  out.  In  the 
same  way,  every  opportunity  for  using 
space  in  the  frames  should  be  figured 
out  in  advance,  and  the  cooler  things, 
such  as  lettuce,  radishes  and  beets, 
which  may  have  been  grown  in  the 
greenhouse  during  the  winter  months, 
may  be  continued  in  the  frames  until 
the  outdoor  crops  come  on. 
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In  years  past  the 
House  of  Burpee, 
long  famous  as  American 
Headquarters  for  Sweat  Peas, 
has  offered  many  collections. 
The  Dollar  Box  has  always 
been  most  popular ;  many  thou¬ 
sands  have  been  sold. 

This  year  the  Collection  con¬ 
tains  the  world-famous  Fiery 
Cross,  The  President,  King 
White,  Margaret  Atlee,  and 
sixteen  others,  many  of  them 
first-prize  winners,  together 
with  leaflet  “How  to  Grow 
Sweet  Peas.” 

Twenty  True  and  Tried 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas  mailed  tb 
your  address  for  $1.00. 

If  purchased  separately  the 
above  collection  would  cost 
$2.15. 

Burpee’s  Annual  for  1918 

The  leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

216  pages,  103  colored  illustrations  of 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  It  is  mailed 
free  to  those  who  write  for  it.  Write  for 
your  copy  today,  and  mention  House  & 
Garden. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 


The  Famous  Dollar  Box 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass-Cutter  on  Earth 
Cuts  a  Swath  86  Inches  Wide 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the  waves. 
One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the  second  skimming 
a  level  and  the  third  paring  a  hollow. 


Drawn  by  one  horse,  and 

operated  by  one  man,  the 

TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow 

more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best  motor  mower  ever  made, 
cut  it  better,  and  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse,  and 

operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 


any  three  ordinary  horse- 
drawn  mowers  with  three 
horses  and  three  men.  (We 
guarantee  this.) 

Does  not  smash  the  grass  to 
earth  and  plaster  it  in  the  mud 
in  springtime,  nor  crush  out 
its  life  between  hot  rollers  and 
hard,  hot  ground  in  summer, 
as  does  the  motor  mower. 


The  Public  is  warned  nr!  to  purchase  mowers  infringing 
the  Townsend  Patent  No.  1 ,209,519,  Dec.  19th,  1916 


Send  for  catalog  illustrating  all  types  of  Townsend  Lawn  Mowers 


S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO., 


17  CENTRAL  AVENUE 
ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Dahlias 


These  sturdy 
and  beautiful 
flowers  should  be 
in  every  flower 
garden.  They 
offer  a  wide  range  both  in  form 
and  color.  We  have  collected 
about  175  of  the  very  best  varie¬ 
ties  originated  both  in  America 
and  Europe,  many  of  them  rare 
and  found  in  few  collections. 
Our  bulbs  are  large  and  plump, 
and  will  make  strong  plants. 


bor  $1.85  we  will  send  the  fol¬ 
lowing  splendid  collection.  Regu¬ 
lar  price,  $2.35. 


Collection  A 

Dreer’s  White— Show  type;  White;  of  beautiful  form;  large  and  fine. 

D.  M.  Moore — Decorative  type;  maroon,  velvety  and  rich.  Splendid. 

Jeanne  Charmet— Decorative  type;  Violet- rose;  dainty;  large  flowers. 

A.  D.  Livoni— Show  type;  very  pure  beautiful  rose  color;  remarkably  free  bloomer. 
Yellow  Colosse — Decorative  type;  bright  yellow;  large  and  fluffy. 

Advance — Cactus  type;  bright  red;  large;  free  bloomer. 

Countess  of  Lonsdale — Cactus  type;  Apricot;  remarkably  free  bloomer. 

King  Leopold— Peony  type;  beautiful  clear  sulphur;  free  bloomer  and  good  size. 


Write  for  free  catalogue 

describing  Iris,  Gladioli,  Peonies,  Hardy  Phlox  and  other  plants  and 
bulbs.  It  also  lists  all  kinds  of  flower,  "field  and  garden  seeds. 


The  Wing  Seed  Co. 

Box  1327.  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

( The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices) 


SATISFIED? 

Do  you  continue  to 
use  garbage  and 
rubbish  cans  be¬ 
cause  you  are 
satisfied?  Or  do 
you  tolerate  them 
because  you  think 
they  are  necessary 
evils? 

The  KERNERATOR 

Has  at  last  emancipated  the  home  from  these  evils. 

The  door  shown  is  located  in  the  kitchen.  Into  it  is  put  every¬ 
thing  that  is  not  wanted — tin  cans,  garbage,  broken  crockery, 
paper,  sweepings,  bottles,  cardboard  boxes — in  fact  all  those 
things  that  accumulate  in  the  home  from  day  to  day  and  are  a 
continuous  nuisance  and  dangerous  health  hazard. 

The  material  deposited  falls  down  the  regular  house  chimney 
flue  to  the  incinerator  built  into  the  base  of  the  chimney  in  the 
basement.  From  time  to  time  a  match  is  touched  to  it  and  it 
burns  itself  up.  The  material  deposited  is  the  only  fuel  required. 
Not  one  penny  for  operating  cost  and  yet  you  have  abolished 
garbage  and  refuse  cans  forever. 

SANITARY— ECONOMICAL 
CONVENIENT— ODORLESS 

A  postal  to  us  today  will  bring  an  interesting  catalog  to  you  tomorrow. 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  COMPANY 

594  Clinton  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Super-Easy  Chairs  and  Settees 

■'THE  QUINTESSENCE  OF  COMFORT" 

Made  from  the  finest  selected  down  and  hair 
in  B.  Altman  &  Co's  own  workshops 


( As  supplied  to  the  Kitz-Carlton  Hotels ) 

H.  Altman  $c  (£n. 

Fifth  Avenue  —  Madison  Avenue 

Thirty  "fourth  Street  NEW  YORK  Thirty^fifth  Street 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 

AND 

FURNITURE 

SHE  HOUSE  OF  HUBER  manufactures  its  own 
furniture  from  rare  antiques. 

Furnishings  for  town  and  country  homes  and  for  in¬ 
dividual  rooms,  a  specialty. 

No  service  charge.  Samples  submitted.  Send  for 
booklet. 

H.  F.  HUBER  &  CO. 

New  York:  13  East  40th  Street  Paris:  18  Faub.  Poissonniere 


A  Closet  For  Everything 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


In  the  end  of  the  bedroom 
chimney  breast  can  be  built  a 
shoe  closet 

and  rubbers;  and  the  other  is  provided 
with  shelves  for  the  numerous  unclassi¬ 
fied  items  of  personal  and  household  use 
which  need  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
yet  have  no  special  place  of  their  own. 

Service  Cupboards 

The  service  portion  of  the  house  is 
a  marvel  of  convenience  with  scarcely 
an  inch  of  waste  space,  and  nearly  every 
closet  has  been  built  to  the  measure  of 
its  contents.  The  small  spaces  at  either 
end  of  the  sink  in  the  butler’s  pantry 
have  been  utilized  in  a  most  original 
manner.  At  the  left  is  a  tall,  narrow 
cupboard  with  a  lower  section  for  table 
leaves,  a  middle  one  for  serving  trays, 
and  upper  compartment  for  the  storage 
of  soaps  and  soap  powders.  On  the 
right,  in  the  wider  space  necessitated  by 
the  drainboard,  is  a  low  cupboard  with 
shelves  placed  only  a  few  inches  apart 
to  hold  platters,  and  an  upper  one  in 
which  is  kept  the  glassware  in  everyday 
use.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  ef¬ 
fected  by  placing  the  glasses  directly  on 
the  shelves  as  they  are  washed  and 
wiped,  is  obvious.  Almost  equally  ac¬ 
cessible  is  the  china  closet  built  against 
the  upper  half  of  the  opposite  wall. 
One  half  of  the  space  beneath  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  plate  warmer,  enclosed  by 
slatted  doors,  and  the  other  half  to  a 
series  of  drawers  of  graduated  sizes 
which  hold  dish  towels  and  table  linen. 
Around  the  top  of  the  pantry,  close  to 
the  ceiling,  is  a  row  of  small  cupboards 
for  the  storage  of  odds  and  ends  and 
surplus  china. 

Another  “special  purpose”  closet  puts 
to  practical  use  an  otherwise  useless  jog 
in  the  kitchen,  and  holds  the  carpet 
sweeper,  mops,  brooms  and  brushes. 
Against  the  rear  wall  is  fastened  a  half- 
round  block  of  wood  on  which  is  coiled 
the  heavy  hose  of  the  stationary  vacuum 
cleaner.  The  brooms  hang  on  the  side 
wall,  with  their  bristles  just  clearing 
the  floor. 

Above  the  broom  closet  is  a  cupboard 
for  the  china  used  in  the  kitchen  and 
servants’  dining  room. 

One  of  the  oddest  closets  in  this 
lavishly  closeted  house  is  in  the  lava¬ 
tory  on  the  first  floor  at  the  end  of  the 
main  hall.  The  toilet  is  placed  beneath 
the  stairs,  and  between  the  water  tank 


and  the  sloping  ceiling  is  a  foot  or  so 
of  space  which  has  been  cleverly  utilized 
to  form  a  little  cupboard  that  holds 
extra  supplies  of  soap,  towels  and  paper. 
The  door  is  hinged  at  the  bottom  and 
a  chain  at  one  end  prevents  it  from 
striking  against  the  tank. 

The  sewing  room  on  the  second  floor 
is  furnished  with  a  capacious  double¬ 
doored  closet  fitted  with  variously 
spaced  drawers  and  shelves  for  sewing 
materials,  patterns  and  fabrics.  A  sec¬ 
tional  cutting  table  fits  into  the  lower 
compartment  on  one  side.  Near  the 
head  of  the  stairs  is  a  closet  built  to 
hold  the  clothes  hamper  and  bathroom 
supplies,  and  just  beyond  is  a  roomy 
linen  closet. 

Closets  for  Bedrooms 

Each  of  three  bedrooms  contains  a 
clothes  closet  of  generous  capacity,  high 
enough  to  allow  for  a  hat  shelf  at  the 
top,  and  finished  inside  with  white 
enamel.  The  depth  of  the  partitions 
not  being  great  enough  to  admit  of  run¬ 
ning  a  pole  the  long  way  of  the  closet, 
each  section  is  provided  with  a  short 
pole  which  runs  from  front  to  back  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  In  the  fourth 
or  guest  room  the  closet  has  been  lined 
with  cretonne  to  match  the  window 
draperies,  and  even  the  hat  shelf  and 
clothes  pole  (which  in  this  case  runs 
the  long  way  of  the  closet)  are  covered 
with  the  same  fabric.  A  unique  feature 
is  the  placing  of  mirrors  on  the  inside 
of  the  doors,  so  that  when  they  are 
opened  Milady  may  stand  between  them 
and  view  her  costume  from  every  angle. 

A  clever  example  of  space  conserva¬ 
tion  is  the  shoe  closet  in  each  bedroom. 
The  disposition  of  shoes  in  the  ordinary 
house  is  a  vexed  problem.  If  kept  on 
the  floor  of  the  wardrobe,  they  accumu¬ 
late  dust  and  are  knocked  about  in  the 
process  of  removing  and  replacing  gar¬ 
ments.  Shoe  pockets  are  hard  to  clean, 
and  the  contents  become  defaced  by  rub¬ 
bing  together  and  also  lose  their  shape 
more  quickly  than  when  set  upright 
upon  a  hard  surface.  Special  shoe 
closets,  therefore,  prolong  the  life  of  the 
footwear,  besides  promoting  convenience, 
and  here  they  have  been  ingeniously  con¬ 
structed  in  the  narrow  spaces  at  the  ends 
of  the  chimney  breast,  each  shelf  being 
just  wide  enough  to  hold  one  pair  of 
shoes  comfortably. 

The  biggest  of  all — and  one  which 
makes  every  feminine  visitor  frankly  en¬ 
vious — is  the  cedar  closet.  Few  house¬ 
wives  aspire  to  anything  more  royal 
than  the  ownership  of  a  cedar  chest,  or 

(Continued  on  page  70) 


A  special  closet  for  his  tools  is 
the  dream  of  every  handy  man 
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Flowers  Bring  Peace 


Yes,  flowers  bring  peace  of  mind  to  the  war  worker.  Keep 
sunny  and  sweet  in  spite  of  the  stress  and  strain  by  grow¬ 
ing  “The  Queen  of  Flowers.”  She  will  respond  heartily  to 
your  care;  her  fragrance  and  marvelous  color  harmonies 
appeal  to  your  sense  of  beauty,  and  impress  you  daily 
with  the  wonder  of  Nature’s  works. 

Start  now  to  plan  your  summer  rose  attractions.  And  let 
C.  &  J.  guaranteed-to-bloom  Roses  help  you  out,  with  their 
widely-varied  forms  and  colorings,  with  sorts  adaptable 
to  any  climate.  And  especially,  consider  the 

N ew  Chinese  “Hugonis”  Rose 

— the  first  rose  to  bloom  in  spring.  Absolutely  unique  as  regards  appearance  and 
liabit  of  growth.  The  color  is  intense  canary  yellow,  very  bright  and  attractive. 

It  is  really  exceptional  in  its  abundance  of  bloom,  and  by  reason  of  its 
dainty  foliage.  The  young  shoots  are  a  rich  crimson  in  color— an  added 
beauty  not  seen  in  many  varieties.  Hardy  as  a  daisy — suitable  for 

lawn  or  planting  among  shrubbery'. 
Own-root  pot-plants:  2  yr.  size,  $1.50 
each,  postpaid.  Larger  2-yr.  plants, 
by  express,  $2.00;  3-yr.,  by  express. 
$5.00.  Our  supply  of  this  new  beauty 
is  limited.  Order  your  plants  at  once. 

1918  Floral  Guide 
Free  to  You 

An  interesting  and  valuable  84 -page 
book  that  will  show  you  many  new 
possibilities  in  rose-culture.  Lists 
nearly  400  of  the  “Best  Roses  for 
America" — beautifully  illustrated  in 
colors.  Remember  all  C.  &  J.  Roses 
are  guaranteed  to  bloom. 

For  10c,  we  send  you  our  instructively 
illustrated  32-page  booklet  "How  to 
Grow  Roses".  25c  return  check  good 
on  your  first  $1  order  and  our  84- 
page  Floral  Guide.  Send  today. 

CONARD  &  .West  Grove, 
JONES  CO.*  Bo«  126  Pa. 

R.  PYLE,  Pres.  A.  W1NTZER,  V.-Pres. 

Backed  by  50  years *  experience 


(SIXTH  EDITION) 


The  most  complete  and  helpful  book  of  hardy  garden  PEREN¬ 
NIALS,  SHRUBS  and  TREES  that  I  have  ever  issued. 

SPECIALTIES  FOR  EARLY  SPRING  PLANTING 

NEW  FRENCH  LILACS,  PHILADELPHUS  and  DEUTZIAS 

a  complete  collection  of  Lemoine’s  new  creations. 

NEW  JAPANESE  and  ASIATIC  SHRUBS 

new  cotoneasters,  enkianthus,  berberis,  flowering  cherries,  corylopsis,  etc.,  for 
the  border  and  rock  garden. 

DWARF  EVERGREENS 

rare  specimens  for  formal  gardens,  lawn  groups  and  rock  garden  plantings. 

PEONIES 

the  most  complete  collection  of  herbaceous  and  tree  peonies  in  the  world. 

IRISES 

many  novelties  of  my  own  raising.  (Awarded  the  Panama-Pacific  Gold  Medal.) 

Perennials,  phloxes,  asters,  delphiniums,  chrysanthemums,  etc.,  etc. 

This  book  containing  112  pages  of  text,  30  full  page  illustrations  (13  colored 
plates)  is  already  in  the  hands  of  most  well  informed  gardeners,  but  if  you  have 
not  received  it,  or  it  has  been  mislaid,  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  on  request. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR,  Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

106  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


PENNsyivaNIA 

LAWN  MOWERS 


AN  economical  lawn  mower  is 
-  one  which  gives  superior  con¬ 
stant  service  and  lasts. 

The  1,500,000  “PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA”  Quality  Lawn  Mowers 
sold,  have  proved  their  economy. 

They  run  easily — do  not  drag. 

The  quality  of  steel  in  the  blades 
keeps  the  edges  ground  by  their 
self-sharpening  device. 

Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  and  Seedsmen 

FREE — A  booklet — “How  to  Care  for  the  Lawn”— 
written  by  an  authority,  mailed  on  request. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LAWN  MOWER  WORKS 
1633  N.  Twenty-Third  Street  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


by  the  use  of  Duo-Glazed  Hotbed  Sash.  It  starts  your  season 
earlier,  gives  you  well  grown  plants  when  others  are  seeding, 
gets  two  or  three  crops  a  year,  and  prolongs  the  season  into  the 
late  fall — or  all  winter  if  you  want  it.  No  garden  but  what 
can  be  made  at  least  twice  as  productive  with  hotbed  sash. 


Duo-Glazed  Hotbed  Sash 

irkable  points  of  superiority.  It’s  made  right — extra  heavy,  extra 
nd  extra  strong.  Its  glazing  is  so  simple  it  can  be  put  up  by  a 
n  be  cleaned  easily  and  quickly.  It  will  outlast  the  gardener,  lor 
rnress — the  wood  eternal.  And  it  costs  little.  Write  for  the  cata- 


Callahan  Sectional  Greenhouse 


Can  be  set  up  in  a  day  or  two  by  any  handy 
that  go  together  perfectly.  Made  of  the  best  cypress, 
Can  be  added  to  later,  or  moved.  Size  to  suit  you 
ol  construction,  ventilation,  heating,  etc.  Get  t 


CALLAHAN  DUO-GLAZED 
SASH  COMPANY 
143  FOURTH  ST.  DAYTON.  O. 
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House  c r  Garden 


Ohe  lEKricK  (Batteries 


Dealers  in 


Jointings  fap  “€Hb  J$laster£” 

707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  Street  NEW  YORK 


x  t  X  A  *  *  < 


“MISS  LETTICE  FINLAY”  by  GEORGE  HENRY  HARLOW 


Where  the  house  is  sufficiently  supplied  with  closets, 
one  should  be  reserved  for  wrapping  paper  and  string. 
This  “shipping  room”  will  be  appreciated 


A  Closet  For  Everything 

( Continued  from  page  68) 
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at  most  a  cedar-lined  closet  of  ordinary 
dimensions,  but  here  is  a  closet  the  size 
of  a  small  room,  roofed,  walled  and 
floored  with  cedar,  and  provided  with 
an  outside  window  and  electric  lights. 
Along  one  side  extends  a  pole  for  hang¬ 
ing  garments,  and  on  the  other  are 
shelves  for  boxes  and  bundles.  A  large 
chest  affords  additional  protection  to  fur 
coats  laid  therein  at  full  length. 

For  Youngsters  and  Others 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
law  of  orderliness  should  be  impressed 
upon  children  at  an  early  age,  but  few 
homes  afford  the  necessary  conditions 
for  putting  it  into  practice.  A  box  or 
drawer  of  totally  inadequate  size  is 
often  the  only  receptacle  provided  to 
hold  the  child’s  little  belongings,  and 
the  confusion  and  inconvenience  which 


attend  its  use  are  a  direct  contradiction 
of  the  very  principle  it  is  designed  to 
inculcate. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  over¬ 
flowing  box  or  crowded  drawer  and  the 
ample  storage  space  provided  in  the 
playroom  of  this  house  of  wonderful 
closets !  The  room  occupies  one  half  of 
the  attic  and  measures  about  24'  by  40'. 
One  entire  wall  is  lined  with  built-in 
bookcases  and  shallow  cupboards  for  the 
smaller  playthings,  and  at  either  end, 
under  the  eaves,  are  three  deep  closets 
separated  by  dormers,  in  which  are  kept 
the  larger  toys  and  games. 

Truly,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
every  member  of  a  household  that  is 
blessed  with  such  uncommon  facilities 
for  maintaining  order  should  not  be  an 
ardent  exponent  of  the  gospel  of  “a 
closet  for  everything  and  everything  in 
a  closet.” 


The  Best  Purple  and  Lavender  Flowers 

( Continued  from  page  27) 


lengthwise  of  it,  making  it,  indeed, 
perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  grassy 
path  bordered  with  flowers.  In  the 
event  of  its  being  only  this,  however,  I 
would  not  give  it  the  sharp  edges  usual¬ 
ly  desirable  where  paths  and  borders 
meet;  but  let  the  growth  be  irregular, 
encroaching  here  and  there  upon  the 
width  of  the  path,  and  turning  it  into 
a  little  glade  rather  than  a  path. 

In  the  triangle  of  the  three  primary 
colors,  purple  lies  midway  between  the 
blue  and  the  red ;  and,  according  as  it 
approaches  the  one  or  the  other  the 
lighter  shades  become  lavenders  or 
mauves,  lavender  being  rather  more 
blue  than  red,  and  mauve  rather  more 


ruddy  than  blue.  The  warm  purples 
and  mauves  are  more  desirable  colors 
usually  than  the  cold  purples  and  lav¬ 
enders,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
warm.  They  have  in  them  more  of 
that  quality  of  sunlight  that  pervades 
these  colors  outdoors,  in  the  form  of 
shadows;  hence  a  garden  devoted  to 
these  tints  will  be  more  inviting  than 
one  wherein  the  chilly  bluish  purples 
are  in  evidence. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  grade 
from  one  set  of  colors  to  the  other,  by 
means  of  the  flowers  that  are  on  the 
border  of  each — the  purely  purple  flow¬ 
ers,  in  whose  color  red  and  blue  have 
( Continued  on  page  72) 
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Beautiful  365  days  in  the  Year 

With  gorgeous  red  berries  against  foliage  that  is 
green  all  year  round,  this  vine  beautifies  the  home 
with  a  thick  shade  in  the  summer,  and  with  glowing 
fruit  and  bright  leaves  when  other  vines  are  bare. 
Evergreen  Bittersweet  (Euonymus  Vegetus)  climbs  to 
a  noble  height  in  the  severest  climates,  where  Eng¬ 
lish  ivy  can  be  used  only  as  a  ground  cover.  Two 
year  old  vines  fruit  freely. 

Planted  in  rows  and  sheared,  it 
makes  an  incomparable  ever¬ 
green  hedge,  solid  and  erect. 

Strong  Pot  Plants, 

50c  each ;  $5  per  doz. 

$35  per  100. 

Write  now  for  latest  catalog  of 

Hardy  Plants,  Trees, 

Shrubs,  etc. 

It  contains  a  great  variety  of  the  most 
dependable  and  popular  favorites  in 
hardy  plants,  Roses,  Peonies,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Evergreens,  Rhododendrons. 

Also  seeds  of  superlative  quality. 

Write  today. 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 

339  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Anchor  Post  Gates 


Strength,  correct  proportion  and  perfection  of  every  mechanical  | 
detail  are  typical  of  Anchor  Post  fences  and  Gates. 

In  buying  an  Anchor  Post  Fence  or  Gate  you  are  assured  of 
superior  workmanship  because  each  new  installation  is  designed 
to  maintain  the  reputation  for  quality,  that  we  have  earned 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Catalog  Mailed  Promptly  Upon  Request 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

11  Cortlandt  St.  (13th  Floor)  NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia  Boston  Cleveland  Atlanta  Hartford  Newark 


Every  form  of  Wire  or  Iron  Fence  and  Gate  required  for  coun- 
■  try  homes  and  grounds  may  be  obtained  from  us.  H 

Low  Fences  to  protect  your  hedges  and  keep  out  children  and 
dogs;  Unclimbable  Fences  to  prevent  trespassing  of  any  kind; 
Special  Fences  for  Tennis  Courts,  Poultry,  Dogs,  etc.  The 
superior  design  and  workmanship  of  Anchor  Post  Products  is 
an  established  fact — -one  that  is  demonstrated  by  thousands  of 
existing  installations.  The  service  they  are  giving  others  is 
proof  of  the  service  they  would  give  you. 

Catalog  Describing  Any  Type  of  Fence  Mailed  Promptly 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

11  Cortlandt  St.  (13th  Floor)  NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia  Boston  Cleveland  Atlanta  Hartford  Newark 


Anchor  Post  Fences 


The  War-Time  Flower  Garden 


No  one,  who  has  an  atom  of  joy,  or  sympathy,  or  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  his  make-up,  will  venture  to  classify  Flowers  among 
the  “Non-essentials”.  Better  another  meatless  or  wheatless  day 
per  week  than  Flowerless  days  all  summer. 

Resolve  therefore  to  “Grow  Flowers  as  Usual”- — to  grow  Asters 
and  Sweet  Peas,  and  Cosmos,  and  Nasturtiums  and  all  the  other 
old-time  favorites.  Grow  them  for  the  table  and  living  rooms 
to  brighten  somber  days;  grow  them  to  give  joy  to  the  heart  on 
festal  occasions ;  grow  them  to  carry  messages  of  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy  to  those  who  are  sick  or  sorrowful  and  need  their  cheery 
companionship ;  and  grow  them  for  inspiration,  for  mental  re¬ 
laxation,  for  health-giving  exercise. 

Heatherhome  Flower  Seeds 

have  proved  a  revelation  to  American  Gardeners.  We  have  in 
past  years  developed  many  wonderful  creations  that  have  never 
yet  been  equalled.  This  year  we  again  have  several  marvelous 
novelties  that  all  Garden  Lovers  should  grow  and  enjoy.  Among 
them  are  a  new  Midsummer-blooming  Cosmos,  with  Mammoth 
Flowers  of  a  rich,  glowing  crimson,  the  new  American  Beauty 
Aster,  a  rose-pink  window-box  Petunia  that  is  a  wonder,  the 
latest  developments  in  Sweet  Peas,  and  many  others. 

Our  1918  Catalog  is  Ready 

We  have  called  it  “The  War-Time  Flower  Garden.”  It  lists 
nothing  that  is  not  well-worth  growing;  all  undesirables  have 
been  discarded.  Yet  it  covers  everything  in  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Bulbs,  that  is  essential  to  the  perfect  garden.  Shall  we  mail  you 
a  copy?  Let  us  know  quickly,  as  stocks,  particularly  of  European- 
grown  specialties,  are  limited  and  you  must  order  early  to  avoid 
disappointment. 


Heatherhome  Seed  &  Nursery  Co. 

258  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 
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“ William  Russell ,  Nephew  of  the  Artist ”  John  Russell 

HIGH  CLASS  OLD  PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES  WORKS  OF  ART 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

©47  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Paris — 57  Rue  La  Boetie 


THIBAUT 

Wall  Papers 

The  beautiful  homes  of 
today  are  planned  as  a 
whole  and  the  loveliest 
wall  papers  are  speci¬ 
fied  even  at  some  sacri¬ 
fice. 

Thibaut’s  Wall  Papers  rep¬ 
resent  the  best  in  modern 
design.  Joyous,  New,  Spir¬ 
ited,  they  delight  those  who 
know  the  unending  happi¬ 
ness  that  springs  from  a 
lovely  home. 

Send  for  Booklet  “B”  illustrat¬ 
ing  many  attractive  interiors 
and  let  our  Home  Service  De¬ 
partment  solve  your  decorative 
problems  zvithout  cost  to  you. 

RICHARD  E.  THIBAUT,  Inc. 

Wall  Paper  Specialists.  The  Largest 
Wall  Paper  House  in  the  World 

MADISON  AVE.  at  32nd  ST. ,  NEW  YORK 

Branches  : 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 
(New  York  City) 

3621  Broadway 

BRONX  BROOKLYN 

485  Willis  Ave.  Flatbush  &  De  Kalb  Aves. 

BOSTON  NEWARK 

96-98  Federal  St.  I4i  Halsey  St. 
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The  Best  Purple  and  Lavender  Flowers 

( Continued  from  page  70) 


an  equal  part — but  save  in  some  special 
instances,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go 
to  this  trouble.  A  scheme  devoted  alto¬ 
gether  to  the  deep  rosy  purples  and  ris¬ 
ing  from  these  to  the  exquisite  glow  of 
rosy  mauve  is  so  beautiful  that  it  is  a 
pity  to  mar  its  perfection  by  carrying  it 
further. 

Truly  Purple  Flowers 

The  purplest  flower  in  the  world, 
probably,  is  the  velvety  leaved  iris,  in  a 
true  purple  variety.  Black  Prince,  a 
German  iris,  is  one  of  these.  Iris  pu- 
mila  cyanea  is  another,  of  smaller 
growth  and  even  darker  color.  Amongst 
the  Japanese  species  there  is  a  variety 
called  Shuchiukwa,  which  is  a  warm 
and  glowing  color,  veined  with  white. 
A  bright  and  lighter  purple  is  Oniga- 
shima.  This  is  not  veined  but  pre¬ 
serves  its  pure  color  throughout.  It  is 
not  as  dense,  however,  as  the  Shu¬ 
chiukwa. 

Differing  as  completely  from  iris  in 
every  way  as  one  flower  possibly  could 
differ  from  another,  the  hardy  asters — 
some  of  these  are  the  Michaelmas  dai¬ 
sies  of  folk  speech — alone  might  furnish 
material  for  planting  a  purple  garden, 
and  one  moreover  that  would  be  in 
bloom  perpetually  from  May  to  Octo¬ 
ber.  Here  is  a  plant  whose  merits  have 
not  gained  the  recognition  they  deserve, 
and  I  would  very  seriously  call  attention 
to  the  opportunities  they  present.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  May,  the  dwarf  Alpine  spe¬ 
cies  ( Aster  alpinus )  which  may  be  used 
as  an  edging  anywhere,  though  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  rock  plant  and  very  useful  in 
rockeries  or  in  rocky  places,  opens  the 
hardy  aster  season  with  flowers  that  are 
almost  over  the  line  into  the  blue-purple 
class.  This  is  a  low  growing  species 
usually  reaching  only  6"  to  8".  Larger 
flowered  is  Aster  alpinus  nixe,  a  variety 
which  has  lately  been  introduced.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  comes  Aster  sub-cceruleus, 
lifting  aloft  from  a  tuft  of  leaves  flow¬ 
ers  of  exceptional  size  and  texture,  on 
bare  stems  1'  high,  in  June  and  July. 

These  are  representatives  of  the 
dwarf  Alpine  class.  Next  there  are  the 
summer  flowering  asters,  of  which 
ter  amellus  preziosa  is  the  deepest  in 
color,  a  fine  and  lively  shade  of  purple. 
These  blossom  in  July  and  run  over 
into  August.  Aster  acris  has  lighter  col¬ 
ored  flowers,  while  Aster  amellus  (Beau¬ 
ty  of  Rondsdorf)  is  an  exquisite  shade 
of  mauve,  warm  and  glowing. 

Michaelmas  Daisies 

Next  come  the  true  Michaelmas 
daisies  (Aster  Novce-Anglice  leading  the 
procession)  with  their  delightful,  bright 
purple  flowers  waving  as  high  as  one’s 
shoulder.  Nearly  all  of  these  asters 
are  from  4'  to  5'  high.  Aster  formosis- 
simus  is  lighter  and  also  bright,  but  not 
quite  so  tall,  being  usually  only  about  3'. 
Aster  Curtisi  is  another  three-footer  of 
a  pale  shade  of  lavender,  blossoming  a 
little  earlier  than  the  others,  and  so 
bridging  the  barely  possible  little  gap 
between  the  summer  flowering  kinds 
and  the  Michaelmas  daisies.  These  are 
expected  to  bloom  during  September 
and  October;  but  the  variety  just  men¬ 
tioned  is  forehanded  and  starts  in  Au¬ 
gust,  continuing  through  September. 
Another  that  begins  in  August  but  does 
not  leave  off  quite  so  soon  is  the  splen¬ 
did  Aster  Novii-Belgii  Climax,  a  new 
variety  growing  as  high  as  5',  and  form¬ 
ing  a  very  strong  and  fine  bushy  plant. 
The  flowers  are  most  abundant,  lav¬ 
ender  in  color  and  'usually  considerably 
more  than  1"  in  diameter. 

Last  of  all  to  flower  is  the  Aster 
grandiflorus ,  familiar  to  many  who  do 
not  know  the  others,  and  one  of  the 
finest  of  all.  Its  flowers  are  dark  in 
color  and  large— sometimes  2"  across. 
This  blossoms  in  October  and  Novem¬ 


ber  and  is  one  of  the  smaller  kinds, 
growing  usually  only  about  2'  high. 

One  might  have  a  purple  garden 
just  of  these  alone,  and  run  the  whole 
gamut  of  color  as  well  as  of  period  of 
bloom  and  height;  and  there  are  few 
flowers  more  satisfactory  both  as  to 
hardiness  and  ease  of  culture.  Get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  if  you  do  not  al¬ 
ready  know  them.  There  are  other  col¬ 
ors — that  is,  there  are  real  blues,  and  a 
rose,  and  white,  of  course;  so  they  are 
candidates  for  favor  if  you  are  not  con¬ 
fining  yourself  to  purple. 

Campanulas  and  Others 

Among  the  campanulas  there  is  the 
sort  known  as  Coventry  bells,  which  is 
Campanula  trachelium.  It  offers  per¬ 
haps  as  clear  a  purple  as  anything  you 
may  choose.  This  is  a  sturdy  growth, 
3'  in  height,  with  spikes  of  bloom  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  a  perennial,  which 
the  Canterbury  bells  are  not.  The  so- 
called  blue  spirea  ( Caryopteris  masta- 
canthus )  is  another  lavender  flower  of 
peculiar  beauty;  and  as  it  blossoms 
from  September  until  frost  stops  it,  it  is 
especially  desirable.  Its  height  is  usual¬ 
ly  3' ;  and  its  blossoms  are  borne  all  the 
length  of  the  branches,  making  it  a  mass 
of  the  color.  The  perennial  cornflower, 
which  is  an  all-summer  bloomer,  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  forms  of  this  well 
beloved  plant;  and  although  it  does 
seem  that  cornflowers  ought  never  to  be 
anything  but  blue,  this  variety  is  its  own 
excuse  for  being  in  a  purple  garden. 

I  do  shrink  from  naming  the  lark¬ 
spurs  as  possible  candidates  for  a  place 
in  this  color  scheme;  for  even  more  than 
with  the  cornflower  does  it  seem  that 
blue  is  the  one  true  color  for  them  to  be. 
But  I  would  be  doing  the  purple  gar¬ 
dener  a  very  great  injustice  if  I  did  not 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  have  such 
a  plant  as  Delphinium  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina  in  his  picture.  It  has  large  flow¬ 
ers,  and  they  are  of  that  exquisite  warm 
color  that  flushes  the  sky  during  certain 
sunsets — blue  overlaid  with  a  rosy- 
mauve.  For  one  of  the  remote  masses 
in  a  purple  garden,  I  think  there  is 
nothing  as  fine. 

Funkia  and  Hollyhock 

Several  of  the  plantain  lilies  show 
traces  of  purple  or  violet,  and  Funkia 
fortuhei  gigantea  is  distinctly  lavender 
in  color.  As  the  foliage  of  funkias  is 
decorative  and  well  adapted  to  edging, 
these  are  worth  considering  for  such  a 
position.  This  variety  grows  about  2 
high,  blossoms  in  July,  and  has  very 
large  and  attractive  foliage.  Either  in  a 
clump  or  as  a  long  continuous  line  edg¬ 
ing  a  mixed  border,  it  is  good. 

No  one  ever  thinks  of  a  hollyhock  as 
purple — or  even  near  purple,  I  suppose. 
But  there  is  a  double  maroon  which  is 
so  deep  and  vinous  that  it  is  decidedly 
an  acquisition  to  the  purple  color  scheme 
when  used  just  as  a  single  clump,  in  the 
foreground.  This  color  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  hollyhocks;  and  the  hol¬ 
lyhock  is  one  of  the  few  flowers  that 
carries  this  color  successfully. 

Blazing  Star  and  Phloxes 

The  native  “blazing  star”  or  “gay 
feather”  is  another  thing  not  often  used, 
but  which  should  be  in  the  purple  gar¬ 
den  if  nowhere  else.  The  flowers  are 
very  tiny,  set  along  a  very  stubby  yet 
long  and  slender  spike.  The  top  ones 
open  first,  and  thus  it  is  always  a  top- 
heavy  looking  spike ;  though  I  would  not 
be  understood,  from  this,  to  mean  that 
it  is  clumsy.  It  blossoms  in  July  and 
August,  and  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Liatris.  Liatris  pycnostachya  has  light, 
warm  purple  flowers  and  is  all  of  5' 
high,  while  Liatris  scariosa  has  flowers 
of  a  dark  and  rich  shade,  and  is  1'  or 

( Continued  on  page  74) 
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thrfS.fo-  ?'C<>Uf,t*i“K  to  l)e,  t0  watch  your  plants  lustily 
thriving  in  cold  frames,  while  winter  still  holds  sway  outside. 

Your  War  Garden 
How  to  Make 
Earlier 

GIVE  it  a  head  start  via 

cold  frames — that’s  how. 

Don’t  be  content  to  wait 
on  a  lagging  Spring.  Meet 
it  halfway,  —  or  more  than 
half  way.  Set  out  your  seed¬ 
lings  in  cold  frames  during 
February  and  early  March. 

Give  them  a  chance  to  grow 
into  strong,  sturdy  plants, 
while  your  “open  air”  gar¬ 
den  is  still  tied  up  tight  in 
frost  knots. 


You  will  not  only  have 
earlier  vegetables — you  will 
have  more  vegetables,  bet¬ 
ter  vegetables. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  Num¬ 
ber  218.  It  tells  of  the  Pleas¬ 
ures  and  Profits  of  cold 
frames.  Gives  you  a  line  on 
their  possibilities.  Is,  in 
fact,  a  regular  cold  frame 
manual. 


Here  is  a  Two-sash  Standard  Frame.  A  good 


Here  is  a  Two-sash  Standard  Frame.  A  good  ‘'try-out'’  size  lar 
tical  purposes.  Costs  $17.05  complete,  ready  for  immediate’  set 
for  one  of  these  right  away? 


Tof^fWnhamfi, 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and' Conservatories 
SALES  OFFICES 
BOSTON 
Tremont  Bldg. 

ROCHESTER 
Granite  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 
4?nd  St.  Bldg. 

„  CHICAGO 

Continental  &  Commercial  Bank  Bldg 
TORONTO 

Royal  Bank  Bldg.  FACTORIES 

Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines, 
St.  Catharines,  Canada 


PHILADELPHIA 
Widener  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
Swetland  Bldg. 
MONTREAL 
Transportation  Bldg. 
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Walls  fin¬ 
ished  with 
Cabot's 
O  l  d  Vir¬ 
ginia  White 
Roof  stain¬ 
ed  Cabot's 
Creosote 
Stain 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

Preserve  and  Beautify 

They  are  made  of  refined  Creosote,  which  penetrates  and  preserves  the  shingles, 
and  the  beautiful  colors — moss-greens,  bungalow-browns,  silver-grays,  etc. — har¬ 
monize  perfectly  with  the  foliage  and  are  lastingly  satisfying. 

Cabot’s  Old  Virginia  White 

is  as  brilliantly  white  as  new  whitewash  and  as  durable  as  paint.  The  handsome 
old  white  country-house  has  come  back  to  its  leadership  and  Old  Virginia  White 
is  the  one  perfect  exterior  finish  for  it. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest-  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mf{|.  Chemists,  1 1  Oliver  St.,  Boston, Mass. 

24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


SAVE  coal !  Something  must  be 
done — and  at  once.  During 
the  next  twelve  months  the  Nation 
will  need  _  a  hundred  million  tons 
more  than  it  did  last  year.  Increased 
production  can  only  supply  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  THE  OTHER  FIFTY 
MILLION  TONS  MUST  BE 
SAVED. 

Dunham  Heat¬ 
ing  Service  is  so 
designed  that  it 
gets  every  last  bit 
of  heat  from  the  coal  and  utilizes 
every  single  heat  unit.  The  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap  is  the  big  factor  in 
this  coal  saving.  It  occupies  a 
position  on  the  outlet  side  of  the 
radiator.  It  automatically  allows 
the  water  and  air  to  escape  and 

keeps  in.  the  precious 

HEAT  until  it  has  done  its 
work.  Right  here  Dunham 
Service  saves  many,  many 
buckets  of  coal  that  are  ordi¬ 
narily  wasted.  A  Dunhamized 
radiator  cannot  hiss,  hammer  or 


spurt  water.  These  things  WASTE 
heat  units.  A  Dunhamized  heating 
system  SAVES  heat  units. 

How  about  you?  Are  you  burn¬ 
ing  too  much  coal  and  not  getting 
sufficient  heat?  A  poor  heating 
system  not  only  burns  up  good 
money  and  brings  many  discomforts 
and  much  sick¬ 
ness  but  wastes 
coal  urgently 
G  SERVICE  needed  by  the 
Government  for 
War  purposes.  Consider  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  heating  very  thoughtfully. 

Ask  a  responsible  heating  con¬ 
tractor  near  you  about  Dunham 
•Heating  Service.  Ask  him  how 
Dunham  Service  can  be  applied 
in  your  home  at  a  surprisingly 
low.  cost,  considering  the  big 
saving  in.  coal  it  accomplishes. 

Or  ask  him  how  your  present 
system  (if  it  has  a  boiler) 
can  be  Dunhamized.  You’ll 
start  saving  coal  the  very  day 
Dunham  Service  comes  to  you. 


THE  DUNHAM 
RADIATOR 
TRAP 


This  device  allows  the 
water  and  air  to  escape 
and  keeps  in  the  heat. 


Homes  and  apartments  as  well 
as  office  buildings  and  factories 
can  share  in  this  saving.  Many 
industrial  plants  and  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  homes  are 
doing  so  by  Dunhamizing  their 
present  heating  equipment.  The 
installation  of  the  Dunham  Radi¬ 
ator  Trap  in  many  cases  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Write  us 
about  your  heat  troubles — your 
excessive  coal  bills — your  "half- 
heated  radiators  and  let  our  ser¬ 
vice  engineers  advise  with  you. 

Ask  for  booklet  “Dunham  Heat¬ 
ing  for  the  Home.” 


THE  DUNHAM 
PACKLESS 
INLET  VALVE 


Thisunit  regulatesthe  flow 
of  heat  into  the  radiator 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 


FACTORIES : 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Toronto,  Canada 


1710  Fisher  Bldg. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Branches  in  34  cities 
of  the  United  States 
and  Canada 
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nFANF,(\  COMBINATION 
kJ  COAL  and  GAS 


FRENCH  RANGES 


These  ranges  during  half  a  century  have 
demonstrated  constantly  that  they  meet 
every  requirement  of  the  exacting  chef. 
Their  sturdy  construction  guarantees  long 
life;  exclusive  features  make  operation 
economical  and  insure  quick  and  uniform 
heating.  Hence  their  selection  for  many 
of  the  foremost  homes  in  America.  You 
will  make  no  mistake  if  you  place  a 
DEANE  in  your  home.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue. 


No.  2pg — Patent  French  Range,  in 
combination  with  Gas  Range  and 
Broiler. 


MIL 


We  also  manufacture  plate  warmers,  broilers,  incinerators,  steel  cook’s  tables  laundry  i 
ranges  and  many  other  devices  for  the  modern  kitchen.  ’  = 


|  BRAMHALL,  DEANE  COMPANY,  new%orV6ci#V  I 
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House  &  Garden 


HOLY  FAMILY  by  DOMENICO  PULIGO— XV  CENTURY 

IMPORTERS  OF 

SELECTED  OLD  MASTERS 

3  West  Fifty-Sixth  Street  NEW  YORK. 
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Satmover  Gall 


eries 


^^^rc^diri^GPost  -A:. 
ye  Okie  Bay  Ro ad 

ipSWitck  in  iVLass  aclinsetts.. 

- - —  '  *“ 

The  Scouts  A  re  Out — 

three  New  England  States  are  being 
searched  for 

Old  Hooked  Rugs  &  Antiques 


JV&^Gr^tnsa 


These  quaint  old  rugs 
are  in  soft  and  mel¬ 
low  colorings  —  they 
make  enduring  gifts. 
Write  for  the  list. 


fl  Motor  over — it’s  only 
28  miles  from  Boston. 
Or  drop  a  line  and  tell 
us  IV H A  T  an tiqu es 
you  are  seeking. 


1000 Attics  Annually 


ACMES  FOSTER 
WMIGHT 


S  TO  TT  US  Il£  H  <0>  H« 
IO>IK€  ^OMATOIK 


-3H.A  I>![ tid  ji  m  iv  Ate. 
IYiew  IT®  Haas 


®  8  E  E  T  IC  E 

SlIBHITTED,  "W  K  ]  >'  ■ 
H9IK43  CSlBUTS  -A.  Sr-JE- 
C3IAIL.TY 


The  Best  Purple  and  Lavender  Flowers 

(Continued  from  page  72) 


more  less  imposing.  Either  or  both  are 
good. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  have  a 
garden  devoted  to  purple  flowers  if  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  indulge  one¬ 
self  in  the  phloxes  that  run  to  this 
shade,  and  so  must  be  kept  rigidly  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  rest  of  their  family 
that  run  in  the  opposite  color  direction. 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  awful 
than  a  phlox  planting  showing  both ; 
and  few  things  are  more  awful  than  the 
varieties  of  phlox  in  purple  when  seen 
in  combination  with  anything  else.  Yet 
they  are  too  beautiful  to  be  omitted  al¬ 
together  ;  so  what  is  there  to  do  but 
have  a  purple  garden  for  them  alone? 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  is  B.  Comte 
— a  royal  purple;  von  Hochber  is  an¬ 
other,  a  vinous  crimson-purple;  Mme. 
Paul  Dutrie  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
lighter  colors,  an  orchid  shade  of  mauve ; 
Obergartner  Wittig  is  considered  the 
best  of  the  maroon  or  magenta  color ;  La 
Vague  is  purest  mauve.  These  are  all 
of  the  midsummer  flowering  class. 
Earlier  to  bloom  is  Phlox  suffruticosa, 
of  which  Hercules  is  the  mauve  or  lilac 
example. 

In  the  comparatively  new  race  of 
phloxes  which  has  been  named  Phlox 
Arendsi,  which  blooms  from  the  end  of 
May  through  June  and  well  to  the  end 
of  July,  there  are  Amanda,  only  V  high, 
which  has  lilac  flowers  with  a  touch 
of  darker  color  at  their  centers;  and 
Charlotte,  taller  by  6",  with  large,  pale 
lavender  flowers  that  are  warmed  with 
an  overlay  of  pink.  And  then  there  is 
the  charming  little  creeping  phlox  that 
blooms  in  early  spring,  which  has  a 
lavender  or  lilac  variety — Phlox  sub- 
ulata  lilacina.  This  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  rather  painful  rose- 
purple  of  this  plant  usually  seen.  For 
some  reason  or  other  there  are  few  more 
objectionable  things  than  this,  although 
it  is  a  color  that  in  other  flowers  very 
often  has  great  charm. 

For  early  spring  Primula  ccerulea  pro¬ 
vides  a  deep  shade  of  purple  that  is  re¬ 
freshing  and  lovely.  Its  flowers  are 
large,  too,  for  a  primrose,  and  it  blos¬ 
soms  abundantly.  Scabiosas  bloom 
from  June  to  September,  one  variety 
( Scabiosa  caucasica )  alone  doing  this. 
This  is  a  soft  and  delicate  shade  of  lav¬ 
ender,  suitable  for  the  middle  distance, 
growing  about  18"  high.  Scabiosa  Ja- 
ponica  blooms  from  July  to  September, 


is  taller — about  2'  high  usually — and 
had  flowers  a  little  more  inclined  to  blue. 

One  of  the  splendid  midsummer  pur¬ 
ple  flowers  is  the  so-called  crimson 
meadow  sweet  ( Spiraa  palmata)  which 
has  flowers  a  little  more  inclined  to  blue, 
its  purple-crimson  flowers.  It  is  a  lux¬ 
uriant  3'  thing,  and  is  in  bloom  through 
June  and  July.  Under  no  circumstances1 
omit  this. 

Good  Native  Flowers 

Happily  the  Stokes’  aster  is  lavender 
— for  it  is  one  of  the  finest  flowers  we 
have  quite  apart  from  color.  Moreover, 
it  is  also  a  native;  and  I  must  confess 
to  a  partiality  for  native  material.  There 
is  a  white  variety,  too,  but  the  lavender 
is  Stokesia  cyanea.  From  Junp  until 
September  this  is  covered  with  flowers. 

•  Its  height  is  about  1 YY  and  it  will 
grow  almost  anywhere.  Use  it  singly 
if  you  have  small  space;  or,  in  large 
masses  if  you  can. 

Meadow  rue  is  another  native  plant 
of  great  charm;  usually  it  is  the  white 
form  that  is  planted  in  flower  gardens. 
Try  the  rose-purple  Thalictrum  aquilegi- 
folium  atropurpureum  in  the  purple 
garden,  in  at  least  one  good  sized  clump. 
It  is  from  2'  to  3'  high,  and  blossoms 
from  May  to  July. 

Last  but  not  least — and  first  in  point 
of  blooming  time — is  the  lovely  trillium, 
the  “wake  robin”  of  common  speech.  It 
is  Trillium  erectum,  not  as  showy  as  the 
great  white  wood-lily,  but  making  lovely 
spots  of  color  in  early  spring,  under  the 
shade  of  trees  or  high  growing  shrubs. 

Although  there  are  several  early 
blooming  tilings  in  this  color,  I  have 
always  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  purple  flowers 
come  during  the  middle  of  summer  and 
early  in  autumn.  So  while  all-summer 
bloom  is  possible  in  such  a  garden,  it 
is  also  possible  to  make  it  distinctly  a 
garden  of  late  summer  display.  A  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  factor  of  time  of  bloom 
often  helps  in  selecting  the  plants,  when 
otherwise  the  resources  are  bewildering. 

My  own  preference  would  lead  me  to 
choose  above  all  others,  the  trillium,  the 
iris,  the  hardy  asters,  the  hollyhock  men¬ 
tioned,  the  phloxes,  the  spirea,  the 
Stokes’  aster  or  Stokesia,  and  the 
meadow  rue ;  and  if  I  were  limited  to 
six  different  things  instead  of  eight,  I 
should  cut  down  by  eliminating  the 
hollyhock  and  rue. 


A  CORRECTION 

Through  an  omission,  the  name  of  the  Myer  Studio  was 
not  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  article  on  “Persian 
Motifs  in  Furniture”  in-  the  January  number.  The  ex¬ 
amples  of  Persian  work  illustrating  the  article  were  from 
the  Myer  Studio,  and  were  shown  by  courtesy  of  that  studio. 
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A  Bigger,  Better  Garden 

Your  gardenef  may  have  extra  duties  this  year — pretty  nearly 
every  employee  has  in  these  war-time  days.  Make  his  work  as  easy 
and  pleasant  as  possible.  Equip  him  with  modern,  fast-working 
garden  tools.  He  will  repay  you  many  times  with  a  bigger  and 
better  garden.  Experienced  gardeners  prefer 

IRQMAGl 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

They  will  fertilize,  plant,  hoe  and  cultivate  as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk.  And  they  save 
the  back— no  bending  over  the  rows.  Indeed,  IRON  AGE  Tools  run  so  easily  that  the 
children  like  to  push  them.  Yet  they  are  strong,  dependable  and  practical  tools.  Your 
choice  of  30  combinations  at  prices  from  #4.50  to  #3°*  See  them  at  your  dealer’s  today. 

Write  for  free  booklet 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co.,  Box  640G,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

82  Years  in  Business 

This  Man  Enjoys  Working  His  Garden  the  IRON  AGE  Way 
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Cultivating  with  IRON  AGE  Wheel  Iloe 


Planting  with  IRON  AGE  Drill 


“A  Little  Book  About  Roses”  ! 

iqi8  edition  now  ready.  Mailed  on  request. 

GEORGE  H.  PETERSON,  Rose  and  Peony  Specialist  j 

BOX  30,  FAIR  LAWN,  N.  J.  j 


ALL  YEAR  ROUND  FLOWER  BOX 


Made  of  Heavy  Galvanized  Steel 

Self  Watering  — •  Sub  Irri^atin^ 


Pour  water  into  the  tube  once  a 
week.  Perfect  air  circulation  and 
drainage.  No  surface  watering. 

Leak-proof  and  rust-proof.  You 
can  move  Savo  Boxes  indoors  or 
out  and  have  beautiful  Flowers  and 
Plants  the  year  round. 

For  Windows,  Porches,  Sun  Parlors 

Six  sizes — artistic  in  design  and 
beautifully  finished  in  Aluminum 
or  Dark  Green. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 
Dept.  “C” 

SAVO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
39  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers  of  the  well-known 
“Savo  Air  Moistener" 


TJOSSERT  interiors  are  designed  to  afford  the 
maximum  of  attractiveness,  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  1  heir  real,  home-like  atmosphere  is 
instantly  appreciated. 

Bossert  Houses  save  time,  bother  and  money. 
You  have  no  long  delays  in  building;  no  bother 
with  expert  labor,  prohibitive  in  cost  and  almost 
impossible  to  get;  and  the  prices  of  Bossert 
Houses  are  remarkably  low. 

Bossert  Houses 

are  sturdy,  substantial  and  permanent,  and  bear  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  takedown,  makeshift  houses  of  temporary 
character.  All  details  of  Bossert  construction  are  fully 
covered  by  U.  S.  patents.  The  price  of  the  house  shown 
above  containing  4  bedrooms  is  $2,127  F.  O.  B.  Brooklyn. 

The  Bossert  price  covers  not  only  lumber  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  labor  of  construction — the  fitting  and  attaching  of  all  hard¬ 
ware,  the  hanging  of  all  windows,  doors  and  blinds,  painting,  etc. 
— in  fact,  the  only  additional  expense  is  for  the  simpie  work  of 
assembling. 

Send  18c  today  for  catalog  showing  the  many 
Bossert  models  representative  of  all  approved  archi¬ 
tectural  styles  and  at  prices  to  meet  every  desire. 

LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS,  INC.,  1306  Grand  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO. 

General  Offices:  1107-1117  Monroe  Building 


Manufacturers  of 
Terra  Cotta  Roofing  Tiles 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Terra 


Cotta 


TILES 


for 


ROOFING 


Architects:  Shepard,  Farrar  &  Wilson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  Tile  Roof  adds  wonderfully  to  the  beauty  and  character  of  a  building.  Note 
this  beautiful  Glasner-Strauss  residence  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  roof  is  of 
Imperial  Closed  Shingle  Tiles.  (See  detail  of  design  in  border  of  this  adver¬ 
tisement.)  Ask  your  architect  about  a  tile  roof  for  your  new  home. 


Our  illustrated  booklet  “The  Roof  Beautiful,”  printed  in 
colors,  contains  views  of  many  beautiful  homes  with 
roofs  of  Terra  Cotta  Tiles,  and  is  sent  free  upon  request. 


Home 


fully" 
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Old  q 


"pHE  decreasing  buying  power  of  the  dollar  that  is  stimulating  thrift  in 
1  many  worthy  directions  is  apt  to  induce  some  housewives  to  sacrifice 
quality  in  an  attempt  to  save.  This  is  false  economy.  When  you  buy 
Whittall  Rugs  remember  that  excellence  of  materials  and 
conscientious  manufacture  insure  many,  many  years  of 
service  and  that,  judged  by  this  greatest  of  all  economical 
tests  _  durability  — Whittall  Rugs  actually  cost  you  less. 

"Oriental  Art  in  Whittall  Rugs  ” 

Our  illustrated  book  describing  the  color  refinement 
and  beauty  of  design  of  these  substantial  floor  cover¬ 
ings —  sent  free  on  request. 

M.  J.  WHITTALL  ASSOCIATES 

315  Brussels  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Look  for  this 
Trade  Mark 


THE,  MARK  OF  Ql^LITY 


wo^en  into  the 
bock  of  Every  Rug 


RUGS 


RAYNTITE — The  Top  That  Stays  New 

A  grey,  dingy,  faded  top  will  make  any 
car  look  passe.  Don’t  sell  your  car  be¬ 
cause  the  top  looks  shabby.  Get  a  new 
top — a  top  that  stays  new. 

'DUPONT' 

IdBRIKOl 


xdyiMi  vygy  v 

RayntiTL 


never  fades.  It  is  water,  grease,  stain  and 
dust  proof — and  as  cleanable  as  glass.  When 
soiled  by  travel,  plain  water  will  restore  its 
beauty.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  leak,  crack 
nor  peel  for  one  year  but  built  to  last  the 
if e  of  your  car. 

Any  good  top  maker  can  re-top  your 
car  with  Rayntite. 

Send  for  samples,  booklet — and  list 
of  cars  on  which  Rayntite  is  furnished 
as  regular  equipment. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Leather  Substitutes 

Wilmington  Delaware 

Works  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.  and  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Canadian  Office  and  Factory,  New  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Spanish  Tables  and  Seating  Furniture  of  the 
16th  and  17th  Centuries 


( Continued  from  page  39) 

The  wrought  iron  braces  from  stretch-  fancifully  styled,  when  speaking  of  the 
ers  to  underframing  and  the  shaping  of  correspondent  Italian  forms  “Dantesca 
the  under  side  of  the  stretchers  are  dis-  and  “Savonarola,”  though  why  the 
tinctively  Spanish.  names  of  two  great  Florentines  should 

The  small  round-topped  folding  table,  be  dragged  into  mobihary  nomenclature 
with  a  single  “gate”  or  extension  leg,  or  why  one  chair  should  be  given  an 
shown  in  figure  12,  may  be  regarded  as  adjectival  and  the  other  a  substantive 
representing  in  itself  two  families  of  appellation  no  sufficient  reason  appears, 
early  Spanish  tables-— the  “gate”  table  Both  are  built  upon  the  folding  or  col- 
of  well-known  form,  which  usually  had  lapsible  principle  and  are  thus  remims- 
an  oval  or  an  approximately  oval  top,  cent  of  the  period  when  chairs  were  ex- 
and  the  folding  table,  which  could  be  ceedingly  few  in  number  and  had  to  be 
folded  up  quite  flat  and  leaned  or  stood  moved  from  place  to  place.  _  Altogether 
against  the  wall.  As  a  folding  table,  fig-  more  desirable  from  the  points  of  view 
ure  12,  with  its  long  gate  and  a  sym-  of  both  design  and  personal  comfort  is 
metrically  placed  pair  of  legs,  exempli-  the  type  of  chair  shown  in  figure  6, 
fies  one  of  sundry  ingenious  methods  of  somewhat  later,  in  point  of  stylistic  de- 


stowing  away  small  occasional  tables. 
The  fully  developed  gate  table,  so  fa- 


velopment,  than  the  two  preceding  ex¬ 
amples.  .  The  highly  ornate  stretcher  be- 


ine  iuny  ueveiupcu  gate  ^  — o™ j  - 

miliar  to  us  through  our  own  British  tween  the  front  legs,  although  found  to 
and  American  members  of  the  genus,  some  extent  in  contemporary  Italian 
needs  no  especial  comment  except  to  chairs  of  closely  related  type,  is  strongly 
note  that  in  the  Spanish  pieces  of  this  characteristic  of  Spanish  chair  design, 
type  the  baluster-turned  legs  at  the  ends  as  will  be  seen  by  other  examples  lllus- 
of  the  “gates,”  which  swing  outward  to  trated.  The  plain  green  velvet  of  the 
support  tlie  opened  leaves,  are  frequent-  seat  and  back  affords  an  admirable  foil 
ly  cut  vertically  in  half  to  fit  against  for  the  brass-headed  nails, 
corresponding  half  legs  which  are  sta¬ 
tionary  and  support  the  corners  of  the  Characteristic  Walnut  Pieces 
body  of  the  table.  In  other  words,  when  _  .  . 

the  leaves  are  dropped  the  table  stands  Still  more  eloquent  of  its  nationality 
upon  four  whole  legs;  when  the  leaves  in  design  and  craftsmanship  is  figure  15, 
are  extended,  the  table  stands  upon  eight  a  carved  walnut  chair  of  about  the  same 
half  legs. 


llt  legs  date.  Although,  as  in  the  case  of  this 

Small  tables  with  three-sided  tops  for  specimen,  runner  feet  supporting  pairs 
the  corners  of  rooms,  designed  to  fit  in  of  legs  were  occasionally  employed  for 
the  angle  where  two  walls  meet,  really  Spanish  chairs,  they  were  not  nearly  so 
constitute  a  part  of  the  wall  furniture,  common  in  Spain  as  they  were  in  Italy, 
as  do  also  the  long-legged  stands  or  In  every  other  respect  figure  15  is  typi- 
narrow  tables  meant  for  papelera  sup-  cally  Spanish— the  broad  front  stretcher 
ports.  Among  tables  not  specifically  in-  carved  with  motifs  that  only  an  Iberian 
tended  for  wall  use  there  was  abundant  craftsman  would  have  used,  the  arcaded 
diversity  in  heights,  dimensions,  contour  back  with  carved  spindles,  the  toprail 
and  methods  of  structure  to  ensure  16th  and  crossrail  ca.rved  in  a  manner  quite 
and  17  th  Century  Spanish  rooms  an  as  characteristically  Spanish  as  the 
adequate  provision  in  this  respect  for  all  stretcher  and,  finally,  the  backposts  with 

1  .  kAfvnirrknno  nondlo 


possible  require- 
ments.  A  detailed 
discussion  might 
easily  be  carried  to 
great  length  but  the 
well  -  defined  types 
already  noted  will 
suffice  to  convey  a 
comprehensive  idea 
of  the  subject  which 
personal  observation 
will  readily  supple¬ 
ment. 

Chairs  and 
Benches 

The  earliest  types 
of  seating  furniture 
shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustra¬ 
tions  are  the  chairs 
appearing  as  figure 
8  and  are  sometimes 


Fig.  12.  Small,  round  11th 
Century  folding  table 


herringbone  panels. 

One  important 
phase  of  old  Span¬ 
ish  seating  furniture 
is  faithfully  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  two 
early  17  th  Century 
walnut  side  chairs 
shown  in  figure  9. 
The  very  simple  but 
also  effective  chip 
or  gouge  carving 
which  both  chairs 
exhibit  on  legs, 
backposts,  toprails, 
crossrails,  seat  rails 
and  elsewhere  was  a 
favorite  decorative 
device  extensively 
used  in  all  sorts  of 
places  and  in  every 
manner  of  combina- 
( Cont .  on  page  78) 


Fig.  13.  These  types  of  17 th  Century  stools  are 
prevalent.  The  refinements  are  characteristically 
Spanish 
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GREENHOUSES 

Defy  Jack  Frost 

ON  the  coldest  winter’s  day  it  is  summer 
time  inside  of  a  King  Greenhouse. 
Flowers  and  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  growing. 

Open  the  door,  and  with  one  step,  you  pass 
from  mid-winter  into  the  bright,  cheerful 
atmosphere  of  the  tropics. 

King  Greenhouses  are  beautiful,  both  within  and 
without.  They  have  a  special  type  of  construction 
which  permits  of  graceful  sweeping  lines,  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  great  strength,  without  the 
need  of  heavy  shadow  casting  supports.  Each 
King  can  be  built  to  harmonize  with  its  surround¬ 
ings,  and  express  the  individuality  of  its  owner. 
You  will  find  real  happiness  in  a  King  Greenhouse. 
Why  not  send  today  for  literature  and  tell  us 
about  the  greenhouse  you  have  always  wanted. 
Our  experts  have  made  many  dreams  come  true. 
Plans  and  estimates  gladly  furnished  without 
obligation. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

398  KING’S  ROAD  NO.  TONA WANDA,  N.  Y. 

“All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  Houses” 


Branch  Offices 

New  York.  1476  Broadway. 

Boston,  1 13  State  St., 

Scranton,  307  Irving  Ave., 

Philadelphia,  Harrison  Bldg.,  15th  and  Market  Sts. 
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AGED 

FLOOR  SPAR 
F1NJHH7HO  SPAR 
FLAT  FINISH 

HAKZApEKAttBl 


A  Pitcairn-finished 
^  home,  luminous 
with  optimism  and  good 
cheer.  Immaculate 
enamel,  mirror  -  smooth 
and  flawless.  Lustrous 
floors — here  and  there  a 
touch  of  glowing  color 
in  the  furnishings. 
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TF  you  employ  a  wood-finisher,  choose  one  of  the 
best,  not  necessarilly  the  “lowest  bidder”. 

He  will  encourage  you  to  specify  BANZAI  ENAMEL  —  the 
upper-class  enamel  by  which  may  be  achieved  the  utmost  beauty 
of  enamel  decoration. 

He  will  eagerly  use  PITCAIRN  AGED  FLOOR  SPAR  be¬ 
cause  of  its  enduring  elegance  and  because  it  does  not  scratch 
white,  yield  to  the  heel  or  discolor  from  water. 


Pitcairn  Varnish  Company 

Newark  Milwaukee  Los  Angeles 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Distributing  stocks  in  26  leading  cities 
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A  Garden  of  Gladioli 
Is  a  Garden  of  Delight 


With  summer  days  come  hand¬ 
some  flowers  of  the  Gladioli. 
Every  day  the  blooms  unfold  a 
new  color  combination.  Many 


times  have  I  thought,  “surely  there  can  be  no  more  colors ;  there  can 

be  nothing  new,”  and  then  I  find  a  flower  unlike  any  that  I  have  ever  seen. 


„  ........  My  success  led  to  growing  them 

for  other  flower-lovers  until  today  I  am  one  of  the  world’s  Gladiolus  specialists. 
My  booklet  “The  Glory  of  the  Garden”  tells  of  my  experience.  \  ou  will  enjoy 
reading  it;  may  I  send  you  a  copy,  free ? 


I  began  growing  Gladioli  because  I  loved  them, 
no 


|  Arthur  Cowee,  Specialist  Box  221,  Berlin,  N.Y.  | 
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F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.,  Ashland,  OHIO 


Other  Myers  Styles  in¬ 
clude  Knapsack.  Bucket, 
Barrel,  Tank  and  Power 
Outfits  for  any  spraying 
need.  Catalog  illustrating 
entire  line  and  giving 
valuable  spraying 
information  and 
many  formulae 
on  request. 


MYERS 

COG 

GEAR 

HANDY 

OUTFIT 


T>¥>  Your  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubbery,  Plants, 

»5JrXvr\X  Flowers  and  Vegetables  with 

MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS 

If  you  grow  fruits  and  vegetables,  have  flowers  and  shrubbery,  or  raise 
poultry  and  stock,  you  need  a  proven  Myers 
Spray  Pump,  and  here  are  two 
patented  popular  styles  mounted  on 
trucks  easy  to  transport  from 
place  to  place  and  ready  to 
spray,  whitewash,  dis¬ 
infect  or  similar  work. 
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WE-'t'It  All  Towon’s 


rhat  lawn,  so  beautiful  today, 
would  look  as  barren  and 
forlorn  as  when  the  house 


was 

built  were  it  not  for  MOON’S.  They  told 
me  what  was  needed — all  by  correspond¬ 
ence,  too.  I  only  sent  them  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  grounds.” 

Unquestionably  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  dealing 
with  a  Nursery  that  has  hardy  Trees  and  Plants  for 
Every  Place  and  Purpose.  Each  order  is  filled  with  freshly- 
dug  stock,  never  more  sturdy,  and  most  carefully  packed 
for  shipment  to  any  distance. 

By  all  means  write  for  our  Catalogue  B4.  It  will  help  you  beautify  your  property. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

NURSERYMEN  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE  THE  MOON  NURSERY  CORP. 

21  S.  Twelfth  Street  ajk&a  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Antique  Painting  of  Spanish  Madonna  In  Studio 
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Speciau  €oli.ection  = 
<ojp*  Antique  MaRMORs  5 
and  Frames 


Fig.  14.  Splayed 
“lyre”  trestle  legs 
and  iron  braces 
are  seen  in  this 
1 6th  Century 
table 


Spanish  Tables  and  Seating  Furniture  of  the 
16th  and  17th  Centuries 

( Continued  from  page  76) 


tion  and  modification  for  the  niobiliary 
embellishment  of  the  early  period. 
Though  the  two  chairs  differ  consider¬ 
ably  in  detail,  the  type  to  which  both 
unmistakably  belong  is  clearly  defined 
and  easily  to  be  recognized  under  many 
kindred  variations.  The  Spanish  habit 
of  fully  embellishing  the  space  between 
the  front  legs  of  chairs  is  well  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  chair  with  the  arcaded  back, 
the  latter  feature  marking  a  bond  of 
relationship  in  design  with  the  so-called 
“Yorkshire”  or  “Derbyshire”  English 
chairs  of  the  mid-17th  Century. 

Another  thoroughly  representative 
type  of  late  16th  or  early  17  th  Century 
Spanish  seating  furniture  is  the  chair, 
figure  4,  whose  seat  and  back  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  richly  tooled  leather.  The  so- 
called  Spanish  scroll  feet,  which  were 
really  derived  from  Portugal,  the  scrolled 
stretcher  and  the  arched  back  soon  after¬ 
ward  made  their  appearance  elsewhere 
in  Europe ;  the  elaborate  tooled  leather 
decoration  and  the  turned  brass  finials 
atop  of  the  backposts  remained  typically 
Iberian ;  the  brass-headed  studding  nails 
or  chattones,  although  used  outside  of 
Spain,  were  never  so  freely  nor  effective¬ 
ly  employed  nor  wrought  with  such 
elaboration  or  variety  of  design  as  in 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

Benches  and  Settles 

In  the  matter  of  benches  and  settles, 
Spain  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries 
was  amply  provided.  What  has  been 
very  generally  dubbed  a  “monastery 
bench,”  an  example  of  which  is  shown 
in  figure  10,  was  a  type  of  common  oc¬ 
currence  and  wide  distribution.  It  was 
generally  made  either  of  oak  or  of  wal¬ 
nut  and  might,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
utterly  devoid  of  ornamentation  or,  on 
the  other,  might  have  the  back  lavishly 
enriched  with  carving.  The  back  might 
consist  of  a  solid  piece,  plain  or  carved, 
as  in  the  example  shown,  or  it  might  be 
open,  consisting  of  a  highly  ornate  top- 
rail  supported  by  two  staunch  backposts. 
Occasionally  the  back  was  arcaded  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  back 
of  one  of  the  small  chairs  in  figure  9. 
In  some  cases  the  backs  and  seats  were 
covered  with  leather  and  studded  with 
brass-headed  nails  or  upholstered  with 
velvet.  Very  often  these  “monastery” 
benches  had  wrought  iron  braces  run¬ 
ning  from  beneath  the  middle  of  the  seat 
to  the  stretchers  connecting  the  pairs  of 
legs  in  the  same  manner  as  the  braces 
for  the  trestle-legged  tables.  The  “mon¬ 
astery”  benches  were  without  arms. 

A  type  of  the  high-backed  wall  or  fire¬ 
side  seat  is  seen  in  figure  11,  an  oaken 
settle  with  paneled  back.  One  does  not 
need  to  stretch  the  imagination  to  see 
the  analogy  between  this  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  the  settles  used  in  England 
about  the  same  time.  It  will  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  method  of  panelling 
is  quite  different  from  that  found  in 
English  pieces  and  is  characteristic  of 
Spanish  workmanship.  Settles  somewhat 
similar  to  this  but  with  broader  seats 


were  often  used  beside  fireplaces  and  not 
seldom  served  in  lieu  of  bedsteads.  Still 
another  type  of  bench  had  arms  and  a 
fairly  high  open  and  many-spindled 
back,  the  crossrail  and  toprail  affording 
a  space  for  ornamentation  if  the  crafts¬ 
man  felt  inclined  to  indulge  his  decora¬ 
tive  bent. 

The  Ubiquitous  Stool 

Spanish  households  of  the  period  were 
well  supplied  with  stools,  big  and  little, 
high  and  low,  long  and  short.  The  two 
examples  shown  in  figure  13  represent 
the  generally  prevalent  type  so  far  as 
style  is  concerned.  The  stool,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  in  common  use  as 
a  seat  and  long  stools,  forms  or  backless 
benches  habitually  fulfilled  seating  re¬ 
quirements  at  the  sides  of  long  tables. 

The  decorative  processes  employed  for 
the  enrichment  of  Spanish  tables  and 
seating  furniture  of  the  16th  and  17th 
Centuries  included  carving,  turning, 
panelling,  inlaying,  painting,  gilding,  the 
lavish  use  of  brass,  iron  or  iron  gilt 
wrought  or  perforated  mounts  and  the 
employment  of  tooled  leather.  Both  for 
tables  and  seating  furniture  carving  and 
turning  were  the  two  means  of  decora¬ 
tion  most  generally  resorted  to  and  the 
carving  was  ordinarily  of  a  peculiarly 
mellow,  full  and  deep  character.  Inlay, 
when  used,  was  nearly  always  simple 
but  bold  and  effective.  The  wrought 
iron  braces  for  tables  and  benches  were 
often  pieces  of  consummate  craftsman¬ 
ship  while  the  brass  or  gilt  iron  stud- 
dings  displayed  the  greatest  possible 
variety  of  design  and  elegance  of  finish. 
Carved  and  stamped  leather,  besides  be¬ 
ing  used  to  cover  huches  or  boxes  and 
occasionally  for  other  niobiliary  pur¬ 
poses,  was  in  much  demand  for  the 
backs  and  seats  of  chairs. 

Photographs  illustrating  this  article  are  by  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  C.  M. 
T raver  Co.  and  Nicholas  Martin 


Fig.  15.  Late  16 th  Century 
*  carved  walnut  armchair  with 
carved  stretcher 


February,  1918 
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OLD  PORTRAITS 


By  John  Vanderlyn 


Early  American 

and 

Other  Schools 

Art  Salon 

416  Madison  Ave.  NEW  YORK 

Phone  Murray  Hill  1480 


LaPLACE  "IS™ 


Importer  Objects  of  Art,  Curios,  Rare  Old  Crystals 
ana  Sheffield  Plate,  Period  Furniture — ancient  and 
faithful  copies. 


242  Fifth  Ave. 

near  W.  28th  St.,N.Y, 
Daniel  Adams,  Mgr. 


11  East48th  St. 

near  Fifth  Ave. 
R.H. Kingsbury,  Mgr, 


Benches,  Pedestals,  Fonts. 

EXPERTS 

Send  50  cents  for  catalogue 
MARBLE  STONE 


TERRA  COTTA 


rURNISHINNG  &  DECORATING 
CONVENTIONAL  or  ORIGINAL  STYLE 

Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

BOWDOIN  &  MANLEY 

18  WEST  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CorbinBuilders  Hardware 

Outlasts  the  building  on  which 
it  is  used  and  gives  satisfactory 
service  every  moment  of  the 
time. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer. 


TractorLawn  Mower 


1918  MODEL  30  INCH 
ROLLER  MOWER. 


\M 

II  .  So  8imPle  and  reliable  that  we 

~ Will  ship  anybody  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  or  Canada,  guaranteeing  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  Write  for  full  information. 


IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

R.  E.  Olds,  Chairman 

403  Kalamazoo  Street  Lansing,  Michigan 


FENCE 


Write  for  free  catalog  C.  Study  it 
over,  then  get  ready  for  the  spring. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Does  a  Clean  Job — 
Saves  a  Lot  of  Work 


r 


That’s  the  story  of  "SCALECIDE,”  the 
premier  dormant  spray.  It  will  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  up  San  Jose  scale — will  also 
control  apple  canker,  collar  rot,  bud 
moth,  case  bearer,  aphis,  pear  psylla, 
etc.  No  other  spray  will  do  all  this. 

SCALECIDE”  can  be  put  on  in  one- 
half  the  usual  time — a 
great  saving  in  labor 
and  you  get  through  on 
time.  Pleasant  to  han¬ 
dle.  Sold  ore  Money 
Back  Basis. 

Send  today  for  booklet 
No.  J*. 

B.G.  PRATT  CO., 

MTg  Chemists 
50  Church  Street 
Dept.  2  New  York 


rm  1S  riSi  one  *  uel  Administrator  Garfield’s  signs, 
ihe*  Kelsey  at  G6  degrees  gives  same  result,  as  other 
heats  at  72  degrees. 

66  Degrees  of  Kelsey 
Equals  72  Degrees  of 
Radiator  Heats 


THIS  statement  is  not 
simply  an  advertising 
claim  made  by  us.  It 
is  a  recognized  fact  long 
since  established  by  science. 
It  is  an  every  day  natural 
law  with  which  you  are  per¬ 
fectly  familiar,  but  have  not 
happened  to  associate  it 
with  home  heating. 

It  is  based  on  the  same 
basic  reason  that  a  so-called 
“humid  day’’  in  the  summer, 
seems  so  much  warmer  than 
other  days  at  exactly  the 
same  temperature. 

The  moisture  in  the  air 


holds  the  heat  in  suspension. 
That  is  why. 

The  Kelsey  Health  Heat 
is  automatically  and  scien¬ 
tifically  mixed  with  just  the 
right  healthful,  economical 
amount  of  moisture. 

66  degrees  of  Kelsey  Hu¬ 
midified  Heat,  equals  72  de¬ 
grees  of  dry,  parched  radia¬ 
tor  heats. 

It  may  be  cheaper  to  tear 
out  your  present  heating  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  put  in  The 
Kelsey. 

Send  us  the  facts,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  figures. 


New  York 
103-K  Park  Avenue 

Detroit 
Space95-K  Builders'  Exch. 


HE 

WARM 


KE-L5E.V'1 

AIR  GENERATOR  I  4°5'K 


Chicago 
-K  Wes!  Lake  Slreel 

Boston 
Post  Office  Sq.  Bldg. 


James 
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St 


Syracu 


SEEDS 

Vegetables — Flowers 

Write  for  my  descriptive  list 

ROBT.  A.  GIBLIN 
Nanuet  Nurseryman  N.  Y. 


When  You  Build 

ptease  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 

WHITE  PINE 

Send  for  our  free  booklet 

“  White  Pine  in  Home  Building” 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU 
1719  Merchants’  Bank  Building 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Make  Your  Property  More  Valuable 

An  unsightly  basement  win-  A  MAJBST IC  Coal  Chute 
dow,  damaged  by  the  careless  C£in  be  installed  easily  in  place 

coal  man  not  only  spoils  the 


of  any  basement  window  or 
-  built  into  new  foundations.  It 

looks  of  your  building,  but  de-  will  outlast  the  building  and  in- 
preciates  its  property  value.  crease  its  value  at  least  $100. 


Majestic  Coal  Chute 


locks  automatically  and  protects 
the  side  of  the  building  from 
coal  smudge  and  marring.  It 
is  absolutely  burglar  proof.  The 
glass  door  can  only  be  unlocked 
from  the  inside  and  gives  am¬ 


ple  light  to  the  basement. 
MAJESTIC  Coal  Chutes  are 
sold  by  nearly  all  Building  Sup¬ 
ply  and  Hardware  Dealers.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
— write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


The  Majestic  Company,  804  Erie  St.,  Huntington,  InH 


Sanitary  Refrigerators 

keep  milk  and  all  perishable  foods 
fresh,  healthful  and  free  from 
taint  or  odors. 

The  McCRAY  System  insures 
a  constant  circulation  of  cold, 
dry,  purified  air  through  every 
food  compartment,  which  refrig¬ 
erates  perfectly.  Germs,  bacteria 
and  microbes  cannot  live  in  this 
cold,  dry  air. 


Ice  From  the  Outside 

Any  McCRAY  Refrigerator  can  be 
arranged  with  outside  door  for  icing 
from  the  side  or  rear  porch.  This 
permits  the  milkman  to  put  the  milk 
on  the  ice  immediately- — it  also  keeps 
the  iceman  with  his  muddy  tracks  out¬ 
side  your  kitchen  and  relieves  you 
entirely  of  this  annoyance. 


The  U.  S.  Government 
Uses  the  McCray 

After  the  most  thorough  tests  the 
U.  S.  Government  experts  selected 
the  McCRAY  for  use  in  the  House 
and  Senate  Restaurants  in  the  Capitol 
—the  Pure  Food  Testing  Laboratories 
— U.  S.  Commissaries,  Forts.  Hospi¬ 
tals,  Cantonments,  Naval  Stations, 
Base  Hospitals,  Quartermaster’s  De¬ 
partment  and  on  many  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Battle  Ships. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our 
Catalog 

which  illustrates  and  describes  a  great 
variety  of  stock  sizes  for  every  re¬ 
quirement — ranging  in  price  from  $40 
up.  Special  sizes  are  built  to  order 
for  particular  requirements  or  to 
match  the  interior  finish.  Write  for 
it  NOW — before  you  forget. 

No.  93  for  Residences 

No.  62  for  Meat  Markets 

No.  71  for  Grocers  and  Delicatessens 

No.  51  for  Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Clubs 


McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

816  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Salesrooms  in  All  Principal  Cities 


™  McCray  Refrigerator  Co.  ™ 

“  816  Lake  Street,  Kendallville,  Ind.  “ 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once  ^ 

—  copy  of  your  catalog  No.... for .  ^ 

—  Name  .  ZZ 

H  Street  Address .  “ 

—  City  and  State .  — 

Ti  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  r; 
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House  &  Garden 


GUARANTEED  S  UNFASH' 


Draperies  &  Upholsteries 


^ THE  draperies  at  your 
t J  windows  are  intended 
to  lend  color,  cosiness  and 
charm  to  the  interior  of 
your  home.  They  are  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  warrant 
the  most  careful  choosing 
—  and  especially  should 
they  be  so  dyed  that  their 
colors  cannot  possibly  fade. 

Orinoka  Guaranteed 
Sunfast  Draperies  meet 
every  requirement  —  de¬ 
lightful  colorings,  soft  tex¬ 


ture,  glimmering  surfaces. 
The  strongest  sun  cannot 
fade  them ;  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  tubbings  leave  them 
as  beautiful  as  ever.  Every 
color  is  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  fade. 

Insist  upon  the  name 
“Orinoka”  —  the  genuine 
Sunfast.  Guarantee  tag  at¬ 
tached  to  every  bolt.  Write 
for  our  booklet,  “Draping 
the  Home,”  and  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer. 


OUR  GUARANTEE :  These  goods  are  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  fadeless.  If  color  changes  from  exposure  to  the  sun¬ 
light  or  from  washing ,  the  merchant  is  hereby  authorised  to 
replace  them  with  new  goods  or  refund  the  purchase  price. 

ORINOKA  MILLS,  Dept.  G,  Clarendon  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


. . . 


HARRIET  de  R.  CUTTING 


ID>®2<D(D>3ISlA^TrO]itS 


SUGGESTIONS 

IF  CD  IK 

IWTTIEISIOSS 


(D<oil.oik  Scdbbiieimiies  StuiBiviiaTr’irEaj) 

Ko  Cmarge 
UfoiK  Advxce 


studio  at 

<B  EAST  S^TTIRIEIETr 

NEW  YORK 


. . . . . 


How  To  Buy  Fireplace  Fixtures 

( Continued  from  page  31) 


in  Newcastle  in  the  time  of  Henry  II, 
it  was  but  little  used,  the  smoke  from 
it  being  considered  both  unhealthy  and 
objectionable.  The  latter  opinion,  at 
least,  was  no  doubt  well  founded. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Good  Queen  Bess 
a  shortage  of  timber  being  feared,  the 
cutting  of  certain  kinds  of  wood  for 
fuel  purposes  was  prohibited  by  royal 
edict.  This  no  doubt  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  introduction  of  coal 
into  more  general  domestic  use,  which 
we  observe  at  this  time,  and  with  it 
the  development  of  the  grate. 

For  quite  a  while,  however,  coal  was 
used  only  in  conjunction  with  wood, 
which  accounts  for  the  spear-topped 
bars  to  be  seen  on  some  of  the  very 
early  grates,  their  function  being  to  hold 
the.  logs  in  place.  These  baskets  or 
“cradels  of  iron,”  as  we  find  them  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  an  old  record,  had  to  be 
raised  from  the  hearth  in  order  to  obtain 
the  necessary  draught,  and  naturally 
were  frequently  rested  on  the  existing 
firedogs  or  andirons. 

The  Dog  Grate 

Gradually  basket  and  andirons  be¬ 
came  incorporated  into  one  piece,  form¬ 
ing  what  is  known  as  the  dog  grate. 
Later,  particularly  during  the  18th  Cen¬ 
tury,  they  were  much  elaborated.  Some, 
rather  flamboyant,  show  the  influence 
of  Chippendale,  and  later  a  number  of 
superb  designs  for  them  were  made  by 
the  Adam  Brothers  in  the  classic  form 
typical  of  their  work,  with  engraved 
brass  or  steel  fronts  and  saw-pierced 
aprons  below  the  bars,  sometimes  being 
fitted  with  ornamental  cast  iron  backs, 
similar  to  those  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to.  These  Adam  de¬ 
signs  are  of  remarkably  fine 
proportion  and  possess  a  won¬ 
derful  delicacy  of  detail.  The 
dog  grate  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  decorative  type  which  we 
have  and  its  rich  appearance 
is  dferming  in  conjunction 
with  a  marble  mantelpiece  or 
late  18th  Century  wood  man¬ 
tel  with  marble  facings,  being 
especially  suitable  for  a  draw¬ 
ing  or  reception  room,  form¬ 
ing  in  itself  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  Good  antique  dog  grates 
are  hard  to  find,  and  are  cost¬ 
ly,  but  fine  copies  are  now  be¬ 
ing  produced  in  this  country, 


made  with  solid  brass  castings,  en¬ 
graved  and  fretted  by  hand,  and  are  not 
expensive,  considering  that  they  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  originals  in 
workmanship,  design  and  artistic  value. 
Some  have  a  useful  feature  in  removable 
sides,  enabling  them  to  be  used  for 
burning  logs  as  well  as  coal. 

As  a  heating  device,  the  efficiency  of 
the  modern  furnace  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied,  but  a  radiator  never  inspired  a 
reverie  or  extended  an  invitation  to 
gather  around  its  impassive  and  cheer¬ 
less  form.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  more 
serious  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
artistic  treatment  of  radiators  and  they 
will  then  cease  to  be  the  eyesore  that 
most  of  them  are  at  tire  present  time. 
Even  so  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
open  fire  will  ever  be  abandoned  and  the 
introduction  of  coal  never  has  entirely 
supplanted  the  earlier  form  of  fuel.  One 
reason  may  possibly  be  the  enjoyment 
derived  from  a  blazing  log  fire  with  its 
merry  crackle;  glowing  embers  and  leap¬ 
ing  flames  like  a  thing  alive,  possessing 
ari  air  of  comfort  and  attraction  that 
lures  one  to  the  hearth.  The  country 
house  without  such  a  fireplace,  at  least 
in  the  living  room,  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
templated.  Andirons,  therefore,  have 
been  used  in  every  period  for  hundreds 
of  years  and  in  that  time  have  assumed 
many  shapes  and  forms.  The  metal 
workers  of  the  17  th  Century  wrought 
most  elaborate  examples,  some  in  bronze 
beautifully  enamelled,  gilt,  and  even  in 
solid  silver  of  wonderful  perfection  of 
craftsmanship.  In  fact,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  they  reached  the  point  where 
they  ceased  to  be  practical,  and  became 
purely  ornamental.  In  such 
cases  plain  iron  log  supports 
called  “creepers”  were  used  in 
conjunction  with  them  to  do 
the  real  work.  Many  charm¬ 
ing  designs,  however,  were 
made  in  brass,  polished  steel 
and  wrought  iron,  and  it  is 
the  fine  reproductions  of  these 
old  pieces,  carefully  selected 
from  the  wealth  of  the  past, 
which  are  readily  to  be  had. 
They  cost  but  little  if  any 
more  than  the  usually  clumsy 
modern  models,  and  will  add 
vastly  to  the  appearance  of 
tlie  fireplace  and  give  it  the 
decorative  value  it  should  have. 
( Continued  on  page  82) 


This  set  of  hand-wrought  pierced  steel  tools  shows 
modern  craft  skill  applied  to  old  designs 


An  Adam  hob  grate  with  an  engraved  brass 
fender.  The  mantel  is  typical  of  the  period 


^furniture 

of  distinguished  character, 
vividly  recalling  every  his¬ 
toric  epoch,  is  retailed  at 
no  prohibitive  cost  in  this 
interesting  establishment, 
devoted  exclusively  to 
Furniture  and  decorative 
objects. 

Two-score  years  of  effort 
has  developed  our  endeavor 
into  an  industrial  art. 

Suggestions  may  be  gained 
from  de  luxe  prints  of 
well  -  appointed  rooms, 
which  will  be  sent  gratis 
upon  request. 

^euT!!jork(5aIIt'cic$ 


Grand  Rapids  Rirmlure  Con 

INCORPORATED 

34 '36  West  32^  St..  Newport 


ompany 


Joy  Blackberry,  St.  Regis  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Van  Fleet  Hybrid  Straw¬ 
berries.  Ideal  and  Caco  Grapes, 
Everybody's  Currant,  Van  Fleet 
Gooseberry. 

Our  Catalog  No.  1.  tells  all 
about  them  and  describes  also 
all  "the  good  old  varieties"  of 
small  fruits.  In  it  are  also  of¬ 
fered  a  full  line  of  Superior 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees.  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  the 
best  Nut  Trees,  Hedge  Plants 
and  Garden  Roots.  Send  for  it 
.  today— it  is  FREE.  Prices  Low. 
Our  plants  are  raised  under  most  favorable 
conditions,  and  cared  for  by  efficient  nursery - 
men  Their  ability  in  digging  and  packing  our 
stock  is  unsurpassed,  and  insures  delivery  to 
you  in  perfect  condition.  40tli  year.  200  acres. 
J.  T.  Lovett,  Inc.,  Box  152,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Strawberries  fill  a  quart 
|  Knight's  Plants  dia  it 

Mr.  Quick  bought  $0 
worth  of  Knight’s  Berry 
Plants.  The  next  spring 
his  Net  Profit  from  the  fruit 
was  $100,  besides  ha  /ing  all 
he  could  use  himself.  And 
he  writes,  "16  of  the  selected 
berries  filled  a  quart”. 

Knight’s  Berry  Plants  Pay. 

Send  for  Catalogue  Today. 


DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 

Box  81 

SAWYER,  MICH. 

5&C 


Plant  this  Giant 
Golden  Sweet 


corn  and  save  on  your  sugar.  It's  as  ’ious  as 
tne  celebrated  Golden  Bantam  and  mil  larger. 
Vet  onlv  3  days  later.  It  does  not  become  mealy 
out  remains  sweet  and  succulent  until  too  bard 
tor  the  table.  The  stalks  grow  fi  ft.  high  and 
near  two  to  three  ears  each.  We  offer  a  large 
package  of  this  seed,  grown  on  our  own  farms, 
at  15c,  postpaid.  Our  supply  is  limited,  better 
order  today.  Also  ask  for  our  1918  Catalog — free. 

3.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
360  Elm  St.,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


You  Need 
This  Book 

in  making  up  your  garden 
planting  list.  Conditions  are 
abnormal  in  the  seed  busi¬ 
ness  this  year.  The  demand 
is  far  out-running  the  sup¬ 
ply.  The  temptation  to  lower 
quality  is  tremendous.  Pro¬ 
tect  yourself.  Buy  of  a  seed 
Arm  that  has  maintained  a 
high  standard  of  quality  for 
62  years.  The  descriptions 
and  illustrations  in  our  1918 
Catalog  are  true-to-life.  It  is  a  safe  guide  in 
selecting  varieties  either  for  home  or  market. 


A  New  Book 


LETTERS  to  the  MOTHER 
OF  A  SOLDIER 

. . . . . . . . . . . . limn . mu it . nun . . . . . . 


ONE  DOLLAR 
NET 


For  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  mothers  whose  sons 
are  in  training  or  at  the  front 
this  volume  bears  comfort 
and  assurance.  Doubts  are 
removed,  questions  are 
answered,  fears  are  quieted 
and  understanding  is  brought 
by  these  inspiring  letters  of 
a  wise,  kindly  elder  brother 
with  a  big  heart  and  great 
mind.  Suggestions  are  made 
as  to  how  the  mother  at  home 
can  render  practical  help  to 
the  son  at  the  front  and  to 
the  country  he  is  serving. 


This  is  the  mother's  man¬ 
ual  of  arms,  her  handbook 
of  courage  in  the  face  of 
despondency  and  doubt. 
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By  RICHARDSON  WRIGHT 
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PUBLISHER 
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What  Makes  a  Home? 

Our  little  Book  HOME  FIREPLACE 

gives  a  full  explanation  with  reasons 

Why  the  Fireplace  Is  Important 

The  information  is  delightfully  interesting  and  is  of 
Intense  Value.  A  copy  may  he  had  Free  on  request. 


“Colonial  Way”  Fireplaces 
and 

"Everything  for  the  Fireplace” 


Plan  Now  for  Summer  Shade 

O  ELECT  the  spot  on  your  lawn  where  you  would  like  one  or 
U7  more  beautiful  shade  trees  Then  let  us  make  your  wish  come 
true,  bor  over  25  years  we  have  been  growing  big  trees  so  that 
you  can  have  your  shade  this  year. 

reaching  you  in  thriving  condition.  We 
ship  up  to  1000  miles  and  Guarantee 
Satisfactory  Growth.  Prices  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low.  £5  buys  two  Norway  Maples 
three  times  as  high  as  your  head.  Every 
property  owner  and  builder  should  write 
for  our  booklet,  “Shade”  which  we  will 
gladly  send  free  upon  request. 

HICKS  NURSERIES,  Westbury,  Long  Island,  Box  Q,  Phone  68 


At  our  nurseries  arc  thousands  of 
trees,  big  and  little,  all  kinds.  Frequent 
transplanting  and  pruning  have  given 
them  beautiful  tops  and  large  systems  of 
fine,  fibrous  roots.  Each  tree  is  dug  with 
particular  care  and  a  large  ball  of  earth 
left  around  the  roots.  It  is  then  canvas- 
wrapped  and  roped  to  a  wood  platform, 
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Your 
garden 
can  be  no 
better 
than  thfe 
seed  you  use.  Car¬ 
ters  Tested  Seeds 
cost  no  more  than 
ordinary  seeds,  yet 
their  wonderful  rec¬ 
ords  both  in  America 
and  Great  Britain  show 
the  value  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  painstaking 
care  used  in  selecting, 
testing  and  improving 
Carter  varieties. 

When  production 
counts  so  vitally,  be 
sure  your  seed  is  right 
and  to  make  certain — 
purchase  tested  seeds. 

Sent  free  on  request — Car¬ 
ters  1918  Catalogue  ‘"Gar¬ 
den  and  Lawn.”  Profusely 
illustrated  with  color  pages. 

Carters  Tested  Seeds  Inc. 

127  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Branch  of  Jas.  Carter  A  Co.,  Haynes  Park,  Eng. 


HUMIRAD — Air  Moistener 


Saves  Coal,  Health,  Furniture 

Brings  Complete  Comfort 
Used  with  Steam,  Vapor  or  Hot 
Water  Heating  Systems 

Send  for  Circulars 
HUMIRAD  CO.,  INC. 

15  East  40th  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


You  May  Have 
a  Water-Garden 
with  Little  Effort 

Anyone  can  grow 
Water  Lilies,  and 
a  pool  can  easily  be  built  by  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  directions.  My 
1918  Catalogue  of  Water  Plants 
tells  what  materials  to  use,  how 

to  build  pools  of  different  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  what  Water  Lilies  and  Water  Plants 
to  use  for  beauty  and  permanence.  Ask 
for  a  copy. 

WILLIAM  THICKER 

Water  Lily  Specialist 

Box  G.  Arlington,  N.  J. 
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If  you  are  interested  in 
economy  you  are  interested 
in  “Yale” 


shows  in  long  enduring  service — in  material  fine¬ 
ness  and  high  class  workmanship. 

And  whatever  Yale  product  you  buy,  at  what¬ 
ever  price — you  get  the  economy  of  Yale  quality. 
Yale  quality  is  guaranteed  in  every  genuine  Yale 
product  by  the  “Yale”  trade-mark  on  it.  That 
trade-mark  “Yale”  is  worth  looking  for  on  the 
product. 

See  the  “Yale”  trade-mark  on  Night  Latches, 
Door  Closers,  Padlocks,  Cabinet  Locks,  Ward¬ 
robe  and  Trunk  Locks,  Builders’  Hardware, 
Bank  Locks.  Automobile  Locks,  Chain  Blocks 


V 

tfeSi*.  Y 
©/ 

it  . 

— 

Full  weight — 
Galvanized 


Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  unex¬ 
celled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos.  Roofing,  Spouting  and  all  ex¬ 
posed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  to  brand. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.  KEYSTONECopPERSTEELisalsosupenor 

for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Letter  Buildings  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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=  GARDEN  FURN11  URE  of  Beauty  and  Distinction  | 

Garden  Houses,  Pergolas,  Arbors,  Gates,  and  other  accessories 
for  the  adornment  and  comfort  of  the  garden.  Send  for  catalog, 


i  NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES  CO.,  BEVERLY,  MASS,  j 


How  To  Buy 
Fireplace 
F  ixtures 


( Continued  from  page  80) 


Andirons  reproduced  from  a  pair  at 
Haddon  Hall.  The  pattern  retains  the 
charm  of  the  historical  original 


To  return  to  the  grate,  another  de¬ 
velopment  was  along  more  simple  lines. 
With  the  advent  of  coal,  the  large  fire¬ 
places  heretofore  used  weie  no  longer 
necessary  or  desirable,  so  in  order  to 
make  them  narrower,  hobs  of  stone  were 
built  in  on  each  side,  between  which 
were  set  wrought  iron  bars.  Cast  iron 
superseded  stone  for  the  hobs  and  hence 
the  origin  of  the  hob  grate.  Very  fine 
castings  were  made  during  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  18th  Century  and  the  Broth¬ 
ers  Adam  employed  this  material  con¬ 
siderably,  it  being  a  medium  in  which 
it  was  possible  readily  to  carry  out  on 
the  grate  fronts  the  decorative  motifs 
of  which  they  made  use,  such  as  the 
honeysuckle,  medallion,  garland  and 
other  forms,  to  harmonize  with  the  man¬ 
tel  and  the  general  scheme  of  design. 

The  fronts  were  generally  of  three 
distinct  shapes,  double  ogee,  rectangular 
and  double  semi-circle.  Some  were  fur¬ 
ther  embellished  with  brass  or  steel 
aprons  in  foliated  or  conventional  pat¬ 
terns. 

Hob  Grates  Today 

The  bob  grate  is  ideal  for  use  in  a 
bedroom.  Its  small  firebasket  holds 
just  sufficient  cannel  coal  to  burn  for 
several  hours  without  attention,  yet 
quickly  gives  the  desired  amount  of 
warmth.  They  are  best  when  framed 
in  the  more  or  less  simple  English  18th 
Century  type  of  wood  mantelpiece,  as 
these  provide  sufficient  height  above  the 
hobs  without  being  too  wide. 

Good  reproductions  of  hob  grates,  cast 
in  moulds  made  from  old  originals,  can 
readily  be  bought  here,  or  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  little  time  in  the  search, 
the  originals  themselves  are  to  be  se¬ 


cured  by  those  who  cherish  the  antique, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  cost¬ 
ing  perhaps  less  than  a  modern  copy. 

Fenders 

All  the  old  fireplaces  had  large  chim¬ 
neys  and  it  was  in  order  to  prevent 
smoking  when  these  were  used  for  coal, 
that  the  register  grate  was  devised.  This 
is  a  hob  grate  with  the  addition  of  a 
steel  or  brass  frame  around  the  outer 
edge  supporting  a  damper  or  register, 
to  control  the  draught. 

A  steel  or  brass  fender  will,  with  a 
set  of  tools — poker,  shovel  and  tongs — 
complete  the  furnishing  of  such  a  fire¬ 
place.  Aside  from  its  appearance,  the 
fender  is  as  necessary  an  adjunct  to  the 
coal  fire  as  a  screen  is  to  catch  the 
sparks  from  burning  logs.  Low  stone 
curbs  were  the  first  form,  later  giving 
place  to  brass  and  steel.  Many  beau¬ 
tiful  designs  are  found  in  the  old  fender. 
Pierced,  engraved,  embossed,  some  with 
faceted  rivets,  some  serpentine  in  shape 
without  ends — the  type  usually  used  with 
the  dog  grate — others  with  bottom 
plates,  the  latter  as  a  rule  being  also 
provided  with  low  feet  of  ball  or  claw 
pattern. 

The  heavier  type  of  fenders,  that  is 
those  with  plates,  frequently  have  sup¬ 
ports  at  each  end  for  standards  to  hold 
the  fire-tools,  but  where  there  is  room 
on  the  front  hearth,  a  pair  of  rests  to 
stand  on  each  side  of  the  grate  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  These  are  fash¬ 
ioned  somewhat  like  miniature  and¬ 
irons,  10"  to  12"  high,  and  come  in  a 
number  of  quaint  and  interesting  shapes 
of  brass  and  polished  steel  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  both  metals.  These  rests  hold 
the  tools  where  they  are  handy  for  use. 


An  early  18 th  Century  hob  grate 
shown  in  a  mantel  of  English  propor¬ 
tions.  Mott  B.  Schmidt,  architect 
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Last  year  thousands  of  dollars  were 
added  to  fruit  profits  by  Fruit-Fog!  No 
greater  success  for  controlling  all  pests 
and  fungus  diseases  which  destroy  your 
fruit,  has  ever  been  perfected! 

Fruit- Fog  is  the  finest  known  form  of  spray.  It 
is  produced  by  the  high  pressure  of  Hayes 
Fruit-Fog  Sprayers.  Being  superfine,  it  stamps 
out  the  millions  of  hidden  germs  and  eggs  which 
no  coarse,  heavy,  low-pressure  spray  can  reach. 

OVER  50  STYLES 

over  60  styles  of  sprayers  for  all  kinds 
and  a  full  line  o^ high-grade  nozzles. 
Write  at  once  for  our  Spraying 
Manual,  one  of  the  most 
complete  guides  ever 
written, and  beautiful 
68  -  page  catalog  of 
Hayes  Fruit  -  Fog 
Sprayers.  Both  books 
sent  free  and  post¬ 
paid  upon  request. 
HAYES  PUMP  & 
PLANTER  CO. 
Dept. A  Galva,  III. 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


LIKE  EVERYTHING  ELSE  MUST 
BE  WISELY  PLANNED  IF 
IT  IS  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE. 
ENTERPRISING  HOME  OWNERS  WILL 
SURELY  APPRECIATE  THE  IDEAS 
AND  SERVICEABLENESS  OF  THE  1918 


WOODLAWN  CATALOG 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS.  TELLS  OF 
SCHEME  FOR  WAR  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
IT  RADIATES  SERVICE- 


WORTH  GETTING.  SHOULD 
WE  SEND  YOU  ONE  ?  NOW  ?  WRITE. 


WOODLAWN  NURSERIES— ALLEN  L.  WOOD 

GARSON  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  C.  MONINGER 
COMPANY 


Is  your  garden  all  that  you 
wish  it  to  be? 

WAGNER  PARK  experts  can  give  your 
garden  the  ravishing  beauty  you  desire 
it  to  possess.  Wagner  Park  Nurseries 
place  at  your  command  an  innumerable  variety 
of  shrubs,  trees  and  flowers.  Long  experience 
and  artistic  taste  enable  us  to  plant  these 
as  to  bring  into  relief  every  natural  advantage. 

We  will  make  your  garden  a  riot  of  bloom 
from  springtime  until  frost,  and  a  symphony 
of  green  and  white  when  the  snow  falls. 

If  you  wish,  a  Wagner  Landscape  Gardener 
will  make  a  careful  study  of  the  possibilities  in 
your  garden  or  estate.  Or,  we  will  arrange  a 
suitable  planting  from  a  sketch  of  your  grounds 
and  if  you  find  our  plan  inviting  we  will  ship 
the  plants  you  need  or  have  one  of  our  experts 
do  the  planting  for  you  if  desired. 

No  mailer  how  large  or  small  your  grounds  may  be,  send 
for  our  catalog  90.  It  describes  our  service,  and  gives 
many  valuable  hints  to  those  desiring  true  garden  beauty. 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES 

Box  960  SIDNEY,  OHIO 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE 

GREENHOUSE 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

910  Blaekhawk  Si.  809  Marbridge  Bldg. 


r  1  C  I?  Climbproof  chain  link  fencing, 
r  I  l  l\  f  wrought  iron  and  woven  wire 
*  +U  aVJLj  fence,  iron  gates,  lamp  stand¬ 
ards,  grille  work,  fountains, 
vases,  tennis  courts  and  poul¬ 
try  yard  enclosures. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

J.  W.  FISKE  IRON  WORKS 

100-102  Park  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LUTTON  GREENHOUSES 

excel  in  Attractiveness,  Efficiency, 
and  Durability.  Let  us  explain  why. 

Wm.  H.  Lulton  Co., 

Modern  Greenhouses  of  all  Types  and  Sizes 
Conser  vato  ries 
Garden  Frame*. 


,  •  -  " 

DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 
Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  B,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

— _ — _ : — : : - __ — i 


IRISES,  PEONIES,  HARDY  PLANTS 
AND  JAPANESE  GARDEN 
SPECIALTIES 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  1917-18  Catalogue 
Over  600  fine  varieties  of  Irises 

Rainbow  Gardens 

1970  Montreal  Ave.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SHRUBS  TREES  PLANTS 

Grown  to  produce  results.  We  have  an 
exceptionally  nice  lot  of  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES.  VINES, 
SHRUBS,  etc.  Our  book,  Hardy  Fruits 
and  Ornamentals,  tells  you  about  them. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  COE,  CONVERSE  &  EDWARDS  CO. 

Nursery  and  Landscape  Men 
Fort  Atkinson.  Wis.  (Box  D) 


beautiful  newJlster 

“Moreton  Pink " 


A  rich,  glowing  pink  Aster,  the  first  of 
this  color  which  all  growers  have  been 
trying  to  get.  A  magnificent  flower  of 
finest  form,  and  with  long,  graceful 
stems.  (See  our  catalogue.) 


Harris  ’  Flower,  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds 
Always  Grow 


They  are  all  tested,  and  the  percent  that  grow  is  marked  on  the  label. 
You  do  not  have  to  guess  how  thick  to  sow.  We  raise  at  Moreton  Farm 
many  vegetables  and  flower  seeds  and  plants  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

They  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  the  very  best 
results,  and  they  cost  no  more.  Ask  for  our  cata¬ 
logue  (free)  and  get  your  seed  direct  from  the 
grower  at  wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY, 

Box  29  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Cold  Weather You  can’l 

succeed 

U|  ,  with  tender  plants  where 

i  1  ailLS  winters  are  cold.  Better 

*.  min  make  sure  by  getting  plants 

that  have  stood  a.  Vermont 
ocaL  winter.  Ask  for  the  new  Hors- 

ford  catalogue  before  placing 
Anniversary  spring  orders. 

ratalnmie  F.  H.  HORSFORD 

catalogue  Charlotte,  Vermont 


Garden  Accessories  which 
are  suitable  and  just  the 
things  required  to  lend 
cheer  ami  pleasure  to  the 
surroundings  of  a  home. 


LATTICE  FENCES 
GARDEN  HOUSES 
GATES  AND 
ARBORS 


When  writing  enclose  ?.0c  and  ask  for 
Pergola  Album  *'P.  29” 

Hartmann  -  Sanders  Company 

Elston  and  Webster  Avenue  -  .  CHICAGO 

New  York  office  :  6  East  39th  St..  New  York  City 


Protect  the  Song  Birds  and 
They  Will  Protect  You  ! 


for 


this 


4 -room 


Wren 


House 


Without  the  song  birds  all 
of  our  food  crops  would  be 
destroyed  by  insects.  They 
save  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain, 
fruit  and  vegetables 
every  year. 

It  is  your  duty  to 
protect  t  li  e  m  and 
furnish  them  vv  i  t  h 
safe  homes,  in  which 
to  raise  their  young 
tliis  spring.  You 
will  he  p  a  i  d  a 
thousand  fold  for 
the  trilling  ex¬ 
pense.  For  they 
will  free  your 
from  insect  pests 


Built  of 
oak,  cy¬ 
press 
shingles, 
copper 
coping 

grounds  and  gardens 
;md  gladden  your  heart  with  their  beauty 
and  song.  There  is  just  the  right  kind  of 


A  DODSON  BIRD  HOUSE 


for  every  kind  of  bird.  You  can  attract  any 
bird  to  your  home  grounds — by  simply  putting 
up  the  right  Dodson  House.  And  they  will  come 
back  to  nest  year  after  year. 


Don't  Wait  for  Spring — Order  Now 

Many  birds  are  suspicious  of  houses  that  smell 
of  flesh  paint.  Put  your  houses  out  early  and 
give  them  time  to  weather.  Then  you  will  be 
sure  of  a  tenant  for  every  house. 

Write  today  for  beautiful  Free  Bird  Book,  with 
artistic  free  colored  bird  picture.  Mail  a  post¬ 
card  today  to 


JOS.  H.  DODSON,  SS32S!5‘xAsaS 

731  HARRISON  AVENUE,  KANKAKEE,  ILL. 

Dodson's  Sparrow  Trap,  the  only  real  commer¬ 
cial  trap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  commun¬ 
ity  oj  these  grain  eating,  quarrelsome  pests. 


AMERICAN- 
GROWN  TREES 

OUR  stocks  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  are 
not  curtailed  by  the  stoppage 
of  foreign  shipments.  We 
sell  Andorra-grown. 

Catalog  on  request. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 

Box  120,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.,  Penna. 
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Economy  in  House  Heating 


Thousands  of  successful 

1917  garden-beginners  are  to¬ 
day  praising  Vaughan’s  Seeds.  Ten 
thousand  City  and  National  Gardens, 
successful  with  our  seeds,  already  plan 
with  enthusiasm  their  next  year’s  garden 
— bigger  and  better;  we  can  help. 

For  Over  Forty  Years 

we  have  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  the  Vegetables  of  quality  and 
Flowers  that  bloom,  and  by  our  tests 
and  trials  we  know  and  offer  only  such 
as  will  give  results. 

The  available  garden  seed  supply  is 
the  shortest  ever  known.  Plan  care¬ 
fully  and  it  will  be  safest  to  ORDER 
EARLY. 

Those  planting  in  quantity,  scarce  seeds 
such  as  Onion,  Cabbage,  Beans,  Peas, 
Pepper,  Sweet  Corn  and  Tomato, 

WRITE  NOW  for  prices. 

1918  War  Garden  Collections 

(Include  Garden  Booklet  Free) 

Na  1  Complete  assortment  of  Vege-  Cl  Art 
I’O*  I  tables  for  2  5  ft.  garden,  prepaid  yA*uy 
Na  9  Complete  assortment  of  Vege-  Cl  CA 
mb  L  tables  for  50  ft.  garden,  prepaid 

Begin  your  1918  garden — 

order  one  of  the  above 

Vaughan’ s  Catalogue  “ Gardening  Illus¬ 
trated”  goes  with  either ,  or  by  mail 
FREE.  160  big  pages  with  colored  plates . 
(30  Greenhouses ,  120  acres  Nursery ) 

VAUGHANS  SEED  STORE 

Dept.  T,  31-33  W.  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO 
Dept.  T,  41-43  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK 

( U .  S.  Government  License ,  No.  G310  74) 


OSES  NEW  CASTLE 

—the  most  authoritative  book  on  rose 
planting,  cultivation  and  pruning  ever 
published.  It  is  the  life-time  experience 
of  America’s  largest  rose  growers. 
Gives  expert  advice.  This  valuable 
guide  gives  special  prices  and  tells  all 
about  our  famous  roses,  plants  and 
bulbs.  Tells  how  we  prepay  charges 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  Send  for  copy 
at  once— it’s  free. 

Heller  Bros.  Co..  Box  252  New  Castle,  Ind. 


Morris  Nurseries 

Order  Norway  Maples  NOW 

Be  ready  to  plant  in  early 
Spring.  A  most  valuable 
ornamental  tree  that  adds  a 
distinctive  touch  of  Beauty 
to  lawn,  street  or  avenue. 
Grows  compact  and  devel¬ 
ops  into  a  wonderful  shade 
tree.  Norway  Maples  are 
notably  free  from  in¬ 
sects. 

Send  today  for  our 
free  descriptive  catalog, 
and  price  list  of  reliable 
Nursery  Stock. 

Morris  Nursery  Co. 
Box  801  West  Chester,  Pa. 


1-SHE  following  suggestions  are  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
'  Mines  in  cooperation  with  the  Fuel 
Administration.  In  these  times  of  coal 
scarcity  their  application  is  obvious. 

Careless  use  of  coal  in  grates,  stoves 
and  furnaces  during  the  war  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  crime.  Be  sure  the  heat  is  doing 
what  you  want  it  to  rather  than  need¬ 
lessly  heating  unoccupied  spaces  and  the 
chimney.  Weather  strips,  double  win¬ 
dows,  pipe  covering,  heating  drums  in 
stove-pipe  and  extra  radiators  ’  pay.  It 
is  cheaper  to  use  a  larger  radiator  in 
tire  always  chilly  room  or  in  the  room 
to  be  kept  specially  warm  than  to  force 
the  fire.  Do  not  let  the  house  get  too 
warm.  Do  not  invest  in  Chemical  Fuel 
Savers.  By  care,  attention,  and  taking 
pains  you  will  save  more  coal  than  by 
buying  cheap  accessories.  There  is  no 
short  cut  to  economy. 

Open  fireplaces  are  inefficient.  Use 
them  sparingly. 

Let  heat  from  the  kitchen  stove  re¬ 
move  the  chill  of  the  house  as  long  in 
the  season  as  possible. 

When  stoves  or  furnaces  must  be 
started,  see  that  smoke  passages  and 
chimney  are  clean  and  are  kept  clean. 
If  soft  coal  is  used  the  smoke  passages 
should  be  cleaned  every  few  days. 

See  that  the  air  supplied  under  the 
grate  can  be  positively  controlled.  Tight 
ash  pits,  tightly  fitting  the  floor  and  the 
grate  section,  must  have  tight-fitting 
doors  and  dampers  which  can  be  closely 
adjusted. 

Air  above  the  fire  must  come  in  only 
through  dampers,  usually  in  the  door. 
All  other  openings  for  such  air  must  be 
closed. 

Study  the  directions  for  running  your 
furnace.  If  you  do  not  have  directions, 
send  to  the  maker  of  the  furnace  for 
them. 

Keep  ashes  cleaned  from  under  the 
grate.  The  fire  burns  more  uniformly 


and  with  less  clinker  with  a  clean  ash 
pit. 

It  is  best  to  keep  a  full  fire  pot,  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  firing  door.  If 
the  draft  is  poor  or  the  coal  fine,  thin¬ 
ner  fires  must  be  kept.  In  mild  weather 
the  fire  can  be  carried  thinner  by  allow¬ 
ing  a  few  inches  of  ashes  on  the  grate. 
In  cold  weather  keep  the  grate  free  of 
ash. 

Attend  the  furnace  at  regular  periods. 
Anticipate  the  demand  for  heat.  Rapid 
pushing  or  retarding  of  the  fire  is  uneco¬ 
nomical. 

If  soft  coal  is  used,  break  the  lumps  to 
fist  size  and  do  not  cover  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  with  fresh  fuel.  Leave  a  bright 
spot  to  ignite  gases. 

Small  charges  of  coal  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  are  more  economical  than  infre¬ 
quent  firing,  but  tire  fire  bed  should  be 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible  by  shaking 
and  poking.  Convenience  usually  deter¬ 
mines  periods  of  firing.  Shaking  and 
cleaning  tire  grate  twice  a  day  is  usually 
enough.  Stop  shaking  as  soon  as  it  be¬ 
gins  to  be  bright  under  the  grate. 

If  the  fire  gets  very  low,  open  the 
ash-pit  damper  and  add  a  little  coal, 
not  too  fine.  Do  not  disturb  the  grate 
or  ashes.  When  the  fresh  coal  is  well 
ignited,  shake  the  grate  and  add  more. 

A  fresh  fire  or  a  large  fire  requires 
air  over  the  fuel  bed  as  well  as  through 
it.  The  damper  in  the  door  is  for  this 
purpose. 

To  check  a  fire,  close  the  ash-pit  door 
and  open  the  check  draft  in  the  smoke 
pipe.  Never  check  by  leaving  the  firing 
door  open. 

The  main  damper  in  the  smoke  pipe 
should  be  partly  closed  if  the  draft  is  so 
strong  as  to  make  checking  and  control 
of  the  fire  difficult  with  the  check  draft. 

There  will  be  little  good  coal  or  coke 
in  the  ash  from  a  carefully  managed  fire, 
but  if  there  is  much  recover  it  by  sift¬ 
ing  the  ash. 


Success  With  Heliotrope 


HELIOTROPE,  that  unobtrusively 
lovely  and  most  subtly  fragrant 
of  plants,  is  universally  beloved. 
Few  are  the  gardens,  great  or  small, 
where  its  growth  is  not  attempted  with, 
alas,  varying  results.  In  some  localities 
— that  of  Southern  California  for  ex¬ 
ample — it  grows  apparently  of  its  own 
volition  and  without  coaxing.  There 
are  those  who  claim  to  have  no  difficulty 
with,  it  in  less  favored  climates,  and 
these  call  it  a  plant  of  easy  culture ;  but 
such  has  not  been  the  experience  of 
many  who  obey  cultural  rules  to  the  best 
of  their  understanding. 

To  attain  success,  when  the  time 
comes  for  setting  out  the  bedding  plants, 
prepare  a  bed  of  rich,  well  drained,  light 
soil.  Select  plants  which  are  young  and 
stocky  rather  than  tall.  Those  which 
already  show  a  woody  growth  should  be 
rejected  whatever  the  inducement  to  buy, 
for  heliotrope  blossoms  on  the  green 
shoots. 

Set  rather  closely,  the  young  heliotrope 
plants  reward  you  with  a  profusion  of 
bloom  as  lavish  in  its  way  as  that  of  the 
daisies  and  buttercups  of  the  fields. 
“Cut  and  come  again”  is  not  only  permis¬ 
sible,  but  the  rule,  for  no  plants  respond 
more  speedily  to  cutting  back,  and  the 
more  one  plucks  the  more  one  has. 

Even  among  the  abundance  that  a 
well  cared  for  heliotrope  bed  supplies,  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  all  too  short 
life  of  the  gathered  blossoms  may  be 
prolonged  by  placing  them,  immediately 
after  cutting,  in  very  hot  water,  and  by 
picking  from  the  stems  as  many  leaves 
as  possible  without  sacrificing  the  effect. 

Fine  specimens  of  heliotrope  are  hard¬ 
ly  possible  in  winter  to  any  save  those 


who  have  greenhouses.  Therefore  the 
greater  number  of  the  plants  must  go, 
but  cuttings  are  easily  made  from  two  or 
three  goods  plants  set  in  suitable  sized 
pots  of  rich,  light,  well  drained  soil.  Put 
these  where  they  will  gradually  accustom 
themselves  to  the  change  from  outdoor 
to  indoor  conditions,  and  do  not  worry 
over  their  loss  of  leaves.  When  you  have 
them  under  cover,  keep  in  warm,  sunny 
windows  and  soak  daily,  for  moisture  is 
essential  at  the  end  of  every  tiny  root 
filament. 

If  by  chance  you  succeed  in  getting 
blossoms  from  these  plants,  great  indeed 
will  be  the  reward ;  but  you  should  be 
well  content  to  keep  them  sufficiently 
healthy  to  give  you  cuttings.  These 
should  be  taken  from  the  plant  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Cut  diagonally  just  below 
a  leaf  joint,  and  root  by  what  is  known 
as  the  “saucer  method.”  Simply  enough, 
this  consists  in  setting  the  shoots  in  a 
deep  dish  of  fine,  clean  sand  which  must 
be  kept  not  only  wet,  but  almost  like 
mud,  and  never  once  allowed  to  dry  out. 
If  set  where  there  is  bottom  heat,  as  on 
a  radiator,  the  result  is  quick  and  cer¬ 
tain  ;  but  this  calls  for  watering  some¬ 
times  twice  and  three  times  a  day  and  a 
sunny  window  and  slower  rooting  may 
be  preferred.  When  the  shoots  have 
good  roots,  put  in  small  pots  and  trans¬ 
fer  to  larger  as  they  increase  in  size. 

Rose  geraniums  and  lemon  verbenas — 
in  fact,  almost  all  bedding  plants — may 
be  rooted  in  the  same  way.  The  two 
latter  plants  fit  well  in  the  heliotrope  bed 
and  may  be  saved  from  year  to  year. 
Dig  them  up  before  frost,  set  in  boxes 
of  earth,  water  moderately,  and  then 
( Continued  on  page  86) 


Fresh  Fruit  as  Food  | 
is  a  Real  Economy  | 

Food  for  our  families,  for  1 
our  men  in  France  and  in  | 
American  camps,  is  the  im-  | 
portant  thing  for  every  red-  | 
blooded  patriot  to  think  about.  | 
And  it  means  thinking  and  1 
planning  for  several  years  to  j 
come. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Bushes  Set 

This  Year  Are  Food  Insurance 

Fruit  trees  set  this  spring 
will  not  prevent  the  use  of  the 
ground  for  other  crops — in 
fact  the  cultivation  you  give 
the  vegetables  helps  the  trees. 
Fruit  is  always  in  demand — 
it  is  healthful,  nourishing,  re¬ 
freshing,  and  when  from  your 
own  garden  or  orchard  is  a 
real  economy. 

We  offer  for  spring  planting  several 
special  collections  for  small  or  large 
liome  gardens.  A  request  from  you 
will  bring  full  details. 

Hoopes  Biro.  &  Thomas  Co. 

46  MAPLE  AVENUE, 

West  Chester,  Penna. 


VI  C  K  S 

GARDEN  (^JTTTTit1  FOR-fa 
an9  FLORAL  O  U  lUC  1 9  1 8 


ITS  FREE  ^  ^  WRITE  TODAY 

Several  New  Features. 

Based  on  our  experience  as  the 
oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and, 
largest  growers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds 
in  America.  500  acres  and  12  greenhouses, 
in  best  se<  d  growing  section.  Our  Guide  is 
full  of  helpful  information  ab^ut  planting,  etc. 
-an  invaluable  aid  to  a  successful  garden. 
Illustrates  and  describes  leading  Vegetables, 
Flowers,  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruits.  With 
our  Guide,  the  best  we  have  issued,  we  will 
giadlv  include  interesting  booklet,  “A  Liberty 
Garden.”  Both  are  absolutely  free. 

Send  for  your  copies  today,  before  you  forget. 
For  25c  we  will  include  either  our  Superb  Class 
and  Color  Aster  Collection  of  three  20c  pack¬ 
ets.  one  each  Perfection  White,  Mikado  Rose 
and  Au  limn  Glory  (Pink) . 

Or.  Our  Finest  Small  Garden  VegetableCollec- 
tion  of  six  packets,  one  each  Beets  Vick's  Early 
.Market,  early,  best  red.  Carrot  Darner’s  Half 
Long,  rxtia  fine  Quality.  Onion  Crystal  White 
Wax.  earlv.  large,  mild.  Lettuce  Big  Boston, 
sure  heading,  delicious.  Radish  Vick  s  Scarlet 
Globe,  most  popular  ever  grown.  Tomato  Royal 
Red,  verv  productive,  deep  riel  color.  For  50c 
both  collections,  and  a  packet  of  our  famous 
Early  Flowering  Cosmos. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 

18  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


!9iPlftNI'NGGUlDI 

PURESEEDB00K 


,  GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  how  to  cut  living  cost  through 
productive  gardens.  Why  our  Pure, 
,,  Tested  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
,/  Seed  grows  the  biggest  crops  — tha 
finest  flowers.  A  beautiful  112 
f  page  book  in  colors:  Describes 
new  1918  varieties  vegetables  I 
,y  and  flowers.  Handsomely  illus-  1 
v„,  trated;  beautiful  home  grounds,  y 

j  St.  flower  and  vegetable  gardens, 

llandscaping.shrubbery, orchards, farms.  Veritable 

■  dictionary  on  gardening!  Flower  lover  9  delights 

■  Berry-growers'  book!  An  crchardiat’s  manual! 

Ipian  your  1918  garden  from  this  valuable  book. 

■Galloway  Bros.A  Co., Dept.  266  Waterloo.lowa 


Aim  s 

ni’iHn^ 


W££D'KILL£R 

Quick,  cheap,  permanent  weed  eradica¬ 
tion  for  Drives,  Paths,  Gutters,  Tennis 
Courts,  Etc. 

%  gal.  (covers  300  sq.  ft.) . $1.00 

gallon  . $1.50 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 
95  Liberty  St  New  York 


February,  1918 
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GIFT 


New  York 


EVERY  GOOD 

of  outside  shutters,  with  additional  advantages, 
is  obtained  if  you  install  the 

MALLORY  SHUTTER  WORKER 

Operated  from  the  Inside 

No  opening  of  windows  or  screens — no  exposure 
to  bad  weather — no  admittance  of  flies  or  mos¬ 
quitoes,  because  you  can  open,  close  or  lock  your 
shutters  in  any  position  from  inside  your  room. 


This  simple  device  is 
easy  to  put  on  any  new 
or  old  dwelling  and 
costs  a  little  more  than 
the  old  fashioned  and 
troublesome  fixtures — a 
child  can  operate. 

Drop  us  a  postal  for  full 
information  and  prices. 
Do  it  now  and  soon 
enjoy  outside  shutters 
as  you  never  have  before. 

Mallory  Manufacturing  Co. 

516  Broad  Street 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


Simply  turn  the  handl^ 
to  adjust  shutters - 
.automatically  locked 
any  position/ 


■  BIIIHiaiMINIIi 

f  MOTT  [ 

^BATHROOM  BOOKi 

®  138  Pages.  Shows  22  Model  Bathrooms.  ® 
Sent  for  4c  © 

Q9  TheJ.L.MottIron Works, Trenton, N.J.  Q 

laaiiiiiiiaiiaaioB 


SUN  DIALS 

REAL  BRONZE  COLONIAL  DESIGNS 

from  $3.50  Up 

Also  full  line  of  Bird 
Fountains  and  other 
garden  requisites. 
Manufactured,  by 

The  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 

71  Portland  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog: 


ASH  BARREL 
TRUCK. 


WHEELS  YOUR  ASHES  UP  OR  DOWN  STAIRS. 

Our  Spiral  Truss  Ribbed  Ash  Barrels  cost  less. 
Underground  Garbage  Receivers — seven  styles. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  on  each.  It  will  pay 
you.  Sold  direct.  Look  for  our  trade  marks. 


C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  20  Farrar  Street,  Lynn.  Mass. 


Problem : 

How  Can  I  Sell  My  House? 

Advertise  it  in  the  House  &  Garden  Real  Estate  De¬ 
partment.  Our  columns  are  followed  continually  by 
prospective  purchasers  and  tenants  and  by  brokers  who 
are  looking  for  a  place  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
various  clients.  Get  in  touch  with  the  Manager  of  the 
Real  Estate  Department  either  by  'phone,  letter  or  per¬ 
sonal  call.  He  will  be  very  glad  to  supply  you  with 
full  information  regarding  this  department. 

Buy  a  Home  NOW 

More  real  estate  bargains  are  being  offered  now  than 
ever  before.  To  find  the  kind  of  property  you  want, 
communicate  with  the  Real  Estate  Service  Department 
of  Elouse  &  Garden.  We  are  in  constant  touch  with 
real  estate  brokers  who  specialize  in  selected  sections 
throughout  the  country.  Men  who  can  find  you  the 
kind  of  property  you  want  if  it  is  obtainable. 

Manager  of  Real  Estate  Department 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

19  West  44th  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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BEAUTIFUL,  HARDY, 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS 


$5.00 


and  for  good  measure,  (without  charge) 

A  SILVER  MOON  ROSE 


Garden 
as  you 
would  cut 
the  lawn 


Three 

Garden  Tools 
in  One 


Here’s  what  we  will  send  express  = 
prepaid — you  remit  after  receipt  | 
and  examination: 


Butterfly  Bush 
Forsythia 
Golden  Elder 
Hydrangea  Ar- 
borescens 
Japan  Snow¬ 
ball 

Lilac  Red 


Silver  Moon  Rose 


Spirea  Van  | 
Houtte 

Syringa  Phila-  § 
delphus 

Spirea  Anthony  f 
Waterer 

W i g  e 1 i a  Eva  f 
Rathke 


flTERESTED  in  berries ?  We 
have  a  $5.00  Conservation  Spe¬ 
cial:  72  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 

berry  Bushes  and  25  Asparagus 
plants. 

WHITING  NURSERY  COMPANY 

269  Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

III!I!II!IIII!IIIIIIIII!!!IIIIII!!!IIIIIIIIH 


ATTENTION— Gardeners 

Whether  you  grow  things  to  eat  or  to  sell 
you  must  start  now  to  get  ready. 

Glass  is  high,  but  cypress  is  comparatively 
cheap  and  sashes,  cold  frames,  hot -beds  and 
small  greenhouses  were  never  so  profitable  in 
every  sense  as  they  will  be  this  season.  The 
Nation  needs  them. 

Our  Catalog 

gives  all  de-  GET 

tails.  Imme¬ 
diate  ship¬ 
ment.  Open 
sash  are 
light  and 
may  go  by 
e  x  press. 

Write  at  lor  Hot-bed* 

once.  and  Cold  frames 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 
944  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


n  A  DECD  weeder,  mulcher 
- dA1\I\LI\  and  cultivator 

is  pushed  along  the  rows  just  as  a  mower 
over  a  lawn  Cuts  the  weeds  underground  and 
breaks  the  hardest  crust  Into  a  porous,  mois¬ 
ture  -  retaining  mulch  —  intensive  cultivation. 
Works  close  up  to  plants.  Cuts  runners.  "Best 
Weed  Killer  Ever  Used."  A  10-year-old  child 
can  operate  it.  Does  faster  and  better  work 
than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Has  easily  attached 
leaf-guards,  also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Inexpensive.  Makes  gardening  profitable  and 
a  pleasure. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog  and 
Factory-to-User  Offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  19  David  City,  Neb. 


Indian  Baskets 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  of 

Baskets  that  I  buy  direct  from  Indians 

F.  M.  GILHAM 

Highland  Springs  Lake  County,  California 

Wholesale  &  Retail 

1 

'Flint’s  Fine  Furniture 
ORIENTALRUGS  &DECORATIONS 

FLINT  &  HORNER  CO.,  Inc. 

20-26  WEST  36th  ST. 

FREE  INFORMATIONS 

I  tion  about  what  to  use  in  building  or  decorating. 
1  remodeling  or  refurnishing  your  home. 

Information  Service 

!  HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  19  West  44th  St..  N.  Y, 


-  *  1 


Buy  Your  Greenhouse  Ready-cut! 


Wholesale  prices.  Comes  glazed  in 
sections.  “Easybilt.”  Erect  it  yourself. 
Any  size.  Highest  grade  materials  supplied 

complete.  Shipped  promptly  anywhere.  Send 

for  our  Greenhouse  and  Hot  Bed*  Sash  Booklet. 
FREE.  Write  NOW! 


^  2328 


Gordon-VanTine  Co  6318  Case  s,reel 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Bock  Davenport,  Iowa 


Danersk 

Decorative 

Furniture 


DANERSK  FURNITURE  has  been 
planned  to  fill  a  very  definite  human  need. 

— the  craving  for  individuality  in  form 
and  color.  It  possesses  the  greatest  pos- 
'  sible  interest  and  charm  in  proportion  to  3 
its  cost  because  each  piece  Is  finished  for 
;  the  one  who  buys  it. 

Our  whole  equipment  of  factories,  fabric 
department  and  upholstery  shop  is  organ- 
$!  ized  to  give  rapid  service  in  working  out  » 
lovely  interiors  for  single  rooms  or  the  j 
whole  house  direct  with  our  customers. 

\  ('onsultation  and  advice  given  without  ob¬ 
ligation  to  purchase. 

Purchase  direct  from  the  maker. 

Send  for  valuable  catalog  **  A  2** 
or  call  at  exhibition  rooms 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street  NEW  YORK 

■j  First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Ave..  4th  Floor  }* 

■ 
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54  in.  long.  17  in.  wide.  17  in.  high 
E  $26.00  Delivered  in  U*  S.  A. 

1  GENUINE  INDIANA  LIMESTONE  f 


EmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiimiE 

[Garden  Furniture  I 

|  Easton  Studios,  Bedford,  Ind.  = 
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1!^  J.  R.  BREMNER 

Interiors  COMPANY 

and  _ 

Furnishings  680.686  Madison  Ave'. 

Illustrated  Booklets  at  Sixty -second  Street. 
on  Request  NEW  YORK 


TEARN  why  STANLEY  is  just 
ware  you  need  for  that  new  gai 
for  catalog  today 

STANLEY. 


the  hard- 

garage.  Send 


JLi 

?HARDWARF'^^ 


The  Stanley  Works 


New  Britain,  Conn. 


HANDEL/0 

clomps 

Write  for  illustrated,  booklet. 

THE  HANDEL  COMPANY 
390  E.  Main  Street,  Meriden,  Conn, 


Importers  of  oriental  objects  of  art  and  utility, 
for  the  house  and  garden,  personal  use  and 
presentation  purposes. 

Write  for  catalog  Flo  700. 

A.  A.  VANTINE  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Fifth  Avenue  &  39th  St., _ New  York 
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House  &  Garden 


Running  Water 


At  the 


Turn  of 


Faucet 


The  one  cit^|j®|venience  that 
changes  your  courttry  house  into  a 
modern  home  is  running  water — at 
the  turn  of  the  fhiiqet.  You  can 
have  an  abundant  'supply  with  a 

(CEWaneC 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

rri  n 

Kewanee  Systefns  are  made  to 
meet  your  i nUivjiduiia^  mtciuircments 
— no  matter  how  large  pr  small  your 

home  or  whelra  ibffUBedlli 


Kewanee  Electric  Lighting  Sys¬ 
tem  is  a  complete  plant  in  itself— 
engine,  generator,  batteries  and 
switchboard,  Costs  ItroW  $286. 

Write  fonilKliilMi^!  Bulletins  on 
Running  Lighting 

and  Sewage  Disposal  Systems. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTIUTIES  CO. 

(Forroeriljf 

401  So.  Franklin  Kewanee,  111. 


Makes  a  neat,  attractive,  durable 
surface,  which  will  last  as  long 
as  the  house  itself. 

Wherever  a  neat,  artistic, 
water-proof  surface  is  wanted, 

Con-Ser-Tex 

Canvas  Roofing  should  be  used. 
It  will  not  leak,  buckle,  crack, 
stretch,  peel  or  rot. 

It  is 

Water-proof,  Weather-proof 
and  Wear-proof 

Unlike  untreated  canvas,  CON-SER- 
TEX  is  not  affected  by  the  action  of 
the  sun,  wind,  rain,  snow  or  frost.  It 
is  a  high-grade  roofing  material,  which 
is  economical  and  durable. 

Investigate  its  merits.  Send  us  the 
dimensions  of  your  roof,  porch  doors , 
sleeping  balcony,  or  the  surface  you 
want  covered.  We  will  mail  you  sam¬ 
ple  showing  quality ,  width,  weights 
and  free  illustrated  copy  of  “Roofing 
Facts  and  Figures.” 

Wm.  L.  Barrell  Company 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Distributor : 

Geo.  R.  Carpenter  &  Co., 

430-40  Wells  St. 

California  Distributors: 
Waterhouse  &  Price  Co..  Los  Angeles 
The  Pacific  Building  Material  Co., 

San  Francisco 


THE  IDEAL 

.pon 
BALCONIES 
PORCH  FLOORS 


Success  With  Heliotrope 


(Continued  from 

gradually  withold  water.  Place  in  a 
cellar  or  room  which  is  not  too  light, 
where  they  will  not  freeze.  Taken  out  in 
the  spring,  and  watered  in  a  shady  place 
until  growth  starts,  they  may  be  set  out. 
and  will  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Verbena  and  geranium  plants 
may  also  be  uprooted  and  hung  head 
downward  in  such  a  place  as  that  de¬ 
scribed.  In  the  spring,  plant  first  in 
boxes  and  then  in  the  garden.  In  both 
cases  the  plants  must  be  sharply  cut  back 
when  started  into  growth. 

Even  should  none  of  these  plans  be 
possible,  the  heliotrope  -  geranium  -  ver- 
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bena  bed  has  its  last  gifts  for  you  before 
the  frost  claims  it.  Y  ou  may  already 
have  used  the  rose  geranium  leaves  to 
give  an  odd,  delicious  flavor  to  jelly :  but 
have  you  used  its  leaves  in  scent  bags, 
or  mixed  them  with  rose  leaves  and 
lemon  verbena  leaves  in  the  filling  of 
small  pillows?  Last  but  not  least  have 
you  gathered  the  verbena  leaves,  dried 
"them,  and  kept  them  in  a  box  on  your 
tea  table?  If  not  try  it.  and  when  you 
make  Russian  tea,  drop  in  two  or  three 
leaves  along  with  the  tea. 

Anna  Sawyer. 


A  Row  of  House 

HAVE  you,  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  own  a  rare  old  Chippendale 
desk,  a  graceful  chair  by  Hepple- 
white  or  a  table  signed  by  Sheraton, 
ever  realized  how  much  of  their  own 
personalities  the  creators  of  these  styles 
put  into  their  work? 

Walter  A.  Dyer  has  written  a  book, 
“Creators  of  the  Decorative  Styles,” 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Company),  in 
which  this  connoisseur  of  the  antique 
treats  of  the  works  of  these  English 
masters  and  the  resultant  effects  of  the 
splendid  workmanship  upon  their  re¬ 
spective  periods  that  came  from  their 
hands. 

“The  Georgian  period,  as  it  has  been 
called,  was  a  golden  age  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  English  style,”  says  Mr.  Dyer, 
“and  the  names  of  the  masters  are  many. 
But  since  of  all  the  applied  arts  of  the 
time  furniture-making  seems  to  have  left 
the  most  lasting  impression,  it  may  be 
most  logical  to  give  primary  considera¬ 
tion  to  Thomas  Chippendale,  the  first 
and  most  famous  of  the  Georgian  cab¬ 
inet-makers,  and  the  first  English  crafts¬ 
man  to  rob  the  reigning  sovereign  of 
the  prerogative  of  giving  his  name  to  a 
period. 

“It  is  too  much  to  say  that  Chippen¬ 
dale  made  mahogany  popular;  perhaps 
it  was  the  mahogany  that  made  Chip¬ 
pendale  popular.  At  any  rate,  the  new 
taste  found  its  highest  expression  at  his 
hands  in  the  new  wood. 

“The  date  of  Thomas  Chippendale’s 
birth  is  not  known.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  born  in  Worcestershire  about  1710. 
and  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  a 
father  who  was  cabinet-maker,  wood- 
carver,  and  maker  of  mirror  frames.” 

Mr.  Dyer  recounts  that  in  1753  Chip¬ 
pendale  moved  to  London,  where  he  took 
three  houses  adjacent  to  his  own  and 
established  a  large  cabinet-making  and 
upholstery  business.  According  to  Mr. 
Dyer,  this  master  craftsman  was  no 
aspirant  for  social  distinction,  though 
in  the  course  of  his  life  he  mingled  with 
the  nobility  and  with  families  of  wealth. 
He  was,  first  of  all,  a  born  and  trained 
artisan,  and,  second,  a  progressive  busi¬ 
ness  man,  capable  of  managing  affairs 
on  a  large  scale. 

There  may  be  something  very  near  a 
myth  in  George  Hepplewhite,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Dyer,  who  declares  that  his 
personality  is  elusive;  the  very  proof  of 
his  existence  depends  largely  on  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence.  “George  Hepplewhite 
was  born — no  one  knows  just  where — 
at  some  time  during  the  first  half  of  the 
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eighteendi  century.  Xo  record  has  been 
left  as  to  the  sort  of  man  he  was.  We 
can  only  argue  from  his  work  and  suc¬ 
cess  that  he  was  a  man  of  taste  and  skill, 
educated  at  least  in  his  art,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  business  ability  second  only  to 
that  of  Chippendale.  The  only  visible 
evidence  we  have  of  his  work  is  in  his 
posthumous  book.  It  is  known  that  he 
made  furniture  after  his  own  designs, 
but  many  others  made  use  of  them  also, 
so  that  today  we  have  but  slight  means 
of  identification.  The  first  edition  of 
his  book  was  published  in  1788,  and  in 
the  preface  Hepplewhite  states  his  creed 
as  follows:  ‘To  unite  elegance  and 
utility,  and  blend  the  useful  with  the 
agreeable,  has  ever  been  considered  a 
difficult  but  an  honourable  task.'  It  is 
the  simple  statement  of  a  true  craftsman, 
and  might  have  come  from  the  pen  of 
John  Ruskin  or  William  Morris. 

“Hepplewhite  was,  first  of  all,  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  elegance.  That  was  the  key¬ 
note  of  his  style.  He  pared  away  all 
clumsiness  from  his  designs.  Their  ex¬ 
treme  fineness,  in  some  cases,  produces 
the  effect  of  weakness,  but  he  was  a 
thorough  enough  craftsman  to  offset  this 
with  excellence  of  construction  in  the 
work  which  he  actually  executed  him¬ 
self. 

“Modern  designers  of  chairs  probably 
owe  more  to  Hepplewhite  than  to  any 
other. 

“Personally,  I  have  always  felt  that 
Hepplewhite,  if  he  deserves  credit  for  all 
that  bears  his  name,  was  a  greater  de¬ 
signer  than  Chippendale,  a  man  with 
a  better  balanced  mind  and  a  truer  sense 
of  line  and  proportion.” 

Mr.  Dyer,  in  his  chapter  on  Thomas 
Sheraton,  declares  that  of  all  of  the  En¬ 
glish  craftsmen  and  masters  of  design 
and  applied  art  Sheraton  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  point  of  char¬ 
acter. 

“Little  is  known  of  his  work,”  says 
Mr.  Dyer,  “until  he  went  to  London 
about  1 790,  when  he  was  nearly  forty 
years  old.  He  was  just  a  poor  journey¬ 
man  cabinet-maker  and  Baptist  preacher. 
All  his  life  religion  played  an  important 
part  in  his  affairs.  He  was,  in  short, 
a  strange  blend  of  mechanic,  inventor, 
artist,  mystic  and  religious  controversial¬ 
ist  His  parents  had  been  Church  of 
England  people,  but  he  became  a  zealous 
Baptist,  preaching  occasionally  in  Bap¬ 
tist  chapels,  and  issuing  pamphlets  on 
religious  topics. 

"As  a  man,  Sheraton  possessed  many 
(Continued  on  page  S8) 


Is  a  tlar  limsh  with  an  oil 
base.  Repeated  washing  will 
not  injure  walls  and  ceilings 
covered  with  Liquid  Velvet. 

Liquid  Velvet  is  made  in  white 
and  24  attractive  tints.  You 
will  find  the  exact  shades  you 
desire  for  every  room  in  the 
home.  tV  rite  for  booklet  on 
home  interiors  and  color  chart. 

THE  O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO. 

Washington  Sr.%  South  llend.  Ind. 

l.\  S.  A 

T  anaiTA  Makers  for  Half  a  Century 
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Enduring 

Interiors 

Wall  s  and  ceilings  fin¬ 
ished  with  Liquid  Vel¬ 
vet  have  a  true  and 
lasting  beauty. 


BIRDS,  our  Garden  Allies 

Rustic  Cedar  Houses.  $1.25  each; 
the  3  for  $3.50.  No  raise  in  price. 

If  wanted  by  Parcel  Post  add 
postage.  Weight  of  3 —  1 2  lbs. 

A.  P.  GREIM  “Bird ville”  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Heat 

Control 

THIS  device  revolutionizes  heating 
plant  attention.  Maintains  exact¬ 
ly  the  degree  you  desire  day  and 
night — saves  fuel  and  many  steps — 
a  marvel  of  convenience. 

’/MAfZAPQL  /$” 

tfs#  r  revcuL  A  TOM 

is  entirely  automatic  at  all 
times.  Works  perfectly  with 
any  kind  of  heating  plant  burn¬ 
ing  coal  or  gas.  Sold  by  the 
heating  trade  everywhere.  Guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory.  Write  for 
booklet 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulater  Co. 

2790  Fourth  Av.  So..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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IRON  and  WIRE  FENCES 

Y\fE  make  indestructible  iron 
and  wire  fences  and  gates  for 
every  place  and  purpose. 

Tut  your  fence  problem  up  to  us. 

One  of  our  fence  experts  will  give  it 
his  personal  attention,  and  suggest, 
the  logical  solution.  Send  for  catalog. 

American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 

100  Church  Street  New  York  City 


February,  1  9  1  S 
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Beautiful  Andirons 


Gas  Logs 
Screens 
Fire  Tools 
Dampers 


Basket  Grates 
Fenders 
Coal  Hods 
Wood  Holders 


I  ASK  FOR  CATALOG — Free  ! 

WE  PREPAY  FREIGHT 

|  Select  from  our  unlimited  assortment  | 
|  of  brand  new,  unsoiled,  up-to-date,  § 
|  perfect  goods.  f 

|  ASK  YOUR  BANK,  BUN  or  BRADSTREET  § 

I  SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.  Established  1883  1 
334  So.  17th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  1 

^  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ii  ii  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


For  the  Foyer 


of  private  residences,  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  and  public 
buildings,  stone  benches, 
vases,  fountains,  etc.,  have 
proved  to  be  particularly 
appropriate. 

We  have  on  display  a  wide 
variety  of  ornamental  furni¬ 
ture  reproduced  in  Pom¬ 
peian  Stone  and  can  execute 
original  designs  at  moder¬ 
ate  cost.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  oil  request. 

The  Erkins  Studios 

The  Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Ornamental  Stone 

226  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York 

Factory,  Astoria,  L.  I. 


Beautify  Furniture 

PROTECT  FLOORS  and 
Floor  Coverings  from  injury 
by  using 

Glass  Onward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 

In  place  uf  Castor  a. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  sup 
ply  you  write  ua 

ONWARD  MFG.  CO. 

Menasha.  Wis. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 


The  most  beautiful,  durable 
wall  coverings  made  — 
FAB-RIK-O-NA  INTER- 
WOVENS.  Samples  free. 
H.  B.  Wig'gin’s  Sons  Co. 

497  Arch  St..  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 


“The  House  That  Found  Itself” 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book  on  making 
a  house  into  a  home.  It  contains  what 
every  man  and  woman  wants  to  know. 

It  is  Free  to  those  who  write  for  it. 

MURPHY  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK  CHICAGO 


36  V/E5T  37  5T.  tf.Y 


UEitZ&L 


JAPANESE  GRASS  CLOTH 

IMPORTED  WALL  PAPERS 


ISfssi 


ASDWAY 

PoItert 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 

Bird  Baths,  Fonts,  Sun- 
Dials,  Gazing  Globes. 
Flower  Vases,  Boxes  and 
other  beautiful  and  use¬ 
ful  pieces  of  Garden  and 
Home  Decorations  are 
made  in  our  Everlasting 
Stony  Gray  Terra  Cotta. 


Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Gauoway  Terra  GdTta  Cb. 

3218  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


RAUL  MANSHIP.  SCULPTOR 


DANCER  AND  GAZELLES 


Better  heat  at 
50%  less  cost 


with  these  patented,  twin-con¬ 
nection  logs,  for  natural  or 
artificial  gas. 

WADSWORTH 
Odorless  Gas  Logs 

are  different  from  and  superior  to  any  other 
logs.  They  give  the  heat  of  a  coal  or  wood 
fire,  are  odorless,  and  burn  50%  less  gas. 
Natural  lookhig  oak  or  birch  finish  which 
beautifies  the  fireplace.  Eusy  to  install. 
Guaranteed  to  never  wear  out.  Ask  for 
descriptive  circular  and  price. 

The  Wadsworth-Adelson- 
Branning  Company 


Town  &  Country 

SOCIETY,  COUNTRY  LIFE,  ART,  LITERATURE,  RECREATION,  TRAVEL 


cultured  MEN  and  WOMEN 
of  the  WORLD  it  is  the  indispen¬ 
sable  magazine  because  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  in  American  life — 
social  and  intellectual. 

In  suraptuonsness  of  production,  Town  &  Country  has  stood 
unsurpassed  among  ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  not  excepting  such  famous  publications  internationally 
as  Country  Life  of  England  or  L’lllustration  of  France. 

W  hile  an  intimate  personal  note  runs  through  all  of  i  1  s  pages,  Town 
&  Country  is  never  “cheap”  nor  intrusive.  Brilliant  depart¬ 
ments,  such  as  its  notable  London  Letter,  characterized  by  a 
world  point  of  view,  combined  with  a  background  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  cleverly  “edited”  both  as  to  interest  and  artistic  value,  have 
given  this  publication  an  outstanding  individuality  and  prestige 
unique  among  all  American  magazines. 

As  Town  &  Country  comes  to  you  THREE  TIMES  A  MONTH, 
it  is  more  complete,  authoritative  and  timely  in  all  of  its  depart¬ 
ments  than  are  magazines  devoted  wholly  to  the  fields  of  ART, 
the  DRAMA,  AMATEUR  SPORTS  and  SOCIETY,  or  to 
COUNTRY  HOUSE  and  COUNTRY  CLUB  LIFE. 

36  issues  .  $5.00  a  year  .  25  cents  a  copy 
Read  carefully  the  coupon  printed  below 

Town  &  Country  is  never  sold  at  a  cut  price  or  with  premi¬ 
ums  but  the  COST  PER  SUBSCRIPTION  COPY  is  lower  than 
that  of  any  contemporary  magazine,  and  the  measured  value  is 
that  of  36  issues  against  12,  or  at  most  21,  of  other  magazines. 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

You  may  enter  my  subscription  for  the  next  fifteen  issues  of 
Town  &  Country  and  $2.00  is  enclosed  herewith. 

Address _ 


Andirons,  Mantelpieces , 
Screens,  Coal  Baskets ,  etc . 

6024  Euclid  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


Marble  Mantels 
Fountains,  Benches 
Sun  Dial  Pedestals 
Bird  Baths 


S.  KLAISER&  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1849 

21  WEST  39th  ST.,  N.  Y. 


ORIGINATORS 

of  smart  designs  in 

WILLOW  FURNITURE 

suitable  for  all-year  use.  Only  finest 
imported  willow  used — now  very  rare. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

MINNET  &  CO. 

Lexington  Ave.,  bet.  40th  &  41st  Sts. 

New  York  City 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 

Made  to 
Draw 


No  payment  accepted 
unless  successful. 


Also  expert  services 
on  general  chimney 
work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 
Engineer  and  Contractor 
219  Fullon  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

Queen  Anne  Settee  and  four  chairs.  Sheraton 
toilet  mirror  $20.  Waterford  decan  ers  $5  Brass 
Empire  lump  $7.  Willard  clock  $50.  Mahon  any 
ottoman  $6.  Maple  four  poster.  Card  tallies.  Hep- 
I  elwhite.  Sheraton.  Vfc  moon  Empire.  Claw  and  ball 
foot  drop  leaf  table  $50.  Clawfoot  sofa  $125  High¬ 
boy  $125.  Old  silver  asparagus  tongs  $10.  egg  boiler 
$20.  spoons.  Mahogany  desk  $75.  Old  laee.  old  jew¬ 
elry.  Bronze  panel  Declaration  of  Independence, 
library  piece.  Wick  bedspread  $20.  (’undlextaud  $15. 
Snakefoot  table  $25.  rrysial  chandelier  for  candles 
$50.  Spanish  copper  ehocola'e  pot.  ancient  Spanish 
four-light  lamp,  with  (’has  V  cre.su  Rare  Queen 
Anne  cabinet.  Mahogany  bureau  $15,  4  foot  tilt 
top  table.  Box  75$.  Narberth,  Pa. 
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Kohler  Ware 

— always  of  one  quality — 
the  highest 

has  been  the  choice  of 
owners  of  fine,  beautiful 
homes  for  many  years. 

The  pure  white  beauty  and 
durability  of  KOHLER  WARE 
have  won  an  unequalled  rep¬ 
utation  with  home-owners,  arch¬ 
itects,  builders  and  plumbers. 

Let  every  bath  tub,  lavatory 
and  sink  installed  in  your  home 
bear  the  enduring  identification 
mark  of  superiority — the  name 
KOHLER  in  the  enamel. 

Thank  your  architect  for  ad¬ 
vising  you  to  use  KOHLER 
WARE  throughout — in  bath¬ 
room,  kitchen  and  laundry. 

He  knows  the  advantage  of  our 
one-piece  construction.  And  that 
the  KOHLER  method  of  enam¬ 
eling  has  never  been  equalled. 

KOHLER  WARE  is  easiest  to 
keep  clean  and  stays  white  for¬ 
ever. 

Write  us  for  a  copy  of  our  at¬ 
tractive  booklet.  “KOHLER  OF 
KOHLER."  Address  Dept.  F-2. 

KOHLER  CO. 

Founded  1873 

Kohler,  Wisconsin 


Send  for  This 

Free  Roofing  Book 

“For  the  Generations  to  Come” — 32  pages  of 
worth  while  information  about  roofs.  Send  for 
it  today,  whether  you're  thinking  of  roofing 
right  now  or  not.  Free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  SLATE  MANUFACTURERS 
Publicity  Bureau  B,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

for  planning  the  laying  out  of  your  grounds 
for  the  coming  Spring  and  Summer.  Consult 
us  freely  about  your  plans  for  landscape  im¬ 
provement.  Our  experts  can  aid  you  in  mak¬ 
ing  your  home  surroundings  individual  and  at¬ 
tractive.  Laying  out  of  grounds :  preparing  of 
plans :  Tree  and  Shrubbery  Decorating  Work 
our  specialty.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
Telephone  333  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


A  Row  of  House  &  Garden  Books 
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faults,  which  account  in  large  measure 
for  his  lack  of  material  success.  He 
was  too  much  of  a  poet  to  be  a  good 
merchant.  He  was  narrow,  bigoted,  self- 
centred,  assertive,  jealous  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  others,  sharp  .  of  tongue,  of  an 
intensely  artistic  temperament.  He  was 
incapable  of  catering  to  the  taste  of  the 
wealthy.  But  he  was  big  in  his  artistic 
ideals.  He  gave  his  best  to  the  world. 
He  brooked  no  sham.  His  work  shows 
his  honesty,  refinement,  knowledge  of  his 
art,  and  unparalleled  sense  of  beauty. 
He  was  a  skilled  draughtsman  and 
mathematician,  a  man  of  culture  with 
strong  doctrinal  proclivities,  an  ascetic 
in  his  mode  of  living.  Withal,  he  was 
the  most  remarkable  figure  in  the  history 
of  English  furniture.” 

A  recent  addition  to  the  standard 
Rural  Text-Book  Series,  published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  is  “Soils  and 
Fertilizers,”  by  T.  Lyttleton  Lyon.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lyon  writes  in  detail  of  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  formation  and  consistencies 
of  soils,  the  chemical  elements  which 
enter  into  them  as  available  or  unavail¬ 
able  plant  foods,  the  intelligent  purchase 
and  use  of  fertilizers,  etc.  It  is  a  book 
perhaps  more  scientific  than  the  average 
home  gardener  seeks,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  of  its  value  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  gain  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

A  book  for  the  small  fruit  enthusiast 
is  S.  W.  Fletcher’s  “The  Strawberry  in 
North  America”  (Macmillan).  When 
we  see  that  the  sub-title  runs  “Its  His¬ 
tory,  Origin,  Botany  and  Breeding”  we 
gain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  volume  and  of  the 
ground  it  covers.  The  author  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Horticulture  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  and  is  especially  well 
qualified  to  prepare  a  work  of  interest 
particularly  to  commercial  growers  and 
others  whose  strawberry  beds  are  on  a 
large  scale. 

Frederick  F.  Rockwell  needs  no  in¬ 
troduction  to  House  &  Garden  readers. 


For  a  number  of  years  we  haye  been 
publishing  regularly  his  contributions  on 
gardening  topics.  To  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  he  combines  facility  in  writing  with 
wide  first-hand  knowledge  of  practical 
horticulture,  a  combination  which  espe¬ 
cially  qualifies  him  to  be  the  author  of 
the  latest  of  his  many  gardening  books — 
“Around  the  Year  in  the  Garden” 
(Macmillan). 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  include 
within  the  covers  of  an  average  size 
book  anything  like  an  adequate  survey 
of  the  entire  year’s  work  with  flowers, 
small  fruits  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Rock¬ 
well  has  handled  the  task  well,  however, 
and  by  choosing  his  topics,  wisely  and 
treating  them  as  briefly  as  is  consistent 
with  practical  helpfulness  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  volume  that  should  be  on  every 
gardener’s  bookshelf.  Every  week  in  the 
year  is  taken  up  in  turn  and  the  things 
which  should  be  done  therein  discussed. 

So  much  that  is  mediocre  has  been 
written  on  the  inspiration  which  Nature 
holds  for  those  who  appreciate  her  moods 
that  one  is  apt  to  look  with  a  degree 
of  hesitancy  at  a  new  book  on  this  old 
subject.  Yet  skepticism  will  give  place 
to  enthusiasm  within  the  first  dozen 
pages  of  Walter  Prichard  Eaton’s  “Green 
Trails  and  Upland  Pastures”  (Double¬ 
day,  Page  &  Co).  Mr.  Eaton  has 
caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  out-of-doors 
and  he  transcribes  it  to  these  pages  with 
the  sympathy  and  insight  which  those 
who  have  read  his  earlier  books  know 
so  well. 

The  score  of  essays  which  make  up 
the  volume  are  quite  unrelated  and  treat 
of  scenes  both  east  and  west.  One  can 
journey  in  fancy  to  Cap’n  Bradley’s 
house  by  the  side  of  Salt  Pond  and 
gather  nasturtiums  from  the  old  t)oat 
which  serves  him  as  flower  bed,  or  climb 
to  War  Creek  Pass  and  glimpse  the 
white  crowns  of  Mount  Baker,  Glacier 
Peak  and  other  giants  of  the  Northwest. 
The  illustrations — some  in  color — by 
Walter  King  Stone  do  the  text  full 
justice. 


Experiences  With  Pe-Tsai 


WITHIN  the  last  two  years  or  so 
there  has  been  considerable  inter¬ 
est,  and  a  deal  more  ignorance, 
in  the  so-called  Chinese  cabbage,  or  Pe- 
Tsai.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
thinking  of  trying  this  very  palatable 
vegetable,  the  following  fact  from  my 
own  experience  is  submitted. 

All  the  seed  catalogues  and  every  ac¬ 
count  of  it  that  I  have  read  state  that  it 
“will  not  stand  frost.”  I  grew  quite  a 
number  of  heads  here  in  North  Carolina 
last  fall,  some  of  which  remained  in  the 
open  ground  until  early  in  December. 


We  had  a  good  deal  of  frost  before 
this  time — frost  heavy  enough  to  kill  all 
tender  vegetables,  such  as  lima  beans, 
orka,  peppers  and  egg-plant — and  sev¬ 
eral  nights  when  there  was  a  good  skim 
of  ice.  The  cabbage  was  so  good  and 
we  enjoyed  it  so  much,  that  none  of  it 
was  left  when  the  really  cold  weather 
came,  so  I  do  not  know  how  many  de¬ 
grees  of  freezing  are  needed  to  kill  it. 
But  I  should  say  that  it  will  stand  ordi¬ 
nary  frost,  though  not  a  heavy  freeze. 

Isabel  B.  Busbee. 


Late  ordering  means 
not  only  late  arrival  of 
your  order  in  America; 
but  more  unfortunate  still, 
we  may  not  be  able  to  fill 
your  request  for  some  things 
at  all. 

This  is  because  of  the 
limited  supply,  and  the  un¬ 
precedented  demand,  caused 
by  the  War.  With  vegetable 
seeds,  this  is  particularly  so. 

Once  again,  then,  let  us 
urge  your  ordering  early. 

It  is  most  reassuring  to 
know  that  not  a  single 
American  Shipment  of  our 
seeds  was  lost  last  year,  be¬ 


cause  of  the  U-Boats. 

Send  35c  for  Garden  Cata¬ 
log.  With  $5  purchase  of 
seeds,  the  35c  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 


Royal  Seed  Establishment 
Reading,  England 

Winter,  Son  &  Co.,  64- E  Wall  St., 
New  York 

Sole  Agents  East  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains 

The  Sherman  T.  Blake  Co.,  429-E 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Agents  West  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains 


Pot-grown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for 
everyone  anywhere.  Plant  any  time. 
Old  favorites  and  new  and 
■'‘jp*"  «g|f  - ■  ji/'  rare  sorts,  the  cream  of  the 

‘ tfW  world’s  production.  “Dingrce 
V  Roses"  known  as  the  best  for 

67  years.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
Write  for  a  copy  of 

T  Our  “New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture” 
for  19 18.  IBs  FREE 

The  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and  Leading  Rose 
Growers  in  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose  and  flower 
culture  for  the  amateur.  Estub.  1S50.  70  Greenhouses. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  Box  274, West  Grove, Pa. 


Fruit  Plants 

We  have  a  most  abun¬ 
dant  variety  of  Fruit 
Plants— each  a  selected 
brand.  And  our  fa¬ 
mous  STRAWBERRIES 
— you  must  try  them. 

Anything  you  may  want  in 
fruit  trees,  fruit  plants,  shrubs,  etc.,  can 
be  had  from  us.  Lowest  prices.  Write 
for  our  catalog  NOW. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  819,  PULASKI,  N.  V. 


You  Need 


for  many  an  odd  job  around 
the  house  and  garden.  It 
will  keep  the  roses  free 
from  aphids,  protect  fruit 
trees,  garden  crops,  etc. 
Made  in  40  styles  —  hand 
and  traction  —  will  deliver 
fine  mist  or  solid  stream. 
Send  for  Catalog  and  free 
Spraying  Guide — now. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

851  Maple  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Going  To  Build  i 

DON’T  MISS 
THIS  OFFER 

F  you  are  planning  to  build. 

you  will  naturally  desire  to 
study  the  ideas  of  several  lead¬ 
ing  architects  who  specialize  on 
residences  of  moderate  cost 
type.  You  can  get  many  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  from  the  beau¬ 
tiful  designs,  plans,  and  details 
shown  in  Building  Age. 


This  illustration  is  taken  from  a  recent 
number  of  Building  Age 


Putttimg  Hlge 

the  standard  building  paper 

gives  home  builders  money 
saving  ideas  and  suggestions 
which  will  add  to  the  conveni¬ 
ence  and  comfort  of  their  new 
home. 

To  be  artistic  and  architecturally 
correct,  a  residence  need  not 
cost  an  exorbitant  sum. 

You  will  find  such  dwellings— 
artistic,  unique,  and  of  moderate 
cost  in  Building  Age,  the  stand¬ 
ard  building  paper  published 
monthly  in  the  interest  of  better 
building.  Established  1879.  The 
advertising  pages  constitute  a 
veritable  market-place  for  ma¬ 
terials  you  may  need. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


The  price  of  12  issues  (1  year)  is  $2.  We 
will  mail  you  the  next  6  important  num¬ 
bers  ($1)  and  2  copies  of  current  issues  (8 
late  numbers  in  all)  for  only  $1.  if  you 
will  fill  out  and  return  the  blank  below. 
Don't  delay,  as  the  supply  of  current  num¬ 
bers  is  very  limited.  This  dollar  should 
save  you  hundreds. 


Building  Age,  2  13  W.  39th  St., 

New  York  City 

For  inclosed  $1  please  send  the  next  fi  im¬ 
portant  numbers  as  published,  and  2  cur¬ 
rent  issues.  8  copies  in  all,  according  to 
special  offer  in  House  &  Garden 

Name  . 

Street  . 

Tity .  State . 
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1  Have  you  a  puzzling  I 
house  problem? 


“I’ve  just  stood  my  hallway  for  years ! 
It’s  dark,  and  cold,  and  there’s  a  walnut 
hatrack  that  would  depress  a  blind  man. 

.  ...  I  have  a  lovely  old  black  lacquer 
table  that  I  feel  just  belongs  there,  but 
unless  you  can  give  me  wall-paper, 
rug,  lamp  suggestions  to  bring  in  color  and 
light,  I  can’t  use  it.  You  always  sound 
so  cordial,  that  I’ve  worked  up  my  cour¬ 
age  to  present  my  problem  to  you.  Am 
I  a  bother?’’ 


WELL,  was  she?  Certainly  not.  That’s  our 
mission  in  life  —  to  reform  hallways,  com¬ 
fort  distressed  ladies,  and  find  the  right 
vocation  for  miscast  furniture.  Everyday  we  get 
dozens  of  such  inquiries.  We  answer  them  all. 


You  see,  we  aim  to  cover  in  House  &  Garden 
from  month  to  month  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  these  problems  of  building,  interior 
decorating  and  gardening  that  have  been  worry¬ 
ing  you.  But  every  such  problem  can’t  be  solved 
through  the  pages  of  the  magazine,  because 
many  of  them  call  for  individual  advice. 

The  Information  Service  fills  this  gap.  It  is  the 
answer  to  the  personal  question,  the  particular 
difficulty  that  isyours,  and  yours  alone.  We  have, 
right  at  our  New  Y  ork  doors,  the  best  architects, 
decorators,  shops  and  shoppers,  gardeners  and 
landscape  architects.  Their  advice  is  at  your 
disposal ;  your  questions  addressed  to  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  will  receive  their  personal  atten¬ 
tion  and  reply.  Next  time  you  don’t  know  what 
to  huv — or  where  to  put  it  when  you  have  it,  ask: 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

19  West  44th  Street  :  :  :  New  York  City 

Free  Information  Coupon 


I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  subjects  checked  below  or  those  outlined 
in  the  letter  attached.  Please  send  me  names  of  dealers  in  these  articles  and 
arrange  for  me  to  receive  their  illustrated  matter. 


.  Aluminum  ware 
Andirons 
.  Aquariums 
Bathroom  fitting* 
Cedar  Chests 
.  Children’s  furniture 
.  Clocks 
Clothes  dryers 
.  Curtains 
Lace 
Sunfast 
Dish-washers 


Door  knockers 
Plates 
Electric 
Bed- warmers 
Heaters 
Chafing-dishes 
Percolators 
.  .  Fire-screens 
Floor-lamps 
Flower-boxes 
Holders 
Pots 
V  ases 
Hammocks 


Hanging  lanterns 
Kitchen  cabinets 
Ranges 
Utensils 
Lamps 

-  Lighting  fixtures 
Mantels 
Mirrors 

Painted  furniture 
Pianos 
Phonographs 
. .  Pictures 
.  .  Porch  furniture 


.  Pottery 
Refrigerators 
Rugs 
Grass 
Woven 

■  Sewing-machines 
Silverware 
. . Statuary 
.  Tea- wagons 
.  Vacuum  cleaners 
.  .Willow  baskets 
Chairs 
Lamps 
Tables 

.  Wood  baskets 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 
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Bishopric  Plaster  Board 

Stucco  finish  can  now  be  made  lasting 
and  economical.  How? 

Apply  it  properly  on  a  background  of  Bishopric 
Board.  Those  dovetailed  joints  between  the 
lath  clinch  the  stucco — it  can't  let  go!  And 
nails  through  every  lath  hold  the  Stucco  Board 
securely  to  the  building.  There  is  no  breaking 
away  and  sagging,  causing  the  stucco  to  cracK 
and  chip  off. 

The  lath  in  Bishopric  Board  arc  crcosoted  and 
imbedded  in  Asphalt  Mastic  on  a  background 
of  heavy  fibre  board,  making  a  fire-resisting 
combination  that  is  proof  against  vermin, 
changes  in  temperature  and  moisture. 
Bishopric  Board,  un¬ 
der  the  severest  scien¬ 
tific  tests  and  in 
actual  use.  lias  proved 
its  superiority. 

Send  for  free  samples 
and  book  “Built  on 
the  Wisdom  of  Ages." 

THE  BISHOPRIC 
MFG.  CO. 

920  Este  Ave. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


/ \rkansas  £oft  Pine 

for 

White  Enameled  Trim 
at 

Moderate  Cost 
Ask  your  dealer 


ARKANSAS 

SOFT 

PINE 

BUREAU 


LITTLE 

ROCK. 

ARK. 


“THE  LOVELIEST  CABINET 
WOOD  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD." 


NATIVE  TO  AMERICA.  PLENTIFUL. 
BEAUTIFUL.  WORKABLE.  TRY  IT. 


Enjoy  Beauly?  Wish  Knowledge) 

Write  for  Samples  Write  for  Boo^lel 

GUM  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

1325  Bank  of  Cohimerce  Bldg..  Memphis.  Tenn. 


A  More  Comfortable  Home 

is  a  certainty  if  you  use  Medusa  Water¬ 
proofing  to  prevent  dampness  in  concrete 
basement  floors  or  walls  and  in  stucco 
exteriors.  Medusa  is  permanent  and 
costs  little.  Write  for  suggestions  to 
Dept.  D. 

The  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  Cleveland 


DOORS 

are  a  moat  important  part  of  the  house.  Don’t 
select  them  until  you  know  about  MORGAN 
DOORS. 

“The  Door  Beautiful” — a  book  of  valuable 
suggestions  for  interiors  sent  free. 

MORGAN  SASH  &  DOOR  CO. 
Dept.  A-19  Chicago,  Ill. 


YF 


for  Best  lumber  Insist  on 
Real  “Tide-Water”  Cypress 

Look  for  this  on 
every  hoard — 

Accept  no  Cypress 


Tw.  FVj*  Ru-US  P«*0"ki 

without  this  mark 


WIFEY’S  DRILL-NIGHT 

The  knitter - N  ow,  dea  rie,  don’t  sit  around  and  talk  afterward.  Come  home  as  soon  as  it’s  over  with. - from  Judge. 

Because  Judge  prints  more  of  the  best  work  of  America’s  foremost  artists 
(like  this  drawing  of  Orson  Lowell’s)  and  leading  humorists,  it  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  all  the  humorous  weeklies  in  America. 
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$2*  Invested  in  Vo^ue 

(a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  a  single  ill-chosen  hat  or  gown) 

Will  Save  You  $200 

THIS  year,  above  all  others,  when  extravagance  and  waste  must 
he  avoided,  you  should  have  Vogue  at  your  right  hand.  For  now, 
every  woman  must  devote  even  more  than  her  usual  care  to  the 
selection  of  every  detail  of  her  wardrobe,  so  that  not  one  hat,  gown 
or  wrap  may  remain  unworn  and  its  price  wasted. 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is  the  really  expensive  gown. 
Gloves,  hoots,  hats,  that  miss  being  exactly  what  you  want  are  the 
ones  that  cost  more  than  you  can  afford. 

VOGUE 

suggests 

that  before  you  spend  a  single  penny  on  your  new  clothes,  before 
you  even  begin  to  plan  your  spring  wardrobe,  you  consult  its  great 
series  of  Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Numbers.  Save  yourself  from 
a  wrong  start.  Begin  with  the 

^Forecast  of  Spring  Fashions  Number 

(NOW  READY) 

For  $2,  a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  a  single  ill-chosen  hat  or  gown, 
you  may  have  the  Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Numbers  of  Vogue, 
comprising  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  fashion  information  pub¬ 
lished.  What  to  wear — where  to  get  it — and  how  to  wear  it. 

Here  are  Your  10  Numbers 

Eleven  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now 

•^Forecast  of  Spring  Fashions  February  1 

The  earliest  advance  information  from  Paris  on  the  new  silhou¬ 
ette —  saving  you  from  the  costliest  of  all  errors,  a  wrong  start. 

Spring  Millinery  February  15 

Paris  hats;  appropriate  gowns,  veils  and 
coiffures. 

Spring  Patterns  anti 
New  Materials  March  1 

Patterns,  weaves,  colors,  materials  favored 
for  Spring. 

Spring  Fashions  March  15 

The  full  pageantry  of  the  Spring  mode 
unfolded,  with  dollars-and-cents  informa¬ 
tion  in  every  line. 

Paris  Openings  April  1 

The  inimitable  models  of  the  Grandes 
Maisons,  determining  the  mode. 

Smart  Fashions  for 
Limited  Incomes  April  15 

Must  you  economize?  And  yet  look  chic? 

A  Vogue-trained  dollar  is  a  dollar  doubled. 

Don’t  Send  Money 

Don’t  bother  to  inclose  a  cheque,  or  even  to  write  a  letter.  The  coupon  op¬ 
posite  will  do,  and  is  easier  and  quicker.  With  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  you  will 
solve  your  entire  spring  and  summer  clothes  problem,  assuring  yourself  val¬ 
uable  and  new  ideas  and  insuring  yourself  against  costly  failures. 


Brides  and  Summer  Homes  May  1 

Charming  brides,  in  charming  gowns,  are 
married  charmingly  in  this  number  of 
Vogue. 

Travel  Number  May  15 

Trips  planned  for  you — north,  south,  west 
—  till  Europe  recovers. 


Summer  Fashions 


June  1 


Summer  clothes  are  fascinating.  Vogue 
knows.  Shows.  Buys.  And  you  have  no 
regrets. 

In  the  Country  June  15 

Everything  from  a  piquant  parasol  to  a 
clingless  bathing  suit.  W  hat  to  read  and  what 
to  do  with  your  friends  when  you  entertain. 

Hot  Weather  Fashions  July  1 

How  to  be  cool  though  decorative.  What 
to  wear  and  how  to  wear  it. 


The  little  Paroienne's  spring 
r walking  suit  of  cinnamon 
bron.cn  duvetyn  combined 
’ with  bron.cn  and  cafe  an 
lait  checked  njelours,  s hones 
the  slim  silhouette  and  the  nenu 
combination  of  materials— 
both  of  them  charming ,  as 
nve/l  as  nvonl-san’ing,  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  mode. 


^Special  Offer 

Ten  numbers  of  Vogue  for 
$2 — eleven  if  you  mail  the 
coupon  now. 

We  will  start  your  subscription 
with  one  of  the  first  copies  off 
the  press  of  our  Forecast  Num¬ 
ber,  thus  giving  you  ELEVEN 
numbers  of  Vogue  instead  of 
ten,  if  your  order  is  received 
in  time.  Since  the  additional 
copy  must  come  out  of  a  small 
reserve  supply  on  hand  to  meet 
the  demand  for  this  annual 
Forecast  Number,  you  can 
see  why  this  extra  num-  < 

her  cannot  he  guaran¬ 
teed  unless  your 
order  is  received 
immediately. 
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select  and  place  these  masterpieces  m 
karmonious  settings  is  tke  service  of 
expert  Colky  decorators.  Wkerever 
located,  Colky  decorators  are  at  your 
service. 

Write  for  Booklet 

A  kooklet  telling  muck  more  akout 
our  unique  and  comprekensive  service 
will  ke  mailed  upon  request.  To 
write  for  it  will  put  you  under  no 
okligations.  Merely  ask  for  kooklet  52. 


unique  m  rxmerica.  ' 
duce  not  only  tke  o 
f  furniture,  kut  alsc 


pieces  o 

monious  surroundings  m  walls,  kang- 
mgs  and  appointments,  kringmg  into 
tke  modern  kome  tke  distinctive 
ckarm  of  kygone  days. 


r  a  century  only 
istoric  styles  ka 


Established  1866 


JOHN  A.  COLBY  &  SON 


The  CAREY  PRINTING  CO.  Inc. 
New  York 


( xJhe  aristocrat  of  fire-sa 


of  JOHNS-MANVILLE  ASBESTOS 


Fire-Safe  Roofs 

of  Exceptional  Beauty 

A  SYMPHONY  in  color,  laid  into  a 
practical  fire-safe  roof,  distinctive  and 
desirable  not  only  in  its  beauty  but  in  its 
permanence.  An  unusual  residence  roofing 
of  Johns-Manville  Asbestos. 

Colorblende  Shingles  further  demonstrate 
the  character  of  all  Johns-Manville  Roofings: 
Transite  Asbestos  Shingles,  lower  in  cost  but 
highly  practical — Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofing 
for  flat  roofs — Asbestos  Ready  Roofing  for 
sloping  roofs — Corrugated  Asbestos  Roof¬ 
ing  for  skeleton  framing.  Ask  for  booklets. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
10  Factories — Branches  in  61  Large  Cities 


Plate  II — A  suggestion  in  roof  coloring  embodying  No.  50  Standard  Gray  and  Brown  Shingles. 


©  1918  II.  W.  J-M  Co. 
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TRULY  WONDERFUL  EFFECTS  CAN  BE  OBTAINED 
THROUGH  THE  CORRECT  USE  OF  WALLPAPER 

WALLPAPER  is  the  logical  wall-covering 
because  of  its  almost  limitless  adaptability, its 
blended  colorings,  and  the  softness  of  its  texture. 

It  is  the  ‘'livable”  wall-fabric — one  that  provides 
the  ideally  harmonious  background  necessary  to 
bind  together  the  furnishings  of  the  room,  giving 
that  subtle  atmosphere  of  home. 

It  is  the  artistic  fabric,  semi-reflecting  the  sunny 
highlights,  partly  absorbing  the  deepest  shadows, 
making  of  the  room  a  real  picture. 

Choose  the  correct  wallpaper — a  restful  back¬ 
ground;  a  tone  echoing  the  chosen  color-scheme 
of  the  room,  without  emphasizing  it  too  strongly; 
a  texture  just  right,  without  glisten,  or  a  too  dis¬ 
turbing  coarseness. 

Choosing  these,  you  find  your  heart  expanding 
with  that  most  pleasurable  sensation  of  beauty 
satisfied,  as  you  look  at  the  paper  on  your  walls. 

You  have  found  the  Wallpaper  that  Fits. 

Until  then — do  not  be  satisfied.  See  your  dec¬ 
orator  or  wallpaper  dealer.  He  is  just  the  man  to 
help  you  in  your  quest. 

ALLIED  WALLPAPER  INDUSTRY 

Of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
General  Offices: 

1328  Broadway,  Marbridge  Building,  New  York  City 
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CHILDS’  NEW  GIANT  KOCHIA  ICE-PROOF  MASTODON  PANSY  PLANTS 


(Christmas  Kochia,  or  Kochia  Childsi) 

An  entirely  new  and  distinct  garden  or  pot  annual,  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  most  decorative  plants  grown.  It  is  of  solid  pyramidal  habit,  dense 
and  symmetrical  at  all  stages  of  growth,  of  the  most  attractive  light  green 
color,  changing  in  late  autumn  to  a  beautiful  claret-red  and  holding  its  color 
until  about  Christmas,  regardless  of  snow  or  ice.  The  plant  is  three  feet 
tall  and  over  two  feet  thick,  a  solid  bouquet  of  exquisite  foliage.  It  is  the 
latest  show  plant  of  the  garden  remaining  beautiful  long  after  everything 
else  has  faded  and  gone.  Its  rich  color  shows  to  wonderful  advantage  after 
snow  has  fallen.  No  new  plant  on  our  show  grounds  ever  attracted  so  much 
attention  as  this  during  the  entire  summer  and  fall.  As  a  pot  plant  it  is 
very  valuable,  rivaling  the  palm  and  the  fern  for  decorative  effect,  beauty 
and  usefulness  up  to  the  holidays,  it  is  easily  grown  from  seed  indoors  or 
out.  We  can  say  without  reserve  that  this  New  Kochia  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  plants  in  cultivation,  sure  to  succeed  anywhere,  in  all  soils  and 
all  climates.  Seed,  per  pkt.,  20c;  3  pkts.,  50c. 

THE  CHINESE  WOOLFLOWER 

The  most  magnificent  garden  annual.  Its  ease  of  culture  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  season  of  bloom  (early  in  July  until  frost),  together  with  its  massive 
bunches  of  wool -like  flowers  and  glowing  crimson  color,  make  it  the  show¬ 
iest,  most  odd  and  novel  garden  flower.  10c  per  pkt. 


AMERICAN  MASTODON  PANSIES 

PERFECT  MARVELS  IN  SIZE  AND  BEAUTY 

These  Pansies  have  a  robust  vigor  unknown  in  other  strains.  Flowers 
larger  than  the  Trimardeau,  with  the  substance  and  rounded  form  of  the 
German  strains,  a  touch  of  the  Masterpiece  in  the  artistic  curves  of  the 
petals,  Hie  wonderful  colors  of  the  Orchid  Pansies  and  a  delicate  fragrance 
like  the  violet-scented. 

The  enormous  size  of  blooms,  nearly  four  inches  across,  clear  tones  of 
color  and  with  wonderful  tints  and  variegations  and  free- flowering  qualities, 
even  through  the  hot  summer  weather,  will  be  a  revelation. 

Mixed  Colors— Such  as  white  with  dark  center,  dark  blue  and  light  blue, 
pure  white,  bh  'k.  lavender,  violet,  blue,  bronze  (new),  royal  purple  (new;, 
ros<  cerise-red,  red  with  silver  rim,  mahogany,  yellow,  wine-colored,  red 
and  gold,  striped,  margined,  et'c.  10c  per  pkt. 


NEW  ASTER  AMERICAN  BEAUTY 

The  finest  type  of  branching  Vster  with  immense  bright,  rosy  carmine 
blossoms,  o  two  foot  st<  ms.  It  has  the  widest  petals,  largest  double  flowers, 
longest  stei  and  best  color  among  Asters.  10c  per  pkt. 

SPECIAL  OFFER,  25c — These  are  the  four  greatest  Flower  Seed  Novel¬ 
ties  and  we  will  mail  one  packet  of  each  for  25c  (just  one-half  regular  price) 
together  with  our  little  booklet  "How  to  Grow  Flowers  for  Garden  or  Win¬ 
dow,"  and  our  big  catalogue  with  a  dozen  large  colored  plates. 

All  for  25c,  order  now. 

ORDER  AT  ONCE.  THESE  OFFERS  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN 


Have  a  Beautiful  Bed  of  Pansies  at  Small  Cost 

We  grow  young,  vigorous  plants  of  the  Mastodon  Pansy  in  open  ground 
from  September-sown  seed  that  are  ready  for  delivery  from  January  to  May. 
For  the  Southern  and  Pacific  States  we  can  ship  now.  For  colder  latitudes 
shipments  are  made  as  early  in  spring  as  the  plants  can  be  put  out.  They 
are  hardened  by  the  ice  and  snows  of  winter,  and  in  spring  are  ready  to 
jump  into  vigorous  growth  and  bloom. 

Price — Mixed  colors,  postpaid,  25  for  60c;  100  for  $2.00;  500  for  $9.00 

12  NAMED  GLADIOLI  CHILDSI  FOR  50c 

A  collection  of  12  distinct  Giant  Childsi  Gladioli,  named,  all  extra  fine 
sorts  and  some  are  new.  All  colors  represented,  white,  yellow,  blue,  pink, 
scarlet,  violet,  variegated,  etc.  Collection  for  50c,  postpaid. 

100  choice  mixed  Gladioli  Hybrids  for  $2.50,  postpaid. 


7  EXQUISITE  DAHLIAS  FOR  $1.00 

All  of  the  very  finest  varieties  in  all  classes  and  colors. 

7  named  sorts,  strong  field  tubers,  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 


10  FLEUR-DE-LIS  FOR  50c 

All  colors  mixed.  Fine  Garden  Iris  for  50c  postpaid. 

The  5  Very  Finest  NEW  CANNAS  for  $1.00 

These  are  the  finest  dwarf,  large-flowering  Cannas  in  cultivation. 

Fire  Bird — Intense  cardinal-scarlet,  largest  size.  | 

King  Humbert — Orange-scarlet,  dark  foliage.  30c  each; 

King  Humbert  Yellow — Finest  yellow  spotted.  L  the  5  for  $1.00. 

Hungaria — Exquisite  rosy  pink.  I  All  postpaid 

Panama — Orange  with  crimson  and  gold. 

OUR  GREATS  VEGETABLE  NOVELTIES 

We  are  introducing  this  year  some  wonderful  new  vegetables,  and  espe¬ 
cially  recommend  the  following: 

Matchless  Lettuce — Novel  and  distinct  in  every  way  and  the  finest  Lettuce 
grown.  Pkt.,  15c. 

Childs’  Supreme  M uskmelon — A  20-pound  Melon  of  a  rich  and  luscious 
quality  that  is  unsurpassed.  Pkt.,  20c. 

Tomato  Top  Notch—1 The  earliest  and  in  all  respects  the  best  and  most 
wonderful  Tomato.  Pkt.,  15c. 

Hulless  Pop  Corn — A  real  novelty  and  wonderfully  fine.  Pkt.,  10c. 

Klondyke  Watermelon — The  acme  of  perfection  in  quality.  Pkt.,  10c. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— These  5  novelties  of  exceptional  merit  for  50c. 


tx~j  | i  \ r  ^  I  t i- '  of  Flower  and  A  egetable  Seeds,  Summei  - 

UUJK  1  ALLJljUii  flowering  Bulbs,  Window  and  Bedding  Plants, 

Hardy  Perennials,  Vines,  rare  new-flowering  Shrubs,  and  the  greatest  new 
Berries,  free  to  all  who  apply.  Many  sterling  novelties. 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Gladioli,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Lilies,  Iris,  etc. 
Our  gardens  at  Floral  Park  and  Flowerfield  comprise  more  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  acres.  We  are  headquarters  for  all  Bulbs  as  well  as  Flower  and  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds,  and  our  stocks  are  large  and  complete. 


Address:  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  FLORAL  PARK,  New  York 
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AboutFower 
LawnMoweiy 


OWNERS  of  large  estates  and  municipali¬ 
ties  with  large  parks — where  there  is  a 
wide  expanse  of  lawn  to  be  kept  in  con¬ 
dition — have  long  realized  the  resulting 
economy  of  using  power  driven  machines  for 
cutting  grass. 

Some  five  years  ago  we  put  on  the  market  the 
first  walking  power  driven  mowers  ever  built, 
and  many  of  those  first  Ideal  machines  are  still 
rendering  good  service.  However,  like  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  the  gas  engine,  the  aeroplane,  etc.,  the 
most  practical  and  valuable  development  work 
has  taken  place  with  the  machine  in  actual  every¬ 
day  use. 

After  five  years  of  careful  and  practical  study, 
our  engineers  finally  conceived  the  idea  of  build¬ 
ing  a  tractor  power  lawn  mower — not  only  have 
we  done  away  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  drive 
the  cutting  blades  direct  from  the  engine,  but 
we  have  also  simplified  the  construction  through¬ 
out. 

The  Same  Principle  as  the 
Hand  Mower 

What  we  have  done  is  to  simply 
incorporate  in  a  power  driven  ma¬ 
chine  the  same  principle  that  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  hand  mower.  The  illus¬ 
trations  on  this  page  show  exactly 
how  the  tractor  idea  has  been  worked 
out.  We  have  simply  mounted  the 
engine  on  a  substantial  frame  above 
the  heavy  roller.  This  roller  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  engine. 
The  mower,  you  will  notice,  is  fastened  to  the  frame  by  three 
brackets  and  is  simply  pushed  ahead  of  the  roller,  and  the 
blades  are  operated  by  the  traction  of  the  side  wheels. 

The  Test  That  Tells 

The  advantage  of  pushing  the  mower  ahead  of  the  machine 
instead  of  connecting  the  power  to  the  mower  is  quite  obvious.j 
It  eliminates  the  possibility  of  damage,  should  the  knives  sud-^ 
denly  strike  some  obstruction. 

In  fact,  the  real  test  of  a  power  driven  machine  comes  when 
the  mower  suddenly  strikes  a  stick,  a  bone,  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
any  obstruction  that  will  occasionally  find  its  way  into*  the 
very  best  kept  lawns.  This  obstruction  may  stop  the  machine 
instantly — if  the  engine  is  connected  direct  to  the  cutting 
knives,  it  is  this  sudden  stop  which  causes  trouble  by  injuring 
and  possibly  breaking  some  part. 

The  Ideal  being  of  the  TRACTOR  type ,  cannot  be  in¬ 
jured  in  the  slightest  by  suddenly  running  into  some 
obstruction ,  because  the  traction  wheels  slip  and  no 
damage  is  done . 


Simplified  Construction 

The  design  of  this  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  is  so  simple 
—it  is  so  free  from  all  unnecessary  complications — the  prin¬ 
ciple  employed  is  so  obviously  correct,  that  it  can  safely  be 
called  a  machine  that  is  not  only  fool-proof  but  practically 
accident-proof .  We  have  done  away  with  all  necessity  of  com¬ 
plicated  clutches  to  wear  and  get  out  of  adjustment.  The  single 
cylinder  engine  is  of  very  simple  construction,  with  hit  and 
miss  governor  and  jump  spark  ignition.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  en¬ 
gine  designed  especially  for  the  work. 

Extra  Set  of  Blades 

We  furnish  with  every  machine,  an  extra  cutting  mower. 
This  eliminates  any  possible  excuse  for  endeavoring  to  do  a 
good  job  for  cutting  with  a  dull  set  of  knives.  No  matter  how 


constantly  a  machine  may  be  operated,  you  can  always  keep 
a  set  of  sharpened  knives  on  hand,  so  one  set  of  knives  can  be 
taken  out  and  another  one  substituted  in  two  minutes’  time. 

Very  Economical 

One  man  with  an  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  can  do  as  much 
work  as  five  or  six  men  with  hand  machines.  This  is  most  im¬ 
portant  when  labor  is  scarce.  At  a  very  nominal  expense,  the 
Ideal  will  keep  your  grass  cut,  rolled  and  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition.  In  these  times  when  labor  is  so  badly  needed  for  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  work,  there  is  every  reason  why  the  Ideal 
should  be  employed  wherever  there  is  grass  to  be  cut. 

Cuts  Four  to  Five  Acres  a  Day 


The  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mow¬ 
er  has  a  30-inch  cut.  A  man 
with  one  of  these  machines  can 
mow  from  four  to  five  acres  a 
day  on  an  operating  expense  of 
about  fifty  cents  for  fuel  and  oil. 

The  operator  has  practically 
nothing  to  do  excepting  to  guide 
the  machine.  Al  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  left  hand  is  located 
a  lever  for  stopping  and 
starting.  The  lever  works 
a  belt  tightener,  as  the 
machine  is  operated  by  a 
belt  driven  from  the 
engine  to  the  roller. 

This  method  does 
away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  complicated 
clutch  —  it  is  simple, 
safe  and  sure. 


Use  It  for  Rolling  the  Grass 

With  the  Ideal  is  also  furnished  a  small 
caster,  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  cut¬ 
ting  knives,  and  the  machine  is  then  ready  to 
be  used  as  a  lawn  roller.  The  weight  of  the 
machine  when  used  as  a  roller  is  approximately 
500  pounds.  When  heavier  rolling  is  needed, 
more  weight  can  easily  be  placed  in  the  machine. 

Cuts  Close  to  Walks,  Flower  Beds 
and  Shrubbery 

The  Ideal  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  handle  that  you  can  run 
it  practically  any  place  that  a  hand  mower  can  be  operated. 
You  can  work  very  close  to  the  walks,  close  up  to  the  shrub¬ 
bery  and  to  the  flower  beds. 

10  Days’  Free  Trial 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  we  will 
gladly  place  one  of  the  machines  at  your  disposal  for  10  days’ 
trial,  that  you  may  see  for  yourself  how  thoroughly  and  eco¬ 
nomically  they  do  their  work. 

We  sell  the  Ideal  Tractor  Mowers  under  a  positive  guarantee 
of  satisfaction — we  do  not  claim  that  it  will  give  satisfaction 
if  used  where  the  grass  has  grown  so  long  that  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  should  be  used — but  for  keeping  a  lawn  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  it  will  do  the  work  cheaper  and  better  than  any  power 
mower  on  the  market,  and  we  will  gladly  refund  money  on 
any  machine  that  fails  to  give  satisfaction  when  properly 
operated. 

Where  conditions  are  reasonable,  and  with  ordinary  care, 
the  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  should  give  good  service  for 
at  least  10  years. 

Order  Early 

On  account  of  traffic  conditions,  it  is  advisable  to  place 
order  as  early  as  possible,  to  ensure  having  the  machine  ready 
for  the  early  spring  work. 

You  can  buy  the  Ideal  through  your  local  dealer,  or 
where  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  we  will  ship  direct 
from  factory.  Write  today  for  complete  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman, 

403  Kalamazoo  Street  Lansing,  Mich. 

New  York  Office — 270  West  Street 
Chicago  Office — 163-171  North.  May  Street 

DEAL 

TRACTOR 
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House  &  Garden 


Do  You  Really  See 


Here  is  one  of  the  simple,  charming  little  bits  of  home- 
making  pictured  in  the  April  issue  of  House  &  Garden 


Your  Own  Home  ? 


Did  you  ever  try  pretending  you  were  a  stranger  in 
your  own  house? 

That  living  room  rug — you’d  never  dreamed  it  was 
so  shabby!  .  ,  .  Those  curtains  certainly  aren’t 

suited  to  a  room  with  a  north  light.  .  .  .  And 

who  ever  chose  that  couch — not  you,  surely !  It’s 
apt  to  be  a  bit  discouraging,  this  scrutiny,  unless 
you  have  a  friend  like  the 

Interior  Decorating  Number 

APRIL 

House  &  Garden 

that  will  tell  you  not  only  what  to  buy  for  your 
house  and  where  to  buy  it,  but  how  to  get  the  good 
out  of  the  things  you  have,  and  how  to  add  those 
little  touches  that  change  them  from  hand-me- 
downs  to  heirlooms. 

There’s  a  comprehensive  diagnosis  of  country 
house  living  rooms — what’s  wrong  with  them — 
what’s  wrong  with  yours,  and  why.  The  best  of 
the  new  wallpapers  and  the  new  fabrics  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated,  and  there  is  expert  advice 
on  how  to  combine  them. 

An  intimate  little  study  of  George  Washington  as 
an  interior  decorator  and  Thomas  Jefferson  as  an 
architect  —  a  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of 
Oriental  printed  fabrics — cornices — benches  and 
stools — torcheres — built-in  bookcases — and  then 
the  collectors  have  an  article  all  to  themselves  on 
couches,  settees  and  sofas,  as  practical  a  form  of 
collecting  as  one’s  family  could  wish. 


It  isn’t  money  that  makes  the  house  beauti¬ 
ful  —  it’s  knowing  how .  Read  the  April 
House  &  Garden  and  you’ll  see  why. 


If  you  have  a  house  or  are  going  to  have  a  house,  be  sure  to  reserve  a  copy 
of  this  Interior  Decorating  Number  at  your  usual  newsstand  now. 


25  Cents  a  Copy 


$3  a  Year 


March,  1918 
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Home  Attractiveness 

THE  building  of  a  home  is  an  important  event  in  any  life,  but  there  is 
an  element  of  uncertainty  in  house  building.  Some  houses  never  seem 
to  work  out  right.  Some  subtle  atmosphere  which  could  not  be 
detected  in  the  drawings  changed  the  whole  complexion.  “  It  looks  so  dif¬ 
ferent  on  paper  when  beautified  in  perspective  by  the  expert  Architect.” 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  perhaps  you  have  said  like  some  owners — 
"Never  mind  the  exterior,  I  want  a  good  interior.  I  live  inside — not  outside. 
Give  me  a  beautiful  home  inside,  and  my  neighbors  must  put  up  with  the 
outside.”  This  is  not  true!  We  owe  a  duty  to  our  neighbors;  we  do 
care  what  our  neighbors  think  of  the  appearance  of  our  home,  and  the  ideal 
home  is  a  well-balanced  structure,  harmonious  in  detail  and  attractive 
outside  as  well  as  inside. 


Those  houses  which  have  that  "  indescribable  something”  are,  after  all,  an 
expression  of  the  owner's  individuality,  a  sincere  development  of  his  needs 
and  manner  of  life,  and  a  blending  of  all  that  Nature  has  given,  with  the 
character  of  the  design  in  structural  integrity,  honesty  of  expression,  right 
proportions  and  simplicity  of  outline. 


S' 


NORTH  TONA WANDA,  N.  Y. 


In  no  place  has  the  "home  atmosphere”  been  more  perfectly  portrayed  than 
in  the  simple  village  house  of  England,  and  that  which  has  helped  most  has 
been  the  quaint  thatched  roof  of  straw.  In  these  days  of  "modern  building,” 
in  no  better  way  than  with  Thatched  "CREO-DIPT  ”  Stained  Shingles 
can  the  "atmosphere”  be  obtained,  for  the  roof  crowns  the  house,  and  gives 
it  that  nice  adjustment  of  height,  breadth  and  thickness  that  make  up  that 
quality  of  "  home  attractiveness  indescribable.” 


Our  New  Book  containing  large  photographs  of  many 
beautiful  homes  with  "  CFkEO'DIPT "  Thatched  Roofs 
designed  by  leading  architects  is  now  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution 


Working  drawings  of  construction — specifications — in 
structions  for  design  and  construction  of  a  Thatched  Roof 
with  That  hed  *  CKEO-DIPT  Stained  Shingles — color 
pad  and  Book  of  Homes  furnished  on  request. 


>:  & 


Country  house  on*  Richehtlle  Road,  Sea rsdale,  N.  Y 
Architect-  W.  St  an  wood  Phillips,  New  York  Gty. 
Thatched  "CREO-DIPT”  Stained  Shingles  used 
for  Thatched  Roof.  Color  as  weathered  straw. 
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Superb  English  Delphiniums 


other  things’  and,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  hardy  plants,  for  they  have  such  an  immense 
variety  of  beauty  that  the  wonder  grows  that  people  continue 
to  plant,  by  the  millions,  bedding  plants  which  have  little  or  no 
beauty,  are  an  annual  expense,  and  cost  quite  as  much  as  hardy 
plants  whose  first  cost  is  their  only  cost,  and  which  increase  in 
size,  in  beauty,  and  often  in  quantity,  year  after  year.  These 
Delphiniums  may  not  be  the  most  beautiful  hardy  plants,  but 
they  are  among  the  most  beautiful,  and  nothing  can  be  more  dis¬ 
tinct  and  satisfactory.  They  are  stately  and  picturesque,  some 
varieties  growing  8  feet  high  in  rich  soil ;  they  have  immense 
spikes  of  most  beautiful  flowers  of  every  imaginable  shade  of 
blue,  and  their  season  is  a  long  one ;  in  fact,  they  will  bloom 
fromc  spring  till  fall  if  properly  treated. 


CULTURE  OF  DELPHINIUMS.— The  culture  of  Del¬ 
phiniums  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  results  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  slight  amount  of  care  necessary.  They  thrive  in 
almost  any  position.  The  soil  may  be  a  rich,  friable  loam, 
which  suits  them  finely ;  but  any  soil,  even  hot  and  sandy,  if  well 
watered  and  manured  will  give  excellent  results.  Dig  deeply 
— trenching  is  better, — add  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure,  and 
plant  about  feet  apart.  Placed  in  lines,  as  a  background  to 
a  border,  or  in  groups  of,  say,  three  plants  at  intervals,  the 
effect  of  the  Delphinium  is  exceedingly  fine.  They  look  well 
in  beds,  also,  arranged  at  the  same  distance  apart  each  way. 
They  are  grand  grown  in  masses  of  large  groups  of  separate 
colors,  and  may  be  associated  with  shrubs  with  great  advantage, 
succeeding  well  in  shrubberies  because  of  their  robustness. 
They  are  most  effective  planted  with  white  flowers,  especially 
with  Miss  Luigard  Phlox  or  Candidum  or  Annunciation  Lilies. 
A  succession  of  flowers  may  be  expected  from  spring  to  late 
autumn,  especially  if  the  spikes  which  have  done  flowering 
early  be  cut  off ;  fresh  growth  will  then  be  produced  which 
will  give  blossom.  Copious  watering  in  summer  will  be  at¬ 
tended  by  increased  size  of  spike  and  flower ;  in  fact,  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  prolonged  drought,  water  is  absolutely  a  necessity  on 
many  soils  if  the  varieties  are  to  exhibit  themselves  in  their 
true  size  and  beauty  of  flower  and  spike.  Top-dressing  is 
greatly  recommended  on  certain  soils,  instead  of  the  bare  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  being  left  exposed  to  the  sun.  Some  of  the 
neater  dwarf  alpine  and  other  hardy  plants  may  be  utilized 
to  plant  between  and  around  Delphiniums.  Coal  ashes  strewn 
over  the  crowns  will  protect  the  plants  from  slugs  through 
winter  and  spring.  As  we  have  intimated,  any  garden  soil 
suits  the  Delphiniums ;  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  secure 


Specimen  Plant  of  Improved  English  Delphiniums 

sorts  such  as  are  offered  below  in  order  to  obtain  an  effect 
superior  to  that  afforded  by  the  old  smaller-flowered  vari¬ 
eties.  No  amount  of  liberal  treatment  will  cause  the  smaller- 
flowered  kinds  of  a  few  years  back  to  develop  into  the  gor¬ 
geous  hybrids  of  today. 

Special  Offer  of  Improved  English  Delphiniums 

Delphiniums  have  been  a  great  specialty  with  us  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  our  stock  is  by  far  the  finest  in  America. 

Per  Doz.  ioo 

Fine  Mixed  English,  grown  from  seed  of  famous 

named  sorts  .  $2.00  $14.00 

Selected  Varieties,  selected  from  thousands  of  seed¬ 
lings  grown  from  choicest  named  sorts .  3.00  20.00 

Extra-selected  Varieties.  Each,  50c .  5.00 


Chinense  album.  A  pure  white  form  of  the  above.  15  cts.  each, 
$1.50  per  doz.,  $10  per  100. 

Formosum.  The  old  favorite  dark  blue  with  white  center;  3  to 
4  feet  high.  Very  vigorous,  free-flowering,  and  one  of  the 
best.  15  cts.  each,  $1.50  per  doz.,  $10  per  100. 

Formosum  coelestinum.  Charming  light  blue  variety  of  above; 
most  exquisite  shade  of  blue.  20  cts.  each,  $1.75  per  doz., 
$10  per  100. 


Belladonna.  The  freest  and  most  continuous  blooming  of  all, 
never  being  out  of  flower  from  the  end  of  June  until  cut  down 
by  hard  frost.  The  clear  turquoise-blue  of  its  flowers  is  not 
equaled  for  delicacy  and  beauty  by  any  other  flower.  20  cts. 
each,  $2  per  doz.,  $12  per  100. 

Chinense.  A  very  pretty  variety,  with  fine,  feathery  foliage  and 
intense  gentian-blue  flowers  in  open  panicles.  15  cts.  each, 
$1.50  per  doz.,  $10  per  100. 


Our  Catalogue  for  1918  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  on  request, 
prices  and  descriptions  of  the  most  comprehensive  list  of  Hardy  Plants 
Phloxes,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Hardy  Vines  in  this  country. 


COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  PA 


ELLIOTT 

339  4th  AVENUE 


NURSERY 


March,  1  9  1  S 
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GREENHOUSES 

« 

“S'/ie  was  a  vision  of  delight 

When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight.” 

Wordsworth’s  lines  to  a  joyous  child  are  equally  descrip¬ 
tive  of  a  graceful  King  Greenhouse  filled  with  the  color, 
the  fragrance,  the  exquisite  life  of  flowers,  nature’s  own 
children. 

Built  to  harmonize  with  the  surroundings  and  to  conform 
to  your  own  ideals,  every  King  Greenhouse  has  a  distinc¬ 
tive  individuality.  We  might  almost 
say  a  personality  combining  dignity 
with  bright,  sunny  cheerfulness. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  the  spe¬ 
cial  King  features,  and  show  you  how  our  ex¬ 
perts  can  express  your  individuality  in  your 
greenhouse.  Illustrated  literature  will  be  for¬ 
warded  upon  request. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

404  KING’S  ROAD  NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 

All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  Houses. 


'BRANCH  OFFICES:— 

New  York,  1476  Broadway; 
Boston,  1 13  State  Street; 
Scranton,  307  Irving  Avenue; 
Philadelphia,  Harrison  Bldg., 
15th  and  Market  Streets. 
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House  &  Garden 


You  Can  Sell  Your  Home  through  House  &  Garden 

Now  is  the  time  to  sell  your  home.  There  is  a  big  demand  for  finished  homes.  Send  us  a  description  of  your  house  and  grounds 
with  photograph  if  you  have  one.  You  can  buy  space  in  the  Real  Estate  Mart  at  $5.00  per  inch.  Mail  your  advertisement  to  the 
nearest  representative  or  to  House  &  Garden  direct.  Be  sure  to  specify  space  desired. 

New  Jersey  Representative:  United  Service  Adv.  Co.,  207  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Westchester  Representative:  A.  Fabricant,  18  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Representative:  Borough  Advertising  Agency,  267  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOUSE 


THE  PORCH 


#reento  id) 

ON  THE  SOUND 


A  PERFECT  Colonial  Shore 
Front  Residence  with  beauti¬ 
ful  water  views.  Near  the 
Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club.  Private 
dock,  garage  with  living  quarters. 

Magnificent  old  trees,  gently  sloping 
lawn,  with  garden. 

The  house  contains  living  room  i8x  30,  dining 
room,  hall,  den,  billiard  room,  kitchen,  pantry 
and  laundry.  4  master's  bedrooms,  three  baths, 
extra  lavatories  and  3  servants’  rooms.  Steam 
heat,  electricity.  One  mile  from  station. 

$45,000.  Prize  Winner  at  Archi¬ 
tectural  Contest. 

KENNETH  IVES  &  CO. 

7  EAST  42nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  HALL 


I  TI  IE  LAWN 


ROSTER  OF  RELIABLE  REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 
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WRITE  ME  FOR  LISTS  AND  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  of  Morris  County  Farms  for  sale. 
Harvey  J,  Gcnnng,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

BLAKEMAN  QUINTARD  MEYER,  50 

East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  Tel.  2466 
Murray  Hill.  W^s*  Chester  County  property. 

SEA  SHORE  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  or 

rent.  Jos.  F.  Morton,  Bay  head,  N.  J. 

LONG  ISLAND  — COUNTRY  ESTATES. 

We  have  every  water  front  property  that 
is  for  sale.  L’Ecluse  Washburn  &  Co.,  1 
West  34th  St,,  New  York  City. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  some 
beautiful  water  fronts.  H.  C.  Hoggard  & 
Co.,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

ADIRONDACK  CAMPS  AND  PRE- 
SERVES,  Duryee  &  Company,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

LAIRD  &  SON,  AIKEN,  S.  C.  Furnished 
cottages  for  rent.  Desirable  cottage  for 
sale. 

BURKE  STONE,  INC.,  Offices,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  REAL  ESTATE. 

Brooks  Agency,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  PLACES,  close  to 
the  Capital.  M.  L.  Horner,  Alexandria,  Va. 


GREENWICH,  CONN.,  REAL  ESTATE, 

Ladd  &  Nichols,  Hill  Bldg.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


J.  J.  O’CONNOR,  22i  Huguenot  St.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  All  Westchester  property. 

WILLIAM  S.  CHAPPELL,  New  London, 

Conn.  Estates  and  Cottages  of  every 
description. 


NORTH  SHORE,  J.  Hart  Welch,  Douglas- 
ton,  L.  I. 


BERKSHIRE  ESTATES  Wheeler  &  Tay¬ 
lor,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


FRANK  HUGHES-TAYLOR  COMPANY. 

Specialists  Montclair  Properties.  Summit, 
Morristown,  Bernardsville  &  Montclair), 
N.  J.,  Country  Estates  &  Farms. 


ROBERT  E.  FARLEY  ORGANIZATION. 

Biggest  real  estate  office  in  the  world. 
Properties  in  Westchester  County,  Long 
Island  and  everywhere  adjacent  to  New 
York  City.  Country  Life  Exposition, 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City. 


J.  STERLING  DRAKE,  29  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut. 


“IF  IT’S  REAL  ESTATE,  WE  HAVE  IT.” 

Caughy,  Hearn  &  Company,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


NEW  ROCHELLE  PROPERTY,  C.  B. 

Allen,  Huguenot  St.  ’Phone  746. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  A. 

Updike  &  Son,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SHORE  ESTATES,  Gardner  R.  Hathaway, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


BUZZARD’S  BAY  AND  CAPE  COD.  H. 

Nelson  Emmons  &  Co.  Offices,  Boston, 
Mass. 


ALL  THE  ORANGES.  Frank  IT  Taylor, 
Note  first  name,  opp.  Brick  Church  Sta., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


SOUTH  SHORE,  L.  I.,  Jeremiah  Robbins, 
Babylon,  L.  I. 


WILLIAM  S.  CHAPPELL,  New  London, 
Conn.  Est.  1887. 


WALTER  B.  HOWE,  INC.,  Princeton, 


MISS  LEWIS,  Specialist  in  Suburban 
Homes,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


E.  T.  DAYTON,  Main  Street,  E.  Hampton, 
L.  I. 


FARM  &  ESTATE  CLEARING  HOUSE, 

141  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


CARL  C.  LOH,  9  Orchard  Street,  Tarry- 
'  own,  N.  Y. 


RED  BANK  —  RUMSON  —  SEABRIGHT— 

N.  J.  Country  Homes  and  Farms.  Pavson 
McL.  Merrill  Co.,  9  E.  44th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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For  SALE:  q  A  Real  Estate  and  Building  Business 
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THE  REAL  ESTATE  interests  comprise  about 
900  City  Lots  and  400  Acres  of  unplatted  lands, 
all  of  which  lie  in  and  adjacent  to  a  thriving 
City  of  the  Middle  West,  of  about  35,000  people. 
Industries  of  the  City  are  varied,  it  being  one  of  the 
best  Manufacturing  Cities  of  the  State. 

For  several  years  the  owner,  in  addition  to  the  sale  of  Real 
Estate,  has  been  conducting  a  House  Building  Campaign.  In 
furtherance  of  this  plan  he  established  a  fully-equipped  Retail 
Lumber  Yard  and  Builders’  Supply  House.  The  Lumber  Yard 
has  “A  No.  1”  Railroad  facilities. 

The  business  has  shown  a  wonderful  growth. 

The  owner  wishes  to  retire  from  active  business  and  offers 
this  property  as  an  entirety.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  an 
energetic  man  to  step  right  into  a  successful  established  business. 
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A  Rare  Opportunity — for  the  Right  Man 


I 


nvestigation 

invited. 

Bank  references 
exchanged. 


FOR  INFORMATION. 
CALL  UPON  OR 
ADDRESS 
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HAROLD 
C.  R.  Wall 

of  MUNCIE 
Indiana 
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WHY  NOT 

FIELDSTON 


242d  St.  &  Broadway 
Riverdale-on-  Hudson 


fOU  cannot  find  a  more  picturesque, 
healthy,  accessible  location  for 
YOUR  HOME  than  Fieldston, 
which  offers  every  convenience  of  the 
city  and  has  four  well  known  schools. 

The  cost  of  building  is  not  as  high  as 
is  generally  believed.  We  will  be  glad 
to  assist  you  with  estimates  and  archi¬ 
tectural  suggestions.  Let  us  send  you  an 
illustrated  brochure  describing  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

Ask  for  Brochure  No.  2 

DELAFIELD  ESTATE1 

27  Cedar  St.,  New  York  X-i 


FREE  INFORMATION 

Our  Service  will  send  vou  complete  information  about  what  to  use 
In  building  or  decorating,  remodeling  or  refurnishing  your  home. 

Information  Service,  HOUSE  &  GARDEN.  19  West  44th  St.,  N.  Y. 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiniiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiii 


|  LONG  ISLAND  ESTATE  BARGAIN  | 

I  IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  HOLDING  YOUR 

i  CASH  WITH  THE  THOUGHT  OF  A  WAR 

BARGAIN  THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  ; 


ESTATE  OF  6  ACRES 


§  with  modern  14-room  house,  several  baths,  steam  heat,  elec-  | 
E  trie  light;  combination  stable  and  garage  with  living  quar-  ^ 
E  ters;  garden  of  over  an  acre.  House  alone  could  not  be  ^ 
E  duplicated  for  the  price.  Will  sell  for  £20,000;  half  cash.  = 


,Rl0rBlBm1i 

BABYLON  BABYLON  22  LONG  ISLAND 


Bay  Shore  Home  NearGBaaytSouth 

10  rooms;  large  dining  room,  with  bay  window,  porch,  library, 
4  master  and  3  servant  bedrooms.  4  bathrooms,  butler's  pan¬ 
try,  parquet  floors — house  contains  every  conceivable  modern 
improvement  and  convenience — hot  water  system,  vacuum  out- 
fit,  open  fireplaces,  &c..  and  2-story  combination  stable  and 
GARAGE,  with  space  for  3  autos. 

TERRY  &  BREWSTER,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I. 

Phone  302 


THE 

MAGNIFICENT 

ESTATES 
COTTAGES 
FARMS 


*/  KNOW  QRLLHWICH' 
WRITE  FOR  MY UST 


LAURENCE  TIMMONS 


OPP.  R.R.  STATION 


CONN. 


IF  you  in¬ 
tend  to 
build  and 
wish  your 
new  home  to 
be  different 
from  the 
common- 
place  and 
exp  ressive 
of  your  in¬ 
dividuality, 
you  will  be 
interested  in 
my  proposi¬ 
tion  in  re 

gard  to  special  sketches  and  in  the  two  publications  described  here.  “Colonial 
Houses. ’’  with  new  designs  for  i918,  containing  floor  plans,  perspectives,  de¬ 
scriptions  and  estimates  for  designs  in  that  ever-pleasing  style.  Price  by  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  $2.  “Stucco  Houses”  containing  perspectives  and  scale  floor 
plans  of  designs  suitable  for  this  imperishable  construction.  Price  by  express 
prepaid,  $5.  In  ordering  give  brief  description  of  your  requirements  and  they 
will  have  earnest  consideration.  Plans  furnished  for  the  alteration  of  old  build¬ 
ings  to  the  Colonial  and  Stucco  Styles.  Fireproof  dwellings  a  specialty.  Visits 
for  consultation  and  inspection. 

Address  E.  S.  CHILD,  Architect 
Room  1019  29  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Beautiful  Example 

OF  GENTLEMAN’S 
COLONIAL  HOUSE 

In  finest  residential  section.  Hall,  Living  Room, 
Reception  Room,  Dining  Room,  Kitchen  and 
Butler’s  Pantry,  6  Master’s  Rooms,  3  Baths;  hot 
water  heat,  electricity  and  gas;  town  water. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  APPLICATION 

QU,* 

MEYER 

50  E.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  Tels.^"™y4G5 


RYE 


prospect  Hull,  Summit,  JL  31.  So‘E  TbU).  gnglhil)  Comitrp  Dome 

1 1/2  acres  of  land — Best  residential  section  of  Summit. 

Near  the  Baltusrol  and  Canoe  Brook  Golf  Clubs— Fine  roads. 

The  house  has  a  center  hall  with  beautifully  panelled  stairway,  tiled  floor,  and  caen  stone  walls.  The  living  room  is  18  x 
28  with  a  fireplace  of  Tudor  design  and  oriel  window  with  vista  terminating  m  a  beautifully  wooded  g  en  planted  with  rho¬ 
dodendrons.  The  dining  room  is  16  x  22  with  walls  of  Jacobean  panelling  There  are  8  bedrooms,  5  baths,  dressing  room 
and  heated  garage  for  two  cars.  All  of  the  appointments  are  of  the  best.  This  property  has  many  exceptional  qualities  and 
should  be  investigated.  Call  or  write  for  plans  and  particulars. 

Price  $35,000  Mrtg.  $22,000—5% 

MdAPl.Tw0statJionT  DALZELL,  BROWN  y  COMPANY  29nWeEwSTyorkScityET 
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FOR  RENT  FURNISHED 

At  GREENWICH 

In  exclusive  Rock  Ridge  section.  Situated  on  the  brow 
of  a  wooded  slope,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  delightful 
brook;  with  nearly  four  acres  of  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  this  charming  modern 
house  can  be  rented  furnished  for  the  season.  (No.  227.) 
House  contains:  4  master’s  bedrooms,  3  baths;  3  maids’ 
bedrooms  and  bath.  Sleeping  porch  with  four  beds.  Garage 
for  2  cars  with  chauffeur’s  room. 

Rental  furnished  for  the  season  $3,500. 

For  the  year  $5,000. 

LADD  &  NICHOLS 

REAL  ESTATE  Tel.  1717  Greenwich,  Conn. 


At  Essex,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.  Thirty  miles  to  Platts- 
burg,  on  State  Road.  Large  Colonial  brick  house,  beauti¬ 
fully  furnished  in  antiques.  Electric  light,  13  bedrooms,  2 
bathrooms,  2  lavatories,  S  open  fire-places,  stable,  coach¬ 
man’s  quarters,  outbuildings.  Property  faces  and  runs  down 
to  Lake  Champlain.  Private  dock  and  bath  houses.  6  acres 
of  ground.  Large  reception  and  living  rooms.  Extra  large 
dining  room.  Further  particulars.  P.  O.  Box  16,VilIanova,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  FOR  RENT— Furnished 

On  Lake  Champlain 


For  Sale  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

18  room  Colonial  house,  garage,  tennis  court, 
vegetable  garden  and  chicken  houses  and  run. 
Gas,  electricity,  excellent  water.  4  acres  of 
ground ;  450  feet  above  sea  level.  Box  166, 
Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


Home  Questions 

iiiiiiiiMiiiimiiiiuimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiHtiiuiiiiiiMiiiitiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiimiiiniMiMiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiii 

Where  Shall  I  Live? 
What  Sort  of  a  House 
Shall  I  Decide  to  Buy? 
Whom  Shall  I  Go  to  For 
What  I  Want? 

Look  carefully  through 
these  columns  and  if  they 
do  not  answer  all  of  your 
questions  then  write, 
phone  or  wire  this  depart¬ 
ment  and  we  will  gladly 
put  our  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  at 
your  service  and  soon  re¬ 
lieve  your  uncertainties. 

No  questions  are  more 
perplexing  or  call  for  deep¬ 
er  thought,  discrimination 
or  careful  selection.  In 
none  can  you  afford  to 
make  a  mistake  and  in 
none  will  you  make  one  if 
you  consult  these  columns 
or  our  files. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy 
— Never  have  prices  been 
more  reasonable  or  values 
more  unusual.  Those  who 
exercise  judgment  and 
purchase  while  the  prices 
are  depressed  will  profit 
most  when  values  rise. 

The  Real  Estate  Mart 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

19  West  44th  Street  New  York  City 


Buzzards  Bay  and  Cape  Cod 


FOR  SALE: 


This  charming  cottage  and 
one  acre.  House  has  living- 
room,  library,  dining-room,  butler's  pantry,  kitchen 
and  kitchen  pantry,  laundry  and  store-room.  Five 
large  and  light  chambers.  Two  baths.  Three  large 
maids'  rooms.  Garage.  Furnished  and  ready  for 
occupancy.  Town  water,  electric  lights  and  tele¬ 
phone.  Located  in  an  exclusive  and  restricted  sec¬ 
tion.  Delightful  and  refined  neighbors.  Three  mile 
sandy  beach  Good  harbor  and  large  bay  for  boat¬ 
ing  and  bathing.  All  land  sports  as  well.  Price 
$15,000  and  worth  every  cent  asked. 

We  have  also  listed  desirable  seashore  estates, 
cottages  and  land  for  building  purposes  at 


Mattapolsett  Cataumet  Osterville 

Marion  1  he  Falmouths  Wianno 

Buzzards  Bay  Woods  Hole  Hyannisport 

Monument  Beach  Cotuit  Chatham 

and  other  points  around  Buzzards  Bay  and  on 
Gape  Cod. 


H.  Nelson  Emmons  &  Co. 

Office.  John  Hancock  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


All  Year  Round  Residence 

BABYLON,  L.  I. 

Sale  or  Rent — furnished  or  unfurnished — 
Modern  9-room  house,  2  baths,  garage — 1 
acre  ground,  including  fruit,  vegetable  and 
beautiful  flower  garden — few  hundred  feet 
from  Great  South  Bay.  Photo  can  be  seen 
at  Blouse  &  Garden  offices — 

P.  O.  Box  659  Babylon,  L.  I. 


Wouldn’t  you  be  interested  in  this  exceptionally 
productive  150  acre  Farm,  beautifully  located 
among  the  Morris  County  Hills?  It  may  be  bought 
at  a  great  sacrifice  NOW. 

Write  for  full  details 

HARVEY  J.  GENUNG,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


If  you  are  looking  for  a 

FRUIT  FARM 

of  five  thousand  trees,  beautifully  located  on 
the  Thames  River,  between  New  London  and 
Norwich,  Conn.,  write 

F.W.  BROWNING,  R.D.  No.  7,  Norwich, Conn. 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS. 

Enormous  sacrifice  at  Litchfield,  Conn.  Gentleman’s  mag¬ 
nificent  country  home  consisting  of  three-story  dwelling,  ga¬ 
rage,  ice  house,  chicken  houses,  orchard,  large  vegetable 
garden  and  sunken  flower  gardens.  Five  acres  of  excellent 
view  of  surrounding  country.  Formerly  held  at  $30,000,  to 
quick  purchaser  $15,000. 

ALBERT  B.  ASHFORTH,  Inc,,  12  East  44th  Street 

Phone  Murray  Hill  1100. 


FOR  RENT.  ’Mid  the  Berkshires 

Bungalows,  cottages,  estates  in  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  fully  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  summer.  The  Berkshires,  the 
most  healthful  spot  on  earth. 

D.  B.  CORNELL  COMPANY,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


THE  BEST 

Long  Island  and  Westchester 
COUNTRY  PROPERTIES 

Sale  or  Rent 

WORTHINGTON  WHITEHOUSE,  Inc. 

Tel.  1000  Murray  Hill  9  E.  46th  St.,  New  York 


Free  Information 

CAUR  Service  will  send  you  complete  dnfor- 
'“'mation  about  what  to  use  in  building  or 
decorating,  remodeling  or  refurnishing  your  home 

Information  Service,  HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  19  West  44th  Si.,  N.  Y. 
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HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


Garage 

Z 


If  you  intend  to  build  a  bungalow,  garage,  cottage,  play  house,  chicken  house  or  any  other 
kind  of  small  house — first  consult  a  Hodgson  catalog. 

T  he  Hodgson  way  is  the  easy  and  safe  way  to  build.  You  order  your  house  from  an  actual 
photograph  of  it,  not  just  a  blueprint  full  of  arrows  and  dimensions.  You  know  exactly  what  it 
will  look  like  and  how  much  it  will  cost.  You  know  there  will  be  no  extra  expenses,  no  dirt,  no  noise. 

Hodgson  Houses  are  made  in  sections  which  can  easily  be  taken  apart  and  put  together.  All 
work,  including  painting,  is  done  at  the  Hodgson  factory.  When  the  house  comes  to  you  it  can 
be  quickly  erected  by  unskilled  workmen. 

By  ordering  now  and  paying  25%  of  the  price  of  your  house  we  will  prepare  and  hold  it  until 
wanted.  This  will  save  you  time  and  money.  Send  for  catalog  today. 

Er  t  t r\ n p c ri XT  P H  Room  226,  116  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

.  t.  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


WMjrymen 


MEEHANS- 

Horticulturist.* 


All  Meehan  nursery 
stock  are  carefully 
selected  growths  that 
give  you  exceptional 
results.  Send  for  our 
special  offers  of  nursery 
stock. 


HANDEI/0 

amps 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 


THE  HANDEL  COMPANY 
390  E.  Main  Street,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Flint’s  Fine  Furniture 
OR1ENTALRUGS  ^DECORATIONS 

FLINT  &  HORNER  CO.,  Inc. 

20-26  WEST  36th  ST. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  “war  gardener's" 
big  question :  How  can  I  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  food  in  spare 
moments  ?  How  meet  increased 
costs  and  war  taxes? 


Iron  Age  Tdcuiti^or 


AGES 

glue  ::::: 


The  Bartlett  Wa 


Landscape  Engineers 
and  Nurserymen 


A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY 


CAVITIES  FILLED 
and  FILLED  RIGHT 


THE 
540  Main  St,. 


Decayed  wood  thoroughly 
scraped  out.  Cavity  prop¬ 
erly  braced.  Cement  ap¬ 
plied  in  sections,  scientifically. 
That’s  The  Bartlett  Way.  It 
means  safe,  sure  results.  All 
tree  ailments  we  cure  lastingly. 
Representatives  go  everywhere. 
Send  for  “Tree  Talk.” 

A.  BARTLETT  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


Easy  to  push,  fast, 
thorough,  low  in 
cost.  Opens  and 
covers  furrow  for 
seed  and  fertilizer. 
Cultivates  wide  or 
narrow  rows.  Turns 
soil  and  covers 
scratch  foods  in 
poultry  yards.  30 
other  Iron  Age  Com¬ 
binations.  Send  for 
free  booklet  today, 
and  learn  how  to  garden  the  modern,  easy  way. 


BATEMAN  M’FG  CO.,  Box  64S,  Grenloch,  N.  J, 


6740  CHEW  ST.,  GERMANTOWN 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


at 


Pioneer  Nurserymen 
America 


of 


remains  the  first  choice 
of  those  who  combine 

a  knowledge  of  truly  per¬ 
manent  values  with  a  sense 
of  the  highest  artistic  adaptability. 


AMERICAN  OAK  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 
write  personal  letters  worth  getting.  Tell  us  of 
your  special  problems.  Address  Room  1414, 

14  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Teun.  Ask  for  Booklets. 


GLADIOLI 

BULBS  THAT  BLOOM 


Our  Wartime  Booklet  tells  you  how  to  have  flowers 

ALL  SUMMER 

with  little  care  and  expense.  Unusual  varieties. 

ATTRACTIVE  PLANTINGS  SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Free  on  request. 

B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 


BOX  17 


Wenham.Mass 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  who 
will  suggest  a.  fairer 
guarantee  than  that 
—  given  below. 

“SCALECIDE” 

As  proof  of  our  confidence  and  to  strength¬ 
en  yours,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruitgrower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity: 

Divide  your  orchard  in  half,  nomatter  how  large 
or  small.  Spray  one-half  with  “SCALECIDE", 
and  the  other  with  Lime-Sulfur  for  three  years, 
everything  elsebeing  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that: 
time,  three  disinterested  fruit  growers  say  that 
the  part  sprayed  with  “SCALECIDE"  is  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
us  for  the  “SCALECIDE". 

Send  for  new  free  booklet, 

“  Profits  in  Fall  Spraying". 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M’fg  Chemists 
50  Church  St.  Dept.  2  New  York 
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VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  “ONE  MAN”  Dog 

Classiest,  bravest  dog  bred.  THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home,  city,  country,  auto.  IDEAL  WITH  CHILDREN, 
dependable,  trustworthy,  splendid  companion,  romping  playmate.  Matchless  -watch  and  stock  dog.  Endorsed  as  unsur¬ 
passed  all  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  Rainey.  Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply  affectionate  and  true 
as  steel. 

VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees,  healthy, 
hardy,  absolutely  free  from  distemper,  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.  CLASSY,  COBBY,  UPSTANDING  STOCK, 
thoroughbred,  pedigreed,  registered,  certified. 

The  Kind  of  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 

1  WE  OFFER:  (1)  Healthy,  hardy,  active,  thoroughbred,  rolypoly,  comical  loving  puppies,  male,  female  or  unrelated  pairs.  (2)  Grown  or  partly 

1  grown  male  or  female  dogs  or  unrelated  pair  for  breeding.  (3)  A  splendid  bitch  already  served  by  our  magnificent  stud.  We  guarantee  prompt 

|  shipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  sincere  dealings  and  satisfaction.  We  ship  to  every  state  in  the  Union,  all  over  Canada  and  South 

1  America  and  abroad. 

1  AT  STUD,  Brainy,  Brawny,  Noble,  Upstanding  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  Kootenai  Chinook  (the  only  American  bred  international 

1  champion  Airedale  stud  in  the  world).  Fee  $25.  Also  puppies  out  of  this  dog.  Simply  express  your  bitch  to  Weston,  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred 

|  and  returned.  Descriptive  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  A  Iso  stud  card.  Absolutely  limitless  references. 

VIBERT  AIREDALE  KENNELS,  Box  14A,  Weston,  New  Jersey  Phone  Bound  Brook,  397 

lilfillilllllllllllllllllllllfillllillllllllllllllillllllllllilllillllllllllllll^ 


ANCHOR  POST 


Kennel  Yard  Enclosures 

Pasture  Fences — Stock  Paddocks — Poultry 
Run  Enclosures — Piggery  Enclosures,  etc. 

We  are  specialists  in  designing  and 
building  modern  fences  and  enclosures 
of  all  kinds,  for  live  stock,  dogs,  poul¬ 
try  and  game.  Owners  of  farms  and 
country  estates  will  find  our  Catalogue 
interesting  reading. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES! 

Two  exceptionally  well  bred  litters.  One  by  “Live  Wire/* 
the  other  by  “Briergate  MacNeal."  Breeding  unexcelled  and 
puppies  show  it.  Some  fine  show  prospects.  Hard  wiry  coats, 
beautiful  heads,  big  bone,  correct  coloring — terriers  from  the 
word  “go”  and  backed  by  the  right  pedigrees.  Prices  $15  and  up. 

MISS  PAULINE  W.  SMITH 

“Monroe”  P.  O.  Sandy  Hook  Conn. 


Write  for  special  literature 


ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

11  Cortlandt  St.,  (13tli  floor)  New  York 
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PEKINGESE 

Fifty  grown  dogs  and  puppies,  all  ages,  colors, 
large  number  imported.  Many  “sleeve"  speci¬ 
mens.  All  Champion  bred  and 
selected  from  the  first  Kennels  of 
Europe  and  America.  Some  as  low  as 
$25.  Write  for  descriptions  and  pictures 
MRS.  H.  A.  BAXTER 
GREAT  NECK.  LI.  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
Tel.  418  T el.  1236  Vanderbilt 


AIREDALES! 

A  few  exceptionally  well  bred  dogs  of  six  months  and  over. 
Hard  black  and  tan  coats,  beautiful  heads,  big  bone,  correct 
coloring.  Airedales  that  show  their  breeding  —  “terriers'* 
from  the  word  “go  *  backed  by  the  pedigrees  that  count. 
Write  me  what  you  want,  I  have  it,  “pals"  or  show  proposi¬ 
tions  priced  accordingly.  Also  a  few  puppies,  averaging 
three  months. 

CONTROVERSEY  KENNELS,  Monroe,  Ct.,  Box  58  P.  0.  Sandy  Hook 


“THE  BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE  COLLIES" 

Some  extra  fine  ‘TURE  WHITE”  reg¬ 
istered  puppies  bred  from  imported  stock 
ready  for  delivery.  Our  prices  are  right 
■ — Pedigrees  and  photos  on  application — 
Write  us  your  wants.  Address  WEST 
BROTHERS,  Damascus,  Ohio.  Box  130. 
“Ohio  Snow  King’’  A.K.C.S.B.— 190998 
At  Stud — Fee  $10.00 


JUST  THE  DOG  YOU  WANT 

All  breeds,  qjl  ages  and  at  prices  to  suit  every  one’s  purse. 

COLONIAL  DOG  MART 

New  York’s  Largest  Dog  Shop  - 
43  WEST  46th  STREET 

Just  West  of  Thorley’s  Telephone  Bryant  5135 

The  quality  of  our  stock,  our  courtesy  to  visitors  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  our  shop  has  earned  us  an  enviable  reputation. 


Snow  White  Esquimo  Puppies 


The  smartest,  handsomest  and  cutest  dogs 
on  earth.  Natural  trick  dogs  and  very  com¬ 
ical.  Just  the  thing  for  children,  playful, 
harmless  as  a  kitten  and  very  affectionate. 
Always  full  of  “Pepp.”  My  puppies  are  not 
raised  in  a  city  back  yard,  or  crowded  ken¬ 
nels,  but  on  a  Kansas  farm.  They  are  full 
of  vigor  and  the  picture  of  health.  Send  5c 
in  stamps  for  illustrated  catalog  on  these 
popular  dogs.  Terms  liberal.  Will  ship  on 
approval  to  responsible  parties.  Guarantee 
safe  delivery  anywhere. 


THE  BROCKWAY  KENNEL,  Baldwin,  Kansas 


The  most  beautiful  Thor¬ 
ough-bred  White  Scotch 
Collies  in  the  World 

Photos  and  prices  on  request. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No.  457 

THE  SHOMONT 
Monticello  Iowa 


OORANG  AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

The  20th  Century 

All-Round  Dogs 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale 
Six  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breeders  of  Airedale 
Terriers  in  the  World 


Dept.  O 


La  Rue,  Ohio 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by  the 

America’s 

Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Airedale  Terriers 


Finest  dogs  ever  bred  for  the 
house,  country  or  farm. 

I  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

To  Responsible  Parties. 


Phone  424  M 


Westfield 


1 

[)  THOMAS  K. 

DRAYVENT 

1 7  BRAY  232  Clark  Street 

IIENNELS  Westfield,  N.J. 

POULTRY  TRUTHS 


Tells  how  to  make  your 
chickens  pay.  The  U.S. 
Government  asks  that 
poultry  meat  be  substituted  for  red  meat.  How  many 
pounds  will  you  raise?  Get  this  book,  it  tells  you  how. 
The  book,  and  a  full  year’s  subscription  to  Everybody’s 
Poultry  Magazine,  America’s  foremost  poultry  monthly, 
$1.00.  Trial,  3  mo.,  sub.  to  magazine  alone,  10  cts :  3  years 
(36  numbers)  sub..  $1.00  Order  now.  EVERYBODY’S 
POULTRY  MAGAZINE  PUB.  CO  ,  Box  A -9,  Hanover,  Pa. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

LINE  B  R  E  D— T  RAP-NESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thoroughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scien¬ 
tifically  line  bred  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence, 
laying  rates  211  to  281  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  magnificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large, 
vigorous,  burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trap-nested  hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gathered  hourly, 
shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early  hatched,  large! 
hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great  stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well  spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  red  and  out  of  trap-nested 
hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated  trios  and  breeding  pens. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to  State  and  U.  S.  Institutions.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders  now  booking.  Mating  booklet  and  prices  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  14,  WESTON,  N.  I. 


ANCHOR  POST 

Poultry  Run  Fences 

These  Modern  Fences  are  used  and 
endorsed  by  a  large  number  of  the  fore¬ 
most  poultry  raisers,  who  recognize  their 
marked  superiority  to  any  ordinary  form 
of  fence.  They  are  practically  indestruc¬ 
tible,  may  be  made  rat  and  vermin-proof, 
and  make  it  easier  to  keep  the  birds  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

Write  for  literature  describing  them  in  detail 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

11  Cortlandt  St.,  (13th  floor)  New  York 


If  you  want  fertile  eggs  next 
Spring  buy  now 

We  offer  Silver,  Golden,  Ringneck,  Formosan,  Lady 
Amherst  China,  White,  Mongolian,  Reeves,  Swinhoe, 
Versicolor,  Elliott,  Impeyan  Soemmerring,  Man¬ 
churian  Eared,  Peacock,  Melanotus  and  Prince  of 
Wales  Quail.  Also  all  live  varieties  of  peafowl.  Wild 
Turkey,  Japanese  Silkies  and  Longtails,  Crane,  Swan, 
Mandarin,  Mallard,  Black,  Formosan  Teal  and  other 
varieties  of  duck.  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  and  R.  I. 
Reds.  Crested,  Ring  and  other  varieties  of  doves. 
Deer,  Jack  Rabbits.  Send  50  cents  in  stamps  for  color- 
tvpe  catalogue. 

CHILES  &  CO.  -  MT.  STERLING,  KY. 


YOUNG’S 

PORTABLE 

POULTRY  and 
PIGEON  HOUSES 

Cheaper  than  you  can  build. 
Write  now  for  onr  free  booklet 
showing  30  different  cuts.  We  tell  you  how  to 
raise  your  own  meat  and  eggs.  Write  today.  E.  C. 
YOUNG  CO..  18  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


An  Ideal  Back-Yard  Poultry  House 

For  City  or  Village 

Large  enough  for  20  hens.  Keeps 
them  clean,  active,  healthy,  wonder¬ 
ful  egg-producers.  Complete  working 
plans  with  specifications  and  the 
Gym  Method  of  Poultry-Keeping. 
Your  boy  can  build  it  Write  for 
circulars. 

The  Poultry  Gym. Co.,  Wellsville.N.Y. 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc. 

Naturalist 

“Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary 
to  an  Ostrich 99 


Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer  in 
land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the  most 
extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc.,  Naturalist 

Box  H.  Darien,  Conn. 


Homestead  Silver  Campines 

The  Vigorous  Strain 


First  Prize  Cock.  Palace 
Show.  1916 


HOMESTEAD  —  The 
Word  that  DOMI¬ 
NATES  in  the  world 
of  Campines. 

Our  beautiful  new  cata¬ 
logue  will  give  you  full  de¬ 
scription  and  history  of 
this  remarkable  breed  of 
fowl.  Price,  15  cents. 

Homestead  Campine  Farms 

Box  H-G  Wayland,  Mass 


TRADE  MARH  RE6  U  S  PATOrr 


PRICES  ON  “BUFFALO”  PORTABLE  POULTRY 
RUNWAYS  ADVANCE  APRIL  1st. 


PORTABLE, 


Due  to  increased  cost  in 
manufacture  on  account  of 
advance  in  labor  and  mate¬ 
rial  it  will  become  necessary 
for  us  to  withdraw  all  for¬ 
mer  prices  on  the  “BUF¬ 
FALO"  Portable  Fencing 
System  on  April  1st. 

Place  your  order  now  at  the  old  prices  and  we  will 
ship  any  time  you  may  specify. 

REMEMBER  the  use  of  the  "BUFFALO"  Portable 
Fencing  System  enables  you  to  fence  in  young  chicks 
or  ducklings  and  can  also  be  used  for  grown  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  etc.,  permitting  you  to  make  any  size 
yard  you  wish  and  enabling  you  to  move  it  to  other 
locations  at  will. 

Send  in  your  order  now,  don't  wait  until  April  1st. 

Freight  conditions  are  bad  and  you  may  be  disap¬ 
pointed. 

Standard  size  sections  as  follows  : 

PRICE  EACH  SECTION 

7  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  high . S3. 75 

2  ft.  6  in.  long  by  5  ft.  high,  (gate)  ....  1.60 

8  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  high . 2.00 

6  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  high . 1.60 

F.  O.  B.  cars  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Above  prices  are  for  orders  consisting  of 
six  sections  or  more. 

Orders  received  with  post  mark  showing  date  of  mailing  up  to  and 
Including  April  1st,  1918,  will  be  filled  at  tile  above  prices. 

Advance  takes  effect  positively  April  1st,  1918. 

Send  money  order,  check.  New  York  draft  or  currency  by  registered 
mail  now  and  take  advantage  of  the  present  low  prices. 

Booklet  No.  67HH  trill  be  sent  upon  request  with  6c  to  cover  postage. 


i*is« 


Enlarged  View 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  COMPANY 


(Formerly  Scheeler’s  Sons) 


475  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


No.  0  Poultry  House  Setting  Coops 

NOW  more  than  ever  you  must  get  the  very  best  re¬ 
sults  irom  your  poultry.  Hodgson  Poultry  Houses 
will  increase  your  production.  They  are  designed 
scientifically— extremely  sanitary  and  perfectly  venti¬ 
lated.  Send  for  a  Hodgson  Poultry  catalog  in  which 
you’ll  find  pictures,  plans  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of 


Pigeoti  House 

pet  stock  houses.  When  you  buy,  the  houses  are  sent 
to  you  in  painted,  fitted  sections  which  can  be  put  to¬ 
gether  quickly. 


R*  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room326  ,  116  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. — 6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 
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House  &  Garden 


JL  IMES  change  and  interior 
finish  has  changed  with  time. 

Today,  the  first  requirement  of  a 
wall  is  that  it  stay  in  the  back¬ 
ground —  it  must  be  quiet.  Quiet,  in  order 
that  the  beauty  and  proportion  of  a  room 
be  enhanced.  Quiet,  so  that  the  furn¬ 
iture,  hangings,  -rugs,  pictures,  all  the 
"makeup"  of  the  home’s  personality  may 
be  allowed  expression. 

To  see  a  room  finished  in  its  own  shade 
of  Liquid  Velvet  forever  cures  one  of  the 
antiquated  desire  for  patterns.  Liquid 
Veloet  comes  in  white  and  24  shades. 
li'rite  for  booklet  and  color  chart. 

Liquid  Veloet  is  an  oil  enamel  that 
dries  without  lustre.  Walls  and  ceiling^ 
may  be  cleaned  repeatedly  without  harjm- 
ing  the  finish. 

The  O'Brien  Varnish  Co. 

501  Washington  Ave.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Varnish  Makers  for  Over  Forty  Years 


* 

'-rw  -.M* 

m 

teen 

t  nr 

ORIGINATORS 

of  smart  designs  in 

WILLOW  FURNITURE 

suitable  for  all-year  use.  Only  finest 
imported  willow  used — now  very  rare. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

MINNET  &  CO. 

Lexington  Ave.,  bet.  40th  &  41st  Sts. 

New  York  City 


If  interested  in  a  Piano 

or  a  player-piano,  send  for  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Yose  Pianos. 
Their  enviable  reputation  is  the  result  of 
the  application  of  the  highest  ideals  in 
piano  construction. 

VOSE  8  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  5  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  country  home  i we  planted  at 
Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

Foundation  planting  of  shrubs  and  20-year- 
.  old  shade  trees. 


Risk  and  Perplexity 
Cut  Out 

The  editor  of  Landscape  Ar¬ 
chitecture  has  made  plans  of 
various  groups,  some  of  which 
may  fit  your  grounds.  An  artist 
has  them  in  elevation  and  also 

series  of  comic  sketches  that  will  show  you 
how  to  plant  and  help  you  get  the  most 
out  of  your  place.  Send  for  Home  Land¬ 
scapes. 

Home  use  Orchard;  evergreen  or  boun¬ 
dary  screens;  flowering  shrubs  and  berries 
bright  all  the  year;  beautiful  flower  gar¬ 
dens.  Satisfactory  growth  or  replaced  free. 

HICKS  NURSERIES 

Established  1853 

Box  Q.  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


i  Grow  Roses  and  Keep  Fit 

M  The  bow  that’s  always  bent  soon  loses 
W  strength.  The  man  or  woman  who 
I  works  always  at  high  pressure  is  soon  ^ 

v  spent.  Somewhere,  somehow,  we  all  J 

must  accumulate  strength,  enthusiasm  m 
and  a  fresh  outlook,  else  our  most  ear-  m 
nest  efforts  to  serve  our  mr 

country  will  fall  short. 

“Grow  Roses  and  keep  'M 

fit.”  That’s  Nature’s  own  wllmr  if 

prescription.  Begin  at  once  Mgk 

derful  new  aPTW.  Jr 


with  the  won 

Wm*  Chinese 

K  <(Hugonis’  Rose 

— a  rare  variety  of  great  beauty.  Its 
|B WSS  yard-long  sprays  of  delicate  bloom 

raplV  are  of  rich  yellow.  The  foliage  is  dain- 
PSw  ty  and  attractive  throughout  the  sea- 
son.  The  young  shoots  of  rich  crimson 
lend  an  added  charm.  Yet  this  remark- 
wB  able  new  beauty  is  as  hardy  as  a  daisy 
and  a  vigorous  grower.  We  recommend  it 
heartily  for  the  lawn  or  for  planting 
among  shrubbery.  Own-root  pot  plants; 
2  yr.  size,  $1.50  each,  postpaid.  Larger 
f  2-yr.  plants,  by  express,  $2;  3-yr.  by  ex¬ 
press,  $5. 

Every  reader  of  House  &  Garden  should 
plant  at  least  one  “Hugonis”  Rose  this 
Spring.  And  we  have  enough  to  go  around — 
if  you  order  promptly. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  our  S4-page 
iqi8  Floral  Guide  —  free. 

rONARD  1  WEST  GROVE, 
Cy  &  Jones  Co.  "  ¥  V  Box  1Z6  PA. 

Robert  Pyle,  Pres.  A.  Wintzer,  Vice-Pres. 


“How  to  Grow  Roses’’ 

— an  illustrated  3 2 -page  booklet  which 
we  will  send  with  25c  return  check 
good  on  first  $1  order  and  our  84- 
page  1918  Floral  Guide.  All  for  only 
10c.  Send  today. 


BEE-KEEPING 

Its  pleasures  and  profits,  is  the  theme  of 
that  excellent  and  handsome  illustrated 
magazine,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
We  send  a  free  sample  copy,  a  book  on 
Bee  Culture,  and  a  book  on  Bee  Sup¬ 
plies,  to  all  who  name  this  paper. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


Do  You  Love 


Flowers? 


FREE  my  select  1918 Flower 
List.  Send  dime  and  receive 
also  art  study  of 

ROSES  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

for  framing  and  packet  of  New 
American  Beauty  Aster  Seed — also 
coupon  good  for  10c  on  a  50c  order.  My 
methods  eliminate  high  cost  prices.  Try  me 


MISS  EMMMA  Y.  WHITE,  Seedswoman 


3018  Aldrich  Ave.  So.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


. . ■ . 


‘  If  * 

_ _ 


^ROWING  your 
own  food  helps 
win  the  war.  You  can 
be  sure  of  a  good  gar¬ 
den  if  you  plant  it  with 


These  seeds  have  been  famous  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  for  their  uniform  high  quality. 

Our  large  illustrated  catalogue,  full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  and  helpful  suggestions,  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

53D  Barclay  Street 

Through  to  54  Park  Place  New  \  ork 


■ 

»  :■  ,V* 
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ScwCS  Coai 

By  Discarding  Something  Good 
for  Something  Better 


EVERY  time  you  forced 
your  boiler  or  furnace 
to  keep  you  warm  this  win¬ 
ter,  you  drove  far  more  ex¬ 
tra  heat  up  the  chimney  than 
you  secured  in  your  rooms. 

Up  chimney  heat  is  abso¬ 
lutely  wasted  heat. 

Wasted  heat  costs  money. 
How  much  wasted  money 
your  system  may  be  costing ; 
you  don’t  know.  But  we  can 
show  you.  We  can  show 
you  that  no  matter  how  eco¬ 
nomical  you  think  your  sys¬ 
tem  is  ;  for  even  the  average 
weather;  the  Kelsey  Health 
Heat  is  far  more  economical. 

This  is  a  strong  claim.  But  after 
you  have  our  facts  and  figures,  you 
may  see  the  wisdom  of  substituting 
a  Kelsey  for  your  present  system. 

You  won’t  hesitate  to  discard 
something  you  thought  to  be  good; 
for  something  you  find  out  is  de¬ 
cidedly  better. 

Whatever  you  do  or  don’t  do;  at 
least  send  for  booklet  called  “Some 
Saving  Sense  on  Heating.” 

HE  f^ELSE'' 

WARM  AIR  GENERATOR 
237  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


f\rkansas  £oft  P  ine 

for 

White  Enameled  Trim 
at 

Moderate  Cost 
Ask  your  dealer 


ARKANSAS 

SOFT 

PINE 

BUREAU 


LITTLE 

ROCK. 

ARK. 


CON-SER-TEX 

Investigate  its  merits.  Send  us  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  your  roof  porch  floors,  sleeping  bal¬ 
cony,  or  the  surface  you  want  covered.  We 
will  mail  you  samples  showing  quality,  width, 
weight,  and  complete  information  on  cost  of 
laying  this  material. 

WM.  L.  BARRELL  COMPANY 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 
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Bishopric  Plaster  Board 

Stucco  finish  can  now  be  made  lasting 
and  economical.  How? 

Applv  it  properly  on  a  background  of  Bishopric 
Board.  Those  dovetailed  joints  between  the 
lath  clinch  the  stucco — it  can't  let  go l  And 
nails  through  every  lath  hold  the  Stucco  Board 
securely  to  the  building.  There  is  no  breaking 
away  and  sagging,  causing  the  stucco  to  crack 
and  chip  off. 

The  lath  in  Bishopric  Board  are  creosoted  and 
imbedded  in  Asphalt  Mastic  on  a  background 
of  heavy  fibre  board,  making  a  fire-resisting 
combination  that  is  proof  against  vermin, 
changes  in  temperature  and  moisture. 
Bishopric  Board,  un¬ 
der  the  severest  scien¬ 
tific  tests  ami  in 
actual  use.  has  proved 
its  superiority. 

Send  for  free  samples 
and  book  "Built  on 
the  Wisdom  of  Ages." 


THE  BISHOPRIC 
MFG.  CO. 


W ALLS—  and  the  joy 
of  living 

IF  the  walls  are  a  con¬ 
stant  care ;  if  they  do 
not  reflect  the  taste  and 
sentiment  of  the  house- 
folks ;  they  are  not  a  joy 
and  delight.  To  remedy 
this — have  them  covered 
with 

Fab-Rik-O-Na 

Interwovens 

They  are  heavy  cloth  of  distinc¬ 
tive  weave  and  pattern.  The  many 
shades  and  colorings  permit  indi¬ 
vidual  expression  in  any  room  of 
the  house.  They  are  durable,  fast- 
to-light  and  artistic — a  joy  to  those 
who  live  with  them. 

Write  for  free  samples.  Decora¬ 
tive  suggestions  sent  upon  request. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO. 
497  Arcb  St..  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


a 


“  America’s  Finest  Cabinet  Wood  ” 

IS  INCREASING  ITS  LEAD  AS 
THE  FAVORITE  TRIM  IN 
GREAT  BUILDINGS  WHOSE 
OWNERS  SEEK  DISTINCTION 
AS  WELL  AS  INTELLIGENT 
ECONOMY  AND  PROVED  DUR¬ 
ABILITY 

Ask  your  architect  to  investigate 


GUM  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 
1325  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Don’t  Lose  the  War  at  Home! 


If  you  can  t  fight — don’t  gloom. 
Read 


VANITY 
FAIR 


The  most  cheerful  anil  stimulating  of  all  the  magazines.  A 
season  of  it  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  everything  in  the  war 
and  out  of  it  that  tends  towards  a  cheerful  viewpoint — the  high 
lights  of  camp  life,  the  humours  of  the  trenches,  the  social, 
literary,  dramatic  and  artistic  skirmishes  of  the  non-combatant. 


If  you  can’t  fight,  don’t  gloom.  \ 

the  Allies  by  declaring  a  Hopeless  Day.  Face  the  facts — all  ot 


You  won’t  save  anything  for 

_ _  ^  a  Day.  Face  the  facts — all  of 

them.  But  be  sure  you  have  the  right  sort  of  face  to  do  it  with. 


That’s  right — Smile! 

The  men  at  the  front  know  the  value  of  cheerful¬ 
ness,  of  gaiety,  of  good  humour.  They  know  that 
a  man’s  mind  can’t  stay  indefinitely  in  the 
trenches  without  leave.  It  needs  a  rest,  a  laugh, 
a  holiday.  You  need  a  holiday.  But  McAdoo  has 
the  trains,  and  Daniels  won  t  let  you  take  a  boat. 

What  then?  Why,  then—  Vanity  Fair! 

Vanity  Fair  can’t  smuggle  you  out  of  the  country. 

But  it  can  take  you  out  of  yourself.  It  deals 
With  unusual  anil  interesting  aspects  of  the  war. 

It  also  publishes  news  of  everything  amusing  and 
entertaining  in  civilian  life,  and  reflects  the  eleva¬ 
tions  of  war-time  life,  not  its  depressions. 

Vanity  Fair  cannot  build  ships.  Or  move  freight.  Or  go  over 
the  top  with  an  Enfield.  But  it  can  dispel  gloom.  It  can  keep 
cheerful  the  men  who  go  and  the  men  and  women  who  stay. 
It  can  chronicle  that  side  of  the  war  which  refuses  to  be  dark 
—its  unquenchable  humour,  its  unconscious  heroism,  its  out¬ 
standing  figures;  and  mirror— cheerfully— the  swift  current  of 
war-time  life  at  home. 

Not  only  should  you  have  on  your  library  table  those  publica- 
tions  which  treat  only  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  war  in 
the  most  serious  way.  But  with  them  you  should  also  have 
Vanity  Fair,  which  echoes  the  songs  of  the  Sammies,  the  skirl 
of  the  pipers,  and  does  its  bit  to  maintain  the  cheero  spirit 

at  home. 

9  Issues  of  Vanity  Fair  for  $2 

ten,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now 

If  you  do  not  know  Vanity  Fair,  or 
would  like  to  know  it  better,  you  may 
have  the  next  nine  issues  for  $2 
even  ten,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  note. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  there  is  need  for  what 
the  English  call  “the  cheero  spirit.  Need 
\  for  keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip.  Need  tor 
hiding  a  long  face,  for  a  full  measure  ot 
k  pluck,  and  for  great  good  humor.  Get 

the  cheero  spirit.  Read  Vanity  r  air 
•*>>  yourself.  Send  it  to  your  soldier. 


G'.  <  ay  'n 
■*  ,  dV  NJ*  O,  NT 


uuiovu.  i 

Mail  the  coupon  now. 


The  “Bull-Dog”  Adjuster 

has  made  out  swung  casements  practical  and 
popular  for  the  artistic  home  of  moderate  cost. 
Full  details  in  the  unique  Casement  Window 
Handbook.  Write  for  it  today. 

THE  CASEMENT  HARDWARE  CO. 

I  So.  Clinton  St..  Chicag0 
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Attention! 

Forward  march! 
Tear  off' that  coupon! 
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Famous  Kitchens 
Use  the  McCRAY 

In  thousands  of  the  Famous 
Kitchens  of  the  United  States — 
in  the  Restaurants  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington — in  the  U.  S.  Pure 
Food  Testing  Laboratories — in 
Hotels,  Clubs,  Public  Institu¬ 
tions,  Hospitals,  Colleges,  Res¬ 
taurants  and  Private  Residences 
— wherever  efficient  refrigera¬ 
tion  is  demanded  the  McCRAY 
is  used. 

The  superiority  of  the  McCRAY  is 
not  accidental.  It  is  the  result  of  over 
30  years’  experience  in  building  high 
grade  refrigerators. 


Sanitary  Refrigerators 


prevent  waste  and  spoilage  of  perish¬ 
able  foods  by  keeping  them  fresh  and 
healthful.  The  McCRAY  Patented 
System  of  Refrigeration  gives  a  con; 
stant  circulation  of  cold,  dry  air, 
which  prevents  tainting  or  odors. 

Any  McCRAY  Refrigerator  can  be 
arranged  with  outside  icing  door  for 
icing  from  the  side  or  rear  porch. 
This  permits  the  milkman  to  put  the 
milk  on  the  ice  immediately — it  also 
keeps  the  iceman  with  his  muddy 
tracks  outside  your  kitchen  and  re¬ 
lieves  you  entirely  of  this  annoyance. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  which  illustrates 
and  describes  a  great  variety  of  stock  sizes — rang¬ 
ing  in  price  from  $40.00  up.  Special  sizes  are 
built  to  order  for  particular  requirements  or  to 
match  the  interior  finish.  Ask  for  catalog — 


No.  93  for  Residences 

No.  62  for  Meat  Markets 

No.  71  for  Grocers  and  Delicatessens 

No.  51  for  Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Clubs 


McCRAY  Refrigerator  Co. 

S16  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Salesrooms  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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House  &  Garden 


The  1 

Pakro  Package  | 

SOON  IT  WILL  BE 
GARDEN  TIME 

Yes,  soon  there  will  be  a  touch  of  Spring  fj 


in  the  air  and  then  —  how  about  the 
garden?  This  year,  more  than  ever,  it 
must  be  a  war  garden.  The  crops  from 
the  big  farms  must  go  to  feed  the  boys 
‘‘over  there” — the  home  garden  must  do 
its  bit  in  a  bigger  way  than  ever  before. 
It  must  be  planted  with  a  certainty  as 
to  results. 


Trade 

Mark 

Reg 


P/IKRQ 


u.  s. 

Tat. 

Office 


FOR  BETTER  GARDENS 

Pakro  Seedtape  will  help  you  have  a 
better  garden.  It  is  the  scientific  way  of 
planting.  The  seeds  are  evenly  and  accu¬ 
rately  spaced  in  a  thin  paper  tape.  And 
a  whole  row  is  planted  at  a  time,  result¬ 
ing  in  straight  rows  of  evenly  spaced 
plants.  Thinning  out  is  practically  elim¬ 
inated. 

Pakro  loose  seeds  are  the  same  quality 
Seeds  that  are  in  the  tape.  A  Pakro  gar¬ 
den,  either  Pakro  Seedtape  or  Pakro  Loose 
Seeds,  is  a  successful  garden.  Your  dealer 
has  1 1 8  varieties  of  Pakro  Seedtape  and 
Seeds.  Order  your  seeds  today. 

AMERICAN  SEEDTAPE  COMPANY 
Pakro  Bldg.,  366  Ogden  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Write  today  for  the 
beautiful  Pakro 
catalog.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  from 
actual  photographs 
and  reproduced  in 
actual  colors.  It 
will  help  you  to 
have  a  better  gar¬ 
den.  This  catalog 
will  be  sent  imme¬ 
diately  upon  your 
request  without 
charge  and  prepaid. 


A  WAR  TIME  ECONOMY 

'This  Service  Table  W agon 

Large  Broad  Wide  Table  Top — 
It  serves  your  Removable  Glass  Service  Tray — 
home  and  saves  Double  Drawer — Double  Handles — 
your  time  —  that  Large  Deep  Undershelves  — 
is  practical  econ-  “Scientifically  Silent” — 
omy.  Rubber  Tired  Swivel  Wheels. 


A  high  grade  piece  of  furniture  sur¬ 
passing  anything  yet  attempted  for 
GENERAL  UTILITY,  ease  of  action, 
and  absolute  noiselessness.  Write 
NOW  fora  Descriptive  Pamphlet  and  Dealer’s  Name. 


Combination  Products  Co..  94Steger  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


GARDEN  GUIDE  — Produce  it!  Garden 

Guide  will  show  you  How.  Once  in  your  pos¬ 
session,  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Amateur  Gardener,  you 
will  never  make  a  move  without  consulting  its 
pages.  Compact;  complete;  unrivalled.  It 
gives  the  How,  the  When  and  the  Where¬ 
from  purchase  of  seed  and  tools  to  reaping  the 
harvest.  1001  points  covered.  Practical  men 
tell  howto  grow  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers, trees 
and  shrubs ;  how  to  plan,  plant  and  maintain 
the  home  grounds ;  about  the  birds  ;  really  everything.  256  pp. 
150  illus.  15  plans.  Four  color  cover.  Postpaid :  55c  paper ; 
85c  cloth.  The  De  La  Make  Co.  Inc.  444-C  W.  37th  St.  New  York 


Make  Your  Property  More  Valuable 


An  unsightly  basement  win¬ 
dow,  damaged  by  the  careless 
coal  man  not  only  spoils  the 
looks  of  your  building,  but  de¬ 
preciates  its  property  value. 


A  MAJESTIC  Coal  Chute 
can  be  installed  easily  in  place 
of  any  basement  window  or 
built  into  new  foundations.  It 
will  outlast  the  building  and  in¬ 
crease  its  value  at  least  $100. 


MdjGstic  Coal  Chute 


locks  automatically  and  protects 
the  side  of  the  building  from 
coal  smudge  and  marring.  It 
is  absolutely  burglar  proof.  The 
glass  door  can  only  be  unlocked 
from  the  inside  and  gives  am- 


The  Majestic  Company,  804  Erie  St.,  Huntington,  Ind. 


pie  light  to  the  basement. 
MAJESTIC  Coal  Chutes  are 
sold  by  nearly  all  Building  Sup¬ 
ply  and  Hardware  Dealers.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
— write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


flowers  all  Summer 


FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 


DESIDE  your  Vegetable  Garden  plant  these  bulbs.  They 
are  cheap,  effective,  and  increase  yearly,  with  gay 
flowers  the  summer  through.  There  is  no  flower  more 
easily  grown,  nor  one  that  blooms  more  readily  than  THE 
GLADIOLUS,  and  by  repeated  plantings,  a  continued 
bloom  may  he  had  all  summer  long.  The  huge  spikes 
are  graceful  and  fascinating  in  their  great  array  of 
brilliant  colors.  If  cut  as  the  first  flower  opens  and 
placed  in  water,  the  flowers  develop  for  a  week,  even  to 
the  last  hud.  without  losing  their  richness  of  color. 

GLADIOLI  require  no  nursing,  spraying  or  other  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  Commence  planting  in  April  and  repeat 
at  10  day  intervals  until  the  end  of  June,  and  you  will 
have  flowers  until  late  autumn. 

Vaughan’s  Homewood  Gladioli 

is  a  mixture  carefully  selected  from  our  large  Named 
List,  grown  by  ourselves,  and  comprises  the  best  pinks, 
white,  reds,  and  many  other  beautiful  shades  of  tills 
grand  flower.  We  offer  this  at 

75  Fine  bulbs,  mixed  for  $1.00 

mailed  free  to  customers  within  4th  Postal  Zone  (600 
miles)  from  Chicago  or  New  York.  For  further  zones 
add  16  cents  in  stamps.  Pamphlet  "How  to  Grow"  Is 
enclosed  in  every  package. 

For  $2.25  we  will  include  with 
the  above  Gladioli  our  No.  2  Col¬ 
lection,  Vegetable  Seeds  (ordered 
alone  $1.50),  best  kinds,  enough  for 
50  ft.  garden,  and  the  above  CO  OC 
75  bulbs,  all  prepaid,  for 
Vaughan's  Catalogue  “ Gardening  Illustrated ”  goes  with 
either ,  or  by  mail  FREE ,  152  big  pages  with  colored  inserts. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

31-33  West  Randolph  Street  (Dept.  T)  CHICAGO 
41-43  Barclay  Street  (Dept.  T)  NEW  YORK 


Vegetables  all  the 
Year  for  $1.25. 

20  Large  Pkts. 


JOHN  C.  MONINGER 
COMPANY 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE 

GREENHOUSE 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

910  Blackhawk  St.  809  Marbridge  Bldg. 


DOORS 

are  a  most  important  part  of  the  house.  Don't 
select  them  until  you  know  about  MORGAN 
DOORS. 

“The  Door  Beautiful” — a  hook  of  valuable 
suggestions  for  interiors  sent  free. 

MORGAN  SASH  &  DOOR  CO. 
Dept.  A-19  Chicago,  III. 


RUSTIC  CARDEN  FURNITURE.  The  following  to  be  arranged  as  you  think  I 
best  Rustic  Tea  Houses,  Pergolas,  Bridges,  Fences,  Arbors,  Trellises,  Gates,  I 
Vases,  Settees,  Chairs,  and  Tables.  We  use  cedar  entirely. 

LOVESY  RUSTIC  MFG.  CO.,  Il  Dunbar  Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass.  1 


Antique  Furniture 

Walnut  highboy,  $100.  Mahogany  four  pos¬ 
ter.  $150.  Clawfoot  sofa,  $125.  Gorgeously 
carved  Empire  sofa.  $75.  Rare  old  Italian 
bed.  $20.  Chippendale  mahogany  bureau  with 
desk  slide,  $35;  sideboard,  $20.  Sheraton  side¬ 
board.  $75.  Pair  Sheraton  armchairs,  $75. 
Exquisitely  inlaid  walnut  bureau,  rare  oval 
brasses,  $30.  Mahogany  alcove  bed,  $25. 
Eagle  girandole,  $75.  Ivory  mirror.  Egyptian 
columns.  Walnut  slopefall  desk,  $40;  cherry, 
$30.  Maple  four  poster,  $15;  cherry  four  pos¬ 
ter,  $18.  Mahogany  silver  chest,  $10.  Chip¬ 
pendale  griffon  mirror,  $15.  Card  tables.  $20- 
$50.  Corner  cupboard.  $20.  Lacquer  recep¬ 
tion  chair.  $6.  Snakefoot  tilt-top  table.  $25. 
Sheraton  tea  table,  $12.  Old  Spanish  filet 
hedsifread,  flat  silver,  old  Sheffield.  Pair 
bronze  lamps,  cut  globes.  $20.  Grandfather 
clock,  $100.  Rush  bottom  chairs,  $S-$10. 
Miniatures.  Box  758,  Narbertli,  Pa, 


Hoyt’s  Consult  our  experts  on: 

Laying  out  of  Grounds; 
\/\nn  I  Preparing  of  Plans; 

UUllo  Vtlfa  Tree  and  Shrubbery 
ii  r  Decorating  Work 

New  lanaan  _  ,  !. 

n  Catalogue  Free 

Lonn.  > — _ 


JMS  NEW  CASTLE 

—the  most  authoritative  book  on  rose 
planting,  cultivation  and  pruning  ever 
published.  It  is  the  life-time  experience 
of  America’s  largest  rose  growers. 
Gives  expert  advice.  This  valuable 
guide  gives  special  prices  and  tells  all 
about  our  famous  roses,  plants  and 
bulbs.  Tells  how  we  prepay  charges 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  Send  for  copy 
at  once — it’s  free. 

Heller  Bros .  Co . ,  Box  352 ,  New  Castl  e ,  Ind. 


SUN  DIALS 

REAL  BRONZE  COLONIAL  DESIGNS 
from  $3.50  Up 

Also  full  line  of  Bird 
Fountains  and  other 
garden  requisites. 

Manufactured,  by 

The  M.  D  JONES  CO. 
71  Portland  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog: 


LUTT0N  GREENHOUSES 

excel  in  Attractiveness,  Efficiency, 
and  Durability.  Let  us  explain  why. 

Wm.  H.  Lutton  Co., 

Modern  Greenhouses  of  all  Types  and  Sizes 
Conservatories 
Garden  Framer 


Plenty  of  Vegetables* 

Plan  Your  War  Garden  Now 

Cut  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
help  the  boys  at  the  front.  A 
home  garden  will  provide  all 
the  vegetables  you  need  with 
plenty  for  canning.  Write  at 
once  for  our  Free  Seed  Book. 
Seeds  of  all  kinds  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Tested  for  pur¬ 
ity.  Cleaned  and  recleaned. 
ROSS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
Dept.  112  Wichita,  Hans. 


C IRON  AGE 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  gardener's  big  ques¬ 
tion  :  How  can  I  grow  plenty  of 
fresh  vegetables  with  my  limited 
time?  How  can  I  avoid  backache 
and  drudgery?  Use 

IRON  AGE  ZYttn 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than  the 
old-fashioned  tools.  A  woman,  boy 
or  girl  can  push  one.  38  combina- 
tions  —  easily  adjusted.  Light, 
strong  and  durable.  Prices, 

$3.25  to  $15.00.  Will  help  > 
to  cut  the 
high  cost 
of  living. 

Write 


Bateman  M’f’g  Co.,  Box  64G,GrenIoch  N.J. 
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Are  Flowers  Non-Essentials? 

1~\ECIDEDLY  NOT.  They  are  essential  as  mes- 
sages  of  love  and  sympathy  to  the  sick  or 
sorrowful  who  need  their  cheery  companionship: 
they  are  essential  for  the  table  and  for  room  deco¬ 
ration,  to  brighten  somber  days:  they  are  essential 
on  all  festal  occasions;  and  growing  them  is  es¬ 
sential  as  a  means  of  mental  relaxation  and 
healthful  exercise.  Resolve  therefore  to  “Grow 
Flowers  as  Usual”  this  year. 

Heatherhome  Flower  Seeds 

have  proved  a  revelation  to  American  Gardeners.  We  have  in 
past  years  developed  many  wonderful  creations  that  have  never 
yet  been  equalled.  This  year  we  again  have  several  marvelous 
novelties  that  all  Garden  Lovers  should  grow  and  enjoy.  Among 
them  are  a  new  Midsummer-blooming  Cosmos,  with  Mammoth 
Flowers  of  a  rich,  glowing  crimson,  the  new  American  Beauty 
Aster,  a  rose-pink  window-box  Petunia  that  is  a  wonder,  the 
latest  development  in  Sweet  Peas,  and  many  others. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  DURING  MARCH  ONLY 

For  25  cents - we  will  mail  post-paid  one  large  packet  each  of 

Heatherhome  Branching  Asters  and  Midsummer  Giant  Cosmos 
and  one  ounce  of  "Heatherhome  Beauties”  Sweet  Peas.  These 
are  not  ordinary  mixtures,  but  well-proportioned  Blends  of  the 
newest  and  choicest  strains  and  colors,  grown 
separately. 

Our  1918  Catalog  is  Ready 

We  have  called  it  “The  War-Time  Flower  Garden.”  It 
lists  nothing  that  is  not  well-worth  growing;  all  unde¬ 
sirable  have  been  discarded.  Yet  it  covers  everything  in 
Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs,  that  is  essential  to  the  perfect 
garden.  Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy? 

Heatherhome  Seed  &  Nursery  Co. 

258  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 


EVERGREENS 

in  sizes  up  to  18  feet — 60  varieties.  Plant 
them  freely.  They  are  decorative  twelve 
months  in  the  year.  That  we  offer 


Quality 

as  well  as 

Quantity 


is  shown  by  the  fact  that 

All  but  3  Trees  Grew 
in  an  8,000  Dollar  Order 

These  were  big  trees,  many  of  which 
were  15  to  20  feet  high — Pines,  Hem¬ 
locks,  Douglas  Spruce,  etc. 

Rosedale  Nurseries  are  well  stocked 
with  both  extra  and  ordinary  sizes  of 
Hardy  Trees ,  including  fruit  (dwarf  and 
standard),  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses  and 
Perennials. 


DOUGLAS  SPRUCE  H 


Everblooming  Roses 

Another  Spring  Specialty 

Beautiful,  fragrant,  true  to  name.  All  jj 
field-grown — heavy  2,  3,  and  4-year  B 
plants.  Extremely  low-budded  Irish  ■ 
Roses  can  be  properly  set  with  bud  or  jj 
graft  2  inches  below  the  surface  (as  ■ 
it  should  be),  and  still  keep  the  root  |j 
in  the  rich,  mellow  surface  soil. 


ROSEDALE  NURSERIES  s 

Box  H,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


We  will  mail  3  helpful  Catalogs — one  in  March,  one  in  June  and 
one  in  August.  Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list.  Write  today. 


Roses  and  Gladioli 

THESE  are  two  of  the  finest  garden  flowers  known. 

My  home  grown  stock  has  demonstrated  its  superiority 
in  thousands  of  gardens.  Try  them  in  yours. 

My  new  catalogue  tells  a  very  interesting  story  about  the 
function  of  roots.  It  will  interest  you.  It  will  help  you  to 
greater  gardening  success.  Send  for  it. 


176  Broadway 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


SEEDS 

Vegetables — Flowers 

Write  for  my  descriptive  list 

ROBT.  A.  GIBLIN 

Nanuet  Nurseryman  N.  Y. 

Hardy  Sweet  Williams 

OLD  FASHIONED  FLOWERS 

Field  grown  plants.  Will  bloom  for  Deco¬ 
ration  Day.  Also  Hardy  China  Pinks. 

$1  per  dozen — $6  per  hundred. 

E.  Q.  Lockyear,  Evansville,  Ind.,  R.F.D.  4. 

Garden  Accessories 


SUITABLE  and  SUGGESTIVE 
For  Beautifying  Home  Grounds 
"PERGOLAS” 


Lattice- 

Fences 


Garden  Houses  and  Arbors 


When  writing,  enclose  10c  and  asl^ 
for  Pergola  Catalogue  “  P -30” 


HAKTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

Elston  £r  Webster  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Eastern  Office:  6  East  39th  St..  New  York  City 


ARE  YOU 
SATISFIED? 

Do  you  continue  to 
use  garbage  and 
rubbish  cans  be¬ 
cause  you  are 
satisfied?  Or  do 
you  tolerate  them 
because  you  think 
they  are  necessary 
evils? 

The  KERNERATOR 

Has  at  last  emancipated  the  home  from  these  evils. 

The  door  shown  is  located  in  the  kitchen.  Into  it  is  put  every¬ 
thing  that  is  not  wanted — tin  cans,  garbage,  broken  crockery, 
paper,  sweepings,  bottles,  cardboard  boxes — in  fact  all  those 
things  that  accumulate  in  the  home  from  day  to  day  and  are  a 
continuous  nuisance  and  dangerous  health  hazard. 

The  material  deposited  falls  down  the  regular  house  chimney 
flue  to  the  incinerator  built  into  the  base  of  the  chimney  in  the 
basement.  From  time  to  time  a  match  is  touched  to  it  and  it 
burns  itself  up.  The  material  deposited  is  the  only  fuel  required. 
Not  one  penny  for  operating  cost  and  yet  you  have  abolished 
garbage  and  refuse  cans  forever. 

SANITARY— ECONOMICAL 
CONVENIENT— ODORLESS 

A  postal  to  us  today  will  bring  an  interesting  catalog  to  you  tomorrow. 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  COMPANY 
594  Clinton  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Offices  in  all  the  Larger  Cities 
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Up  at  Ridgefield,  in  the  delightful  hills  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  F.  E.  Lewis  has  his  all  year  around  pool. 
The  seclusion  which  the  ground  glass  roof  and 
sides  give,  makes  it  possible  to  run  in  them  on  a 
hot  day,  slip  off  your  “duds”  and  jump  in  just 
as  you  used  to  when  a  kid. 


In  spite  of  all  the  alluring  advertisements  say 
about  the  ceaseless  balm  of  California  climate, 
it  nevertheless  has  its  cool  days  and  shivery 
nights.  E.  L.  Doheny  with  liis  palm  garden 
pool,  defies  them  both.  It  is  the  largest  glass 
enclosed  pool  on  any  private  place  in  the 
country. 


For  real  cosy  comfort  accompaniments,  C.  H. 
Wills'  pool  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  as  distinctive  as 
it  is  charming.  A  fire  place,  easy  chairs  and 
couches  make  a  delightful  lounge  place.  While 
in  the  adjoining  kitchenette,  tea  can  be  brewed 
and  light  refreshments  prepared.  A  joy  spot  it  is 
for  bathers  and  lookers-on  alike. 


Glass  Enclose  Your  Pool 


WHY  be  content  with  a  few  brief 
months’  pleasure  from  your  out¬ 
door  pool,  when  by  glass  enclosing 
it,  you  can  have  every  day  a  Palm  Beach 
day,  the  entire  year  through  ! 

Not  only  does  the  glass  enclosed  swim¬ 
ming  pool  remove  the  time  limit  of  use  ; 
but  at  all  times,  adds  to  the  comforts  and 
delights  of  its  use. 

Adds  to  them,  by  furnishing  you  with 
a  pool  as  free  from  surface  dust,  leaves 
or  insects  as  the  finest  of  bath  rooms. 

The  temperature  of  both  the  air  and 
the  water  are  under  your  absolute  control. 


In  the  summer,  with  the  glass  roof 
dulled  with  our  special  shading  material  ; 
and  the  ample  ventilators  thrown  open, 
it  can  be  as  cool  and  shady  a  place  as  “the 
old  swimming  hole”  used  to  be. 

The  light,  graceful  U-Bar  construction, 
with  its  proven  endurance,  makes  it  a 
particularly  fortunate  one  for  pool  en¬ 
closures. 

To  photographs  of  our  various  enclo¬ 
sures,  you  are  indeed  welcome.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  will  call  only  by  appointment, 
at  your  request. 


Use  It  All  The  Glad  Year  ’Round 
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THAT  INTERIOR  DECORATION  NUMBER 


WE  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  balanced 
diet.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  balanced 
reading?  And  balanced  magazines? 
Well,  then,  the  April  House  &  Garden— that 
Interior  Decoration  Number — is  an  example. 
There  are  three  ingredients— good  pictures,  and 
informative  text,  good  arrangement  and  a  rap¬ 
idly  presented  variety  of  topics.  . 

Start  off  with  “The  Country  House  Living 
Room” — a  variety  of  types  for  various  kind#  of 
houses,  together  with  color  schemes. 

Then  follows  a  country  house — not  too  big, 
but  big  enough  for  the  architect  to  produce 
striking  results.  Following  on  the  editorial 
comes  a  collector’s  article  on  couches  and  set¬ 
tees.  The  scene  quickly  changes  to  the  house 
of  Joseph  Urban,  the  artist  of  the  Metropolitan 
stage  settings,  and  shows  what  he  did  with  the 
interior  of  an  old-fashioned  house.  At  this 
poinfthe  garden  enthusiast  gets  two  pages  of 
pictures  and  text  showing  complete  operations 
in  making  a  war  garden.  Then  back  to  decora¬ 
tion  again,  with  an  article  on  “Getting  the 
Good  Out  of  the  Victorian” — every  one  of  us 
has  some  Victorian  furniture,  and  it  has  re¬ 
turned  to  popularity  qf  late.  The  next  two 


One  of  the  five  full-page  illustrations 
in  the  April  issue 
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pages  show  a  house  in  California,  and  this  is 
a  fact — some  new  evidence  on  George  Wash¬ 
ington  which  proves  that  the  father  of  his 
country  was  an  amateur  decorator  as  well  as 
architect !  Then  comes  new  paper,  the  revival 
of  the  cornice  and  the  Little  Portfolio.  Mc¬ 
Collom  writes  of  melons  and  the  shoppers  pre¬ 
sent  a  page  of  benches  and  stools. 

The  gardener  next  finds  two  pages  of  garden 
sketches  by  Rose — remarkable  pieces  of  black 
and  white  work.  Then  the  last  of  the  articles 
on  Spanish  furniture.  In  the  following  four 
pages  are  articles  on  the  use  of  the  torchere, 
on  built-in  bookcases,  a  house  in  \  irginia, 
how  to  grow  ivy,  and  a  new  brand  of  pottery. 

The  Shoppers  this  month  have  specialized  on 
lamps  and  shades — those  necessary  accessories 
to  the  completion  of  a  room.  And  after  the 
shopping  pages  are  an  article  on  what  fabrics 
combine  successfully  in  decoration,  the  War 
Garden  Department  and  the  Gardener’s  Kal¬ 
endar. 

Altogether  this  number  promises  to  be  the 
star  issue  of  the  Spring.  It  is  both  practical 
and  inspirational,  a  fine  example  of  balanced 
magazine  reading. 
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HE  GARDEN  of  AN  ARTIST 


One  of  the  most  picturesque  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  that  picturesque  city  Stockholm  is 
o-vned  by  the  young  Swedish  sculptor,  Carl  Milles.  It  was  designed  by  him  to  give  setting 
for  some  of  his  works  and  was  made,  in  the  main,  from  odd  bits  of  architectural  details 
picked  up  here  and  there.  The  column  came  from  the  old  Royal  Opera  House.  Other 
views  of  this  garden  are  to  be  found  on  pages  22  and  23 
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THE  SOUL  of  A  GARDEN 

Wherein  a  Poet  Tells  of  the  Humbling  Touch 
of  Earth ,  the  Romance  of  Flowers  and  the  Joy  of 
Smoking  Calabash  Pipes  That  lie  Grows  Ilimsell 

RICHARD  Le  GALLIENNE 


WE  take  gardens,  as  we  take  all  our 
mercies  nowadays,  too  lightly. 

Recently  a  friend  of  mine,  speaking  of  his 
garden,  said  to  me  that  it  made  him  “very 
humble.”  It  was  one  of  those  remarks  for 
which  one  grows  increasingly  grateful;  for  hu¬ 
mility,  the  only  attitude  by  which  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  know  anything  worth  knowing,  has  be¬ 
come  an  almost  extinct  species  of  human  feel¬ 
ing;  and  I  am  far  from  sure  that  I  can  safely 
leave  my  friend’s  remarks  entirely  without 
commentary.  So  few  feel  like  him,  that  for 
many,  I  fear,  it  will  have  no  meaning.  Of 
course,  he  meant  that  his  garden  continually 
brought  before  him,  so  impressively,  with  such 
fresh  wonder,  the  miracle  and  the  mystery  of 
the  vital,  the  cosmic  process. 

No  one  yet  knows  how  or  why  a  flower 
grows.  We  have  discovered  radium,  and  em¬ 
ployed  delicate  and  terrible  natural 
forces  to  fearful  ends;  but  we  are  as 
far  from  knowing  that  as  ever.  Still, 
as  the  present  writer  once  had  the 
honor  of  saying:  “A  grass-seed  and  a 
thimbleful  of  soil  set  all  the  sciences 
at  nought.”  Still  Tennyson’s  “flower 
in  the  crannied  wall”  baffles  all  the 
pundits. 

Unless  you  feel  like  that  about  your 
garden,  you  might  as  well  have  no 
garden.  Indeed,  you  have  no  garden. 

You  may  have  a  dozen  gardeners — 
but  that  is  another  matter.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  one  may  say:  the  more  gar¬ 
deners,  the  less  garden.  For  the  real 
garden  is  born,  and  very  little  made. 

That  is  why  public  gardens  give  so 
little  pleasure.  The  very  term  “pub¬ 
lic  garden”  is  an  anomaly.  No  real 
garden  can  be  “public,”  for  a  real  gar¬ 
den  is  a  personal  matter.  Horticul¬ 
tural  skill,  however  highly  paid,  can¬ 
not  make  it.  It  is,  so  to  say,  a  collab¬ 
oration  between  one  individual’s  love 
of  his  little  plot  of  ground,  and  the 
mystic  LTniverse.  Public  gardens  and, 
for  the  most  part,  those  pretentious 
horticultural  displays  called  their  gar¬ 
dens  by  the  rich  belong  to  the  same 
category.  In  the  latter  case,  one  is 
occasionally  conscious  of  some  presid¬ 
ing  and  directing  spirit  of  love,  that 
perhaps  of  some  woman  of  the  house, 
animating  certain  nooks  and  corners; 
but,  as  a  rule,  all  such  gardens  very 
much  resemble  public  libraries,  or  the 
libraries  of  the  nouveaux  riches.  The 
mathematically  disposed  beds  and 
squares  and  circles,  and  stars  and 
crescents  of  transplanted  (not  planted) 
sheets  of  color,  give  one  no  sense  of 
real  flowers  or  of  a  real  garden,  any 
more  than  the  rich  man’s  “sets”  of 
books  give  us  the  sense  of  a  library. 


Flowers  and  books  alike  are  there  for  show. 
No  individual  love  or  enthusiasm  has  entered 
into  their  selection  or  arrangement.  They  are 
as  impersonally  and  unsympathetically  brill¬ 
iant  as  a  display  of  diamonds  in  a  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  jeweler’s  window,  and  we  look  on  them 
with  the  same  indifference.  Artificial  flowers 
would  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well;  and,  in 
fact,  bv  the  loveless  usage  of  them  they  have 
become  nothing  else.  They  are  artificial  flow¬ 
ers,  as  the  garden  in  which  they  blaze  and  sim¬ 
ply  tarnish  is  not  a  garden  but  a  flower  show. 

SUCH  gardens  always  follow  the  fashion  in 
flowers,  as  their  owners  follow  the  fashion 
in  clothes.  Flowers  have  their  periodical 
vogue,  like  other  things,  and  it  is  for  the 
head-gardener  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  horti¬ 
cultural  fashions,  and  see  that  certain  “smart” 


flowers  of  the  season  are  duly  in  evidence. 

The  same  applies  to  the  architectural,  or 
other  incidental  features  of  a  garden:  statuary, 
sun-dials,  pergolas  and  so  forth.  For  the  most 
part  these  garden  features,  in  themselves  and 
in  the  right  setting  charming,  are  capriciously 
introduced  without  any  understanding  of  their 
real  significance  or  value;  just  as  traditional 
ornament,  in  itself  and  in  its  own  place  beauti¬ 
ful,  is  incongruously  plastered  on  to  modem 
buildings,  entirely  foreign  and  even  antagonis¬ 
tic  to  its  original  sentiment.  Not  one  person  in 
a  thousand  really  cares  about  a  sun-dial,  but  a 
few  people  who  did  set  the  fashion,  and  now 
one  can  buy  them  in  any  department  store. 
Thus  a  romantic  object,  filled  with  the  hush 
and  reverie  of  vanished  time,  has  become  peril¬ 
ously  vulgarized,  and  the  pleasure  one  took  in 
one’s  own  moss-grown  and  lichened  dial — by 
which,  in  addition  to  its  telling  the 
time  in  one’s  own  garden,  one  was  able 
to  calculate  the  time  at  Aleppo  or 
Damascus — is  considerably  saddened. 

When  someone  introduces  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  a  garden-god,  with  a  shrine  in 
some  leafy  comer  of  the  garden,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  same  thing  will  happen,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  buy  statues  of 
Vertumnus  and  Priapus  at  bargain 
prices  just  as  we  can  buy  sun-dials  or 
macaws. 

YET  that  old  personifying  pagan 
habit  never  came  nearer  to  the 
reality  of  human  feeling  than  in  the 
invention  of  that  homely  rural  god. 
who  in  return  for  offerings  of  early 
violets  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  year 
was  supposed  to  guard  the  orchard 
against  marauding  birds  and  destruc¬ 
tive  insects,  and  generally  watch  over 
all  green  and  growing  things.  No  one 
has  ever  really  loved  a  garden  without 
having  had  at  times  the  sense  of  a  di¬ 
vine  presence  dwelling  there,  moving 
softly  behind  curtains  of  leaves,  some 
busy,  watchful  kindness  secretly  at 
work  with  blade  and  blossom  and  the 
mounting  sap,  and  falling  suddenly 
silent  at  our  first  foot-fall,  like  a  shy 
bird.  A  fancy,  of  course — and  yet 
would  there  be  anything  more  remark¬ 
able  in  the  fact  of  certain  natural 
processes  being  presided  over  by  espe¬ 
cially  appointed  spiritual  guardians, 
than  there  is  wonder  in  the  processes 
themselves?  Though  there  be  no  in¬ 
dividual  accessible  divinity  behind  the 
blossoming  of  an  apple  orchard,  the 
process  itself  is  divine,  and  just  as 
mysterious  as  if  there  were. 

Numen  inest,  said  the  old  Roman, 
with  proper  reverence  and  a  profound 
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insight  in  the  presence  of  such  natural  mani¬ 
festations;  and  he  who  does  not  feel,  as  he, 
that  deity  is  present  “in  gardens  when  the  eve 
is  cool”  profanes  the  sanctuary. 

A  GARDEN  is  indeed  a  sanctuary  of  nat¬ 
ural  religion.  Upon  it  are  concentrated 
the  power  and  the  glory  and  the  tenderness  of 
natural  forces.  From  above  and  below  there 
are  focussed  upon  it  the  mysterious  operations 
of  sun  and  rain  and  dew,  in  unison  with  the 
chemic,  one  feels  like  saying  the  alchemic, 
properties  of  the  soil  itself. 

The  man  who  looks  after  his  own  garden  is 
continually  in  the  presence  of  the  inspiring 
strangeness,  the  ever  new  surprise  and  thrill  of 
the  creative  marvel.  He  takes  a  bulb  in  his 
hand,  dry  and  crackling  and  to  all  appearances 
dead  as  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Somewhere 
within  its  tiny  cerements  hides  the  spark  of 
life;  though,  should  he  unfold  one  layer  after 
the  other,  he  would  seek  in  vain  for  its  pres¬ 
ence.  So  the  man  of  science  seeks  for  the  soul 
of  man  in  his  body,  and  not  finding  it,  pro¬ 
nounces  it  non-existent.  Who  would  believe 
that  this  dry  and  dusty  relic  when  buried  an 
inch  or  two  in  dark  earth,  seemingly  as  un-vital 
as  itself,  mere  inert  matter  to  all  appearance, 
shall  be  met  there  in  the  darkness  with  warm 
awakening  energies,  immediately  taking  it  into 
their  care;  that  it  and  the  earth  alike  are  as 
ready  to  catch  fire  as  phosphorus  itself,  vividly 
responsive  one  to  the  other;  and  that,  after  a 
while,  thus  subterraneously  nourished,  fed  from 
above  also  by  stealing  rains  and  dews,  and 
hotly  kissed  through  its  mask  of  earth  by  that 
mighty  shining  which  has  traveled  millions  of 
miles  through  ethereal  space,  to  assist  at  this 
miniature  marvel,  it  shall  jet  up  into  the  April 
morning,  a  curiously  carved  cone  of  waxen 
petals  pouring  fragrance — a  hyacinth.  A  hya¬ 
cinth — yes !  But  how  much  more  to  the  man 
who  has  watched  while  it  thus  came  into  being. 

I  sometimes  wish  that  Adam — the  first  gar¬ 
dener,  as  Hamlet’s  grave-digger  remarked — 
had  left  the  creation  without  names ;  for  names 
have  a  curious  way  of  robbing  things  of  their 
proper  value,  and  particularly  of  their  first 
strangeness.  Something  arrests  us  either  by  its 
beauty  or  its  unfamiliarity,  and  we  immedi¬ 
ately  ask  what  it  is.  While  no  one  tells  us, 
we  remain  curious,  but  from  the  moment  we 
hear  its  name,  its  interest  for  us  diminishes: 
it  takes  its  place  in  the  category  of  familiar 
things,  though,  of  course,  we  know  no  more 
about  it  than  ever.  So  one  says  “a  hyacinth” 
or  “a  rose”  thoughtlessly,  as  though  we  knew 
ail  about  them,  almost  indeed  as  though  we 
could  make  them  ourselves,  had  we  a  mind  to. 
With  too  many  of  us  it  is  as  with  Wordsworth’s 
philistine : 

“A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him — 

And  it  was  nothing  more.” 


Too  often,  indeed,  as  has  been  wittily  re¬ 
marked,  it  is  not  even  a  primrose,  but  merely  a 
dicotyledon. 

Yet  the  names  of  flowers  have  often,  as  in 
this  case  of  the  hyacinth,  an  associative  value 
which  gives  a  lift  to  the  imagination.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  adds  to  its  magic  for  us  to  recall  that 
this  is  the  flower  that  the  Greeks  believed  to 
have  sprung  from  the  grave  of  Hyacinthus,  the 
beautiful  youth  accidentally  killed  by  Apollo 
as  they  played  at  quoits  together.  Still  one  can 
read  “Alas!  Alas!”  in  Greek  upon  its  petals. 
So  long  ago  the  flowers  we  love  were  in  the 
world;  and  such  associations,  though  they  are 
but  subsidiary  to  the  natural  inspiration  of  gar¬ 
dens,  are  poignant  remembrancers  of  lovely 
half-forgotten  things,  romantic  lives  long  since 
ended,  beautiful  faces  that  once  bent  over  these 
very  flowers,  or  those  poets  who  have  brought 
them  the  added  enchantment  of  their  songs. 
Who  will  deny  what  the  daffodil  owes  to  Her¬ 
rick,  and  all  the  flowers  to  Shakespeare? 


OF  all  flowers  thus  weighted  with  associa¬ 
tion,  the  lotus — “the  holy  lotus”- — makes 
for  itself  a  sanctuary.  With  all  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  its  beauty,  one  thinks  first,  as  we  come 
upon  its  great  cup,  open  with  startling  calm 
in  the  morning  sun,  of  all  it  has  meant  to  the 
religious  sense  of  mankind.  All  Egypt  and 
all  India,  their  hierophants  and  tranced 
Buddhas,  are  before  us  in  this  commanding, 
awe-inspiring  flower;  with  its  great  leaves 
floating  circle-wide  on  the  water — thus  sym¬ 
bolizing,  said  the  old  Greek  mystic  Jambli- 
chus,  “the  motion  of  intellect” — or  rising  from 
the  rich  procreative  mud  in  unfolding  scrolls, 
which  seem  to  symbolize  the  sacred  books  of 
all  the  ages.  Surely  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
created  things,  yet  to  think  only  of  its  beauty, 
to  regard  it  merely  as  one  more  decorative 
flower  in  the  garden,  is  not  only  a  form  of 


sacrilege,  but  is  to  lose  all  that  its  beauty  has 
gained  by  the  accumulated  reverence  of  untold 
generations  and  myriads  of  men,  all  the  hal¬ 
lowed  romance  of  its  prodigious  history.  So, 
at  all  events,  the  present  writer  feels  every 
summer  as  this  divine  flower  unfolds  its  awe- 
full  blossom  in  his  little  garden,  islanded 
among  Connecticut  salt-marshes,  blooming 
even  among  the  sweep  of  perigee  tides.  What 
more  natural  than  to  prostrate  one’s  self  be¬ 
fore  it,  like  a  pious  Hindoo,  with  the  sacred 
words  on  one’s  lips:  “Ora  mane  padme  Om.” 

TO  descend,  like  Lucifer,  from  these  lofty 
meditative  heights — did  you  ever,  gentle 
reader,  grow  calabash  pipes  in  your  garden? 
You  should.  For  fifty  cents,  you  cover  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  your  garden  with  a  tapestry  of  the  most 
energetic  and  decorative  of  vines,  and,  as  the 
gourds  shape  themselves  out  of  sun  and  dew 
into  perfectly  shaped  pipes  of  all  sizes,  you 
have  once  more  the  feeling  of  being  “in  at 
the  creation.”  Then,  as  you  sit  with  an  old 
friend  by  the  log-fire  in  the  Fall,  each  of  you 
with  one  of  these  home-grown  pipes  in  the 
hand,  its  bowl  already  colored  like  a  meer¬ 
schaum,  as  the  companionable  tobacco-clouds 
rise  towards  the  rafters,  you  smile  across  at 
each  other  as  you  recall  that  these  pipes  you 
are  smoking  came  out  of  no  cold-blooded  city 
store,  but  were  the  good  God’s  gift  to  two  good 
smokers,  come  direct  from  the  warm-hearted 
earth — once  two  little  white  spring  blossoms 
on  a  green  vine. 

Even  though  you  grow  neither  lotuses  nor 
calabash  pipes  in  your  garden,  though  indeed 
you  ask  of  it  nothing  for  the  soul,  but  merely 
vegetables  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body,  yet 
you  can  hardly  escape,  if  you  live  with  it  con¬ 
stantly,  the  same  lessons  of  wonder.  The  cab¬ 
bage  and  the  squash  and  the  turnip  are  in  the 
care  of  the  same  divine  democratic  powers  as 
the  lily  and  the  rose.  Even  though  you  utterly 
neglect  your  garden,  it  will  flame  in  a  glory 
of  weeds;  for,  first  and  last,  it  is  a  mystic  piece 
of  God’s  earth,  potential  with  all  those  magical 
energies  that  of  their  very  strength  bring  forth 
beauty.  Every  foot  of  it  conceals  buried  treas¬ 
ures  of  untold  value — gold  and  silver,  ivory 
and  myrrh,  fretted  imageries,  carved  chalices, 
cabalistic  symbols ;  a  hoard  of  inevitable,  shin¬ 
ing,  fragrant  things  as  of  the  sacred  vessels 
of  divine  mysteries,  or  those  gems  and  jeweled 
toys  with  which  princesses  make  their  fairness 
still  more  fair. 

But  the  best  and  most  inspiring  thing  to 
remember  about  our  garden  is  that  it  is  a  mir¬ 
acle.  However  we  love  it,  whatever  we  do  for 
it,  in  the  end,  as  my  friend  said,  it  humbles  us 
with  the  sense  of  invisible  and  inscrutable 
powers.  In  the  words  of  the  Apostle:  Paul 
may  have  planted  it,  Apollos  watered  it,  but 
from  God — or  if  you  prefer,  the  gods — comes 
the  increase. 
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In  the  dining  room  the  dull  north  light  is  dis¬ 
pelled  by  a  large  mirror  set  in  the  French  ;<w»- 
ion  of  small  squares  held  in  place  by  go  c 
rosettes.  This  reflects  the  two  crystal  lustres 
and  the  alabaster  vase  on  the  black  marble- 
topped  console.  Under  curtains  are  thin  gold 
silk  and  the  hangings  green  and  gold  striped 
damask 


A  sense  of  repose  and 
dignity  is  lent  this  living 
room  fireplace  grouping 
by  the  mirrors  that  flank 
the  chimney  breast  with 
consoles  and  alabaster 
lamps  beneath.  These 
views  are  from  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  George 
Moffett  in  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Emott  Buel, 
decorator 


On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  living  room  is  a  large 
davenport  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  fanlight  mirror  over 
it  and  flower  paintings 
in  the  adjoining  panels. 
The  walls  are  peacock 
blue  with  dull  gold  mold¬ 
ing,  the  furniture  mul¬ 
berry  and  the  carpet 
taupe.  Bright  peacock 
cushions  and  small  black 
lacquer  tables  enliven  the 
color  scheme 


THROUGH  THE 
LOOKING  GLASS 

The  Dozen  and  One  Uses 
for  Mirrors  in  Decoration 

NANCY  ASHTON 

WE  have  all  enjoyed  strolling  merrily 
hand  in  hand  with  the  immortal  “Alice" 
through  the  mysterious  realms  of  the  other  side 
of  the  looking  glass.  But  how  many  of  us  have 
realized  the  possibilities  of  the  adventures  on 
this  side — the  adventures  with  the  mirrors 
themselves?  How  one  may  make  a  small  room, 
large;  a  dark  room,  light;  a  dull  room,  gay. 
All  this  and  much  more  may  be  accomplished 
if  one  happens  to  know  how. 

There  are  several  things  to  bear  in  mind. 
One  must  choose  the  right  mirror.  It  must 
have  suitability,  as  well  as  utility  and  beauty. 
One  would  hardly  welcome  an  ornate  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  Louis  XV  design  in  a  simple 
English  living  room.  Nor  would  an  austere 
Colonial  mirror  be  at  home  in  a  French  draw¬ 
ing  room.  In  these  days  of  beautiful  repro¬ 
ductions  and  new  designs  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  a  wise  selection. 

Then  one  must  know  where  and  how  to  hang 
it.  Very  few  of  us  would  be  guilty  of  placing 
a  mirror  where  it  would  be  practically  useless, 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  they  should  be 
hung  on  the  eye  level.  There  is  great  deco¬ 
rative  value  in  a  pair  of  mirrors  flanking  a 
fireplace.  A  sense  of  repose  and  dignity  it 
invariably  the  result. 

The  New  York  apartment  of  which  photo¬ 
graphs  are  here  shown  illustrates  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  skillfully  managed  reflections.  The 
living  room  with  its  plain  walls  broken  into 
panels  by  narrow  dull  gold  molding  has  the 
arrangement  of  mirrors  of  which  we  just  spoke 
This  sense  of  balance  has  been  carried  out  in 
the  consoles  under  the  mirrors  and  the  alabaster 
lamps.  It  is  a  friendly,  reposeful  room  in  con¬ 
sequence.  The  added  beauty  of  the  color 
scheme  (peacock  blue  walls,  mulberry  furni¬ 
ture,  taupe  carpet)  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  there  is 
another  equally  well  planned  arrangement.  A 
large  davenport  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  group 
with  a  beautiful  fanlight  mirror  over  it  and 
flower  paintings  as  companion  pieces.  There 
are  small  black  lacquer  tables  conveniently 
placed  and  bright  peacock  cushions  give  a 
touch  of  gayety. 

The  dining  room  is  a  particularly  happ) 
example  of  the  wonders  accomplished  by  a 
mirror.  Here  you  have  a  medium  sized  room 
with  a  dull  drab  north  light  and  nothing  but 
an  unfriendly  city  wall  as  an  outlook.  Then 
the  transformation.  A  large  mirror  in  the 
French  fashion,  that  is,  cut  in  squares  and 
held  in  place  by  small  gold  rosettes,  was  placed 
on  the  main  wall,  completely  filling  up  the 
central  panel.  This,  of  course,  added  tre¬ 
mendously  to  the  spaciousness  of  the  room  and 
gave  it  light  as  well.  In  it  are  reflected  two 
lovely  crystal  lustres  and  an  alabaster  vase 
which  stand  on  a  black  marble-topped  console 
You  may  also  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  huge  gold¬ 
fish  bowl  on  an  iron  stand  with  its  crystal 
drops.  The  window  has  been  cleverly  treated 
with  thin  gold  colored  silk  under  curtains 
which  are  kept  drawn,  and  green  and  gold 
striped  damask  side  curtains. 

These  few  instances  suggest  only  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  mirror  well-placed.  But 
they  may  start  some  reflections. 
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A  lattice  screen  di¬ 
vides  the  upper  ter¬ 
race.  Sculpture  is 
scattered  about 


(Left)  A  glimpse  of 
the  steps  leading  up 
to  the  shelter  of  the 
cloister  gallery 


(Right)  View  from 
the  cloister  along 
the  upper  terrace 
to  the  house 
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The  retaining  walls  are  divided  by  pilasters  and  niches  in  which  will  be 
placed  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  walls,  of  hewn  stone,  are .  laid  in  mortar, 
but  the  steps  are  set  in  earth  to  allow  vegetation 


The  sculptor’s  famous  statue  of  Susanna,  executed  in  black  granite,  forms 
the  center  of  interest.  Walks  around  the  pool  are  large  flagstones.  A  cloister 
circles  the  pool  and  connects  with  the  house 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  of  BEING  RESPECTABLE 


A  SENSE  of  responsibility  is  the  beginning  of  being  respectable. 

We  speak  of  a  man  “settling  down.”  Invariably  this  comes  when 
he  assumes  some  responsibility — a  wife,  a  family,  regular  work,  a  home, 
a  future.  Let  that  sense  of  responsibility  awaken,  and  the  man  shows 
signs  of  developing  into  what  is  commonly  known  as  an  “estimable 
citizen.”  But  back  of  these  estimable  characteristics,  what?  Owner¬ 
ship. 

The  very  undertaking  of  ownership  presupposes  a  willingness  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibilities.  Thus,  a  man  buys  a  house.  He  is  immediately  re¬ 
sponsible  to  himself  and  to  his  family  to  keep  it  in  good  repair  and 
furnished  in  good  taste,  he  is  responsible  to  his  neighbors  to  keep  the 
surroundings  of  that  house  in  good  and  pleasant  condition,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  community  to  maintain  the  road  that  runs  before  it  by 
paying  taxes.  In  short,  a  man  begins  to  be  respectable  when  his  sense 
of  responsibility  extends  from  his  own  personal  creature  comforts  and 
pleasure  to  others  and  to  the  locality  in  which  he  lives.  From  this  it  is 
only  a  step  to  the  development  of  a  national  conscience,  which  we  call 
patriotism,  and  from  a  national  to  a  cosmopolitan  conscience,  a  con¬ 
science  which  is  sensitive  to  injustice  in  other  lands  and  is  quick  to  de¬ 
mand  its  extermination. 

During  the  past  year  the  American  people  have  had  their  horizons 
tremendously  widened.  They  found  themselves  responsible  to  a  vague 
something  called  the  American  ideal  of  democracy,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  responsible  to  other  people  in  other  lands,  and  they  have  been 
called  to  shoulder  that  responsibility  and  have  done  it  willingly  despite 
the  sacrifices  it  entailed.  But  America  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to 
sustain  such  a  burden  had  not  the  mass  of  the  American  people  been 
schooled  in  the  fundamental  responsibilities  of  a  home,  a  garden  and  a 
debt  to  the  community. 

THERE  is  on  foot  a  movement  to  induce  Americans  to  own  their 
own  homes.  In  addition  to  the  particular  advantage  this  gives  the 
owner  himself,  the  movement  is  a  very  vital  training  in  good  citizenship. 
For  the  backbone  of  a  nation  is  its  everyday  people  who  own  their  every¬ 
day  homes  and  live  their  everyday  lives  and  do  their  everyday  work. 
The  marvellous  spirit  of  France  which  has  been  sustained  during  these 
four  years  of  tribulation  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
French  peasant  owns  the  soil  he  tills.  The 
collapse  of  the  Russian  national  ideal  is  di¬ 
rectly  traceable  to  the  fact  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  180,000,000  population,  the  farmers, 
did  not  own  their  own  land  and  homes; 
they  had  no  national  responsibility  because 
they  had  no  personal  ownership.  The  prob¬ 
lem  that  England  must  solve  sooner  or  later 
is  this  very  same  “own  your  home”  question. 

It  is,  then,  a  far-sighted  move  to  awaken 
Americans  to  the  necessity  for  owning  their 
own  homes.  It  wTill  make  a  more  respec¬ 
table  nation.  It  will  give  us  a  solidarity 
and  a  quickly  aroused  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  democratic  ideal  and  its  estab¬ 
lishment  in  other  lands  which,  in  a  word, 
is  what  this  great  war  is  being  fought  for. 

National  responsibility  has  taken  very 
material  forms  this  past  year.  It  has  called 
our  sons  to  the  battle  line,  it  has  asked 
us  to  lend  our  money  to  the  nation  and  to 
contribute  to  the  nation’s  great  work  of 
mercy,  the  Red  Cross;  it  has  imposed  upon 
us — for  our  good  and  the  good  of  others — 
certain  necessary  dietary  restrictions,  it  has 
made  us  dig  up  the  garden  and  grow  our 
own  food.  All  these  things  are  part  and 


parcel  of  the  development  of  responsibility  and  respectability,  for  the 
respectable  man  is  one  who  contributes  his  share  to  the  common  good. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  understand  the  philosophy  of  this  great  world 
movement  before  we  can  grasp  its  practical  applications. 

Today  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American  to  subscribe  for  at  least  one 
bond  in  each  Liberty  Loan  issue,  just  as  it  is  his  duty  each  year  to  pay 
his  taxes.  It  is  his  duty  to  curb  excess  and  waste  at  his  table  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  Government  rules  of  meatless  and  wheatless  days.  It  is  his  duty 
to  give  to  the  Red  Cross,  just  as  it  is  his  duty  to  help  support  the 
churches  and  charities  and  other  mediums  for  good  in  his  community. 
By  these  means  has  the  everyday  American  grown  up  from  a  small  town 
man  to  a  national  citizen.  According  to  the  measure  with  which  he 
assumes  these  fundamental  responsibilities  will  depend  his  future  de¬ 
velopment  into  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

THE  nations  of  the  world  are  facing  the  problem  of  widespread 
socialistic  propaganda.  The  socialists  demand  for  each  man  his 
share  of  ownership.  This  is  also  the  basis  of  American  democratic  ideals. 
In  America  a  man  has  not  alone  the  right  but  the  opportunity  for  owner¬ 
ship.  The  legislation  of  the  present  is  directly  aimed  against  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  own  more  than  their  share.  The  day  will  come  when  no  man 
can  afford  to  be  immensely  wealthy,  because  immense  ownership  and 
wealth  require  more  responsibilities  than  it  is  humanly  possible  for  one 
man  to  carry.  This  is  the  price  of  democracy — that  the  owner  shall  be 
responsible.  But  it  also  has  its  compensations.  Ownership  means 
power.  The  man  who  owns  a  Liberty  Bond  controls  the  power  of  that 
money,  the  man  and  woman  w'ho  own  a  home  and  pay  taxes  control  the 
franchise  for  that  home,  the  man  who  owns  a  backyard  has  the  power 
for  supplying  his  family  with  food  if  he  will  work  to  grow  it. 

WE  stand  at  the  crossroads.  In  the  past,  when  a  nation  went  to 
war  its  landed  barons  alone  assumed  responsibility  because  they 
alone  had  it.  In  the  travail  of  the  present  world  conflict  is  being  brought 
forth  the  concept  of  universal  democracy.  When  nations  of  the  future 
go  to  w’ar — -as  God  grant  they  never  shall — it  will  be  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  people  because  then  the  whole  people  shall  be  owners. 

In  this  lies  the  strength  of  America — that  its  people  are  undertaking 

the  ownership  of  their  homes  together  with 
the  responsibilities  ownership  entails.  That 
is  why,  after  a  long  and  trying  period  of  in¬ 
justices,  they  arose  to  help  crush  the  male¬ 
factor  of  the  world.  That  is  why  they  are 
going  to  float  the  next  Liberty  Loan,  why 
they  will  give  another  hundred  million  to 
the  Red  Cross,  why  they  planted  3,000,000 
gardens  last  year  and  will  plant  4,000,000 
this  year. 

In  starting  this  editorial  I  said  that  a 
sense  of  ownership  was  the  beginning  of 
being  respectable.  The  word  respectable 
has  fallen  into  disuse  and  become  a  mockery. 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  state  every  man  as¬ 
pires  to.  He  wants  a  respectable  home 
in  a  respectable  neighborhood,  respectable 
clothes,  a  good  education  for  his  children 
and  a  prospect  for  their  future  advance¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  other  basis  for  that  fu¬ 
ture  or  the  present  save  the  basis  of  owner¬ 
ship. 

The  standard  of  respectability  in  America 
today  is  to  own  a  home,  own  Liberty  Bonds 
and  have  a  war  garden.  A  home,  food  and 
funds — in  these  three  lies  the  power  of  the 
American  citizen. 


SANCTUARY 


Bluebird,  Martin,  Phoebe,  Wren, 

Hither  wing  your  way  again ! 

Flicker,  Junco,  Chick-a-dee, 

Choose  your  shelter,  bush  or  tree ! 
Come,  our  little  feathered  guests ! 
Boldly  build  your  guarded  nests, 

Safely  rear  your  chirping  broods 
Here,  where  never  foe  intrudes — 
Squirrel,  Snake,  nor  Horned  Owl, 
Hawk  a-sweep,  nor  Cat  a-prowl. 

Swallow,  Robin,  Cedar-bird, 

Here  no  sound  of  gun  is  heard; 
Tanager  and  Oriole, 

Make  our  grove  your  northern  goal ! 
Through  our  orchard  take  your  flight, 
Fill  our  garden  with  delight! 

Free  are  you  of  field  and  croft, 

Earth  below  and  air  aloft. 

Bluebird,  White-throat,  Phoebe,  Wren, 
Let  our  home  be  yours  again ! 

Arthur  Guiterman 
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Flagstone  sunk  in  the  grass  ...  a  profusion  of  bloom  on  either  side  the  path  .  ..  a 

terrace  by  the  door  This  is  the  approach.  The  house  lies  low  on  the  ground — a  shingle  house 
with  broad  overhanging  eaves,  touched  with  the  color .  of  wrought  iron  and  green  painted 
pierced  shutters  and  ivy  swept  boxes.  It  is  the  residence  of  C.  C.  Houck,  Esq.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y .  Patterson  &  Dula,  architects 


Gillies 


THE  APPROACH  TO  A  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE 
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THE  TREASURED  SNUFF  BOTTLES  of  the  CELESTIALS 

The  Almost  Universal  Use  of  Tobacco  and  Medicine  Among  the  Chinese  Produced 
a  Vast  Number  and  Variety  of  Bottles  that  now  Serve  to  Interest  Collectors 

GARDNER  TEALL 


Photographs  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals,  Inc.,  and  by  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  H.  E.  Bauer,  Esq. 


FIFTEEN  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  a 
Chinese  painter,  Wu  Tao-tzu,  famous  in 
Celestial  lore,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  it 
seemed  as  if  a  god  possessed  him  and  wielded 
the  brush  in  his  hand. 

This  greatest  of  all  Chinese  masters  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Emperor.  One  day, 
wishing  to  possess  a  landscape  of  one  of  his 
favorite  bits  of  scenery,  the  Emperor  directed 
Wu  Tao-tzu  to  go  forth  and  paint  it.  In  the 
evening  Wu  Tao-tzu  returned,  but  empty- 
handed. 

“Why,”  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  “where  is 
the  landscape?  You  have  nothing!” 

“O  august  serenity,  Son  of  Heaven!"  re¬ 
plied  V.  u  Tao-tzu,  “I  have  it  all,  all  the  land¬ 
scape,  here  in  my  heart.” 

Perhaps  he  made  some  discreet  concession  to 
the  material  side  of  the  adventure,  for  straight¬ 
way  he  proceeded  to  cover  a  wall  of  one  of  the 
apartments  in  the  palace  with  a  marvellous 
scene,  such  a  one  as  he  had  spent  the  day  in 
contemplating. 

The  next  morning  it  was  finished.  De¬ 
lighted,  the  Emperor  came  to  view  it.  “Ah,” 
said  he,  “wonderful,  wonderful!  It  is  the 
river,  the  bamboo  and  there  those 
majestic  rocks!” 

At  the  word,  Wu  Tao-tzu 
clapped  his  hands,  and  lo!  there 
in  the  rocks  of  the  picture  a  cav¬ 
ern  appeared.  Wu  Tao-tzu 
stepped  into  it,  the  entrance 
closed  and  Wu  Tao-tzu  disap¬ 
peared  from  earth. 

Surely  no  legend  better  illus¬ 
trates  the  Chinest  point  of  view, 
that  a  painting  is  the  home  of  the 
painter’s  soul. 


Crystal  bottle  from  the  C’hien  Lung 
Period  (A.  D.  1736-1796),  with  the 
contemporary  girdle  tassel.  Altman 
Collection 


The  Crystal  Bottle 

This  is  the  story  that  was  told 
to  me  one  day  when,  happening 
into  a  Chinese  shop  where  some 
antiques  and  curios  were  offered 
for  sale,  I  chanced  to  pick  up  a 
tiny  bottle.  It  was  not  over  2l/2" 
high.  Its  weight  proclaimed  it 
crystal.  A  miniature  scene  and 
inscription  were  skilfully  and 
beautifully  painted  inside. 

“That,”  said  the  intelligent 
Chinese  attendant,  in  answer  to 
my  question,  “is  little  bit  paint¬ 
ing.  Story  one  man  artist  man 


Jade  bottle  from 
Bishop  Collection 


Horse  and  rider 
decoration  in  jade 


Carved  jade  from 
Bishop  Collection 


The  colored  jade 
veins  are  carved 


Mottled  agate 
with  jade  stopper 


verv  much  great.  Him  name  Wu  Tao-tzu.” 

Then  he  told  me  the  story,  a  golden  nail  on 
which  to  hang  a  bottle!  Surely  enough,  there 
was  depicted  Wu  Tao-tzu  entering  the  cavern. 
The  inscription  vouched  for  the  incident. 

“But  what  a  tiny  bottle.  What  was  it  used 
for?” 

And  the  Celestial  Said — 

“Much  little  bottle  China  old  time  fine  like 
this.  More  other  bottle  kinds  use  snuff  for, 
medicine  for.  Look  yes  you  please.” 

The  Celestial  showed  me  how  the  ivory 
“spoon,”  running  the  depth  of  the  bottle  and 
fastened  in  the  coral  stopper,  was  manipulated 
to  fetch  forth  portions  of  anything  a  vial  of 
this  sort  might  contain.  In  snuff  taking  the 
“spoon”  was  emptied  on  the  thumb  nail  and 
the  “sniff”  deftly  taken.  That  was  my  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  fact  that  snuff-taking  in  the 
Orient  had  fostered  a  fashion  that  produced 
objects  of  vertu  fully  as  interesting,  certainly 
more  curious  and  as  beautiful  as  the  snuff¬ 
boxes  affected  by  the  Europeans  of  the  17th 
and  of  the  18  th  Centuries. 

After  this  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  collec¬ 
tor’s  instinct  should  have  led  me 
to  be  enthusiastic  about  Chinese 
snuff-bottles  as  a  field  for  brows¬ 
ing?  And  soon  I  found  that  the 
fascination  of  these  little  objets 
d’art  had  exerted  no  small  influ¬ 
ence  on  other  collectors. 

Fine  snuff-bottles  were  not  to 
be  found  at  every  turning.  Never¬ 
theless  they  were  not  so  rare  as 
one  might  imagine,  although  as 
with  any  other  class  of  art  objects 
supreme  examples  were  difficult 
to  obtain  at  any  price.  If  China 
has  a  population  of  400,000,000 
souls  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
her  craftsmen  have  produced  any¬ 
thing  like  400,000,000  snuff-bot¬ 
tles.  True  it  is  that  men,  women 
and  children  of  China  smoke,  but 
they  do  not  all  take  snuff. 


How  Bottles  Were  Used 

Nearly  all  of  these  bottles  that 
we  see  in  collections  are  snuff- 
bottles,  though  many  of  them  were 
undoubtedly  used  for  medicines, 
as  the  Chinese  were  great  medi¬ 
cine  consumers.  They  used  them 


Jade  bottle  in 
Bishop  Collection 


Pink  and  yel¬ 

Ivory  bottle 

Porcelain  u  r  n 

Agate,  porce¬ 

P  l  u  m  shaped 

Cloissonne  with 

Colored  glaze, 

Agate.  All  these 

low  carved 

and  stopper. 

with  painted 

lain  stopper. 

snuff  bottle  of 

lotus  flower  de¬ 

coral  and  tur¬ 

from  Bauer 

glass  bottle 

Ming  dynasty 

decorations 

C’hien  Lung 

cornelian 

signs 

quoise  stopper 

Collection 
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Jade  bottle 
from  Bauer 
Collection 


This  one  of 
glass  with  in¬ 
terior  paintings 


Pottery  of  green 
glaze,  with 
coral  top 


Ivory  with  tur¬ 
quoise  stopper. 
Ming 


A  bottle  of 
frosted  yellow 
rock  crystal 


Porcelain  snuff 
bottle  repre¬ 
senting  a  fish 


Blue  and  white 
china  with  a 
silver  top 


Brown  pottery 
with  colored 
designs 


when  well — which  was  most  of  the  time — in 
diminutive  doses,  perhaps  as  charms,  and 
when  ill  in  quantities  that  would  amaze  and 
frighten  us.  Hecate  and  her  Witches  never 
prepared  caldron  more  terrific  than  the  Chinese 
physician  of  yesterday  devised  for  his  certainly 
suffering  patient.  The  famous  materia  medica 
or  herbal  which  Li  Shi-chin  spent  thirty  years 
in  preparing,  a  work  published  in  1590,  con¬ 
tained  over  eighteen  hundred  prescriptions 
dear  to  the  heart,  though  I  fear  disastrous  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Chinese  invalid  pro-tem. 
Gallon  containers  would  not  have  sufficed  for 
some  of  these  prescriptions,  while  others — the 
least  virulent,  and  therefore  to  be  toyed  with— 
were  harbored  in  the  tiny  bottles  that  snuff 
was,  later,  to  usurp. 

Miniature  Chinese  bottles  found  in  Egypt 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  bottles  of  porcelain  con¬ 
taining  inscriptions  in  Chinese  from  the  Chin¬ 
ese  poets,  show  that  in  die  10th  Century  com¬ 
munication  already 


Glass  with  applied 
black  glass  band 


White  glass  with 
coral  tip  stopper 


Flat  porcelain  with 
painted  scene 


existed  between  the 
extreme  boundaries 
of  Asia.  Arabs 
traded  at  Canton 
and  Hangchow  to 
the  end  of  the  Sung 
Dynasty,  1278. 
These  little  bottles 
were  probably  used 
by  the  Arabs  for 
kohl,  the  black  sub¬ 
stance  with  which 
they  painted  their 
eyelashes.  S  i  x  t  y 
years  before  Li  Shi- 
chin’s  herbal — Pun 
tsao  was  its  title — 
tobacco  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  China, 
and  before  long  to¬ 
bacco  as  snuff  be¬ 
came  popular  and 
fashionable. 

Among  the  orna¬ 
mental  articles  of 
Chinese  dress,  says 
a  n  authority  o  n 
Eastern  costume,  in 
none  do  they  go  to 
so  much  expense  and 
style  as  in  the  snuff- 
bottle,  which  is  often 
carved  from  stone, 
amber,  agate  and 
other  rare  minerals 
with  most  exquisite 
taste.  Jade,  of 
course,  was  most 
precious  of  all  and 
often  imitated  in 
glass,  as  were  topaz, 
amethyst,  tourma¬ 
line,  amber  and 
other  materials. 


Bird  design  in 
carved  jade 


Carved  jade  in 
animal  design 


Carved  jade.  Temple  design 

Bishop  Collection  in  carved  jade 

Collectors  in  Europe  and  America  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  what  interesting  things  in  the 
way  of  snuff-bottles  the  Chinese  glass-worker 
produced. 

Chinese  Glass 

Of  Chinese  glass  Dr.  S.  W.  Bushnell  says: 
“All  the  technical  processes  .  .  .  used  in 

the  West  in  the  working  of  glass  have  been 
employed  in  their  turn  in  the  Middle  King¬ 
dom.  Blowing,  pressing,  and  casting  in  moulds 
have  long  been  known;  but  it  is  by  cutting, 
and  especially  by  deep  chiselling  and  under¬ 
cutting  of  pieces  made  by  several  layers  of 
different  color  that  the  Chinese  have  created 
their  most  original  productions.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  line  they  have  attained  a  surety  of  touch 
with  refined  taste  and  perfect  finish  of  work¬ 
manship,  that  have  not  been  surpassed  even 
by  the  masters  of  the  craft  of  the  16th  Cen¬ 
tury  in  Bohemia.  Chinese  carvers  in  glass 
have  always  been  inspired  by  glyptic  work  in 
jade  and  other  hard  stones.  .  .  .  Their 

work  in  these  lines  is  comparatively  easy,  as 
no  glass  is  so  hard  as  nephrite,  jadeite,  and 
rock-crystal.  .  .  .  The  glass  objects  made 

by  the  Chinese  are  generally  of  small  dimen¬ 
sions,  not  larger  than  the  jadeite  or  agate  carv¬ 
ings  which  are  posed  as  models.  The  ground 
is  either  translucent  or  opalescent,  and  it  is 
tinted  to  give  an  illusory  resemblance  to  the 
model  of  which  it  is  a  counterfeit  presentment; 
to  be  detected  only  by  a  minute  examination, 
or  by  tapping  it,  in  Chinese  fashion,  with  the 
finger-nail,  so  that  its  characteristic  ring  may 
betray  it.  The  little  vases  and  shaped  cups 
and  dishes  that  are  often  moulded  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  are  intended  to  stand  beside  the  ink 
palette  of  the  scholarly  writer,  and  are  specially 
designed  to  please  his  fancy.  They  are  fash¬ 


ioned  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  of  a  magnolia 
blossom,  or  of  a  tilted  lotus  leaf :  decorated  in 
relief,  outside  with  an  archaic  dragon,  a 
phoenix,  a  spray  of  prunus,  or  some  other  em¬ 
blematic  flower,  or  with  some  appropriate 
monogram,  with  a  sacred  Buddhist  or  Taoist 
symbol.  The  snuff-bottles  are  more  varied  in 
their  sculptured  designs,  being  decorated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  glyptic  artist,  with 
flowers,  animals,  familiar  scenes,  or  land¬ 
scapes,  lightly  projected  on  a  ground  of  con¬ 
trasted  shade.  A  snuff-bottle  of  plain  glass 
is  occasionally  painted  by  hand  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  pencilled  in  sepia  or  filled  in  with  colors. 
In  this  case  the  colors  are  painted  on  inside 
to  preserve  them  from  friction;  the  execution 
of  the  brush  work  through  the  narrow  opening 
of  the  bottle  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass 
being  a  perfect  marvel  of  skill  and  patience 
triumphing  over  self-imposed  restrictions,  such 
as  only  a  Chinese  artist  could  delight  in  and 


bring  to  a  successful 
result.”  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that 
the  Chinese  have 
never  made  claim  to 
the  d  i  s  c  o  v  e  r  y  of 
glass.  The  Chinese 
historical  work,  Wei 
Luo,  based  on  3rd 
Century  records, 
chronicles  that  ten 
colors  of  opaque 
glass  were  imported 
by  the  Chinese  from 
Rome  between  the 
years  221  and  264. 
The  Chinese  them¬ 
selves  did  not  learn 
the  art  of  glassmak¬ 
ing  until  the  5th 
Century. 

Porcelain  and  Jade 

The  fine  porcelain 
snuff-bottles  of  the 
Celestials  are  indeed 
things  to  be  treas¬ 
ured.  We  find  them 
in  endless  colors  and 
designs.  Some  are 
plain,  some  with  un¬ 
der-glaze  decoration, 
some  cased  with 
pierced  porcelain 
casing,  others  with 
moulded  decoration, 
and  still  others  with 
painted  decoration. 
Occasionally  one 
finds  a  porcelain 
bottle  whose  glaze 
intentionally  simu¬ 
lates  glass. 

( Continued  on  paqe 
68) 


Rare  carved  white 
jade.  C’hien  Lung 


Porcelain  with  re¬ 
lief  decorations 


Carved  and  deco¬ 
rated  porcelain 
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THE  GARDEN  BEAUTIFUL  is  the  GARDEN  USEFUL 

As  Can  be  Attested  by  Those  Who  Answered  the  Call  to 
Food  Gardening  Last  Year 

P.  S.  RIDSDALE 


GARDENS  have  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  poetry  and  of  romance 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  Dreamers 
and  philosophers  have  wandered  in 
them  and  found  there  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  their  songs  and  stories.  The 
great  poets  and  dramatists  have  re¬ 
velled  in  the  glories  of  gardens  and 
have  imagined  the  wonderful  scenes 
of  romance  for  which  the  natural 
surroundings  served  as  an  inspira¬ 
tional  setting. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  gar¬ 
dens  which  has  caused  man  from  the 
earliest  days  to  delight  in  them. 
From  the  great  natural  parks  which 
many  cities  throughout  the  world 
have  set  aside  as  breathing  and 
beauty  spots  down  to  the  smallest 
flower  garden  blooming  by  the  side  of 
a  little  home,  they  have  exhibited  as 
great  a  range  of  style  and  manner  as 
any  other  forms  of  outward  display 
which  man  has  prepared  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  entertainment. 

About  the  country  houses  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  thousands 
of  beautiful  suburban  homes  which 
surround  most  of  its  cities,  the  garden 
always  is  a  feature  of  the  place. 
There  when  the  weather  will  permit 
the  guests  are  often  received  and  en¬ 
tertained.  It  may  follow  the  lines  of 
the  formal  Italian  or  French  school 
of  landscape  gardening,  the  rather 
free  and  easy  style  of  the  English  type, 
or  be  a  combination  of  several  of  these 
varieties.  Whatever  its 
form,  it  portrays  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  any 
other  outward  symbol 
the  character  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  whom  it  belongs. 


vegetables  than  in  one  filled  with  well- 
trimmed  box  elder.  There  is  a  richer 
beauty  in  a  bed  of  fine  lettuce  than  in 
a  bed  of  pansies.  For  back  of  it  all 
today  is  the  spirit  of  a  devoted  patriot¬ 
ism.  The  man  who  plants  a  garden 
today  is  helping  to  make  his  home  and 
his  country  safe  for  democracy.  Every 
seed  he  sows,  every  vegetable  he  raises 
means  that  much  added  to  the  food 
supply  of  the  nation  and  to  the 
strength  of  democracy’s  fighting 
forces. 

With  the  great  and  growing  need 
for  food  to  feed  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  the  Allies  of  America, 
and  its  own  people,  there  is  a  spiritual 
beauty  about  a  garden  of  vegetables 
which  surpasses  that  of  a  sweet 
scented  garden  of  flowers.  Above 
every  home  garden  in  the  United 
States  there  is  floating  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  reality,  the  red,  white  and  blue  of 
the  American  flag.  Last  year  there 
were  planted  in  this  country  3,000,000 
home  gardens.  This  was  the  estimate 
of  the  War  Food  Garden  Commission, 
through  whose  encouragement  and  in¬ 
spiration  the  “war  garden”  movement 
was  started. 


Every  Home  a  Garden  Spot 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  a  nation 
of  gardens.  Certain  states  and  coun¬ 
ties  take  pride  in  being  referred  to  as 
“garden”  states  or  counties.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  of 
ever}7  individual  home 
in  that  portion  to  be 
known  as  “the  garden 
spot  of  America.” 
Nothing  could  be 
worthy  of  higher 
praise  than  such  a 
display  of  patriotism. 

There  was  a  time 
when  this  country 
might  truly  have  been 
called  a  nation  of 
gardens.  It  would  be 
well  if  such  a  day 
could  come  again.  It 
would  be  a  step  back¬ 
ward  which  would  be 
a  move  forward.  In 
the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  few  homes 
could  be  found  where 
there  was  not  growing, 
either  on  the  side  lot 
or  in  the  rear,  a  fine 
array  of  vegetables, 
from  whose  varied  as¬ 
sortment  the  family 
was  supplied  through¬ 
out  the  year  with  a 
considerable  portion 
of  its  food  supply. 

There  was  sound 
(Continued  on  p.  72) 


A  New  Expression  of 
Individuality 

Today  the  garden 
can  express  the  individ¬ 
uality  of  the  owner  in 
another  way.  It  has 
gained  a  new  power 
and  a  new  meaning. 
It  has  come  to  express 
another  side  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  character. 

The  garden  has  come 
to  stand  for  patriotism, 
and  every  American 
citizen  who  has  a  food 
garden  to  show  at  his 
home  is  wearing  a 
badge  of  liberty.  For 
food  will  help  to  win 
the  war;  and  rows  of 
red  beets  are  more  to  be 
desired  than  rows  of  red 
roses.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  more  precious  in 
a  garden  filled  with 
well-trimmed  green 


fir  jives 

A  war  garden  in  the  autumn,  showing  the 
celery  trenched  and  the  late  lettuce  heading 


There  is  genuine  beauty  in  a  well-kept  war  garden  with  its  straight 
rows  of  varying  plants,  like  ranks  of  soldiers  assembled  for  parade 
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T he  architecture 
is  an  adaptation 
of  Colonial  farm- 
house  designs 
dignified  and 
modernized  by  a 
balcony  over  the 
entrance  with  a 
wrought  iron 
balustrade.  The 
long,  low  lines  of 
the  porch  are  in 
harmony  with 
the  general  de¬ 
sign  of  the  house 
and  invite  sum¬ 
mer  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing 


Upstairs  the 
rooms  are  so  dis¬ 
posed  as  to  af¬ 
ford  light  and 
cross  ventilation 
for  all.  The  own¬ 
er’s  suite  con- 
t  ai  ns  bedroom, 
boudoir  and 
bath.  A  guest 
suite  occupies 
the  remainder  of 
the  front  of  the 
house,  with 
maid’s  room  and 
another  guest 
chamber  behind 


THE  RESIDENCE  or 
ROBERT  HASKINS, 
Esq. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


W.  DUNCAN  LEE,  Architect 


The  house  is 
built  around  a 
terrace  set  be¬ 
tween  the  ell  of 
the  service  quar¬ 
ters  and  the  sun 
room.  A  house- 
depth  hall  di¬ 
vides  the  down¬ 
stairs  rooms, 
giving  a  large 
living  room, 
which  is  further 
enlarged  by  a 
porch.  Dining 
room,  kitchen 
and  pantry  are 
on  the  other  side, 
running  back  in¬ 
to  the  ell 


A  n  interesting 
study  in  roof 
lines  is  presented 
by  the  rear  ele¬ 
vation.  Although 
they  are  broken, 
all  are  harmoni¬ 
ous  to  one  pitch. 
The  irregular 
fenestration  and 
the  use  of  lattice 
and  window 
boxes  give  this 
intimate  side  of 
the  house  a 
charm  that  will 
be  made  com¬ 
plete  when  the 
garden  is  fully 
developed 
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A  simple  test  for  soil  acidity  may  be  made 
with  blue  litmus  paper.  Dampen  the 
soil,  and  if  it  is  acid  the  paper  will  change 
to  a  reddish  color 


THE  soil  is  the  foundation  of  gardening. 

The  fully  competent  gardener  must  under¬ 
stand  soils  as  well  as  the  cultural  requirements 
of  the  various  vegetables  which  he  attempts 
to  grow.  Most  gardeners  are  inclined  to  neg¬ 
lect  this  side  of  the  gentle  art  of  growing 
things,  as  being  too  technical  and  as  requiring 
too  expert  knowledge  for  them  to  attempt  to 
become  really  familiar  with  it.  Soil  chem¬ 
istry,”  bacteria  that  look  as  though  they  had 
been  invented  in  Russia  and  then  translated 
into  German,  talk  about  hydrostatics  and  hy¬ 
groscopic  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  are  enough  to  discourage  the  lay¬ 
man  from  trying  to  find  the  time  to  pursue 
the  subject  further.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  the  whole  question  of  the  part  played 
by  the  soil  in  the  growing  of  successful  gar¬ 
dens  is  based  upon  commonly  known  princi¬ 
ples  and  ordinary  “horse  sense.” 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  soil  serves  a 
double  function.  First,  it  is  in  itself  a  source 
of  plant  food  which  is  required  to  support 
plant  growth.  Second,  it  serves  as  a  medium 
or  container  in  which  we  can  place  the  raw 
material — plant  food,  moisture,  air,  and  so 
forth — on  which  plant  growth  may  be  manu¬ 
factured.  The  soil,  to  express  it  in  another 
way,  is  at  once  the  manger  and  the  food  with¬ 
in  the  manger. 


GARDEN  SOILS,  GOOD  AND 

OTHERWISE 

The  Various  Chemical  and  Physical  Qualities  JJ  huh 
Affect  Plant  Growth,  and  How  the  Ideal  May  Be 
Approached— Simple  Tests  Anyone  Can  Make 

F.  F.  ROCKWELL 

Photographs  by  G.  W.  Harting 


ra  test  the  physical  consistency  of  the  soil,  dry  a  small  quantity,  weight  it  add  as 
nuch  water  as  it  will  absorb,  and  weigh  again.  The  increase  m  weight  should 

1  c+  XC\0/^-  - 7 
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The  water  absorbing  capacity  of  soil  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  size  of  the  soil 
particles.  From  left  to  right:  coarse  sand,  fine  sand,  silt  and  clay 
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Soil  Character  and  Productiveness 

The  soils  to  be  found,  even  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  area,  differ  so  much  from  each 
other  that  one  cannot  profitably  be  used  for 
gardening  purposes,  while  others  will  grow 
fairly  good  crops  of  vegetables  with  no  atten¬ 
tion  further  than  planting  and  cultivating 
them.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  beginner 
is  rather  apt  to  exaggerate  in  his  own  mind 
the  importance  of  the  natural  adaptability  for 
gardening  purposes  of  the  soil  at  his  disposal. 
All  but  the  very  poorest  of  soils  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions  may  be  made  to  give 
fairly  satisfactory  results  without  any  pro¬ 


hibitive  outlay  of  money  or  work.  And  only 
the  very  best  of  soils,  which  are  just  as  seldom 
encountered,  will  give  satisfactory  results  with¬ 
out  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener. 

Soils  differ  from  each  other  in  several  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  they  differ  as  to  origin;  some 
come  from  worn,  disintegrated  rocks,  others 
from  the  gradual  accumulation  of  decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter.  In  ordinary  farm  lands,  we  speak 
of  soils  as  being  clay,  loam,  sand  or  muck. 
Anyone  knows,  in  a  general  way,  what  the 
differences  between  these  are.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  of  these  are  found  in  unadulterated 


form  where  one  is  likely  to  have  gardening  to 
do.  Let  me  explain,  briefly,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  possessed  by  each,  so  far  as 
farming  or  gardening  is  concerned. 

In  a  clay  soil— it  may  be  “red”  or  “blue,” 
“white”  or  “black” — the  soil  particles  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fine.  This  in  itself  is  a  very  desirable 
thing  theoretically,  since  the  smaller  the  soil 
particles  are  the  more  thoroughly  is  the  plant 
food  they  may  contain  exposed  for  use  by  the 
roots  of  the  growing  crop.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  pure  clay  soils  when  wet  cannot  be 
worked,  and  contain  such  a  high  percentage 
of  water  that  the  growth  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
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mum  or  may  stop  altogether.  When  dry,  they 
are  likely  to  bake,  becoming  so  hard  that  they 
cannot  be  worked,  and  shutting  out  air  and 
moisture  from  the  plant  roots.  A  pure  clay 
soil,  therefore,  is  undesirable  for  gardening, 
although  it  may  be  fairly  rich  in  plant  food. 

A  sandy  soil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to 
contain  very  little  plant  food.  While  water 
passes  through  it  readily,  very  little  will  be 
retained.  While  it  may  be  cultivated  more 
conveniently  than  any  other  soil,  in  hot  weather 
it  becomes  so  loose  and  dry  that  growth  is 
soon  brought  to  a  standstill.  A  sandy  soil, 
therefore,  is  undesirable  for  gardening. 

Muck  soils,  in  their  natural  condition,  are 
almost  always  too  wet  for  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion.  When  they  have  been  drained  they  are 
usually  deficient  in  available  plant  food,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  as  “black  as  your  hat”  and 
therefore  look  “rich.”  In  some  cases,  they 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen, 
which  makes  for  luxuriant  growth  of  some 
things.  Such  soils  are,  however,  very  retentive 
of  moisture  and  can  be  worked  soon  after  wet 
weather  and  in  the  driest  of  weather— although 
they  may  be  so  light  and  spongy  that  some 
crops  can  be  grown  in  them  only  with  difficulty. 
While  such  things  as  celery  and  lettuce  may 
be  grown  upon  them,  the  root  crops  and  most 
of  the  other  vegetables  are  inclined  to  develop 
an  overabundance  of  leaf  growth  without  a 
correspondingly  good  growth  of  root  or  fruits. 
Muck  soils,  therefore,  while  better  than  either 
straight  clay  or  pure  sand  soil,  are  far  from 
satisfactory  for  general  gardening. 


Loam  soils — which  are  usually  designated 
as  either  clay  loams  or  sandy  loams — are  a 
combination  of  clay  or  sand  with  other  mate¬ 
rial  such  as  a  gradual  accumulation  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  which,  from  year  to  year,  has 
been  added  to  the  soil  through  the  growth  and 
decomposition  of  plants  and  grasses  of  various 
kinds.  A  loam  soil  may  or  may  not  be  sup¬ 
plied  naturally  with  plant  food,  and  may  have 
too  much  clay  or  too  much  sand  in  its  com¬ 
position.  It  is,  of  course,  better  than  either 
sand  or  clay  alone.  Usually,  however,  it  is  far 
from  ideal  both  in  its  contents  of  plant  food 
and  in  its  mechanical  character. 

In  connection  with  any  of  these  types  of 
soils,  there  are  also  other  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  One  is  the  exposure  of  the  land;  is 
it  sheltered  from  the  cold  north  and  northwest 
winds?  Does  it  lie  well  up  compared  to  the 
surrounding  country,  or  in  a  hollow  or  pocket  ? 
Is  the  sub-soil  beneath  it  such  that  any  surplus 
water  will  be  readily  carried  away  or  held 
back,  to  keep  the  surface  soil  wet? 

Ideal  Soils 

It  is  quite  certain,  therefore,  that  the  gar¬ 
dener  who  expects  to  find  ideal  garden  con¬ 
ditions  ready  made  for  his  use  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  disappointed.  The  method  which  he  will 
probably  have  to  follow  in  the  end,  and  the 
one  which  he  had  best  adopt  at  the  beginning, 
is  to  take  the  land  he  has  at  hand  and  build 
as  quickly  as  possible  toward  the  ideal.  He 
should  not  try  this,  that  and  the  other  thing, 
haphazard,  to  see  if  it  will  make  his  garden 


grow.  It  is  far  wiser  to  analyze  his  conditions 
and  to  set  about  correcting  them  systematically. 

What  is  the  ideal  soil  and  what  are  the  ideal 
conditions  for  general  gardening? 

First,  the  soil  should  be  very  porous,  to  per¬ 
mit  thorough  and  quick  drainage  of  any  sur¬ 
plus  water.  Second,  very  retentive  of  moisture 
so  it  will  not  suffer  too  quickly  from  dry 
weather.  Third,  it  should  rest  upon  a  sub¬ 
soil  that  can  carry  off  quickly  any  surplus  of 
moisture  passed  through  the  surface  soil. 
Fourth,  it  should  be  well  supplied  with  all 
the  necessary  plant  foods.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash.  Fifth,  it  should  be  of  a  character 
that  will  furnish  the  best  conditions  for  fur¬ 
thering  the  growth  of  soil  bacteria. 

Making  Your  Own  Tests 

The  first  question  for  the  gardener  to  solve, 
then,  is  how  he  can  make  his  soil  or  take  his 
soil  and  change  it  by  the  quickest  and  most 
economical  means  so  that  it  will  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  this  ideal. 

First  of  all,  your  soil  should  be  tested  for 
four  different  things:  one,  to  see  if  it  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  plant  food  and,  if  so,  in  what  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  plant  food;  two,  to  see  whether 
it  is  acid  or  “sweet”;  three,  to  determine 
whether  it  contains  the  proper  proportion  of 
humus;  four,  to  determine  whether  the  soil 
bacteria,  especially  those  favoring  the  growth 
of  legumes,  are  present  in  sufficient  quantities. 

This  may  sound  as  if  you  need  a  full- 
( Continued  on  page  66) 


The  use  oj  table  runners  is 
excellently  illustrated  in  the 
dining  room  oj  the  residence 
of  Dr.  C.  Osborne,  Boston, 
Mass.  Lee  Porter,  decorator 


[Below)  Linen  table  runner, 
19"  wide,  45"  long,  edged 
with  filet  lace  and  trimmed 
with  squares  oj  filet,  embroi¬ 
dery  and  cut  work.  $9.75 


Northend 


A  FOOTNOTE  on  TABLE  RUNNERS 


The  House  &  Garden  Shopping  Service  will  be  glad  to  purchase  these  for 
you  or  send  you  the  shops'  names.  Address,  19  West  44 th  St.,  New  York 


Certain  types  of  tables  can 
carry  runners  of  Madeira 
embroidery,  such  as  that 
shown  in  the  center  below. 
20"  wide  by  54"  long.  $9.50 


Used  with  or  without  a  col¬ 
or  mat,  the  runner  of  filet 
lace  pictured  below  would 
have  distinction.  17"  wide, 
44"  long,  $23.25 
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PICTURES 


Sane  Advice  on  the  Role  of  the  Picture  in  the  Decoration  of  a  Room  Design 
and  Color — ■ The  Beginnings  of  a  Collection 


YOU  consult  me  about  buying  a  picture. 

What  sort  of  a  consultant  are  you  looking 
for?  One  who  will  make  a  snap  venture  at 
your  symptoms  and  prescribe  nostrums,  or  one 
who  will  help  you  to  understand  your  own  case 
and  cooperate  with  you  in  treating  it? 

Too  many  people  want  to  be  saved  the  effort 
of  understanding  themselves  and  exercising 
their  own  will  and  judgment.  In  the  case  of 
pictures,  they  look  to  someone  who  professes 
to  be  an  expert  to  tell  them  whether  they  ought 
to  buy  a  picture  and,  if  so,  what  sort  of  one. 
Probably,  they  have  already  “put  it  up”  to  an 
architectural  expert  to  prescribe  the  type  of 
house  they  ought  to  live  in;  and  to  an  interior 
decorative  expert  how  it  should  be  decorated 
and  furnished.  They  deliver  themselves  soul 
and  body  into  the  hands  of  experts.  Granted 
that  the  experts  are  honest  and  competent  to 
give  good  value  for  the  money,  their  clients 
nevertheless  get  something  that  conforms  to 
the  taste  of  somebody  else  and  is  in  no  sense  an 
expression  or  part  of  their  own  lives. 

So  I  put  the  question :  Do  you  want  to  buy  a 
picture  yourself  or  have  someone  else  buy  it  for 
you?  If  you  wish  to  make  your  own  selection 
and  purchase  I  am  ready  to  cooperate  with 
you;  my  aim  being  to  help  you  to  discover  any 
inclination  of  your  own  that  may  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  you  should  choose  and  to 
suggest  to  you  certain  tests  by  which  you  may 
fortify  your  choice. 

Know  Your  Own  Home 

It  is  understood  then  that  you  yourself  are 
going  to  buy  a  picture — either  because  you 
have  been  led  to  think  that  a  picture  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  thing  in  itself,  or  because  you  have 
been  advised  that  it  is  needed  to  complete  the 
decoration  of  one  of  your  rooms.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  latter  case  first. 

Now,  you  ought  to  know  your  room  better 
than  I  can,  even  if  I  visit 
it,  because  you  have 
lived  in  it.  If  you  have 
not  already  summarized 
your  impressions  of  it, 
try  to  do  so.  What  is  its 
prevailing  characteris¬ 
tic?  Comfort  or  ele¬ 
gance  ?  Solidity  or  light¬ 
ness?  Formality  or  in¬ 
formality?  Would  you 
describe  the  feeling  of  it 
as  intensive  or  extensive  ? 

Has  it,  that  is  to  say,  a 
feeling  of  being  closed 
in,  concentrated,  sug¬ 
gestive  of  intimacy — the 
feeling  one  may  asso¬ 
ciate,  for  example,  with 
a  dining  room,  a  den,  a 
does  it  extend  a  welcome 
library  or  boudoir?  Or 
to  outside  influences,  as 
a  reception  room  or 
drawing  room,  which 
needs  a  throng  of  vis¬ 
itors  to  complete  its  ef¬ 
fect;  or  as  a  breakfast 
room,  morning  room  or 
bedroom  that,  especially 
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in  a  country  house,  seems  to  invite  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  morning  sunshine? 

The  answer  to  such  questions  as  these  will 
help  you  to  determine  what  character  of  picture 
to  select.  It  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  the  picture,  its  color-scheme,  whether  it 
shall  be  high  or  low  in  key,  solid  or  light  in 
texture,  rich  or  delicate  in  suggestion,  and 
whether  its  medium  shall  be  oil-paint,  water- 
color,  pastel  or  some  form  of  line  work,  such  as 
an  engraving,  etching  or  drawing. 

Easy— Too  Easy — Generalizations 

Now  on  all  these  points  if  you  are  playing 
merely  for  safety,  it  is  easy  to  generalize.  If 
your  dining  room,  for  example,  suggests  solid 
comfort,  and  is  furnished  in  darkish  or  low- 
toned  colors,  you  will  be  safe  in  selecting  a 
portrait  painted  in  oils  in  a  low  key;  that  is  to 
say,  without  the  introduction  of  clear,  bright 
light  and  with  pigments  that  are  very  little 
mixed  with  white.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
your  reception  room,  supposing  that  it  is  dec¬ 
orated  and  furnished  in  a  high  key  and  is  rich 
and  sumptuous  in  general  effect,  you  will  be 
safe  in  selecting  an  oil-painting  in  a  high  key, 
say  of  fruit  or  flowers;  whereas,  if  the  general 
impression  is  one  of  lightness  and  elegance,  a 
water-color  or  pastel  may  be  safely  used.  Or  in 
either  case,  a  landscape  or  figure  subject  may 
be  substituted,  especially  if  the  composition  is 
distinctly  decorative;  if,  that  is  to  say,  the 
artist  has  not  only  represented  objects  naturally 
but  has  also  arranged  the  masses  and  colors  of 
his  composition  so  that  they  form  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  pattern.  Again,  it  is  a  safe  generalization 
that,  if  the  room  suggests  intimacy,  you  may 
choose  a  picture  that  will  bear  looking  into, 
that  actually  invites  close  study- — a  quality 
which  particularly  distinguishes  etchings,  en¬ 
gravings  and  original  drawings. 

But,  after  all,  such  generalizations  have  the 


“The  Picture  Buyer,”  an  etching  by  John  Sloan 


value  merely  of  suggestion.  If  you  try  to  ap¬ 
ply  them  literally,  as  an  artisan  mechanically 
follows  the  specifications  put  into  his  hands, 
you  will  make  little  or  no  advance  in  personal 
judgment  and  taste.  They  are  of  no  real  value 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  prompt  your  own 
mental  activity,  your  own  observations  and 
conclusions,  and  may  lead  you  on  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  and  to  rely  upon  feelings  of  your 
own.  Then  you  will  discover  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  above  suggestions  that  cannot 
be  contradicted  in  practice. 

Value  of  Contrast 

For  example,  they  are  based  on  the  easy — 
too  easy — principle  of  like  fitting  like.  The 
clever  hostess  rejects  this  way  of  selecting 
guests  for  an  intimate  dinner  party ;  she  invites 
a  variety  of  tastes  and  temperaments,  so  that 
monotony  of  agreement  is  avoided  and  the  snap 
and  brilliance  of  the  occasion  are  enhanced  by 
contrasts.  And  contrast  equally  is  a  source  of 
piquancy  in  decoration. 

Thus,  to  reconsider  the  question  of  selecting 
a  picture  to  complete — say,  as  an  overmantel 
panel — the  decoration  of  your  reception  room. 
Suppose  that  the  prevailing  color  of  the  latter 
is  a  delicate  rose;  your  picture,  in  order  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  accent — a  culmination — to  the  color 
scheme,  will  do  well  to  offer  a  contrast.  It  may 
be  one  composed  of  similarities  or  of  differ¬ 
ences.  A  contrast  of  similarities  can  be  secured 
by  a  picture  that  introduces  richer  hues  or 
deeper  tones  of  rose,  extending  to  crimson; 
while  for  a  contrast  of  difference  you  may  re¬ 
sort  to  a  predominance  of  the  complementary 
colors,  blue  and  yellow,  either  separately  or  in 
their  combination — green. 

You  can  readily  see  what  opportunities  of 
refinement  of  taste  this  offers  to  the  buyer  of  a 
picture  that  is  to  form  the  accent  of  the  room. 
It  demands,  in  fact,  that  the  intelligent  buyer 
of  a  picture  shall  culti¬ 
vate  as  nice  a  sense  of 
color  as  a  lady  of  dis¬ 
criminating  taste  em¬ 
ploys  in  the  color  scheme 
of  her  costume.  Of 
course  a  lady  can  dress 
well  without  this  color 
sense,  by  leaving  every 
initiative  and  decision  to 
her  dressmaker.  But  I 
suppose  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  those  who 
dress  with  really  per¬ 
sonal  distinction  are  the 
ones  who  can  cooperate 
with  the  dressmaker 
through  having  this  feel¬ 
ing  for  design  and  color. 
And  the  same  holds  good 
in  the  selection  of  house¬ 
hold  decoration.  You 
cannot  leave  everything 
to  the  professional  dec¬ 
orator  and  expect  your 
room  to  have  a  distinc¬ 
tion  personal  to  yourself. 

And  speaking  of  de¬ 
sign,  it  is  the  eye  for  line 
( Continued  on  page  82) 
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The  latest  note  in  decoration,  a  domestic 
print  of  Egyptian  design.  Bold  colors 
on  black,  dark  blue,  gray,  orange,  misty 
blue  and  taupe.  36”  wide,  85  cents 


What  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a  simple  country  cottage  dining  room  than  this  checked 
cretonne?  It  comes  in  four  colors-violet,  brown,  tan  and  rose  each  on  a  white  ground.  It  would 
plain  edging  of  the  same  color  as  the  design.  It  measures  32  wide  and  is 
priced  at  60  cents  a  yard 


look  very  well  with  a 


HE  FABRICS  THAT 
roniu  TM  THE  SPRING 


There  is  a  decided  Japanese  feeling  in 
the  design  of  this  new,  heavy  cretonne. 
Novel  coloring — blue  and  dark  green  are 
the  predominating  colors  on  a  natural 
linen  ground.  It  would  be  most  suitable 
for  a  living  room  in  the  country,  and 
very  attractive  on  a  screen.  It  is  36" 
wide  and  sells  for  $1.25  a  yard 


Another  delightful  cretonne 
for  the  nursery  is  called 
“Sleeping  Beauty,”  showing 
the  figures  of  a  fairy  tale  in 
delicate  colors  interwoven  on 
a  pale  yellow  ground.  Six 
other  ground  tones  are  avail¬ 
able.  It  comes  36"  wide.  The 
price  is  $1.35  a  yard 


All  the  nursery  rhymes  come 
to  mind  when  you  see  this  cre¬ 
tonne.  It  has  a  soft  green 
background  with  terra  cotta 
and  black  and  white  in  the 
design.  Besides  being  only  55 
cents  a  yard,  it  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  being  gay 
but  not  perishable 


The  rage  for  the  Directoire 
has  extended  to  less  expensive 
cretonnes.  This  French  cotton 
print  has  small  octagonal  me¬ 
dallions  of  quaint  little  people 
on  a  green  and  white  striped 
ground.  Also  comes  in  a  gold, 
copper  color  and  gray  stripes. 

36"  wide.  $1.20  a  yard 


Of  the  dozens  of  new  designs  oi 
fabrics  the  House  &  Garden 
Shoppers  have  chosen  these  seven 
as  representative  types.  They 
are  all  good  designs,  moderate 
in  price  and  adaptable  to  many 
kinds  of  rooms.  The  names  of 
the  shops  will  be  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation,  or  you  may  purchase 
these  fabrics  through  the  Shop¬ 
ping  Service,  House  &  Garden, 
19  West  44 th  St.,  New  York  City 


Right)  Very  decorative  is 
his  bold  patterned  cotton 
■retonne  with  its  gay  rose, 
olue  and  mauve  flowers  on 
a  gray  ground.  It  is  an 
English  block  print,  31" 
wide,  and  sells  at  $1.90  a 
yard.  Its  brilliant  coloring 
would  add  cheer  to  the 
country  house  living  room 
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SPANISH  WALL  FURNITURE  of  the  18th  CENTURY 

The  Influence  of  Other  Continental  Furniture  Modes  on  the 
Product  of  Iberian  Cabinet  Makers 

HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN  and  ABBOT  McCLURE 


work  was  undertaken,  even  though  the  source 
of  inspiration  was  obviously  indicated.  And 
it  is  this  patently  national  quality,  grafted  upon 
each  stock  of  foreign  derivation,  that  gives 
18th  Century  Spanish  furniture  its  peculiar 
piquancy  and  not  a  little  of  its  charm.  There 
is  a  certain  undeniable  fascination  in  finding 
pieces  whose  affinities  are  plainly  Queen  Anne 
or  Sheraton,  for  instance,  and  yet  “they  are 
clothed  in  Spanish  garb  and  speak  Spanish.” 
It  is  this  element  of  national  quality  that  gives 
18th  Century  Spanish  furniture  its  value  to  us 
in  decorative  practice  and  creates  its  applica¬ 
bility  to  certain  situations  that  nothing  else  can 
quite  so  fully  satisfy.  It  sometimes  exhibits  a 
robust,  full-blooded  gorgeousness  and  dash,  re¬ 
flecting  the  passion, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  na¬ 
tional  temperament,  for 
colorful  display  and 
pomp;  again,  it  dis¬ 
closes  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  delicacy  and,  in  so 
doing,  echoes  to  an¬ 
other  and  not  less  im¬ 
portant  characteristic  in 
the  complex  Iberian 
disposition. 

Throughout  Europe, 
the  18th  Century  was  a 
period  when  all  the  re¬ 
finements  of  furnishing 
had  reached  the  highest 
point  of  elaborate  de¬ 
velopment.  Spain,  with 
its  innate  love  of  luxury 
and  inherent  penchant 
for  elegance,  was  not 
behind  other  countries 
in  her  taste  for  lavish 
household  appoint¬ 
ments.  In  the  Spanish 
wall  furniture  of  the 
day,  therefore,  we  find 
all  the  items  that  en¬ 
tered  into  the  same 
category  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  one  or  two 
besides  that  were  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Spanish  usage. 

Oriental  Influence 


{Below)  Walnut  pafz- 
rela  with  red  shell  inlaid 
panels  and  wood  inlay 
arabesques.  C.  1690 


Blue  lacquer  bureau 
bookcase,  closed, 
with  gold  decora¬ 
tions.  Circa  1715- 
1720 


In  point  of  date,  one 
of  the  earliest  pieces 
illustrated  is  a  small 
cabriole-legged  wall  or 
console  table  painted 
black  and  bearing,  on 
the  underframing,  poly¬ 
chrome  decorations  con- 
siting  o  f  foliage  and 
flowers  on  a  light 
ground,  all  executed  in 
"the  Chinese  taste”  but 
unmistakably  the  work 


Same  lacquer  book¬ 
case  open,  showing 
drawer  arrange¬ 
ment.  Courtesy  of 
T  raver 


NOT  all  18th  Century  Spanish  furniture  is 
essentially  Spanish. 

The  Spanish  furniture  of  an  earlier  date, 
whatever  similarity  to  the  mobiliary  creations 
originating  in  other  parts  of  Europe  it  may 
have  exhibited,  was,  nevertheless,  so  over¬ 
whelmingly  Spanish  in  its  general  character 
that  there  is  no  mistaking  its  identity. 

In  the  18th  Century,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
channels  of  outside  influences  were  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  varied,  and  the  outside  influences  them¬ 
selves  were  so  potent  and  permeating  that  their 
successive  effects  upon  Spanish  furniture  design 
produced  a  manifest  cosmopolitanism.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  vigor  of  Iberian 
originality,  so  abundantly  evident  in  preceding 
periods,  had  consider¬ 
ably  abated.  Spain  was 
now,  in  her  era  of  crea- 
t  i  v  e  impoverishment, 
she  was  borrowing  back 


again  in  a  diluted  and 
altered  condition  what 
she  had  given.  More¬ 
over,  the  trend  of  po¬ 
litical  and  economic 
circumstances,  and  the 
shifting  of  fashion  cen¬ 
tres  consequent  on  the 
growth  of  commerce 
and  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities,  had  opened  the 
door  to  an  increased 
influx  of  English  and 
French  ideas  as  well  as 
to  the  actual  importa¬ 
tion,  to  some  extent,  of 
furniture  and  other 
household  equipment 
from  those  countries,  an 
importation  that  pro¬ 
duced  very  visible  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  handi¬ 
work  of  native  Spanish 
artisans.  The  case  of 
Spain,  in  the  matter  of 
furniture  styles,  was 
closely  analogous  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Italy 
during  the  same  period. 


A  small  marbled  and 
gilt  “Bilboa”  mirror. 
Made  about  1770. 
Courtesy  of  Trover 


Spanish  Individuality 

But  despite  the  man¬ 
ifest  effects  of  outside 
influences  and  the 
aping  of  foreign  fash¬ 
ions,  Spanish  individ¬ 
uality  could  not  fail  to 
assert  itself  any  less 
than  could  Italian  in¬ 
dividuality  under  like 
conditions.  It  imparted 
a  strong  bias  of  dis¬ 
tinctively  national  in¬ 
terpretation  to  whatever 
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Large  painted  cupboard  or  press  on 
stand.  The  color  is  greenish  blue 
ground  with  polychrome  decorations. 
Courtesy  of  C.  M.  Traver  Co. 


reasonable  to  infer  that  the  design  for  these 
table  legs  of  archaic  cabriole  type,  as  well  as 
the  inspiration  for  the  apron  form,  came  di¬ 
rectly  from  a  Chinese  source  through  a  Portu¬ 
guese  channel. 

The  blue  lacquer  bureau  bookcase  with  gold 
decorations,  a  slightly  later  piece  than  the 
table,  shows  a  further  development  of  the  cur¬ 
vilinear  influence  in  the  more  mellow,  flowing 
curve  of  the  caribole  legs,  the  shaping  of  the 

stretchers  and  the  lines 
of  the  cresting  with  its 
cartouche  -  shaped  per¬ 
foration  which  is  quite 
Baroque  as  well  as 
quite  Chinese. 


(Left)  A  carved  and 
gilt  wood  fire  screen, 
made  about  1750,  shout¬ 
ing  the  Rococo  influ¬ 
ence.  Traver. 


A  red  lacquer  bureau 
bookcase  with  gold  deco¬ 
rations,  made  about  1705. 
The  inside  shows  gilt  and 
polychrome  decorations. 
Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Showman 


The  Vigor'of  Contour 

This  early  18th  Cen¬ 
tury  Spanish  furniture 
commands  our  respect¬ 
ful  attention  and  study, 
study  from  which  we 
shall  certainly  gain 
more  than  one  note  of 
inspiration  for  profit¬ 
able  employment  in  our 
own  decoration.  There 
is  a  certain  downright, 
buxom  vigor  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  a  freedom  of 
line  about  much  of  that 
contrast  rather  strongly 
with  the  comparative 
restraint  of  contour  ob¬ 
servable  in  contempo¬ 
rary  English  furniture. 
Were  it  not  for  this 
same  free-flowing  sweep 
and  rotundity  of  curve 
and  the  generally  rapid 
activity  of  line  the 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Probably  of  English  make  for  the  Span¬ 
ish  market,  a  cabinet  on  stand.  Walnut 
oystered  veneer  with  pearl  wood  inlay. 
Traver 


of  an  Occidental  hand.  The  significant  fea¬ 
ture  about  this  piece,  seemingly  an  unimport¬ 
ant  object  but  really  telling  an  important  story, 
is  the  contour  of  the  legs  and  the  treatment  of 
the  apron.  While  they  bespeak  the  rising  as¬ 
cendency  of  the  curvilinear  influence  in  fur¬ 
niture,  which  was  coincident  in  time  with  the 
later  phases  of  Baroque  expression  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  which  was  to  dominate  furniture 
design  for  many  years  to  come,  they  do  more 


than  that.  The  excep¬ 
tionally  bold  and  high¬ 
shouldered  line  of  the 
legs  is  virtually  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  contour  of 
old  Chinese  “inverted 
pear’’  shaped  jars;  like¬ 
wise,  the  vigorous  out¬ 
line  of  the  convex, 
shaped  apron,  which 
projects  from  the  un¬ 
derframing,  is  plainly 
reminiscent  of  analog¬ 
ous  lines  displayed  by 
early  Chinese  teakwood 
stands  and  other  pieces 
of  furniture.  As  we 
know  from  history  the 
development  o  f  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Orient 
through  the  agency  of 
Portuguese  enterprise, 
and  as  we  know  also  to 
what  extent  the  Span¬ 
iards  were  indebted  to 
their  Portuguese  neigh¬ 
bors  for  much  of  what 
was  best  in  their  mo- 
biliary  art,' it  is  not  un- 


( Above)  Console  with 
cabriole  legs,  painted 
black  with  polychrome. 
Chinese  decorations.  C. 
1700.  Traver 
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The  architectural  design  was  inspired  by  an  old  cottage  in 
Surrey.  .4  study  of  the  general  lines  and  details  shows  how 
successfully  this  inspiration  has  been  worked  out.  The  roof 
lines  have  an  interesting  and  harmonious  pitch.  Rough, 
variegated  slates  laid  in  a  random  fashion  give  color  to  the 
roof.  To  the  rich  texture  of  the  walls  is  added  the  interest 
of  an  occasional  advanced  header.  Casement  windows 
enhance  the  effect  of  cosiness  and  complete  the  picture 


A  COTTAGE 

on  the  ESTATE  of  GEORGE  ARENTS,  Jr.  Esq. 

RYE,  NEW  YORK 

LEWIS  CO  LI  ALBRO,  Architect 

Photographs  by  Buckly 


The  entrance  is  a  composition  in 
itself.  Eaves  swing  down  low,  with 
a  pent  roof  covering  the  door  and  the 
windows.  A  broad  breasted  chimney 
intervenes,  capped  with  decorative 
brick  tops  and  chimney  pots.  The 
entrance  is  flanked  by  fine  old  box. 
The  path  is  of  broken  flagstones 


The  plan  illustrates  a  cottage  built 
primarily  for  farmhouse  life,  with  a 
combination  kitchen  and  living  room. 
Four  bedrooms  and  a  large  bath  are 
on  the  second  floor.  It  is  a  plan  that 
can  readily  be  adapted  to  small  fam¬ 
ily  use.  The  space  is  sensibly  di¬ 
vided  and  the  dining  room  eliminated 


y 
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North  end 

A  LITTLE 


PORTFOLIO  o  1  GOOD  INTERIORS 


A  mellow  furniture  composition,  distinguished  for  its  appreciation  of  the  styles,  is  found  in  this 
grouping  in  the  home  of  Demarest  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass.  The  chairs  are  early  17th  Century 
Italian,  upholstered  in  rich  gold  brocade;  the  console  is  late  l&th  Century  Italian;  the  mirror  has  a 
Spanish  Renaissance  frame.  To  the  composition  is  given  a  worthy  background  of  paneled  natural 

wood.  Lee  Porter  of  Wingate  &  Son,  decorator 
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Fuermann 

Four  rooms  from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Laurance  H.  Armour,  Lake 
Forest,  III.  The  living  room  combines  in  restraint  18 th  Century  Italian, 
French  and  some  English  furniture.  Walls  pale  Adam  green,  rug  gray 


The  simplicity  of  the  dining  room  is  found  in  the  paneled  background, 
the  fireplace  atid  the  combination  of  Heppelwhite  chairs  with  a  Phyfe 
table.  Vertical  lines  of  hangings  counteract  the  effect  of  broad  doors 
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The  library  is  a  comfortable  working  room,  with  dignified  open  shelves, 
deep  and  comfortable  chairs  and  a  painted  writing  table  in  front  of 
the  windows.  Miss  Gheen,  decorator  of  these  rooms 


In  this  bedroom  the  curtains  are  champagne  colored  silk  with  blue  fringe. 
The  cabinet  is  an  18 th  Century  Italian  reproduction.  A  late  \Sth  Cen¬ 
tury  Italian  window  seat  serves  for  dressing  table  bench 
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As  a  flooring  for  a 
country  house  en¬ 
trance  hall,  no  me¬ 
dium  is  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  a  paved  floor. 
This  is  from“Allon- 
by,”  Laverock,  Pa., 
the  residence  of 
Charles  Platt,  3rd, 
Esq.  J.  P.  Simms, 
architect 


Another  type  of  en¬ 
trance  hall  has  a 
pattern  of  small  ir¬ 
regular  quarries 
studded  with  loz¬ 
enge-shaped  inserts, 
the  tiles  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  border 
the  same  tone  as  the 
walls,  giving  a  rug 
effect.  Wilson  Eyre 
y  Mcllvaine,  archi¬ 
tects 


The  paved  floor  con¬ 
trasts  well  with  the 
wood  floor  and  also 
blends  harmoniously 
with  it.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the 
short  gallery  above. 
It  is  paved  with  red 
quarry  tiles.  Ed¬ 
mund  B.  Gilchrist, 
architect 


A  paved  floor  allows 
greater  latitude  than 
does  a  carpeted  floor 
in  the  choice  of 
hangings  used  with 
it.  In  the  living  room 
below,  the  dark  red 
decorative  tile  floor 
gives  a  setting  to  the 
tapestry.  Courtesy  of 
George  Lei  and: 

Hunter 


It  is  a  fallacy  that  paved  floors 
are  necessarily  cold,  cheerless 
and  uncomfortable.  One  can 
have  as  many  or  as  few  rugs  as 
desired,  and  from  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  point  of  view  the  ar¬ 
rangement  lightens  work,  as 
such  a  floor  can  be  readily 
mopped  up.  Moreover,  it  has 
visible  solidity  which  conveys 
a  satisfying  sense  to  the  eye. 
Both  these  points  are  illustrated 
in  the  living  room  shown  below. 
The  floor  is  paved  with  small 
biscuit-colored  quarries.  A  hall¬ 
way  adjoining  is  paved  with 
checkered  black  and  white  mar¬ 
ble  tiles.  George  Howe,  architect 
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PAVED  FLOORS  AND  GALLERIES 

Brick ,  Tile  and  Cement  and  the  Effects  That  Can  he  Gotten 
With  Them  Inside  the  House 

THOMAS  BRABAZON 


A  PAVED  floor  is  sanatory;  it  is  likewise 
fireproof  and  easily  kept  clean.  Doubt¬ 
less,  if  one  tried  a  bit,  one  might  discover  sev¬ 
eral  other  sterling  qualities  to  recommend  the 
aforesaid  paved  floors  to  the  favorable  consid¬ 
eration  of  householders  and  house  builders. 

The  Gamut  of  Materials 

To  give  a  short  summary  of  possible  ma¬ 
terials,  a  paved  floor  may  be  laid  with  stone, 
with  brick,  with  tile,  with  cement  or  with  any 
combination  of  them  that  may  seem  desirable  to 
the  persons  concerned.  The  general  heading 
of  stone,  of  course,  includes  marble  and  mosaic, 
and  there  may  be  as  many  kinds  of  stone  floor¬ 
ing  as  there  are  kinds  of  stone  and  they  may 
be  laid  in  as  many  fashions  and  patterns  as  it 
is  within  the  mind  of  man  to  devise.  Tiles 
afford  a  well-nigh  inexhaustible  diversity  in 
color,  texture  and  pattern;  cement  and  its  cog¬ 
nate  compositions,  such,  for  instance,  as  teraz- 
zo,  offer  a  far  greater  scope  of  variety  in  agree¬ 
able  treatments  than  most  people,  who  have  not 
carefully  investi¬ 
gated  the  subject, 
imagine — not  at  all 
the  deadly  monotony 
of  a  repulsive,  harsh 
and  unsympathetic 
gray  surface  usually 
associated  with  raw 
cement,  especially  if 
tiles  be  in  some  way 
incorporated  with 
the  composition. 

Finally,  even  the  de¬ 
spised  and  common¬ 
place  brick  may  be 
endowed  with  digni¬ 
ty  and  distinguished 
charm  if  handled  in 
a  straightforward, 
unaffected  manner, 
and  kept  free  of  any 
display  of  labored 
and  faddish  ‘stunts.’ 

The  places  for 
which  paved  floors, 
of  any  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  just  enumerated, 
are  obviously  and 
eminently  suitable 
are  halls  and  long 
galleries  or  passage 
ways,  solaria  or  en¬ 
closed  sun  porches, 
conservatories  and 
“masters’  ”  offices  or 
“  dens  ”  —  an  un¬ 
pleasant  term  dis¬ 
agreeably  r  e  m  i  n  i  s- 
cent  of  b  o  n  e  -  b  e- 
strewn  lairs — where 
the  presence  of  guns, 
fishing  rods  and 
tackle,  sports’  para¬ 
phernalia  and  all 
the  sundry  small 
adjuncts  incident  to 
country  residence,  to 
say  nothing  of  emer¬ 


gency  footwear  for  inclement  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  frequent  comings  in  and  goings 
out  of  gardeners  and  other  retainers  in  hob¬ 
nailed  shoes,  would  auger  ill  for  a  be-rugged  or 
be-carpeted  or  polished  wood  floor.  Outside  of 
bath-rooms,  pantries  and  kitchens,  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  places  naturally  suggest  themselves 
to  conventionally  minded  folk  as  suitable  for 
paved  floors,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
paved  floor  should  not  equally  well  appear  in 
any  other  room  in  the  house,  either  upstairs  or 
down.  Thank  heaven,  we  are  rapidly  passing 
beyond  that  artificial  stage  of  social  develop¬ 
ment  in  which  there  must  be  in  every  house 
some  depressing,  unserviceably  furnished  and 
generally  uncomfortable  room  which  nobody 
ever  uses  when  they  can  help  it,  call  it  parlor, 
reception  room,  drawing  room  or  what  you  will 
— its  actual  existence  is  a  libel  upon  the  ideal 
represented  by  each  of  these  names — and  we 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  insist  upon 
having  only  rooms  that  we  can  all  use, 
all  the  time  if  we  choose,  with  pleasure  and 

satisfaction. 

The  Livable  Qualities 


Now,  in  such  a 
genial  room,  into 
which  all  the  house¬ 
hold  can  come  with 
freedom  and  in 
whose  enticement 
they  feel  disposed  to 
linger,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why 
there  should  not  be 
a  paved  floor  if  the 
owners  fancy  its 
very  human  and 
substantial  charm. 


The  hall  floor  in  the 
residence  of  Henry  C. 
Mercer,  Esq.,  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  is 
paved  with  cement  in 
which  have  been  in¬ 
serted  decorative  de¬ 
vices  in  dark  red  tiles 


The  library  in  the 
residence  shows  the 
use  of  small  dark  red 
octagonal  tiles  studded 
with  decorative  tile 
medallions  showing 
the  same  color 


In  the  first  place,  the  idea  that  it  is  necessarily 
cold,  cheerless  and  uncomfortable  is  an  utter 
fallacy,  as  those  who  have  escaped  far  enough 
from  the  trammels  of  convention  to  try  it  know 
by  experience.  One  can  have  as  many  or  as 
few  rugs  as  desired,  and  from  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  point  of  view,  this  arrangement  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  manageable.  Furthermore,  children, 
dogs,  cats  and  other  personages  who  will  not 
or  cannot  use  the  door  mat  upon  entering  the 
house,  can  come  in  freely  on  a  paved  floor  with¬ 
out  calling  forth  disapproving  glances;  grow¬ 
ing  plants  can  be  set  about  and  watered  without 
the  fear  of  spoiling  something;  and  in  every 
other  way  the  daily  small  things  that  mean  so 
much  and  make  so  large  a  part  of  family  life 
can  go  on  unhampered  by  the  restraint  that  al¬ 
ways  attends  the  presence  of  flooring  or  of  floor 
covering  of  a  damageable  complexion.  The 
right  kind  of  paved  floor  in  a  living  room  is 
really  a  humanizing  factor  in  family  life.  It 
possesses  a  sturdy  adaptability  to  all  the  moods 
of  a  room  and  of  the  family  who  occupy  it  and, 
like  an  old  shoe,  the  longer  it  is  trodden  the 
more  friendly  and  comfortable  it  grows.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  a  floor  is  primarily  a  foundation, 
and  the  visible  solidity  of  a  paved  floor  carries 
a  satisfying  sense  of  conviction  to  the  eye.  So 
much  for  the  psychological  effect  of  a  paved 
floor  upon  the  people  who  live  with  it.  What  is 
true  of  paved  floors  in  living  rooms  is  equally 
true  of  paved  floors  in  dining  rooms  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  house. 

Their  Decorative  Value 

And  now  we  come  to  discuss  paved  floors 
from  the  solely  decorative  point  of  view.  In 
this  connection  there  are  certain  general  con¬ 
siderations  that  apply  to  all  paved  floors,  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  material.  To  begin  with,  the 
( Continued  on  page  86) 
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A  VARIETY 


o 

CURTAIN 


{Left)  What  could  be 
more  dainty  for  the 
country  house  than  the 
old-fashioned  dotted 
swiss  or  net  curtains  P 
These  have  a  quaint 
touch  in  the  ruffles  of 
varying  sizes,  all  edged 
with  an  odd  little  ball 
fringe.  Miss  M.  A. 
Lewis  was  the  decorator 


f 

BINDINGS 


{Right)  For  silk  cur¬ 
tains  a  double  row  of 
diamond-shaped,  picot- 
edged  fluting  in  two 
colors.  Under  row  a 
deep  rose,  top  row  same 
shade  as  curtains  —  a 
delicate  fawn.  A  great 
variety  of  color  combi¬ 
nations  is  possible.  Miss 
M.  A.  Lewis,  decorator 


Ecru  colored  net  gathered  into  a  6" 
band  of  crocheted  filet  insertion  makes 
this  glass  curtain.  The  weight  of  the 
insertion  keeps  the  curtain  in  place 


One  of  the  most  delightful 
boudoirs  we  ever  saw  was 
done  with  mauve  as  a  color 
basis.  The  curtains  were 
deep  cream  taffeta  with  a 
puffing  of  the  mauve  taffeta 
and  caught  back  in  this 
fashion.  The  treatment  is 
possible  in  many  pleasing 
color  combinations 


Bind  chintz  curtains  with  1J4" 
piping  of  silk  the  shade  of  the 
chintz  you  wish  to  have  predomi¬ 
nate.  Miss  M.  A.  Lewis,  decorator 


{Below)  Heavy  linen  curtains 
embroidered  with  wool  or  a 
strong  mercerized  linen  thread. 
All  black  designs  on  deep  yellow 


For  the  formal  drawing 
room,  the  dignity  of  this 
window  treatment  is  unde¬ 
niable.  Heavy  leaf  green 
taffeta  edged  with  a  black 
and  green  2"  silk  fringe. 
Inner  curtains  of  thin  silk 
with  a  self  tone  tassel  to 
give  weight  and  interest 
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Whitman 


VISTAS  IN  THE  GARDEN 


Wherever  possible  the  shrubbery  should  be  so  set  out  in  the  garden  as  to  afford  vistas. 
This  is  especially  advisable  if  the  garden  commands  a  distant  view  of  great  beauty. 
In  this  garden,  attached  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Day  at  Mamaroneck,  N. 
the  rule  of  vistas  has  been  well  applied 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  SWEET  PEAS 


Cultural  Facts  that  Ensure  Success  in  Growing  Your  Own — Why  Ninety-eight  Per  Cent 

of  Flower  Quality  Depends  upon  the  Grower 

WILLIAM  C.  McCOLLOM 


'T'HE  popularity  of 

A  the  sweet  pea  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  fad.  Other 
flowers  come  and  go:  at 
the  height  of  their  popu¬ 
larity  the  pendulum  of 
public  sentiment  swings 
the  other  way.  For  isn’t 
it  a  fact  that  a  great  many 
of  our  popular  flowers 
have  hard  and  fast  limi¬ 
tations?  After  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection  is  at¬ 
tained,  the  flowers  re¬ 
spond  no  further;  they 
become  monstrosities, 
they  lose  their  form,  their 
color,  or  some  other  es¬ 
sential.  This  is  not  true 
of  sweet  peas,  which 
have  been  improving 
steadily  for  two  hundred 
years.  Their  stems  have  lengthened,  their 
flowers  increased  in  size  and  numbers,  with  a 
great  improvement  in  form,  range  of  color, 
and  no  loss  of  fragrance. 

Of  course,  the  importance  of  the  sweet  pea 
lies  largely  in  its  value  as  a  cut  flower.  When 
well  grown  it  has  sufficient  length  of  stem 
for  all  purposes — stems  over  22"  in  length 
have  been  exhibited.  The  flowers  are  without 
doubt  the  finest  formed  of  any  of  the  more 
easily  grown  kinds,  and  the  range  of  color  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  annual.  For  garden 
effects,  too,  sweet  peas  are  ideal.  They  can  be 
grouped  in  perennial  plantings  by  using  poul¬ 
try  wire  columns  to  support  the  vines;  they 
can  be  grown  in  tubs  for  piazza  or  house  deco¬ 
ration,  or  with  special  supports  such  as  huge 
globes,  pyramids,  umbrellas,  etc.  The  quality 
of  the  flowers  is  98  per  cent  dependent  upon 
the  grower.  You  can  blame  no  one  but  your¬ 
self  if  your  sweet  peas  are  not  good. 

The  Sweet  Pea’s  Origin 

The  sweet  pea  came  originally 
from  Sicily,  Ceylon  and  Sar¬ 
dinia,  each  land  contributing 
different  colored  specimens.  If 
we  could  see  what  these  small, 
short  stemmed,  miserable  colored 
flowers  were  like  we  would  have 
a  direct  answer  to  those  who 
continually  shout  about  how 
Nature  cares  for  her  own.  She 
does  care,  but  not  with  the  same 
degree  of  perfection  that  man 
does.  The  sweet  pea  entered  the 
commercial  field  about  1700,  and 
it  is  only  since  that  time  that 
you  can  estimate  the  improve¬ 
ments.  Then  the  wings  were  no 
larger  than  the  standards,  while 
today  they  measure  fully  2" 
across  in  first  class  flowers.  The 
stems  were  2"  or  3"  long,  while 
now  they  are  almost  2'. 

Sweet  peas  are  the  most  re¬ 
sponsive  flowers  we  have  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  If  you  scatter  a  little 
fertilizer  at  the  base  of  the 


plants  the  hungry  little 
white  roots  will  soon 
come  up  and  get  it.  If 
the  plants  are  wilting,  a 
little  water  sets  them  im¬ 
mediately  erect,  strong 
and  sturdy.  Their  one 
weakness  is  a  dislike  of 
hot  weather,  and  this  is 
being  gradually  but  sure¬ 
ly  overcome  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  varieties  that 
have  more  heat-resisting 
power. 

There  are  two  distinct 
methods  of  handling 
sweet  peas  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  and  north¬ 
wards.  One  is  to  sow 
the  seeds  in  pots  in  the 
greenhouse  some  time 
during  late  February  or 
early  March,  and  after  a  hardening  process 
to  set  the  plants  out  when  the  weather  is  favor¬ 
able.  The  other  is  to  sow  directly  into  rows 
out  of  doors,  just  as  early  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  The  former  method  is  preferred, 
but  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  lovers  of 
this  grand  flower  have  a  greenhouse. 

Starting  Seeds  Indoors 

When  starting  indoors  several  seeds  are  sown 
in  a  4"  pot.  These  are  later  thinned  out  to 
one  plant,  of  course  always  selecting  the  strong¬ 
est.  The  soil  used  should  not  contain  too 
much  fertilizing  value  or  the  plant  will  re¬ 
spond  with  an  undesirably  heavy  growth.  The 
object  is  to  get  a  well  established  root  system 
with  a  minimum  of  top  growth.  The  pots 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame 
and  the  night  temperature  should  never  exceed 
50°.  About  April  1st  the  hardening  off  process 
can  be  started.  It  should  be  gradual  but  thor¬ 
ough,  and  ought  to  take  from  three  to  four 
weeks,  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

To  quote  from  a  reliable  au¬ 
thority,  “the  trenches  should  be 
well  prepared.”  But  just  dig- 
ding  under  a  little  manure  is 
not  sufficient  if  you  want  good 
flowers.  The  soil  the  plants  are 
to  grow  in  must  be  lavishly  rich; 
this  is  the  big  factor  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sweet  peas.  Trench 
the  ground  2'  deep,  add  good 
manure  in  liberal  quantities,  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  bone  meal, 
and  some  lime.  Sweet  peas,  like 
other  legumes  or  pod-bearing 
plants,  will  not  do  well  in  soils 
which  are  acid. 

A  simple  way  to  prepare  the 
ground  is  to  dig  trenches  2'  deep, 
placing  the  top  soil  or  spit  at 
one  side  of  the  trench  and  the 
bottom  soil  at  the  other.  Place 
several  inches  of  well-rotted 
manure  in  the  bottom  (barn¬ 
yard  manure  is  preferred,  if 
you  can  get  it),  and  over  this 
about  6"  of  soil  into  which  has 


A  layer  of  well  rotted  manure 
should  be  put  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench 


Sweet  peas  are  so  vigorous 
that  they  will  push  up 
through  4"  of  soil 


Hardening  off  is  an  essential  operation  before  setting  out  sweet 
peas.  Three  to  four  weeks,  beginning  early  in  April,  will  ac¬ 
complish  it 


When  sown  in  the  ground 
outside,  the  seeds  are  broad¬ 
cast  and  then  covered 
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been  worked  as  you  fill  a  small  quantity  of 
bone  meal — say  about  a  6"  pot  full  to  a  row 
25'  long,  and  about  twice  the  amount  of  lime 
as  of  bone  meal.  Then  put  in  a  few  inches 
of  manure  and  again  the  same  soil  mixture. 
The  soil  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
should  be  that  taken  from  the  top  when  the 
trench  is  dug.  Each  layer  of  earth  should  be 
tramped  with  the  feet  as  you  fill,  for  if  the 
soil  is  left  loose  and  spongy  the  plants  make 
too  soft  a  growth  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
hot  summer  sun.  In  cases  where  barnyard 
manure  is  not  procurable,  sheep  manure  may 
be  used,  though  in  much  smaller  quantities, 
since  it  is  much  stronger.  Leaf  mold  is  also 
excellent  and  can  be  used  in  equal  quantities 
with  soil  and  enough  bone  meal  added  to  give 
some  backbone  to  the  soil.  The  trench  when 
finished  should  be  flush  with  the  surface  of 
the  adjoining  ground. 

The  plants  are  usually  set  about  6"  apart 
in  the  row.  Where  pea  brush  is  used  for  sup¬ 
ports,  the  plants  can  be  staggered  to  save  room. 
Where  wire  is  used  a  single  row  is  preferable, 
planting  on  the  side  of  the  wire  where  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  come  from.  Don’t  set  the  plants 
too  deep;  in  fact,  the  ball  of  earth  around  the 
roots  should  be  practically  flush  with  the 
ground.  Always  break  the  bottom  of  the  ball 
of  roots  which  formed  in  the  pot  so  as  to  give 
the  roots  a  quick  start.  The  plants  should  be 
watered  immediately  after  planting,  to  settle 
the  earth  around  the  roots. 

Sowing  Outdoors 

The  method  of  preparing  the  trench  for  di¬ 
rect  sowing  out  of  doors  is  exactly  the  same, 
only  when  filling  the  trench  may  be  finished 
about  4"  from  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
soil.  The  seeds  can  then  be  sown  broadcast 
and  thinly  on  this  surface.  A  common  error 
is  using  too  much  seed,  the  resultant  crowding 
preventing  a  healthy  growth.  The  seeds  can 
be  covered  to  a  depth  of  2",  gradually  filling 
in  the  trench  as  the  growth  shows  through. 
Perhaps  a  better  way  is  to  fill  the  trench  in 
flush  at  once,  as  sweet  peas  are  full  of  vitality 
and  will  force  their  way  through  the  4"  cover¬ 
ing.  Always  keep  the  different  colors  sepa¬ 
rated,  labeling  each  variety  so  you  will  know 
the  names  of  those  you  prefer;  and  don’t 


Artificial  watering,  when  resorted  to,  must 
reach  the  roots.  Holes  made  with  a  stake 
ensure  this 


neglect  to  thin  out  the  young  plants  to  about 
2"  apart  when  they  are  large  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  doing  so. 

Whether  the  seeds  are  started  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  sown  out  of  doors,  the  methods  of 
handling  from  this  time  on  are  practically  the 
same.  When  the  plants  are  about  6"  high  they 
should  be  hilled  up  to  prevent  them  from 
blowing  over  before  they  are  supported  arti¬ 
ficially.  The  addition  of  these  supports  should 
be  postponed  just  as  long  as  possible,  as  they 
produce  shade  and  stop  to  a  certain  extent  the 
proper  circulation  of  air.  The  proper  time 
to  -support  the  plants  is  when  they  start  to 
grow  rapidly  and  the  young  shoots  are  send¬ 
ing  out  their  long,  clinging  tendrils  in  search 
of  something  to  catch  hold  of. 

Good  birch  brush  unquestionably  makes  the 
best  sweet  pea  support.  It  allows  the  plants 
to  ramble  in  a  natural  way,  which  eliminates 
crowding,  and  permits  the  air  to  circulate. 


Keep  the  blossoms  cut.  By  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  pod  formation  you  will  prolong  the 
blooming  season 


A  well  developed  plant,  started  and  grown 
in  a  pot  under  glass,  ready  for  setting  out 
in  the  garden 


Poultry  wire  with  a  2"  mesh  is  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  if  it  is  stretched  tight  and  supported  at 
about  every  8'  so  that  heavy  winds  wron’t  cause 
it  to  yield  enough  to  loosen  the  plants. 

If  you  have  been  honest  with  yourself  and 
the  sweet  peas,  they  should  grow  like  weeds 
during  early  summer.  Keep  the  ground  on 
each  side  of  the  row  well  stirred,  to  give  the 
roots  a  chance  to  breathe  and  to  remove  the 
necessity  of  artificial  watering,  which  is  any¬ 
thing  but  desirable  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The 
stems  will  start  to  throw  out  flowering  shoots 
when  they  are  making  this  rapid  growth.  You 
will  notice  by  close  observation  that  many  of 
these  flowering  stems  wither  and  die,  showing 
that  the  plants  are  too  busy  to  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  flowers  and  are  putting  all  their  strength 
into  growth.  This  S.  O.  S.  call  from  the  plants 
should  be  answered  by  pinching  off  all  flower 
shoots  until  such  a  growth  has  been  established 
that  flowering  will  not  tax  the  plants’  strength. 
How  soon  you  can  let  them  flower  depends 
on  how  thoroughly  you  prepared  the  trench; 
but  usually  after  pinching  the  flower  stems  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  you  can  let  them  mature. 

Watering  and  General  Care 

Sweet  peas  are  water  lovers,  yet  they  will 
resent  stagnant  water  more  quickly  than  the 
average  plant.  Don’t  plant  them  in  a  low, 
poorly  drained  position  or  they  will  surely  mil¬ 
dew  and  be  disappointing.  Artificial  watering 
is  a  necessary  evil  in  dry  times,  but  when  it 
does  become  necessary  it  should  be  done  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  ground  should  be  literally  satu¬ 
rated,  making  tests  with  a  crowbar  or  sharp¬ 
ened  stick  to  be  sure  the  water  has  penetrated 
to  the  bottom  of  the  root  system.  Don’t  water 
the  foliage,  as  this  promotes  mildew  and  does 
no  good.  Let  the  hose  run  alongside  the  trench, 
so  slowly  that  the  water  soaks  in  instead  of 
running  away.  When  the  surface  dries  it 
should  be  cultivated  to  retain  the  moisture. 
A  mulch  of  cut  grass  or  some  like  material  will 
also  be  effective  in  helping  to  conserve  the 
moisture  and  keep  the  roots  cool. 

Gather  your  sweet  peas  daily.  Cut  the 
plants  clean,  for  if  seed  pods  are  allowed  to 
mature  flowering  will  cease.  Early  morning 
is  the  proper  time  to  gather  the  flowers,  as 
( Continued  on  page  68) 


When  the  plants  are  about  6"  high  they 
should  be  hilled  up  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  breakage 
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Japanese  serving  tray  for 
fruit  or  cake,  yellow  and 
blue  striped  edge,  floral 
decorations  in  center. 

12"  diameter.  $3.50 


A  thoroughly  serviceable, 
everyday  breakfast  set.  It 
has  a  hand-painted  peas¬ 
ant  design  of  roses  and 
corn  flowers  with  dark 
green  leaves.  The  set 
comprises  six  breakfast 
plates,  bread  and  butter 
plates,  fruit  saucers,  cof¬ 
fee  cups  and  saucers,  egg 
cups,  cereal  bowls,  one  12" 
platter  and  one  round 
bread  tray.  The  set  com¬ 
plete  for  $20 


SEEN  IN 

THE 

SHOPS 

This  month  our  shoppers 
found  su.ch  a  variety  of  in¬ 
teresting  china  and  glass  that 
they  devoted  two  pages  to 
them.  The  names  of  the 
shops  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation,  or  purchases  can  be 
made  through  the  Shopping 
Service,  House  &  Garden, 
19  West  44 th  Street,  N.  Y. 


“ Eat  mushrooms,”  said  Mr. 
Hoover.  So  we  find  a  crys¬ 
tal  mushroom  cover  with 
blue  band  and  rose  deco¬ 
rations.  4"  wide,  English 
earthenware,  plate  to  match. 
Complete  per  dozen,  $16 


Because  of  the  war,  only 
a  limited  number  of  these 
Louis  XVI  bouillon  cups 
and  saucers  are  available. 
Dark  blue  and  gold  deco¬ 
rations,  with  gold  edge 
and  handle.  $18.65  a  doz. 


For  a  particular  hostess 
comes  this  crystal  mayon¬ 
naise  bowl,  6"  in  diam¬ 
eter,  with  plate  and  ladle 
of  glass.  Complete  for  $5 


For  that  supreme  luxury  of  breakfast  in 
bed,  or  the  hurried  breakfast  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  woman,  or  the  more  leisurely  and  soli¬ 
tary  breakfast  of  the  bachelor  business  man, 
comes  this  individual  breakfast  set  consist¬ 
ing  of  17  pieces  with  a  white  enamel  tray. 
The  set  is  English  ware  with  Chinese  pheas¬ 
ant  design  in  Delft  blue:  $12  with  tray 
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Not  the  great  Auk ,  gentle 
ladye,  but  an  Italian  Prima- 
vera  pottery  plate  with  blue, 
yellow  and  green  decorations. 

9/4"  diameter.  $1.35  each 


Simple,  undecoratsd  glass¬ 
ware;  decorations  to  order, 
extra.  Goblets,  $4.50  doz.; 
clarets,  $4 ;  finger  bowls,  $4.50 ; 
finger  bowl  plates,  $9.50;  ice 
teas,  $2.75 


A> 

V 


Another  Italian  Primavcra, 
with  a  bird  slightly  different 
from  Brother  Auk,  comes  with 
yellow  and  green  decorations, 
$1.35  each 


The  base  of  the  lamp  is  wood 
and  shade  is  of  parchment 
paper  available  in  practically 
all  pastel  shades.  Base,  8 }4" 
high,  $9;  shade,  10"  wide,  $15 


There’s  the  suggestion  of  a 
Pompeian  decoration  about 
this  Wedgwood  salad  set. 
It  consists  of  salad  bowl 
and  plate,  mayonnaise  bowl 
and  plate  and  12  other 
plates,  all  octagonal  in 
shape.  $22  complete.  De¬ 
sign  is  executed  in  black 
and  yellow 


Really  a  reproduction  of 
old  Spode.  This  breakfast 
set  of  Copeland  embossed 
china  with  a  dainty  flower 
design  consists  oj  breakfast 
plates  $9  a  doz.;  cups  and 
saucers,  $11.30  a  doz.;  egg 
cups,  $6.50  a  doz.;  cereal 
dishes,  $6.65  a  doz.,  and 
platters  $2.70  each 


Folks  tell  us  that  the  tea 
habit  is  growing  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Good!  It  is  ready  for 
you  now.  The  set  is  of 
rich  dark  blue  pottery :  a 
tea  pot,  5"  high  and  8 Vi" 
wide;  sugar,  creamer  and 
tea  tile  in  proportion; 
plates  7  J4"  wide — there  are 
six  in  the  set — and  six 
cups  and  saucers.  This  set 
comes  complete  for  $10. 
The  table  is  interesting  too 
— walnut,  oval  top,  with 
gold  rim.  23"  high  and  top 
23"  by  20".  $16.50 
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The  original  house  was  “ Court  of  Hearts .”  To  this  was  added  a  barn.  Then  the  owner  bought 
a  farmhouse  on  a  hilltop  fifteen  hundred  feet  away  and  moved  “Court  of  Hearts”  up  to  it.  To¬ 
day  only  an  expert  could  tell  where  the  original  structure  left  off  and  the  additions  commenced 


THE  HOUSE  that  WAS  MADE  of  THREE 

A  Barn ,  “ Court  of  Hearts ”  and  a  Farmhouse  Were  Combined  to  Make  a 
Rambling  New  Hampshire  Country  Home 

MARY  H.  NORTHEND 


THE  readjustment  of  a  remodeled 
house  through  additions  is  not  a 
simple  thing  to  accomplish.  The 
putting  together  of  three  old  buildings 
to  make  a  comfortable  and  livable 
home  is  more  difficult  still.  And  yet 
a  fine  example  of  what  can  be  done 
in  this  way  is  found  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  Prescott  Bigelow  at  Fitzwilliam, 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  his 
own  architect,  though  measuring  and 
drawing  plans  is  not  easy  where  one 
puts  two  houses  together,  remodeling 
them  both,  as  he  did. 


The  Original  Home 

“Court  of  Hearts,”  the  original 
home,  was  too  small,  and  while  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  a  remedy  the  owner  de¬ 
cided  to  work  out  a  scheme  of  his 
own  that  would  fit  his  needs.  It  ended 
in  the  purchase  of  an  old  farmhouse 
that  stood  high  up  on  the  hill.  Al¬ 
ready  an  old  barn  had  been  introduced 
into  the  original  building  for  additional 
space,  but  still  more  room  was  a  neces¬ 
sity.  So  the  “Court  of  Hearts”  was 
moved  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  up 
the  hill  and  joined  to  the  new  home. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is 
to  specialize,  and  that  is  just  what 
Mr.  Bigelow  did.  Little  thought  was  given  to  the 
exterior,  though  comfort  and  correct  furnishings  en¬ 
tered  into  the  scheme.  It  was  not  in  a  day  or  a 
month  that  the  changes  were  made,  for  right  results 
rather  than  haste  were  desired. 

In  viewing  the  house  today  only  an  expert  could 
determine  where  the  original  structure  ended  and  the 
additions  commenced.  The  rooms  at  the  front  of 
the  house  were  in  the  old  structure;  the  barn  joined 
in  at  the  right.  At  the  rear  and  on  one  side  was  the 
“Court  of  Hearts,”  finishing  out  the  hallway  and 
forming  the  dining  and  living  rooms,  while  an  ell 
was  added  for  the  service  department. 

The  heart  of  the  development  was  the  hallway, 
originally  small  and  contracted.  Partitions  were  taken 


In  the  making  it  looked  pretty  chaotic,  but  the  builders  finally  joined 
the  structures  together  and  added  an  ell  for  service  quarters 


out  and  openings  made  with  a  view  to  creating  vistas. 
This  gave  an  air  of  spaciousness  unusual  in  houses 
of  this  type.  The  double  staircase  was  interestingly 
worked  out,  meeting  on  the  second  floor. 

With  the  exception  of  one  room  finished  in  hard¬ 
wood  for  dancing,  the  floors  were  left  to  show  the 
original  wide  boards.  An  harmonious  note,  found  in 
every  part  of  the  house,  is  given  by  the  soft  gray 
tone  of  these  floors.  The  hall  has  a  pastoral  paper 
which  is  a  reproduction  of  a  foreign  make,  and  shows 
rag  mats  such  as  were  made  in  our  grandmothers’ 
time.  The  slat-back  furniture,  the  latches  and  locks 
are  evidences  of  how  carefully  each  detail  has  been 
conceived  and  worked  out. 

The  rise  in  the  hallway  shows  where  the  old  barn 


was  introduced.  Being  of  lower  stud 
it  was  raised  to  meet  the  ceilings,  thus 
necessitating  steps  between  the  rooms. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  “Court 
of  Hearts”  the  floors  were  planned  for 
the  same  level  as  the  older  part  of 
the  house. 

Colonial  Individuality 

Each  room  was  carefully  considered 
so  that  it  could  be  finished  and  fur¬ 
nished  desirably,  keeping  to  the  period 
and  allowing  no  overloading,  with  the 
exception  of  the  den,  which  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  man’s  room  and  so  gives  excuse 
for  showing  his  collections  of  old 
kitchen  and  farm  implements  and  rare 
old  English  prints. 

The  practical  working  out  of  the 
fireplaces  is  unusual.  They  follow 
the  old-time  methods  perfectly,  even 
to  the  corner  bricks  which  were  used 
in  every  fireplace  of  that  period.  This 
idea  is  featured  in  each  room;  and 
months  of  exploration,  particularly  of 
old  cellars  and  dilapidated  houses, 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  genuine 
materials.  In  the  old  days  the  head¬ 
stones  of  the  fireplaces  were  never  of 
brick,  but  after  long  searching  enough 
of  the  original  type  were  collected  for 
the  house.  The  stone  hearths  are  carried  out  in  the 
old-time  style  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is 
of  rare  6"  square  bricks — an  unusual  and  yet  correct 
treatment.  The  successful  handling  of  just  this  fea¬ 
ture  shows  what  time,  drought  and  patience  were 
given  to  each  and  every  detail  that  it  might  when 
finished  be  an  ideal  example  of  what  a  remodeled 
house  should  stand  for. 

Do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  these  fireplaces 
as  they  stand  today  were  in  this  condition  when  Mr. 
Bigelow  acquired  the  place.  Many  of  them  had  been 
bricked  in  to  accommodate  that  abomination  of  house 
heating,  the  air-tight  stove;  while  others  were  so 
small  they  had  to  be  enlarged. 

The  mantels  are  practically  the  same  as  when  the 
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The  floors  of  the  living  room  were  laid, 
in  hardwood  to  complete  the  hospitality 
for  those  who  dance 

houses  were  purchased.  There  is  one  ex¬ 
ception— a  particularly  interesting  one  found 
in  a  250-year-old  house  was  carefully  re¬ 
moved,  brought  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  j 
and  inserted  in  one  of  the  rooms. 

In  order  to  give  the  best  possible  results 
furniture  and  color  schemes  were  carefully 
considered,  and  while  everything  was  not  of 
the  same  period,  yet  it  was  close  enough  to 
it  to  avoid  mistakes.  The  old  wainscot,  lack¬ 
ing  paneled  effects,  was  painted  white,  while 
above  were  hung  Colonial  papers  in  soft  col¬ 
ors.  The  parlor  which  was  part  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  house  has  been  papered  in  gray  and  old 
rose.  To  brighten  the  room  rose-colored 
chintz  draperies  were  chosen.  The  windows 
have  small  panes. 

Interesting  Wall  Coverings 

The  choice  of  wall  colors  has  done  much  to . bring 
out  the  quality  of  the  furniture,  pictures  and  mirrors. 
They  have  been  chosen  for  background  effects,  plain 
and  simple  or  with  small  figures  so  they  will  not 
detract  from  the  general  scheme.  The  only  hard- 
wood  floor  is  in  the  living  room — three  rooms  in  the 
“Court  of  Hearts”  thrown  into  one — and  it  is  here 
we  find  the  hearth  laid  with  square,  old-time  bricks. 
The  color  scheme  in  this  room  is  gray  with  salmon 
pink  shown  in  the  hangings.  The  coverings  of  wing 
chairs  and  cushions  are  in  the  same  shades,  brighten- 
ing  up  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  somewhat 
dull  and  monotonous  tone.  ...  . 

The  dining  room  shows  an  individual  touch.  It  is 


The  ‘‘front  room”  has  an  old-fashioned  paper,  rag 
rugs,  furniture,  mirrors  and  last  century  silhouettes 
to  harmonize 

long  and  wide,  well  lighted  with  plenty  of  windows 
that  allow  air  and  cross  drafts.  Possibly  we  come 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  what  careful  treatment  does 
to  bring  about  right  results  as  we  view  this  room 
in  its  entirety.  It  is  distinctly  different  from  any 
other  room,  possibly  because  the  paper  is  most  un¬ 
usual  and  dominant.  The  latter  is  a  reproduction 
of  old  stage  coaching  days,  with  a  peculiar  shade  of 
copper  background  that  brings  into  relief  the  pic¬ 
tured  representations  which  cover  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  but  produces  a  striking  effect  that  appeals. 
In  harmony  with  the  background  are  the  hangings, 


In  the  dining  room  is  used  an  old  paper 
with  coaching  scenes.  The  curtains 
match  its  coppery  background 

which  are  especially  dyed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  paper. 

Every  chamber  in  the  house  has  a  different 
treatment.  Some  of  the  beds  are  high  and 
some  low  four-posters,  and  the  coverings  are 
wonderful  quilts  which  show  ingenuity  and 
effective  designs,  each  one  different  in  theme. 

The  Porches 

Outdoor  life  is  prominently  featured  in  this 
home  with  its  situation  on  high  land  and 
its  outlook  over  wonderful  views  on  every 
side.  The  upstairs  living  room,  large  and 
spacious,  is  a  sitting  room  and  sleeping  porch 
combined.  In  the  Windsor  chairs  which  form 
the  majority  of  the  furnishings  we  find  gen¬ 
erally  the  nine  uprights  which  show  tha.t  they 
were  used  by  the  squire  instead  of  in  the  kitchen, 
the  chairs  for  the  latter  room  being  designated  by 
only  seven  uprights.  There  is  a  unity  in  the  finished 
whole  that  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  one  not 
well  posted  on  architecture  to  grasp  the  time  and 
thought  that  had  been  given  in  order  to  accomplish 
a  whole  correct  in  each  and  every  detail. 

It  is  not  alone  the  treatment  that  makes  this  re¬ 
modeling  such  a  success.  It  is  the  daring  to  work 
out  ideas  that  were  obtained  not  so  much  from  the 
conventional  books  on  Colonial  architecture  as  from 
actual  study  of  old  houses  far  and  near,  to  find  out 
exactly  what  were  the  dominant  features  of  that 
period  needed  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
The  careful  choosing  of  furniture,  floor  covering  and 
curtains  is  evidenced  in  every  room. 


The  Colonial 
high  or 


spirit  has  been  preserved  in  the  bedrooms  with  their 
low  four-posters  and  reproductions,  of  old  rag  rugs 


Consistency  in  furnishing  is  found  in  the  simple  paper  and  hangings 
and  old  prints.  Each  bedroom  is  given  a  different  treatment 
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&  Garden 


THE  WAR  GARDEN  DEPA  R  I  V.  ENT 


Last  year  was  our  first  real  “ war  garden ”  season,  and  yet  it  has  been  officially  estimated  that  $350,000,000  worth  of  vegetables  were  the  result. 
In  1918  we  must  maintain  all  our  zeal  of  last  year,  with  the  greater  effectiveness  which  comes  of  larger  garden  experience.  To  do  its  bit 

toward  this  end,  House  &  Garden  each  month  will  devote  this  page,  as  well  as  others  in  the  magazine,  to  attaining  greater  productiveness  in  the 

home  garden.  The  practical  side  of  raising  vegetables  and  other  food  crops  will  be  strongly  emphasized.  Should  you  wish  additional  infor¬ 
mation  or  suggestions  touching  your  own  particular  war  garden,  we  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  assist  you  personally.  State  your  problem 

clearly  and  in  detail,  enclose  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  reply,  and  mail  it  to  The  Information  Service,  House  &  Garden,  19 

West  44th  Street,  New  York. — Editor 


D.  R.  EDSON 


MARCH  is  the  month  of  waiting.  The  skunk 
cabbage  beneath  its  mulch  of  sodden  leaves 
in  the  swamp,  the  violets  under  the  moss  on 
the  sunny  slope,  the  March  butterfly  in  its  somber 
chrysallis,  and  the  impatient  gardener  behind  his  rain- 
beaten  window — all  are  waiting.  I  like  to  think  of 
March  as  the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn,  which 
means  so  sudden  a  change  that  the  long-expected  day 
always  arrives  with  surprising  suddenness. 

Are  you  prepared  for  an  early  spring?  If,  after 
this  almost  unprecedented  winter  which  we  have  been 
through,  the  ground  is  ready  to  plant  by  March  15, 
you  will  have  things  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the 
work  ?  If  so,  you  are  an  unusual  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Many  things  which  might  be  done  now 
to  save  time  later  on  are  often  not  attended  to  until 
after  work  outdoors  is  begun. 

The  most  important  work  for  March, 
so  far  as  the  gardener  himself  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  to  carry  out  last  month’s 
start  towards  getting  a  supply  of 
strong,  sturdy  plants.  The  three  es¬ 
sential  factors  in  producing  first-class 
plants  are :  good  soil,  plenty  of  room, 
and  plenty  of  air.  The  hardest  part 
of  tire  work  is  to  get  the  little  seed¬ 
lings  strongly  started  as  described  last 
month.  Many  gardeners  leave  the 
seedling  plants  that  they  have  sown 
directly  in  the  hotbed  or  cold-frame, 
until  they  are  ready  to  transplant  into 
the  open  garden.  The  best  plants  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  unless  the  seedlings 
are  transplanted  so  as  to  produce  a 
bunch  of  fibrous  root  growth  in  place 
of  the  single  long  tap  root  which  the 
plant  naturally  sends  down  into  tire 
soil  while  small. 


Start  with  Healthy  Plants 

There  is  only  one  way  to  secure  the 
very  best  plants.  Each  one  must  be 
potted  individually  so  that  it  will  have 
all  the  room  it  can  use  and  not  suffer 
disturbances  of  its  root  system  when 
it  is  put  out  in  the  open.  In  the  old 
days  of  clay  pots  alone,  this  was  quite 
a  serious  undertaking  even  with  the 
moderate  number  of  plants  required 
for  the  average  home  garden.  Not 
only  was  the  work  of  getting  the  plants 
into  the  pots  considerable,  but  in  order 
to  give  the  roots  all  the  soil  they 
needed  for  full  development  very  large 
pots  had  to  be  used.  These  dried  out 
so  rapidly  in  the  sunny  days  of  March 
and  April  that  it  was  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  soil  properly  moist 
even  if  watering  was  done  every  day. 

With  paper  pots  it  is  quite  different. 
Since  these  are  square  instead  of  round 
they  hold  almost  twice  as  much  soil 
as  clay  pots  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
if  they  fit  closely  together  they  do  not 
dry  out  by  evaporation  nearly  as  quick¬ 
ly.  In  transplanting  the  plants  do  not 
have  to  be  knocked  out,  as  in  the 
case  of  clay  pots.  You  simply  tear 
aside  the  paper  pots  after  the  plants 
have  been  distributed  along  the  row, 
and  there  you  are !  The  paper  pots  or 
bands  are  merely  fitted  together  and 
packed  into  an  ordinary  seed  flat  or 
other  box  of  convenient  size  where  they 
can  be  filled  with  the  compost  or  trans¬ 
planting  soil.  Each  unit  or  flat  full 
is  handled  and  watered  like  a  box  of 
plants  until  it  is  time  to  set  them 
out.  Even  individual  cabbage  and  let¬ 
tuce  plants  can  be  handled  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  way.  By  using  2"  or  3" 
pots  almost  as  many  of  them  can  be 
put  in  a  flat  as  if  they  had  been 
pricked  off  in  the  ordinary  way.  They 
are  no  more  trouble  to  care  for  and 
less  trouble  to  plant. 

This  takes  care  of  the  factor  of 
room,  which  is  the  one  most  common¬ 
ly  neglected.  Good  soil  may  be  made 


CAMPAIGNING  FOR  CROPS 

To  help  beat  the  Kaiser  there  were  cul¬ 
tivated,  in  1917,  over  3,000,000  war  gardens, 
aggregating  1,150,000  acres.  The  yield  was 
valued  at  $350,000,000  or  $17.50  per  family. 
Housewives  preserved  500,000,000  quarts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Can  you  better  this  record  in  1918? 


Measure  off 
your  garden 
before  you 
start  to  plant. 
Use  a  line  to 
get  the  rows 
straight.  Or¬ 
der  in  the 
garden  makes 
for  easier 
cultivation 
and  better 
ap  p  earances 


§'m 


Soil  that  is  finely  broken  up  gives  quicker  results  to  the 
growing  plants.  Use  fork,  wheel-hoe  and  rake  for  this  work 


from  good  garden  loam  with  which  very  thoroughly 
rotted  manure  has  been  well  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  one-half  or  two-thirds  manure  to  one  of  soil.  A 
little  very  fine  bone  dust  added  will  make  it  still  bet¬ 
ter.  The  soil  should  be  mixed  up  a  couple  of  weeks 
or  so  in  advance  of  using,  if  possible,  particularly  if 
the  bone  dust  is  to  be  added. 

Most  people  are  too  timid  with  young  plants  in 
regard  to  fresh  air.  Try  to  give  ventilation  every 
day,  particularly  if  the  frames  are  new  and  tight. 
Only  on  the  stormiest  days  should  the  sash  be  left 
on  altogether.  Fix  the  sash  so  that  the  opening  is 
away  from  the  direction  of  the  wind,  as  there  should 
be  no  cold  draft  on  the  plants  and  no  danger  of  the 
wind  lifting  the  sash.  During  dark,  cloudy  weather 
watering  once  in  several  days  will  be  sufficient;  but 
on  bright,  dry  days  after  the  middle  of  the  month, 
watering  will  be  required  almost  every 
day  to  keep  the  soil  right. 

How  early  is  it  safe  to  plant? 
Where  the  soil  has  a  good  deal  of 
clay  in  it  and  the  drainage  is  poor 
the  ground  may  remain  too  wet  and 
soggy  to  work  for  days  or  even  weeks 
after  the  frost  is  all  out  of  it.  On 
lighter,  sandy  soils  that  are  well 
drained  planting  may  be  begun  just 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  In  fact,  some  things  may  be 
put  in  before  it  is  all  out.  When  the 
ground  is  ready  to  dig  or  plow,  turn 
over  a  forkful  and  test  it  in  the  hand. 
If,  upon  being  slightly  squeezed,  it 
compresses  into  a  sticky,  muddy  ball 
instead  of  crumbling  apart  readily  in 
the  fingers  it  should  be  left  for  a 
while  longer.  Plowing  ground  that  is 
still  too  wet  to  be  forked  will  put 
your  gardening  operations  back  seri¬ 
ously  instead  of  pushing  them  ahead ; 
it  may,  in  fact,  injure  the  soil  for 
several  years  to  come. 

Manure,  of  course,  should  be  spread 
on  the  ground  before  plowing  and 
spading  are  done.  Before  it  is  spread, 
or  just  afterwards,  it  should  be  gone 
over  with  a  fork  to  take  out  all  long 
and  decayed  pieces  of  bedding,  etc. 
These  will  come  in  handy  for  summer 
mulching,  or  they  may  be  put  in  the 
compost  heap.  They  will  not  rot 
quickly  in  the  soil,  are  difficult  to  turn 
under  and  may  give  trouble  through¬ 
out  the  summer  by  catching  on  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel-hoe.  Practically  all 
fertilizers  should  be  applied  broadcast 
after  spading  or  plowing,  but  before 
harrowing  or  raking. 

The  first  things  to  go  into  the 
ground  in  the  way  of  vegetable  seeds 
and  root  crops  are :  onion  sets,  horse¬ 
radish,  asparagus,  radishes,  early  peas, 
spinach  and  onions.  The  first  flower 
seeds  to  plant  are  sweet  peas.  Their 
care  and  culture  are  covered  in  detail 
on  pages  44  and  45  of  this  issue. 

New  Shrubs  and  Roses 

Nursery  stock  will  be  shipped  to  you 
whenever  you  are  ready  to  receive  it, 
or,  if  you  leave  the  matter  to  the  nurs¬ 
ery,  as  soon  as  conditions  are  right 
for  planting  in  your  vicinity.  Fruit 
trees,  ornamentals,  etc.,  are  dug  and 
shipped  while  dormant.  They  can  be 
planted  just  as  soon  as  you  can  dig 
the  ground,  even  when  it  would  be 
too  wet  for  the  planting  of  seeds. 
While  a  fruit  tree  or  shrub  will  live 
for  at  least  a  year  or  two  in  almost 
any  soil,  nevertheless,  if  you  want  good 
growth,  it  is  just  as  essential  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  place  where  they  are  to  grow 
as  it  is  to  make  your  garden  soil  rich. 
If  manure  is  available,  thoroughly  mix 
in  several  forkfuls  with  the  soil  where 
each  tree  is  to  be  set,  and  some  ground 
bone.  Coarse  or  knuckle  bone  is  espe- 
( Continued  on  page  72) 


The  first 
stage  of  the 
plant  is  its 
beginning  un¬ 
de  r  glass 
from  the  seed. 
T hen  comes 
the  second 
when  these 
seedlings  are 
hardened  off 
in  a  cold 
frame 


M arch,  19  IS 
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HOUSE  &  GARDEN’S  GARDENING  GUIDE  FOR  1918 


A  Condensed,  Ready  Reference  for  the  Year  on  Culture  and  Selection  of 
V egetahles,  Flowers  and  Shrubs  and  for  Planting,  Spraying  and  Pruning 


Address  individual  garden  problems  to  The  Information  Service,  House  &  Garden, 
19  West  44 th  Street,  New  York  City. 


SHRUBS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


SEASON  OF 

SHRUB 

COMMON  NAME 

HEIGHT 

COLOR 

BLOOM 

DIRECTIONS 

For  Masses  and  Borders 

Buddleia 

Butterfly  shrub 

6'-  8' 

Pink,  lilac,  violet 

Tuly  to  frost 

A  new  flowering  shrub,  but  one  of  the  best;  sunny  position  and  fairly  rich  soil. 

Calycanthus  Flor- 

Strawberry  shrub 

4'-  6' 

Brown 

May 

Flowers  are  delightfully  fragrant. 

Clethra 

Sweet  pepper  bush 

5'-  T 

White 

July-Aug. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  smaller  shrubs;  very  fragrant. 

Deutzia 

Deutzia 

4'-  0' 

White,  pink 

June 

Very  free  flowering;  a  great  favorite  for  grouping. 

Exochorda  grandi- 

Pearl  bush 

5'-  0' 

White 

May-June 

Good  for  cutting;  best  effect  obtained  through  massing  with  other  shrubs;  charming 

flora 

flowers. 

Forsythia 

Golden  Bell 

4'-  o' 

Yellow 

April 

Large  yellow  flowers  blossom  before  the  leaves  appear. 

Lonicera  tartarica 

Tartarian  Honey- 

4'-  6' 

White,  pink,  yellow, 

May-June 

Most  striking  when  clumped;  strong  grower;  free  blossoming. 

suckle 

red 

Philadelphus 

Mock-orange 

6'-10' 

White 

June 

Profuse  bloomers;  a  valued  and  favorite  shrub. 

Prunus 

Flowering  plum 

8'- 10' 

Deep  pink 

May 

I  lowers  of  a  beautiful  shade. 

Rhus 

Sumach 

15' 

White 

July-Aug. 

Suited  for  damp  places;  brilliant  in  the  fall. 

Ribes 

Flowering  currant 

4' 

Yellow 

April-May 

Fragrant;  nice  foliage;  grows  well  even  in  moist  spots. 

Spirea 

Bridal  Wreath 

4'-  6' 

White 

May-June 

A  shrub  of  exceptional  gracefulness. 

Snowball 

12' 

White 

May-June 

I  here  are  many  varieties;  each  has  some  good  point. 

Chaste  Tree 

5'-  6' 

Lilac 

Aug. -Sept. 

Graceful;  long  spikes;  flowers  late  in  summer. 

Weigela 

(S'-  S' 

Red,  white,  pink 

June-July 

Of  robust  habit,  blooms  profusely,  and  easy  growth.  (Eva  Rathke  especially  fine; 

flowers  continuously;  very  deep  color.) 

For  Individual  Specimens 

Rose  of  Sharon 

8'-12' 

Rose,  white 

Aug. -Oct. 

Among  the  best  of  tall  shrubs;  very  hardy;  W.  R.  Smith  (new)  especially  fine. 

Acer  Japonica 

Japanese  maple 

6'- 10' 

Foliage,  various 

Leaves  of  many  distinct  shapes  and  attractive  coloring,  especially  in  early  spring. 

Aralia  spinosa 

Angelica  tree 

10'- 15' 

White 

Aug. 

Unique  tropical  looking. 

Baccharis 

Groundsell  tree 

10'-12' 

White  fluffy  seed  pods  in  fall. 

Judas  tree 

10'-12' 

Rosy  pink 

April-May 

Mowers  before  leaves  appear;  very  attractive. 

White  fringed  tree 

8'-12' 

White 

June 

Very  distinctive  and  attractive  in  appearance;  flowers  resemble  fringed  decoration. 

Cornus 

Dogwood 

15'-20' 

White,  red 

Mav 

Not  symmetrical  in  shape  but  very  striking;  foliage  highly  colored  in  autumn. 

Rhus  Cotinus 

Smoke  tree 

12' 

Smoke  colored 

July 

Very  distinctive;  flowers  in  feathery  clusters. 

For 

Hedges  and  Screens 

8'-12' 

Rose,  white 

Aug. -Oct. 

See  above;  plant  close,  15"  to  18". 

3'-  4' 

Absolutely  hardy;  foliage  light  green,  brilliant  in  autumn  with  scarlet  berries. 

12'-15' 

White,  red 

May- Tune 

Very  attractive;  many  different  forms;  long  lived.  Colored  fruits. 

Hydrangea  panicu- 

Hydrangea  panicu- 

6'-10' 

White  to  rose 

Aug. -Sept. 

Color  changes;  very  hardy;  one  of  the  best  late  flowering  shrubs;  enormous  flower 

panicles. 

Privet 

To  8' 

Most  popular  formal  hedge  plant;  plant  close,  8"  to  10";  prune  to  shape  frequently. 

New  varieties  hardier  than  California. 

6'-  8' 

Bright  scarlet 

Early  May 

Set  15"  apart;  makes  a  dense  hedge;  requires  a  little  pruning. 

O'-  S' 

White 

May-June 

IMant  to  2'  apart;  very  graceful  in  formal  hedge;  especially  for  boundary  lines. 

Syringa 

Lilac 

1 5'-20' 

White,  pink,  lilac 

May-June 

Plant  2'  to  3';  very  fragrant;  good  for  along  walls,  etc.  Japonica  latest  blooming. 

VINES 

VINE 

COMMON  NAME 

1 

FLOWERS 

REMARKS 

Actinidia 

Akebia 

Ampelopsis 

Bignonia 

Clematis  paniculata 

Evonymus 

Honeysuckle 

Wistaria 

Silver  vine 

Akebia 

Boston  ivy 

Trumpet  vine 

Virgin’s  Bower 

Evonymus 

Woodbine 

Wistaria 

Whitish  with  purple  centers;  A.  Chinensis,  yellow 

Violet  brown;  cinnamon  center  in  spring 

Foliage  highly  colored  in  fall 

Very  large  trumpet  shape;  red  or  orange 

Fragrant  pure  white  flowers  in  August  and  September 

Foliage,  green  or  green  and  white 

Red,  yellow  and  white;  very  fragrant 

Purple  or  white;  immense  pendent  panicles 

Very  rapid  growing  with  dense  foliage;  good  for  arbors,  trellises,  etc.  Edible  fruits 
after  flowering. 

Good  where  dense  shade  is  not  required;  very  graceful  in  habit. 

Most  popular  of  all  vines  for  covering  smooth  surfaces  such  as  brick  and  stone  walls, 
etc.  In  setting  out  dormant  plants  prune  back  to  6". 

Semi-climbing,  especially  good  for  covering  rough  stone  work,  tall  stumps,  porch  trel¬ 
lises,  etc.  Unique  and  attractive  foliage. 

Extremely  hardy  and  robust;  most  satisfactory  late  flowering  vine.  Especially  good 
for  porches.  Flowers  followed  by  feathery  silver  seed  pods. 

Extremely  hardy;  good  in  place  of  English  ivy  in  cold  sections.  Evergreen. 

Old  favorite;  one  of  the  most  popular  for  porches  and  trailing  covers.  Sunny  position; 
good  variegated  foliage. 

Of  twining,  not  clinging  habit,  especially  good  for  pergolas,  etc.  Attains  great  height 
with  suitable  support.  Sunny  position;  rich  soil. 

SUMMER  FEOWERING  BULBS 

FLOWER 

HEIGHT  '  COLOR 

SEASON  OF 
BLOOM 

DIRECTIONS 

Plant  in  May  in  sheltered  position,  in  groups,  about  6"  x  6".  Hardy. 

Start  in  heat,  or  plant  in  rich  light  soil  in  open.  Water  freely. 

Plant  suitable  varieties  in  rich  warm  soil.  Plenty  of  water;  store  for  winter  in  warm 
temperature.  . 

Start  in  heat,  or  plant  dormant  roots  in  rich  soil.  Store  for  winter. 

Sheltered,  semi-shaded  position,  light  rich  soil.  Store  in  warm  place. 

Start  in  heat  or  outdoors  after  danger  of  frost,  in  deep,  rich  soil;  thin  and  disbud  for 
good  blooms. 

Succession  of  plantings  from  April  to  June  for  continuous  bloom;  store  cool  for  winter. 
Single  and  double  forms;  easily  grown;  good  for  cuttings. 

Culture  similar  to  that  of  gladiolus.  Plant  3"  to  6"  each  way;  take  up  or  protect. 
Culture  same  as  above  but  should  be  stored  for  winter. 

Plant  out  in  May,  or  start  in  heat.  June  and  July  planting  for  late  flowers. 

Good  for  masses  or  borders;  plant  two  clumps,  in  early  spring.  Store  like  gladioli. 


Anemone 

12"-18" 

Begonia 

12"-18" 

Calla 

18"-24" 

Canna 

2'-  6' 

Caladi  um 

18"-  5' 

Dahlia 

2'-  6' 

Gladiolus 

2'-  5' 

Ranunculus 

2' 

Montbretia 

2'  -  4' 

Tigridia 

18" 

Tuberose 

2'-  3' 

Zephyranthus 

8"-10" 

White,  crimson,  pink,  blue 
Pink,  yellow,  red 
Yellow,  white 

Pink,  yellow,  red,  white 
(Foliage)  green  or  variegated 
White,  pink,  yellow,  red,  variegated 

Pink,  red,  white,  yellow 
White,  yellow,  scarlet 
Red,  yellow,  scarlet 
Blue,  pink,  yellow,  scarlet 
White 
White,  pink 


July-Sept. 

June-Sept. 

June-Sept. 

June-Oct. 

June-Oct. 

July  to  frost 

May-June 

June-Oct. 

J  u  ne-Oct. 
July-Sept. 
June-Sept. 


VEGETABLES  FOR  A  CONTINUOUS  SUPPLY 
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THE  CONTROL  of  PLANT  INSECTS  and  DISEASES 

Preventive  and  Remedial  Measures  Which  May  Be  Relied  Upon  to  Aid  in 
the  War  on  Garden  Pests  and  to  Help  Maintain  the  If  Arid’ s  lood  Supply 


THE  yearly  tribute  which  we  in  America 
pay  to  insects  and  diseases  that  attack  our 
crops  is  on  a  Liberty  Loan  scale.  Some  idea 
of  its  tremendous  extent  may  be  had  from  a 
brief  survey  of  the  figures  compiled  by  the 
Government.  It  is  estimated  that  the  damage 
to  wheat  alone  in  the  United  States  is  over 
■$100,000,000.  In  corn  the  loss  is  conceded  to 
be  over  $40,000,000.  Other  cereals  would 
bring  the  total  up  to  $300,000,000.  Forage 
crops  are  destroyed  or  injured  to  the  extent  of 
$75,000,000.  Cotton  suffers  a  loss  of  $25,- 
000,000;  tobacco,  $10,000,000,  while  truck 
crops  pay  a  penalty  of  some  $65,000,000.  The 
loss  to  fruits  is  placed  at  more  than  $40,000,- 
000.  These  estimates  do  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  tremendous  losses  to  forests  and 
to  the  small  home  gardens  which  are  not  listed 
in  statistics  of  this  kind. 

Plants,  like  other  growing  things,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  various  diseases.  In  many  cases  these 
are  due  to  unfavorable  conditions  of  growth, 
some  beyond  our  control,  but  more  generally 
the  result  of  not  understanding  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  plants  or  ignoring  them  if  we 
do  understand.  Most  plant  diseases  and  a 
great  many  of  the  insects  are  the  result  of  a 


SCALES  of  all  kinds  must  be  smothered.  They 
have  special  organs  on  their  bodies  which  en¬ 
able  them  to  drain  the  sap  from  plants  they 
attack  and  quickly  destroy.  A  few  years  ago  the 
San  Jose  scale  was  viewed  with  considerable  alarm, 
but  it  is  not  thought  of  seriously  today  because  the 
process  of  eliminating  it  is  simple. 

The  individual  San  Jose  scale  is  nearly  circular  and 
no  larger  than  an  ordinary  pinhead.  Should  it  be 
allowed  to  become  really  abundant  it  will  form  a  sort 
of  crust  on  the  branches  and  cause  minute  reddish 
spots  on  the  fruit.  Ordinarily  three  or  four  broods 
are  produced  in  a  season.  The  young  scales  are 
born  alive,  several  hundred  to  each  mother.  Breed¬ 
ing  normally  continues  until  late  in  the  autumn,  when 
all  ages  of  the  scale  are  killed  by  the  cold  weather 
except  the  half-grown,  tiny  black  ones  whose  duty  it 
is,  in  the  unhampered  scheme  of  Nature,  to  hibernate 
and  carry  on  their  species  with  the  return  of  warm 
weather.  It  is  these  wintering-over  scales  that  spray¬ 
ing  is  designed  to  destroy. 

Oyster-shell  scale  is  well  named  because  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  individuals  are  about  %"  long  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  an  oyster  shell.  The  eggs  live 
through  the  winter  under  the  protection  of  the  old 
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Painting  the  trunks  and  brunches  with  white¬ 
wash  is  a  preventive  of  oyster  shell  scale 


TREE  and  SHRUB  SCARES 

Destroyed  by  Smothering 


Spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  just  as  the 
blossoms  fall  helps  to  control  curculio 


weak,  sickly  growth  caused  by  unfavorable 
growing  conditions  under  which  insects  and 
diseases  flourish.  There  are  as  many  fatal 
diseases  of  plants  as  of  the  human  race;  but 
the  greatest  contributing  factor  is  unhealthy 
growing  conditions.  Plants  that  have  plenty 
of  food  in  the  soil,  that  are  kept  well  cultivated 
so  that  the  roots  can  breathe,  and  well  supplied 
with  moisture  (natural  methods  preferred),  are 
usually  robust  and  if  brought  in  contact  with 
diseases  will  have  vigor  enough  to  ward 
them  off. 

To  fight  insects  we  should  know  something 
of  their  life  histories,  of  their  habits,  of  what 
conditions  are  favorable  for  their  propagation; 
when  they  are  most  vulnerable  to  attack.  All 
efforts  in  our  elimination  of  plant  pests  would 
be  in  vain  were  it  not  for  the  help  we  receive 
from  the  natural  enemies  of  the  insects  we  are 
fighting.  Prominent  among  these  are  many 
species  of  native  birds. 

With  this  general  introduction  we  are  ready 
to  take  up  in  detail  the  study  of  insects  and 
diseases,  together  with  measures  which  must 
be  taken  against  them  if  our  gardens  are  to  be 
of  maximum  aid  in  the  nation’s  fight  for  pro¬ 
duction. 


scales,  and  in  average  seasons  hatch  late  in  May. 
Close  examination  of  the  bark  about  this  time  may  re¬ 
veal  the  young  scale,  looking  like  tiny  white  lice,  mov¬ 
ing  about  on  it.  Where  trees  are  regularly  sprayed  for 
San  Jose,  the  oyster-shell  also  is  usually  controlled. 

Trees  infested  with  scale  should  be  sprayed  at  least 
twice  while  dormant.  If  this  is  done  thoroughly  in 
autumn  after  the  leaves  fall  and  again  in  spring  be¬ 
fore  they  bud,  very  few  scales  will  survive.  When 
spraying  use  plenty  of  force  so  that  the  spray  is 
forced  into  all  crevices  and  openings  in  the  bark. 
Lime  sulphur  and  salt  spray  is  unquestionably  a  good 
one,  but  involves  a  very  unpleasant  process,  and 
there  are  any  number  of  miscible  oil  sprays  that  are 
specifics  for  this  trouble  and  will  be  found  satis¬ 
factory.  If  it  rains  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
applying  the  spray,  the  work  should  be  done  over 
again,  as  it  takes  two  days  to  smother  the  scale. 

Painting  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of  fruit 
trees  with  lime  is  a  worth-while  practice.  It  will 
not  kill  scale,  but  will  destroy  other  insects  or  pups 
gathered  on  the  bark.  It  also  has  a  tendency  to  pre¬ 
vent  scale  from  attacking.  Poor,  sickly  growing  trees 
are  invariably  the  first  to  be  attacked,  and  should  be 
examined  frequently. 


Name 

Identification 

Effect  on  Plants 

Causes 

Plants  Attacked 

Prcventatives 

Cure,  if  Any 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE.. 

Close  examination  of 
infested  bark  will 
show  that  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  soft, 
brownish  -  black 
scum. 

This  scale  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  tree  if  not 
checked.  It  drains 
the  sap  through  the 
bark. 

The  scale  is  carried 
about  by  birds, 
Breeds  very  rapid¬ 
ly,  one  specimen 
producing  about  50,- 
000,000  a  season. 

All  hard  wooded 
trees,  but  fruit  trees 
are  particularly  sus¬ 
ceptible. 

There  are  several  spe¬ 
cifics  with  which 
trees  should  be 
sprayed  once  a  year 
when  dormant. 

Spray  fall  and  spring 
with  lime  sulphur 
and  salt  mixture  or 
any  of  the  miscible 
oils. 

OYSTER  SHELL 

SCALE  . 

(Juite  large  and  ap¬ 
pears  as  black  and 
white  blotches  on 
the  bark,  especially 
of  young  wood. 

If  neglected  this  scalr 
will  prove  as  fatal 
as  the  San  Jose, 
though  not  in  so 
short  a  time. 

( 'arried  about  by 
birds  and  trans¬ 
ferred  on  new  nurs¬ 
ery  stock. 

Practically  all  trees, 
but  smooth  bark 
sorts  like  willow, 
poplar,  peach,  etc., 
are  the  favorites. 

Mild  spraying  once  a 
year.  Painting  the 
trunks  and  branches 
with  whitewash  is 
also  good. 

Spray  spring  and  fall, 
the  same  as  for 
San  Jose  scale. 

SOFT  SCALE . 

Soft  bodied,  close 
clinging  scale  that 
covers  the  wood  of 
hard  wooded  trees 
and  shrubs. 

The  sap  is  sucked  by 
means  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  organs  on  the 
sides  of  the  body. 

Transported  by  birds. 
Increases  very  rap¬ 
idly. 

The  new  wood  of  all 
hard  wooded  trees 
is  subject  to  at¬ 
tack. 

Spraying  with  strong 
tobacco  or  kerosene 
emulsion  when  in 
leaf. 

Spraying  the  trees 
spring  and  fall  with 
any  of  the  sprays 
recommended  for 
other  scale. 
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INSECTS  that  chew  are  the  simplest  of  all  pests 
to  destroy,  for  they  readily  show  their  presence 
and  quickly  succumb  to  treatment.  The  faster 
they  eat  the  more  quickly  they  consume  the  poison 
and  die.  They  include  caterpillars  of  all  types,  the 
larva;  of  beetles,  etc. 

Poison  is  the  proper  remedy  for  all  chewing  in¬ 
sects.  Arsenate  of  lead  and  Paris  green  are  the  most 
common  poisons  used  for  this  purpose.  Arsenate  of 
lead  is  preferable  because  it  adheres  to  the  foliage 
better  than  the  others  and  is  less  liable  to  burn  it; 
it  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  pounds 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  Paris  green  is  stronger 
and  cheaper  but  is  more  liable  to  burn  the  foliage. 
It  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water.  On  smooth  foliaged  plants  like 
cabbages  and  cauliflowers  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to- 
get  the  poison  to  adhere.  This  can  be  somewhat 
overcome  by  making  a  good  solution  with  pure  white 
soap  and  mixing  the  poison  with  it. 

For  crops  that  cannot  be  sprayed  with  poison  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  used  shortly, 
hellebore  is  the  best  substitute,  as  it  is  not  nearly  so 


INSECTS  THAT  EAT 


Destroyed  by  Poison 


poisonous  to  man  or  animals  as  the  others  mentioned. 
It  is  usually  used  where  only  a  few  plants  are  in¬ 
volved.  and  is  dusted  on  them ;  or  it  can  be  dissolved 
in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water. 

When  applying  poisons  it  is  often  advisable  to  mix 
fungicides  such  as  Bordeaux  mixture  with  the  ar¬ 
senate.  Roth  may  thus  be  applied  in  one  operation. 
This  is  the  accepted  method  of  spraying  fruit  trees, 
but  it  can  be  used  in  any  case  where  blight  or  other 
parasitical  diseases  and  eating  insects  both  infest  the 
same  plants. 

As  the  poison,  to  be  effective,  must  be  devoured  by 
the  insects  along  with  the  growth  on  which  they  are 
feeding,  it  is  obviously  best  to  apply  it  when  it  can 
remain  on  the  foliage  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  For  this  reason  spraying  should  be  done  when 
there  is  a  prospect  of  fair  weather  ahead,  as  a  heavy 
rain  will  wash  away  a  good  deal  of  the  poison. 


Hand  picking  is  tlic  best  remedy  for  cab¬ 
bage  worms  in  the  small  garden 


Plants  Attacked 


Prevcntativcs 


Cure,  if  Any 


Name 

ARMY  WORM . 

ASPARAGUS  BEE 
TLE . 

B  R  O  W  N  T  A  I  E 
MOTH . 

CABBAGE  WORM.. 

CANKER  OR  MEA¬ 
SURING  WORM.. 

CATERPILLARS.  .. 

CODLING  MOTH... 

CORN  EAR  WORM. 

CURRANT  WORM.. 

ELM  LEAF  BEETLE 

FALL  BAGWORM.  . 

FALL  WEB  WORM. . 

GYPSY  MOTH . 

POTATO  BUG . 


Identification 


A  larva  that  travels 
and  devastates  all 
vegetation. 


Small,  dark  colored 
larva;  about  1/3" 
long. 


Very  similar  to  gypsy 
moth.  The  cater- 
pillars  grow  to 
about  1"  to  l  Vo". 

A  greenish  caterpillar, 
hard  to  distinguish 
from  the  leaf. 

Small  caterpillars  that 
hang  by  silken  cords 
from  the  trees. 

The  larvae  of  several 
hundred  different 
moths  and  butter¬ 
flies  which  infest 
gardens. 

A  little  white  grub 
l/2"  to  M”  .  l°ng. 
Often  found  in  the 
core  of  an  apple. 

A  large  gray  worm 
1"  long,  usually 
found  in  the  end  of 
the  car. 


Small  green,  black 
spotted  caterpillars 
that  are  the  first  to 
appear  in  spring. 

A  small  greenish 
larva  that  feeds  on 
the  young  foliage. 


A  moth  that  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  fall 
in  small  bags  like 
cocoons. 

Hatches  in  May,  from 
the  many  webs 
which  we  see  along 
the  highways. 

The  larva?  hatch  in 
May.  About  2" 
long;  very  hairy 
when  fully  devel¬ 
oped. 


The  larvae  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  potato  beetle. 
Dark  red  with  black 
head. 


Effect  on  Plants 


Will  destroy  acres  in 
a  few  days. 


Strips  all  bark  from 
asparagus. 


Destroys  all  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Will  ruin 
orchards  and  wood 
land. 

Destroys  the  cabbage, 
eating  the  leaves 
and  iouling  them. 

They  skeletonize  the 
foliage,  taxing  the 
tree's  vitality. 

If  not  destroyed  they 
will  soon  defoliate 
a  tree  or  other  vege¬ 
tation. 

Fruit  falls  premature¬ 
ly.  Fruit  attacked 
will  not  keep. 


Destroys  the  ear  by 
eating  the  kernels. 


Destroys  the  crop  and 
eventually  the  bush 
by  stripping  the 
foliage. 

Makes  trees  unsightly 
and  if  neglected 
will  ruin  them. 


The  larva?  do  consid¬ 
erable  damage  to 
the  foliage. 

Will  soon  destroy  all 
the  foliage  on  the 
trees. 

Destroys  all  green 
vegetation,  even 
evergreens. 


Will  consume  all  the 
foliage  if  not  de¬ 
stroyed. 


Causes 


The  tachina  fly,  its 
natural  enemy,  loses 
control  at  times. 


Neglect;  leaving 
shoots  to  grow  in 
early  spring;  leav¬ 
ing  rubbish  around 
in  fall. 

Introduced  into  Mass¬ 
achusetts  about 
1890. 

No  particular  cause. 


No  particular  cause. 


No  particular  cause. 


Neglect  is  the  only 
cause. 


No  particular  cause. 


No  particular  cause. 
Was  imported. 


The  encroachment  of 
man  on  the  natural 
feeding  grounds 
must  have  caused 
this  pest  to  attack 
the  elm. 

No  particular  reason, 
except  their  steady 
increase  due  to  ne¬ 
glect. 

Neglect  is  the  real 
factor. 


Imported  into  Massa¬ 
chusetts  about  1870. 


Since  the  natural  feed 
beds  have  been  de- 
s  t  r  o  y  e  d  it  has 
shifted  to  potatoes. 


Grass,  crops  of  all 
kinds,  bushes  and 
trees. 


Confines  itself  to  the 
asparagus. 


All  green  vegetation, 
but  especially  fruit 
trees. 

Attacks  only  the  cab¬ 
bage  family,  includ¬ 
ing  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  etc. 

Apples,  pears,  elm, 
oak,  hickory,  maple, 
etc. 

Trees  of  all  kinds,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  ever¬ 
greens;  all  garden 
crops. 

This  is  an  apple  worm 
and  rarely  troubles 
other  fruits. 


All  types  of  corn. 
Field  corn  suffers 
most. 


Currants  and  goose¬ 
berries;  sometimes 
adjoining  bushes. 

Only  elm  trees. 


All  types  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees,  b  u  t 
especially  apples. 

All  soft  foliage  trees 
are  attacked. 


No  tree  is  immune. 
Evergreens  die  af¬ 
ter  being  stripped 
once. 


Potatoes  a  n  d  egg¬ 
plants. 


Burning  grass  borders 
and  hedgerows  ad¬ 
joining  field  in  fall  ; 

•  lee  p  plowing  in 
fields  that  have  been 
visited. 

Keep  all  shoots  cut 
in  early  spring;  let 
chickens  run  in  as- 
laragus  bed;  clean 
)ed  and  surround¬ 
ings  in  fall. 

On  small  places  the 
winter  webs  can  be 
gathered  and  de- 
^  stroyed. 

Keeping  the  young 
)lants  dusted  with 
lellebore. 

Deep  cultivation  in 
orchards;  bands  of 
sticky  substance  on 
the  trunks. 

Catching  the  moths  by 
a  night  lamp;  de¬ 
stroying  the  cater¬ 
pillars’  webs. 

Scraping  bark  when 
trees  are  dormant, 
placing  bones  and 
suet  to  attract  in¬ 
sectivorous  birds. 

The  tiny  white  eggs 
on  the  silk  can  be 
destroyed,  or  the 
silk  can  be  sprayed 
with  poison  just  as 
it  starts  to  turn 
brown. 

Constant  spraying  will 
gradually  get  them 
under  control. 

Continued  spraying 
will  in  time  have 
its  effect  by  reduc¬ 
ing  reproduction. 


The  cocoons  should 
be  gathered  ami  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Burning  the  webs  any 
time  before  the  eggs 
hatch. 

Painting  the  egg 
masses  with  creo¬ 
sote  when  trees  are 
dormant.  The  egg 
mass  is  ¥* *"  x  1  X/P\ 
covered  with  yellow 
hairs. 

Destroying  the  yellow 
egg  clusters  under 
the  foliage;  hand 
picking  the  beetles. 


Laying  poisoned  bran 
mash  in  their  track; 
plowing  deep  fur¬ 
rows;  m  a  k  i  n  g 
ditches  and  putting 
kerosene  in  them. 

Spraying  with  poison 
after  the  larvae  have 
become  active.  Dust¬ 
ing  with  hellebore. 


Spray  with  poison  in 
early  spring  and 
again  in  late  sum¬ 
mer. 

Use  hellebore  after 
plants  head  up. 
Hand  picking  best 
for  small  gardens. 

Spraying  with  poison 
just  as  foliage  ex¬ 
pands  and  repeating 
in  three  weeks. 

Poison  is  quick  and 
sure.  Garden  crops 
to  be  used  soon  can 
be  dusted  with  hel¬ 
lebore. 

Spraying  thoroughly 
with  poison  just 
after  petals  fall  and 
again  in  three 
weeks. 

Strip  back  the  ears 
slightly  and  remove 
the  worm.  This  is 
a  tedious  process 
and  preventive  mea¬ 
sures  should  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

As  soon  as  foliage 
appears,  spray  with 
poison.  Repeat  in 
two  weeks. 

Thorough  spraying 
with  arsenate  of 
lead  as  foliage  ap¬ 
pears  and  again  two 
weeks  later. 

Kill  larva?  with  a  poi¬ 
son  spray. 


Poison  the  foliage 
iromptly  after  the 
arva?  hatch. 

Continued  spraying 
after  larva?  have 
hatched.  Arsenate 
of  lead  every  three 
weeks  until  Aug¬ 
ust  1st. 

Poison  spraying  three 
weeks  apart  during 
growing  season. 


Hellebore  can  be  used  to  spray 
vegetables  to  be  eaten  soon 


The  celery  caterpillar  is  one  of 
a  large  and  destructive  tribe 


The  webs  of  the  tent  caterpil¬ 
lars  should  be  burned 


Asparagus  beetles  are  checked 
by  poison  spraying 
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House  &  Garden 


Paper  collars  help  keep  cut¬ 
worms  from  young  plants 


WORMS  AND  OTHER  UNDERGROUND 

PESTS 

Combated  With  Preventive  Measures 


PESTS  that  operate  underground  are  hard  to  cope 
with.  Preventive  measures  are  by  far  the  best. 
Have  the  ground  so  well  prepared  and  of  such 
nourishing  character  that  the  plants  by  a  brisk,  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  will  survive  ordinary  attacks.  Proper 
rotation  of  crops  is  also  essential.  Lime  should  be 
applied  at  least  every  third  year.  Plants  particularly 
subject  to  attack  should  have  soft  Scotch  soot  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  seed  drill.  Tobacco  dust  may  also  be 
used,  but  it  soon  loses  its  strength.  Carbon  bisulphide 
is  very  good  after  the  plants  have  been  attacked.  It  is 
applied  by  making  holes  with  a  stick  4  to  6  from 
the  plants  and  pouring  a  teaspoonful  of  the  liquid 
in  each. 


Poisoned  bran  mash  is  an¬ 
other  cutworm  remedy 


Name 

CLUB  ROOT . 

CUTWORM . 

CiRAPE  PHYLLOX¬ 
ERA . 

ONION  MAGGOT.. 

POTATO  SCAB.... 

ROOT  SCAB . 

ROOT  MAGGOT, 
WHITE  GRUB..  .  . 


Identification 


A  parasite  that  causes 
cabbage  roots  to  lose 
fiber. 

A  grayish  green  worm 
about  YP'  long  that 
operates  at  surface 
of  ground. 

A  very  tiny  insect, 
causing  grape  roots 
to  club  up  like  cab¬ 
bage. 


A  tiny  white  maggot 
that  feeds  on  the 
roots  and  bulbs  of 
onions,  leeks,  etc. 


A  parasite  that  de¬ 
stroys  the  skin  on 
potatoes,  causing 
wounds  known  as 
scabs. 

Parasites  of  various 
kinds  that  attack 
root  crops  of  differ¬ 
ent  types. 


Small  white  grubs 
that  attack  the  roots 
of  cabbage,  turnips, 
radishes,  etc. 


Effect  on  Plants 


The  plants  wilt  down 
in  daytime.  Club 
root  is  certain 
death. 

Usually  severs  com¬ 
pletely  any  plant  it 
attacks. 


The  root  fiber  is  de- 
s  t  r  o  y  e  d  and  the 
plant  eventually 
dies. 


The  roots  are  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  en¬ 
tire  bulb  eaten  out. 


Lessens  the  crop  and 
lowers  the  quality 
of  the  tubers. 


Entire  crops  are  some¬ 
times  lost  by  at¬ 
tacks. 


If  these  maggots  are 
present  in  any 
uantity  they  will 
estroy  crops. 


Causes 


Improper  rotation  of 
crops  and  unhealthy 
soil  conditon. 

Permitting  the  garden 
to  get  weedy  in  fall 
provides  places  for 
eggs. 

Poor  soil,  lack  of 
drainage,  bad  grow¬ 
ing  conditons. 


Plants  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  poorly  are  sure 
to  be  attacked. 


The  parasite  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one 
field  to  another  by 
seed  potatoes. 

Usually  the  result  of 
bad  growing  condi¬ 
tions. 


Poorly  drained  soil, 
improper  rotation 
and  impoverished 
soil. 


Plants  Attacked 


Principally  cabbage 
and  cauliflower. 


Soft  plants  of  any 
kind:  cabbage, 
beans,  geraniums, 
coleus,  etc. 

Most  troublesome  to 
imported  varieties 
of  grapes. 


All  members  of  the 
onion  family. 


A  potato  disease  only. 


Turnips  of  all  types, 
radishes,  carrots, 
beets,  etc. 


Cabbage,  cauliflower, 
Brussels  sprouts, 
radishes,  turnips, 
parsley,  etc. 


Preventatives 


Proper  liming  and 
working  of  the 
ground  in  fall.  Crop 
rotation. 

Placing  paper  collars 
or  poisoned  bran 
mash  around  the 
plants. 

Good  rich  soil  with 
proper  drainage  and 
cultivation. 


Spraying  frequently 
with  repellants 
when  the  seedlings 
appear  will  prevent 
the  moth  from  de¬ 
positing  her  eggs. 

Proper  rotation,  plen¬ 
ty  of  plant  food  and 
constant  cultivation. 


Plenty  of  lime;  soot 
in  the  drill  with  the 
seed;  good  cultiva¬ 
tion. 


Using  plenty  of  lime 
or  soot  on  the  in¬ 
fected  ground. 


Cure,  if  Any 


No  remedy.  Infected 
plants  should  be 
u  1  1  e  d  up  and 
urned. 

Worms  can  be  found 
at  night  with  a  lan¬ 
tern.  Work  soil 
with  fingers  in  day¬ 
time. 

Destroy  infected 
plants.  Protect  ad¬ 
joining  plants  by  in¬ 
jecting  carbon  bi- 
sulphide  in  the 
ground. 

Soot  and  lime  sown 
along  the  row  just 
as  seedlings  appear. 
Liquid  insecticides 
sprayed  on  the 
ground. 

Dipping  the  seed  be¬ 
fore  planting  in  a 
solution  of  forma¬ 
line. 

Usually  too  late  to 
correct  the  trouble 
by  the  time  we  are 
aware  of  it.  Pre¬ 
ventative  measures 
best. 

Injecting  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  in  ground 
at  base  of  plant. 
Sprinkling  ground 
with  very  hot 
water. 


BEETLES  THAT  BORE 

Destroyed  by  Contact  Sprays 

THESE  beetles  or  bugs  bore  into 
the  foliage  or  flowers.  While 
classed  as  eaters,  they  consume 
so  little  actual  surface  that  could  be 
covered  with  a  poison  spray  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  employ  this  means 
to  destroy  them.  Consequently  they 
must  be  attacked  with  contact  sprays 
exactly  the  same  as  are  used  for  aphis. 
Because  of  their  hard  bodies  they  are 


The  rose  bug  is  best  controlled 
by  hand  picking 


much  more  difficult  to  kill  than  the 
latter  pests. 

The  rose  bug  must  be  hand  picked. 
Tapping  the  flowers  over  a  pail  con¬ 
taining  a  little  kerosene  will  also  prove 
effectual.  Rose  bugs  often  attack  in 
swarms,  and  when  they  become  really 
plentiful  they  are  apt  to  attack  grape 
foliage  as  well  as  other  things.  Under 
these  circumstances  many  of  them  can 
be  poisoned.  The  curculio  is  a  hard 
pest  to  destroy,  and  where  it  infests 
orchards  it  does  much  damage.  Con¬ 
stant  spraying  with  a  good  insecticide 
will  help. 

Club  root  is  caused  by  an 
underground  parasite 


Name 

Identification 

Effect  on  Plants 

Causes 

Plants  Attacked 

Preventatives 

Cure,  if  Any 

CUCUMBER  BEE- 

A  black  and  yellow 

Very  destruct  ive 

Piles  of  rubbish  in 

Squa  sh,  cucumbers. 

Thorough  cleaning  up 

Kerosene  emulsion  or 

TLE  . 

striped  beetle  about 

when  plants  are 

the  garden  where 

melons,  beans, 

of  the  garden  in 

tobacco  spray. 

1/2"  long. 

very  small. 

they  hibernate. 

pumpkins. 

fall. 

Tarring  beetles  onto  a 

CURCULIO  . 

A  brownish  beetle 

Causes  plums  to  drop 

Neglected  fruit  trees 

All  fruit  trees  subject 

All  neglected  trees 

Vi"  long.  Pune- 

prematurely;  scab- 

f  u  r  n  i  sh  breeding 

to  attack:  plums 

near  orchard  should 

cloth.  Spray  with 

tures  skin  of  fruit. 

by  apples. 

areas. 

suffer  most. 

be  destroyed. 

arsenate  of  lead  as 
blossoms  fall  and 
three  weeks  later. 

HARLEQUIN  CAB- 

A  shiny  black  or  blue 

Destroys  the  plant  by 

Leaving  cabbage 

Attacks  cabbage,  kale. 

Proper  rotation;  clean- 

Spraving  with  kero- 

BAGE  BUG . 

bug  with  red  mark¬ 
ing,  V2,r  long. 

puncturing  leaf  and 

stumps  and  other 

mustard  and  others 

ing  fields  and  fall 

sene  or  tobacco 

draining  sap. 

breeding  mediums 
all  winter. 

of  the  family. 

plowing  next  year's 
cabbage  patch. 

preparation,  sowing 
Kale  and  spraying 
with  pure  kerosene 
when  infested. 

ROSE  BUG . 

A  vellowish  beetle 

They  eat  flowers  and 

Breeds  in  grass  land. 

Anything  that  is  in 

Burning  grass  lands 

Hand  picking  is  the 

about  Yp’  long. 

very  young  foliage. 

One  brood  in  a  sea¬ 
son. 

flower  when  they 
appear. 

in  late  fall;  culti¬ 
vating  waste  land 
near  gardens. 

Keep  garden  clean  in 

best  method  of  con¬ 
trol. 

SQUASH  BUG . 

A  brownish  black, 

When  young  plants 

Allowing  rubbish  to 

Squash,  melons,  eu- 

Spravings  with  kero- 

odorous  bug  about 

are  attacked  they 

accumulate  in  the 

cumbers  and  some- 

fall;  place  boards 

sene  emulsion,  get- 

%"  long. 

usually  die. 

fall  garden. 

times  beans. 

around  plants,  lift¬ 
ing  in  early  morn¬ 
ing  and  destroying 
bugs  beneath  them. 

ting  at  under  side 
of  foliage.  Cover 

young  plants  with 
netting. 
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Name 

Identification 

Effect  on  Plants 

Causes 

Plants  Attacked 

Prcvcntatwcs 

Cure,  if  Any 

APHIS,  GREEN 
FLY  OR  BLACK 
FLY  . 

Small  insects  found 
in  large  numbers 
on  the  under  side 
of  foliage  and  ter¬ 
minal  growth. 

They  drain  the  sap, 
and  when  present 
in  numbers  check 
the  plants’  growth. 

Too  much  shade,  im¬ 
poverished  soil  or 
extreme'  dryness. 

Few  plants  are  im¬ 
mune. 

Occasional  sprayings 
with  liquid  tobacco 
or  kerosene  rprcp- 
aration.  Keen 
plants  well  watered. 

Spraying  with  great 
force  of  water; 
dusting  with  tobac¬ 
co  dust;  spraying 
with  tobacco  or 
kerosene  p  r  e  para- 
tion. 

MAPLE  LEAF 
SCALE  . 

A  tiny  green  aphis 
that  attacks  maples 
in  hordes  during 
dry  weather. 

Not  fatal,  but  will 
tell  on  the  tree  in 
time. 

Comes  only  in  dry 
weather. 

Confines  itself  to 
m  a  p  1  es,  especially 
the  Norway. 

Water  sprayed  forci¬ 
bly  on  the  under 
side  of  foliage  dur¬ 
ing  dry  spells. 

Spray  on  three  suc¬ 
cessive  days  with 
strong  tobacco  or 
kero  sene  prepara¬ 
tion. 

MEALY  BUG . 

Soft  bodied  insect, 
covered  with  a  cot¬ 
tony  substance.  On 
under  side  of  fol¬ 
iage  and  stems. 

If  unmolested  they 
will  breed  rapidly 
and  cover  the 
plants.  Not  fatal, 
but  undesirable. 

A  hot,  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Generally  a 
greenhouse  pest. 

House  plants  and 
greenhouse  plants, 
soft  wooded  out¬ 
door  plants. 

Spray  with  clear  wa¬ 
ter  during'  dry 
weather;  occasional 
sprayings  with  to¬ 
bacco  solution. 

Sponge  house  plants; 
greenhouse  p  1  a  nts 
can  be  sprayed  with 
strong  water  pres¬ 
sure;  tobacco  solu¬ 
tion  for  outdoor 
plants. 

RED  SPIDER . 

Myriads  of  tiny  red 
spots  on  the  under 
side  of  foliage. 

The  foliage  will  soon 
turn  yellow  a  n  d 
fall. 

Too  hot  and  dry  an 
atmosphere. 

All  house  plants, 
greenhouse  plan  ts 
and  soft  wooded 
plants  outdoors. 

Sprayings  with  clear 
water  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  during  dry 
weather. 

Forcibly  spraying  the 
under  side  of  the 
foliage  several  times 
a  day  with  water. 

T1IRIPS  . 

Small  brown  and 
black  pests  resem¬ 
bling  grease  on  the 
stems  and  foliage. 

They  puncture  the 
bark  and  weaken 
the  plant  by  drain¬ 
ing  the  sap. 

Poor  soil  or  extreme¬ 
ly  hot,  dry  weather. 

More  prevalent  in  the 
greenhouse  and  on 
all  decorative  house 
plants. 

Plants  subject  to  at¬ 
tack  should  l>c 
sp rayed  m  o  n  t  h  ly 
with  a  mild  insecti¬ 
cide. 

Dipping  infected 
plants  in  an  insecti¬ 
cide.  Sponge  house 
plants  with  soap 
and  water. 

WHITE  FLY . 

Small  white  flies  that 
cover  the  foliage 
with  a  waxy  sun- 
stance. 

Infested  plants  soon 
turn  yellow  from 
loss  of  sap. 

A  dry  weather  vis¬ 
itor. 

Any  soft  f  o  ii  a  g  e 
plant;  tomatoes  and 
heans  arc  favorites. 

Spraying  with  tobac¬ 
co  or  kerosene 
preparation  on  un¬ 
der  side  of  foliage. 

Fumigating  with  hy¬ 
drocyanic  gas  is  the 
only  cure. 

APHIS  and  SIMILAR 
PESTS 

Destroyed  by  Contact  Sprays 

r  I  v  HESE  insects  are  hard  to  eradi¬ 
cate.  They  gather  in  numbers  on 
the  under  side  of  the  foliage,  along 
the  succulent  young  sterns  and  on  the 
terminal  growth.  The  spray  must  actu¬ 
ally  come  in  contact  with  them  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  purpose.  Sprayings  should 
cover  a  period  of  several  days. 

Kerosene  in  emulsion,  tobacco  extracts 
and  fish  oil  soaps  are  the  remedies.  The 
first  is  made  by  dissolving  one-half 
pound  of  soap  in  one  gallon  of  water, 
adding  two  gallons  of  kerosene,  heating, 
and  when  near  the  boiling  point  churn¬ 
ing  until  the  mixture  is  perfect.  Dilute 
one  part  to  fifteen  parts  of  water  for 
spraying.  Tobacco  sprays  come  con¬ 
veniently  packed  with  full  instructions. 
Soap  has  long  been  considered  a  good 
insecticide  for  aphis — half  a  bar  of 
good  laundry  soap  dissolved  in  a  pail 
of  water. 


The  cutworm  and  the  large 
white  grub  cut  young  plants 
off  clean 


Peaches  and  plums  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  leaf  curl.  Spray  with 
Bordeaux 


PARASITES  and  EUNGI 

Fought  With  Re pellants 

DISEASES  such  as  blight,  rust,  etc., 
are  the  result  of  parasitical  ene¬ 
mies  and  must  be  fought  with 
repellants  such  as  Bordeaux  mixture, 
which  forms  a  thin  protective  copper 
coating  on  the  foliage.  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  is  easy  to  mix,  or  it  can  be  bought 
in  prepared  form.  The  formula  for  it 
is  three  pounds  copper  sulphate,  four 
pounds  quicklime,  and  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  The  ingredients  are  dissolved 
separately  and  poured  together  simul¬ 
taneously  through  a  strainer  of  some 
kind.  The  mixture  is  then  ready 
for  use.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  pre¬ 
ventative,  not  a  cure-all.  It  will  often 
prevent  the  spread  of  outbreaks’  after 
they  have  started,  but  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  primarily  as  a  preventative.  In 
orchard  spraying  and  also  with  potatoes, 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  combined  with  the 
arsenate  sprays. 

( Continued  on  page  76) 


Name 

APPLE  SCAB . 

BLIGHT  . 

FIRE  BLIGHT . 

FRUIT  ROT,  BLACK 
ROT,  BITTER 
ROT,  BROWN 
ROT . 

LEAF  CURL . 

MILDEW  . 

RUST  . 

STEM  ROT . 

YELLOWS  . 


Identification 


Brown  blotches  on  the 
fruit  and  leaves  of 
apples. 

This  disease  causes 
the  foliage  to  turn 
brown  suddenly  and 
die. 

Limbs  of  trees  sud¬ 
denly  turning  black, 
while  other  parts 
are  perfectly 
healthy. 

The  fruit  shows  spots 
which  increase  in 
size  and  cause  pre¬ 
mature  falling. 


The  foliage  curls, 
turns  Drown  and 
falls. 

A  white,  powdery 
substance  coat  ing 
the  foliage. 


Causes  sharp  ribs  of  a 
rusty  brown  ap¬ 
pearance  on  stems 
and  foliage. 

Plants  wilt  down 
during  the  day  and 
show  discoloration 
at  ground  line. 

Spotted  fruit;  yel¬ 
low,  tufty  growth 
on  inner  branches. 


Effect  on  Plants 


Spoils  the  fruit  at¬ 
tacked  and  weakens 
the  tree. 


Whole  shoots  are  af¬ 
fected.  Spreads 
very  rapidly. 


This  parasite  destroys 
the  bark  and  in¬ 
fection  follows  over 
the  entire  tree. 

Often  causes  the  loss 
of  entire  fruit 
crops. 


Not  fatal,  but  affects 
constitu  tion  of 
plant. 

Will  kill  leaf  tissues 
and  the  leaves  will 
curl  and  drop. 


Not  fatal,  but  will 
cause  infected  foli¬ 
age  to  fall. 

Fatal  in  a  very  short 
time,  as  the  rot  will 
encircle  the  stem. 


This  disease  is  fatal 
and  contagious. 


Causes 


Poor  growing  condi¬ 
tion. 


Bad  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  impoverished 
soils,  improper  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Poor  growing  condi¬ 
tions  are  a  factor. 


Improper  p  r  u  n  i  n  g, 
poor  cultivation, 
impoverished  soils. 


Little  known  about 
cause.  Most  pre¬ 
valent  in  neglected 
orchards. 

Sudden  changes  in 
the  atmosphere; 
poor  growing  condi¬ 
tions. 

Impoverished  soil,  un- 
nrained  situ  ation, 
lack  of  proper  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Excess  of  moisture 
around  stefn;  cov¬ 
ering  too  deeply;  ' 
hot  manure  in  con¬ 
tact  with  stem. 

Not  enough  is  known 
to  determine  t  h  e 
cause. 


Plants  Attacked 


All  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  other  hard 
skinned  fruit. 


All  garden  crops,  but 
especially  cucum¬ 
bers,  musk  melons, 
pumpkins,  etc. 

All  kinds  of  trees,  but 
particularly  small 
sized  fruit  trees. 


Plums  are  the  great¬ 
est  victims,  but  all 
fruits  suffer. 


Peaches  and  plums. 


Few  plants  are  im¬ 
mune. 


Celery,  tomatoes, 
string  beans,  mel¬ 
ons,  cucumbers,  etc. 

Sappy,  pithy  plants 
such  as  cucumbers, 
melons,  squash, 
pumpkins,  etc. 

Peaches  are  the 
most  often  at¬ 
tacked. 


Preventatives 


Spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  every  three 
or  four  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  growing  season. 

Keeping  the  foliage 
coated  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture. 


Good  tillage,  keeping 
the  trees  pruned 
out  to  admit  sun¬ 
light  and  air. 

Spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  arsenate 
of  lead  as  fruit 
forms  and  every 
three  weeks  there¬ 
after. 

Proper  pruning;  good 
cultivation. 


Constant  cultivation, 
especially  d  u  r  i  n  g 
excessive  r  a  i  nfall. 
Spraying  with 
Bordeaux. 

Spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  every  three 
weeks;  good  culti¬ 
vation  and  rich  soil. 

Keeping  the  soil  away 
from  the  stem } 
good  cultivation. 


Good  growing  condi¬ 
tions;  proper  prun¬ 
ing;  good  cultiva¬ 
tion. 


Cure,  if  Any 


Remove  and  destroy 
scabby  fruit;  scrape 
bark  when  dor¬ 
mant;  spray  with 
Bordeaux. 

Pick  off  and  destroy 
infected  leaves. 
Spray  with  Bor¬ 
deaux. 

Infected  branches 
should  be  removed 
6"  below  the  dis¬ 
colored  bark. 

Destroy  all  infected 
fruits,  removing 
any  m  u  m  m  i  f  i  eu 
fruit  during  winter. 
Spray  frequently. 

Shake  off  and  de¬ 
stroy  infected 
leaves.  Spray  trees 
with  Bordeaux. 

Flowers  of  sulphur 
dusted  on  the  in¬ 
fected  foliage. 


Infected  leaves  should 
be  picked  off  and 
burned. 

A  mixture  of  air 
slacked  lime  and 
powdered  charcoal 
around  the  stem. 

Shake  off  and  de¬ 
stroy  infected 
leaves.  Spray  with 
Bordeaux. 
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March  THE  GARDENER’S  KALENDAR  Third  Month 


The  asparagus  bed 
should  be  trenched  3' 
deep,  using  plenty  of 
manure 


Set  the  plants  about  12" 
apart,  with  3'  between 
the  different  rows 


Bell  glasses  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  hurrying  vege¬ 
table  growth  outdoors 


A  general 
clean-up  of 
the  shrub¬ 
bery  bor¬ 
ders,  re¬ 
moving  all 
winter 
m  ul  c  h,  is 
in  order 
this  month 


War  gar¬ 
dens  are  vi¬ 
tally  impor¬ 
tant  this 
year.  Y  ou 
should 
have  one  of 
your  own  if 
possible 


SATURDAY  FRIDAY  THURSDAY  WEDNESDAY  TUESDAY  MONDAY  SUNDAY 

31.  Sun  rises  5:29 

A.  M.  Sun  sets  6:08 

P.  M.  Remove  the  cov¬ 
ering  now  from  tender 
evergreens  of  all  types. 

If  you  let  this  go  tiro 
long  the  plants  will 
surely  scald  when  you 
do  uncover  them  to  the 
warm  sun. 

3.  Vegetable  a  n-d 
flower  seedlings  started 
last  month  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  dwelling  will 
need  transplanting. 

Shallow  boxes  called 
“flats”  are  best  for  this. 
Use  good  soil  and  set 
the  little  plants  about 
2"  to  4"  apart. 

10.  Don’t  you  want 
to  start  a  crop  of  genu¬ 
inely  high  quality  musk- 
melons  in  your  green¬ 
house  now?  They  are 
wonderful  when  well 
grown.  Use  forcing  va¬ 
rieties  such  as  King 
George,  Blenheim, 

Orange,  etc. 

17.  Sow  sweet  peas 

outdoors  just  as  soon  as 
you  can  dig  a  trench. 
Make  the  trench  2'  deep 
and  1'  wide,  use  plenty 
of  manure,  chopped  sod 
and  leaf  mold  if  you 
can  get  it,  and  sow  the 
seed  4"  deep.  (See 

page  44  for  details.) 

24.  The  winter 
mulch  on  shrubbery 
borders  should  be  dug 
under.  Leaves  that 

have  gathered  in  bor¬ 
ders  should  also  be 
buried  there.  There  is 
fertilizing  value  in  them 
which  should  not  be 
wasted. 

This  Kalendar  of  the 
gardener's  labors  is 
aimed  as  a  reminder 
for  undertaking  all  his 
tasks  in  season.  It  is 
fitted  to  the  latitude  of 
the  Middle  States,  but 
its  service  should  be 
available  for  the  whole 
country  if  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  for 
every  one  hundred 
miles  north  or  south 
there  is  a  difference  of 
from  five  to  seven 
days  later  or  earlier  in 
performing  garden  op¬ 
erations.  The  dates 

given  are,  of  course, 
for  an  average  season. 

4.  Cannas  should  be 
started  into  growth  in 
the  greenhouse.  Lay 

the  bulbs  on  the  bench 
and  cover  with  about  1" 
of  sand.  When  root 

action  starts,  separate 
and  plant  them,  using 
good,  rich  compost. 

11.  A  high  death 
rate  among  newly 
planted  stock  is  often 
caused  by  having  al¬ 
lowed  the  stock  to  lie 
around  where  the  sun 
and  wind  destroyed  the 
root  fibers,  or  by  insuf¬ 
ficient  food  in  the  soil. 

18.  The  mulch  on 
perennial  borders 
should  be  dug  in.  If 
none  was  applied,  get 
some  good  manure  now 
and  dig  it  under.  All 
planting  or  dividing  of 
perennials  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once. 

25.  Are  you  going 
to  set  out  a  bed  of  tea 
roses  this  year?  You 
will  have  flowers  from 
June  to  Thanksgiving  if 
you  give  the  bushes  a 
chance.  Use  plenty  of 
manure  and  trench  3 ' 
deep. 

5.  Hybrid  perpetual 
roses  can  be  started  in¬ 
doors.  They  should  be 
pruned,  as  they  flower 
on  the  terminals  of  new 
wood.  Keep  well 
sprayed  and  feed  freely 
with  liquid  manure 
after  buds  disappear. 

12.  You  can  start  a 
crop  of  Golden  Bantam 
corn  in  pots  now.  Use 

7"  pots  and  leave  three 
plants  to  a  pot.  These 
plants  can  be  set  out  in 
May  and  will  be  ready 
to  yield  a  crop  early  in 
June. 

19.  Prune  now  all 
shrubs  that  flower  on 
terminals  of  new  wood, 
such  as  hydrangeas.  Do 
not  prune  azaleas,  cer- 
cis,  cytissus,  dogwood, 
deutzia,  golden  bell  and 
others  that  bloom  on 
old  wood. 

26.  All  types  of  gar¬ 
den  roses  should  be 
pruned  now.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  cut:  in  the 
case  of  the  perpetuals, 
leave  three  eyes  on  last 
year’s  wood;  and  about 
five  or  six  on  the  tea 
roses. 

I  knew  the  spring  was 
come.  1  knew  it 
even 

Better  than  all  by 
this,  that  through 
my  chase 

In  bush  and  stone  and 
hill  and  sea  and 
heaven 

I  seem’d  to  see  and 
follow  still  your 
face. 

Your  face  my \  quarry 
was.  For  it  I  rode. 

My  horse  a  thing  of 
wings,  myself  a 
god. 

— Blunt 

6.  Grapes  should  be 
pruned  in  fall,  but  in 
cases  where  this  was  not 
possible  the  work  should 
be  done  at  once.  Cut 
severely  if  you  want 
fruit.  Paint  or  burn 
the  wounds  to  prevent 
bleeding. 

13.  All  summer 
flowering  and  foliage 
bulbous  plants  for  the 
greenhouse  or  conser¬ 
vatory  should  be  started 
now.  Yellow  cannas, 

achimene,  gloxinia,  be¬ 
gonia  and  caladium  are 
important  sorts. 

20.  Bay  trees,  hy¬ 
drangeas,  oleanders, 
oranges  and  other  large 
decorative  plants  should 
be  looked  over,  and 
those  requiring  new 
tubs  or  large  quarters 
should  be  transferred 
at  once. 

27.  The  mulch 
should  be  removed  now 
from  bulb  plantings.  If 
the  bulb  leaves  show 
through,  the  mulch  can 
be  dug  under  with  a 
hand  fork.  _  Use  care, 
when  removing,  not  to 
break  any  of  the  shoots. 

7.  If  you  want  a 
showy  hedge  try  some 
of  the  Lord  Penzance 
sweetbrier  roses.  These 
large,  showy  roses  are 
too  little  known.  The 
wichuraiana  roses  are 
ideal  for  small  build¬ 
ings,  boulders,  etc. 

14.  Are  you  going 
to  set  out  a  bed  of  as¬ 
paragus?  If  so,  do  it 
right.  Trench  the 

ground  3'  deep,  using 
plenty  of  manure. 
Make  the  rows  3'  apart 
and  set  the  plants  12" 
apart  in  the  row. 

21.  Pruning  of  all 
foliage  trees  or  shrubs 
with  the  exception  of 
the  maples  should  be 
done  now.  The  maple 
will  bleed  severely  if 
cut  now.  Make  clean 
cuts  always  and  paint 
over  large  wounds. 

28.  The  lawn  should 
be  rolled  now  with  as 
heavy  a  roller  as  you 
can  get.  Rake  the  sur¬ 
face  thoroughly  before 
rolling.  Small  lawns 

can  be  gone  over  with 
a  pounder  to  repair  the 
effects  of  freezing. 

1.  Sun  rises  6:21 
A.  M.  Sun  sets  5:34 
P.  M.  If  you  have  not 
started  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  lettuce,  onion, 
leek,  tomatoes  and 

celery  in  the  greenhouse 
or  hotbed,  they  should 
be  attended  to  at  once. 

8.  Most  winter  kill¬ 
ing  of  cane  fruits  is 
caused  by  summer  star¬ 
vation.  Dig  under  a  lib¬ 
eral  quantity  of  manure. 
The  canes  should  be 
tied  and  pruned  so  as 
to  reduce  them  about 
one-third. 

15.  Vegetable  and 
flower  seedlings  started 
in  February  should  be 
ready  for  hardening  off 
before  setting  them  out. 

A  cold-frame  is  the  best 
place  for  this,  as  the 
hardening  process 
should  be  very  gradual. 

22.  The  old  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  will  produce 
more  and  better  shoots 
if  you  dig  in  a  liberal 
quantity  of  manure  this 
spring.  Dig  the  manure 
well  under  and  don’t 
worry  if  you  cut  a  few 
roots. 

29.  This  is  the  last 
call  for  spraying!  All 
trees  subject  to  San 
Jose  scale  should  be 
sprayed  as  a  preventive. 
Infested  trees  should  be 
sprayed  very  carefully 
so  as  to  be  sure  to  cover 
all  parts. 

2.  Maple  trees  some¬ 
times  split  on  the  south 
side.  This  is  caused  by 
the  hot  sun  attracting 
the  sap  and  the  latter 
freezing.  When  it  oc¬ 
curs,  split  the  bark  on 
the  north  side  with  a 
sharp  knife. 

9.  Vines  of  all  kinds 
should  be  pruned  care¬ 
fully*  removing  all  weak 
interior  shoots.  Ivy 

growing  about  windows 
should  he  cut  back.  The 
supports  of  trellis-work 
should  be  looked  over 
for  needed  repairs. 

16.  Did  you  top- 
dress  your  lawn  with 
manure  last  winter?  If 
so  you  should  remove 
the  material  now  with  a 
wooden  rake.  In  case 
this  winter  treatment 
was  omitted,  top-dress 
now  with  good  fertilizer. 

23.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  workable 
start  plowing  or  digging 
your  garden.  Work  the 
ground  as  thoroughly  as 
you  can,  digging  two 
spades  deep.  JJse  a 
subsoil  plow  in  the 
heldo. 

30.  All  plantings  of 
trees  and  shrubs  should 
be  finished  up  as  early 
as  possible.  Keep  the 
plants  supplied  with 
water,  stake  the  tall 
trees,  and  keep  the 
ground  around  them  all 
well  cultivated. 

All  types  of 
garden  roses 
should  be 
pruned  this 
month.  Do 
not  be  afraid 
to  cut  them 
severely 


S  eedlings 
started  in 
the  green¬ 
house  last 
month  will 
need  trans¬ 
planting  in¬ 
to  flats 


Early  plants 
started  un¬ 
der  glass 
must  be 
hardened 
off  before 
setting  out 


In  replant¬ 
ing  shrubs 
do  not  give 
the  roots  a 
chance  to 
dry  out  in 
the  air 
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This  represents  a  reproduction  of  a  Chinese  Rug  of  simple  effect,  having  a  tawny  gold  ground 
with  porcelain  blues  and  fruit  reds  in  the  detail  of  the  design  and  border  Size  1 2  feet  x  9  feet  Price,  $2 1 5. 

FAITHFUL  REPRODUCTIONS  OF 

ANTIQUE  RUGS 

Rugs  of  simple  design,  as  illustrated  above,  have  sufficient  ornament  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  an  uninteresting  and  monotonous  effect,  and 
answer  all  the  requirements  of  those  who  favor  a  plain  color  treatment 
of  the  floor. 

The  Rug  illustrated  is  but  one  of  many  designs  made  upon  our  own 
looms  in  the  East  and  carried  in  our  stock  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and 
color  effects. 

We  also  specialize  in  faithfully  reproducing  Antique  Rugs  of  the 
early  Chinese  and  Persian  periods. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  write  you  in  detail  concerning  your  special 
requirements. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Direct  Importers  of  Eastern  Rugs 

Interior  Decorators  Furniture  Makers 

Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY-SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  •  Washington,  D.  C. 
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jMany  delightful  interiors  owe  their  chief 
charm  to  the  unconventional  character  of 
their  appointments. 

J"|T  An  exquisitely  decorated  console  cabinet 
jI  surmounted  by  a  delicately  carved 
mirror,  for  example,  cannot  fail  to  infuse 
either  a  Living  Room  or  Hall  with  a 
distinction  which  the  conventional  table 
could  not  possibly  impart.  By  the  same 
token,  all  the  rooms  are  susceptible  to 
unusual  treatment,  sustaining,  withal, 
perfect  harmony. 

tfjT  This  suggestion  may  be  carried  to 
uJ  successful  conclusion  by  recourse  to 
the  faithful  Reproductions  of  early  cabinet¬ 
making  on  view  in  these  Galleries.  Here 
are  available,  well  within  a  moderate  cost, 
a  profusion  of  occasional  pieces  and  groups 
of  Furniture,  as  well  as  the  Decorative 
Objects  and  Oriental  Rugs  essential  to  the 
completion  of  any  well-considered  scheme. 

Suggestions  may  be  gained  from  de  luxe  prints  of 
interesting  interiors ,  sent  gratis  upon  request. 

Grand  Rapids  Rirniture  Company 


INCORPORATED 


34-36  West  32-  Sireet 
New\ork  City 


Oriental  Papers  for  Occidental  Walls 

By  COSTEN  FITZ-GIBBON 


WITH  the  exception  of  Japanese 
grass  cloth,  which  has  achieved 
enough  popularity  to  call  forth  less  ex¬ 
pensive  imitations  or  substitutes,  Orien¬ 
tal  wall  coverings  have  not  received  the 
attention  to  which  their  decorative  merit 
entitles  them.  The  Chinese  silver  and 
gold  papers,  it  is  true,  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  some  extent  by  a  few  discern¬ 
ing  decorators,  but  most  of  those  who 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  appre¬ 
ciate  them  have  passed  them  by  either 
because  they  did  not  quite  understand 
how  to  use  them  or  else  because  they 
feared  to  try  what  seemed  to  them  an 
experiment  whose  practicability  they 
doubted.  As  to  the  divers  other  Oriental 
papers  available — not  made  specifically 
for  this  purpose,  indeed,  but  readily 
adaptable  to  it — comparatively  few  per¬ 
sons  are  aware  of  even  their  existence. 

The  Roles  of  Wall  Paper 

Now  a  wall  paper,  as  all  will  agree, 
should  be  one  or  the  other  of  two  things 
— either  a  decoration  in  itself  or  else  a 
background.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  paper  be  not  only  a 
background  but  a  foil  as  well,  and  a  foil 
in  a  dual  role  calculated  to  set  off  both 
the  contour  and  the  color  of  objects 
placed  against  it.  The  Oriental  papers 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  the  second  ca¬ 


pacity,  that  is  as  backgrounds  and  foils, 
and  some  few  of  them,  such  as  the  Chi¬ 
nese  figured  silver  paper  illustrated,  ac¬ 
ceptably  fulfill  requirements  as  either 
decorations  or  backgrounds,  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  qualification  for  wall  papers.  All 
of  the  Oriental  papers,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  quiet  and  refined,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  thoroughly  manageable  if 
treated  with  a  little  understanding.  As 
backgrounds  or  foils,  the  properties  of  a 
number  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
papers  seem  intangible  and  elusive  when 
one  tries  to  analyze  them,  and  yet  they 
possess  certain  subtle  qualities  of  color 
and  texture  that  create  an  atmosphere 
which  cannot  fail  to  impress  anyone  who 
is  not  impervious  to  such  influences. 

The  coloring  of  all  the  papers, 
whether  they  be  subdued  and  neutral  so 
as  to  render  them  ideal  backgrounds  or 
whether  they  be  in  a  more  positive  and 
brilliant  key,  is  invariably  possessed  of 
that  peculiarly  mellow  and  vital  tone 
quality  that  stamps  the  products  of 
Oriental  craftsmen  and  artists  and  pro¬ 
ceeds,  doubtless,  from  an  unerring  color 
instinct  born  of  centuries  upon  centuries 
of  mature  hereditary  experience  and 
scrupulous  repetition.  This  characteris¬ 
tic  mellowness  accounts  for  the  facility 
with  which  many  of  their  colors  may  be 
( Continued  on  page  62) 


Japanese  Kuro  paper ;  salmon 
colored;  Crinkled,  with  lustrous 
sheen.  II/2"  x  17*4".  Same 
in  light  blue  and  sage  green 


A  Chinese  paper  with  rough 
corded  surface  not  unlike  a 
piece  of  heavy  cloth.  Color  is 
light  yellowish  brown 
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FABRIC  PATENTED  JULY  18,1916 

“  OfO  many  guests  have  asked  what  makes  my  living  room  so  cheerful- 
looking  and  so  comfortable,  and  I  tell  them  all  that  the  secret  lies 
on  the  floor.  Since  we  bought  the  CREX  DE  LUXE  Rug,  the  room 
seems  so  much  brighter  and  freshened  up  that  we  spend  all  our  spare  time 
there.” 

CREX  DE  LUXE  Rugs  come  in  a  wonderful  range  of  beautiful  patterns 
and  color  ideas,  making  it  easy  to  select  a  rug  to  fit  any  decorative  scheme. 
CREX  Rugs  lie  flat — stay  even — are  reversible — soft  to  the  tread — dirt,  dust 
and  damp  proof — need  no  beating,  simply  shaking — and  are  economical 
enough  to  use  in  any  room — the  year  ’round. 

When  buying — be  sure  you  obtain  the  genuine.  Make  the  sales¬ 
man  PROVE  IT.  Ask  to  see  the  name  C-R-E-X  woven  in 
the  edge  of  the  side  binding.  If  it  isn’t  there,  it  isn’t  a  CREX. 

“  It’s  a.  Practical  War  -  time  Economy  to  Buy  CREX” 

CREX  CARPET  COMPANY  212  FIFTH  AVENUE 


'S  liAD  E.  MARK  REC.  V .  M.  PAT.  OFF. 

in  the  Regular  and  Herring¬ 
bone  weaves  are  equally 
durable,  adaptable  and  eco¬ 
nomical,  but  more  simple  in 
design  and  color  effects. 
CREX  Rugs  in  the  home  re¬ 
flect  good  taste  and  a  sense 
of  refinement.  Booklet  free. 


Handsomely  illustrated  booklet 
and  folder  containing  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  thirty-six  patterns  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors  free  on  request.  Write 
for  them  today. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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The  success  of  every  well '  considered  interior  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  treatment  of  the  walls 
-  the  vertical  surfaces  which  form  the  background 
for  the  entire  ensemble. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  prominent  Decorators  through' 
out  America  have  found  in  the  diversified  Strahan 
line  of  Wall  Decorations  many  beautiful  foliage 
effects,  such  as  No.  6101  illustrated,  which  meet 
their  most  exacting  requirements  -  from  the  stand' 
point  of  both  quality  and  decorative  excellence. 

Strahan  papers'  and  fabric  effects  are  on  sale  in  all  the 
principal  cities  Write  to  us  jor  the  name  of  the  Decorator 
or  Dealer  in  your  vicinity  from  whom  they  may  be  obtained. 

Thomas  Strahan  Company 

Manufacturers  oi '  Dis  tine  tide  ‘Wffll  ^decorations 

'l&Shm  CHELSEA,  MASS. 

N EW  YORK-  417  Fif th  Avenue  CHICAGO 59  East  Adams  Street 

■  ■ 
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harmoniously  juxtaposed,  colors  that  we 
should  under  ordinary  circumstances 
hesitate  to  combine,  even  when  the  pre¬ 
cautions  of  proportional  balance  are 
conscientiously  observed.  It  also  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  possibility  of  employing 
for  backgrounds  colors  not  commonly 
thought  neutral  enough  for  this  purpose. 

Gold  and  Silver  Paper 

Gojd  used  in  broad  expanses,  as  it 
must  be  for  a  background,  is  neutral. 
The  medieval  painters  and  furniture 
decorators  knew  this  and  employed  gold 
thus  to  marvellously  good  effect.  The 
old  Japanese  artists  knew  it,  too.  Wit¬ 
ness  their  wonderful  screens  with  gold 
backgrounds  and  boldly  conceived  de¬ 
signs  wrought  in  colors  sometimes  vivid, 
sometimes  soft  and  quiet,  but  always  en¬ 
hanced  in  value  by  the  foil  of  the  gold 
ground.  Much  gold  is  safe  and  quiet;  a 
very  little  gold  is  elegant  and  enriching; 
it  is  only  when  gold  “is  partially  used 
with  a  little  bit”  of  it  here,  there  and 
everywhere  that  it  becomes  vulgar,  taw¬ 
dry  looking,  noisy  and  disturbing.  One 
need  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  use  the 
Chinese  gold  paper  as  a  background, 
knowing  that  it  will  be  well-balanced 
and  especially  effective  if  the  furnishings 
are  sharply  defined  in  contour  and  of 
pronounced  color  values.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  also,  that  these  Chinese  gold  pa¬ 
pers  are  mellow  in  tone  and  rapidly  be¬ 
come  more  so  after  they  are  on  the  walls. 

The  plain  silver  paper  proves  satis¬ 
factory  not  only  on  the  walls  but  also  as 
a  ceiling  covering  when  the  walls  are  of 
a  plain  light  color  and  of  dull  texture, 


such,  for  instance,  as  filled  canvas 
painted  oyster  shell  white  or  a  light 
gray  with  a  dull  finish.  The  effect  is 
not  heavy  and  oppressive,  as  some  might 
possibly  imagine,  because  the  innumer¬ 
able  reflections  and  the  constant  play  of 
light  and  shadow  create  an  interest  and 
vivacity  that  nothing  else  will  produce. 
Should  one  wish  to  tone  down  walls 
freshly  covered  with  silver  paper,  it  is 
easy  to  apply  a  coat  of  orange  shellac, 
being  careful  to  use  enough  alcohol  in 
the  mixture.  -Otherwise  it  will  gum  and 
become  blobby  while  going  on.  Of  simi¬ 
lar  and  highly  agreeable  appearance, 
also,  is  the  wall  covered  with  the  lead 
foil  from  tea  chests.  One  of  the  fore¬ 
most  British  architects  has  a  room  in 
his  house  with  walls  thus  treated — the 
little  wrinkles  and  creases  were  not 
smoothed  out — and  then  thinly  coated 
with  orange  shellac. 

The  texture  of  these  Oriental  papers 
is  every  whit  as  important  as  their 
color,  for  to  texture  quite  as  much  as  to 
color  is  attributable  their  visual  charm 
and  their  value  as  either  decorations  or 
effective  backgrounds.  The  distinctive 
character  of  the  texture  is  the  result  of 
hand  work  and  evidences  all  the  little 
irregularities  and  enlivening  variations 
that  uniform  machine  work  can  never 
achieve  and  that  only  the  personal  con¬ 
tact  of  manual  execution  can  impart. 
The  fabric  is  made  by  hand,  the  color, 
when  it  differs  from  the  body  of  the 
stock,  is  applied  by  hand  and,  when 
there  is  a  pattern,  it  is  either  put  on  by 
hand  or  else  printed  on  by  hand  blocks. 

( Continued  on  page  64) 
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(Below)  Japanese 
Kikone  paper,  light 
brown  with  mottled 
sorncl  in  a  r  kin  g  s. 


(Below)  Japanese 
Hodatsu  Awaji  pa¬ 
per,  cream  with  ir¬ 
regular  sorrel  mark¬ 
ings.  15J4”  x  20f4" 


Chinese  sil¬ 
ver  paper 
with  white 
fret  and 
b  l  o  s  s  o  vi 
pattern.  19" 


V Left )  Japanese 
Modu  Awaji  paper. 
Slate  gray  with  lus¬ 
trous  sheen  and 
white,  cloud-like 
mottlings.  12"  x 

17M" 


(Below)  Japanese 
Kasato  Kuro  paper, 
cream  white  with 
small  fragments  of 
vegetable  matter  im¬ 
pressed  on  surface. 

17"  x  22" 
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This  exquisite  dining  group  of  Chippendale  design  in  handsome  figured  mahogany 
consists  of  10  pieces.  Price  complete,  four  hundred  and  (wenly-fioe  dollars. 


JUST  outside  the  Metropolitan  centers  of  the  country 
are  such  communities  as  Greenwich,  Evanston, 
Beverly  or  Haverford — as  distinctly  modern  as  they 
are  American. 

A  new  spirit  in  architecture  has  given  the  homes  of  these  communities 
an  exterior  beauty  that  was  unknown  a  generation  ago.  And  a  new 
spirit  in  furniture  has  given  them  the  interior  charm  of  many  genera¬ 
tions,  combined  in  environments  of  taste  and  comfort. 

The  type  of  furniture  that  you  find  at  Hathaway’s  is  the  type  of  furniture 
that  you  find  in ’these  homes.  It  reflects  the  belief  that  furniture  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  livable  and  comfortable  but  that  it  is  also  intended  to  supply 
an  atmosphere  of  charm. 


W.A [.  H aibawau  Company 

62  West  Street,  NemrTSrk 
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LPAPER  OFFERS  *> 
UNLIMITED  POSSIBILITIES 
INDIVIDUAL  EXPRESSION 


The  dining-room— serviceable,  sociable  room 
— should  be  a  haven  of  happiness;  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  laughter,  radiant  faces  and  good 
cheer.  A  spirit  of  relaxation  should  pervade 
the  room.  Employing  carefully  chosen 
Wallpaper  is  the  modern  method  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this. 


Wallpaper  emits  a  warmth,  a  cheer,  a  rest¬ 
fulness  that  makes  a  house  a  home.  It  gives 
emphasis  to  woodwork  and  fixtures,  as  well 
as  to  furnishings. 

It  is  so  artistic,  so  adaptable  that  it  will  give 
the  proper  individual  atmosphere  to  every 
room.  In  the  reception  room  it  will  blend 
with  the  elegance  of  furniture  and  decora¬ 
tions  while  in  the  boudoir  it  will  diffuse  cosi¬ 
ness  and  an  air  of  familiarity. 

Wallpaper  seems  almost  sympathetic  as  it 
lends  itself  to  your  various  moods — always 
offering  the  restfulness  of  pleasing  patterns. 


Now  is  the  time  to  repaper  your  home. 
Consult  your  decorator  or  wallpaper  dealer. 
He  will  gladly  estimate  on  any  or  all  rooms, 
without  obligation. 


ALLIED  WALLPAPER  INDUSTRY 


of  the  United  States  and  Canada 


General  Offices — 1328  Broadway,  Marbridge  Building,  New  York  City 


Oriental  Papers  for  Occidental  Walls 
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The  Chinese  paper,  which  is  the  color 
of  light  brown  sugar  or,  better  still,  of 
time-stained  parchment  or  of  the  linen 
swathings  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  has 
a  ribbed  texture  and  almost  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  a  fine  flax  weave.  Other  Chinese 
papers,  of  much  the  same  color,  are  thin 
and  smooth  with  a  lustre.  Many  of  the 
Japanese  papers,  which  are  more  varied 
and  more  highly  organized  in  their  de¬ 
velopment,  are  smooth  and  vary  in  sur¬ 
face  from  those  that  are  flat  and  lustre¬ 
less  to  those  that  exhibit  either  an  al¬ 
most  indefinable  and  elusive  suggestion 
of  sheen,  perceptible  more  by  fugitive 
fancy  than  by  actuality,  or  else  a  surface 
that  furnishes  a  constant  play  of  reflec¬ 
tions  and  high  lights.  Some  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  papers  are  fairly  thick  and  of 
coarse,  loose  texture  with  irregular 
streaks,  blotches  and  markings  caused 
by  bits  of  vegetable  fibre  embedded  in 
the  body  of  the  stock  or  adhering  to  the 
surface  and  producing  an  agreeable  acci¬ 
dental  diversity  without  at  all  approxi¬ 
mating  a  pattern.  Other  papers,  again, 
are  of  exceedingly  thin,  sheer  texture, 
little  heavier  than  fine  rice  paper,  and 
of  silken  softness.  These  are  usually  the 
papers  with  the  sheen  just  mentioned. 
A  few  of  these,  too,  of  white  or  cream 
colored  body,  have  irregular  dark  mark¬ 
ings  due  to  shreds  of  vegetable  fibre. 

Nearly  all  of  these  papers,  thick  and 
thin  alike,  are  rich  in  background  possi¬ 
bilities,  but  one  of  the  best  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  a  light  brown  paper,  of  even 
body  and  smooth  surface,  whose  texture 
and  hue  together  combine  to  enhance  the 
values  of  colors  and  patterns  shown 
against  it  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the 
effect  of  old  Japanese  prints.  A  few  of 
the  papers,  of  regular  and  substantial 
body,  occur  in  strong  and  bright  bht 
generally  mellow  colors.  These,  too, 
though  requiring  discreet  management, 
offer  background  opportunities,  as  do 
likewise  certain  mottled  papers  like  the 
slate  gray  Modu  with  white,  cloud-like 
markings  or  the  cream  Hodatsu  with 
fine  sorrel  or  cinnamon  colored  lines  and 
large  blotches,  both  of  which  latter 
specimens  are  illustrated.  Not  quite  so 
restful  as  many  of  the  preceding,  but 
still  of  decided  background  value,  for 
certain  places,  are  the  shadow  papers 
with  dim  gray,  pale  blue  or  pale  light 
green  figures  on  a  cream  ground,  two  of 
which,  San  ban  and  Ni  ban,  are  illus¬ 
trated. 

Japanese  Designs 

The  Japanese  papers,  for  the  most 
part,  may  be  divided  into  groups  or 
families  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Kuro 
papers,  being  mostly  of  dull  texture,  in 
different  colors,  with  more  or  less  mark¬ 
ing  of  vegetable  fibres,  or  else  crinkled 
surface  with  a  decided  sheen ;  the  Gifu 
papers,  a  fine  quality  of  cream  and  white 
with  a  faint  sheen ;  the  Kochi  papers, 


much  like  the  preceding  in  quality  but 
often  of  deeper  tone  and  occasionally 
with  fibre  markings ;  the  Awaji  papers, 
of  heavier  body  and  widely  varied  col¬ 
oring,  with  and  without  mottlings  and 
fibre  markings,  represented  in  the  illus¬ 
trations  by  Hodatsu  and  Modu;  and 
the  T oyogatni  papers,  which  are  of  regu¬ 
lar  body  and  present  the  most  brilliant 
coloring,  including  bright  red,  vivid  yel¬ 
low,  light  and  dark  green,  light  and 
dark  blue  and  purple. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader  is  again  re¬ 
minded  that  few  of  these  papers  are 
made  for  wall  purposes  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  there  are  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  the  adaptation  of  them  to 
a  new  use.  The  first  difficulty  is  size. 
The  Chinese  gold  and  silver  papers 
come  nearest  manageability  in  this  re¬ 
spect  for  the  sheets  are  about  19"  by 
47".  The  others  vary  in  size,  some  of 
them  running  as  low  as  11 by  16". 
Most  of  them,  however,  are  rather  larger. 
This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  skill 
and  conscientious  care  on  the  paper- 
hanger’s  part. 

The  second  difficulty  is  quality.  Many 
of  the  papers  are  so  thin  and  of  such 
delicate  color  that  ordinary  paste  would 
discolor  them  and  completely  destroy 
their  texture;  many  others,  while  heav¬ 
ier,  are  so  porous  that  the  paste,  as 
usually  applied,  would  reduce  them  to 
a  soppy,  shapeless  mass.  This  difficulty 
can  be  overcome  as  follows:  Elave  the 
wall  first  covered  with  a  lining  paper, 
using  good  quality  raw  unglazed  stock. 
Secondly,  insist  that  the  paper-hanger 
scald  his  own  fresh  paste,  using  for  it 
only  the  finest  white  flour.  Thirdly, 
insist  that  he  use  the  paste  sparingly 
and  handle  the  paper  tenderly.  The 
third  difficulty  is  the  vigorous  opposi¬ 
tion  that  most  paper-hangers  will  make, 
swearing  that  the  job  is  impossible  of 
achievement.  The  writer  has  always 
found  the  Red  Queen’s — or  was  it  the 
White  Queens? — advice  to  do  “several 
impossible  things  before  breakfast”  was 
quite  worth  heeding  and  always  brought 
successful  results.  The  writer  knows 
that  this  particular  “impossible”  thing 
can  be'  done  because  he  has  had  it 
done.  This  third  difficulty  can  be  over¬ 
come,  therefore,  by  firm  insistence  and 
an  utter  disregard  of  the  paper-hanger’s 
language  as  he  labors. 

The  fourth  difficulty  is  cost.  Some 
of  the  papers  are  more  expensive  than 
average  wall  paper  and  the  preparation 
of  the  wall  and  careful  hanging  of  so 
many  small  sheets  run  into  time,  and 
hence  into  money.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  foregoing  difficulties,  however,  the 
results  to  be  gained  will  show  that  “the 
game  is  worth  the  candle,”  for  walls 
covered  with  well  chosen  Oriental  papers 
will  prove  productive  of  inestimable  and 
enduring  satisfaction  which  will  increase 
with  the  passage  of  time. 


DISTINCTION 

house,  apartment  or  country  villa 
interior  furnishings,  to  reflect  superior 
taste  with  individuality,  should  be 
chosen  by  experts. 


PERIOD  FURNITURE 
and  DECORATION 

PERFECT  COPIES  OF 
OLD  MASTERS 


Designs,  suggestions,  estimates  submitted 
on  request.  We  give  special  attention  to 
out  of  town  commissions.  Send  for  booklet 


Executed  by  BREMNER 


VISIT  OUR  PERMANENT  EXHIBITION 


680-686  Madison  Avenue 
at  sl*,hy;lccp°Add;;eet  New  York 


The  J.  R.  Bremner  Co 


Flowers  carry  your  message  of  love, 
sympathy  and  friendship.  How  much 
more  pleasure  there  is  in  sending  those 
you  have  grown  in  your  own  garden. 
There  is  pleasure  and  relaxation  in  watch¬ 
ing  them  grow  and  unfold  their  bloom. 
Roses  add  to  the  joy  of  living. 

Here  at  Cromwell  we  have  thousands 
of  plants  that  are  waiting  to  make  your 
garden  of  glory.  We  have  evergreens, 
shrubs  and  trees  —  all  described  in 
Cromwell  Gardens  Handbook,  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  sent  you  for  the  asking. 

Cromwell  Gardens 


Box  14 


A.  N.  PIERSON,  Inc. 

Cromwell,  Conn. 


mnnnnm  Oil  POUT  AHERI C AN  I NDIJSTR IES 


Tinted  Walls  are  Now  the  Vogue 

Good  taste  decrees  artistic  monotones  and  health 
demands  the  elimination  of  poisonous  pigments. 

In  the  soft,  velvety  tones  of 

HARRISONS 
Sanitary  Flat  Wall  Finish 

(A  DU  PONT  PRODUCT) 

decorators  and  home  builders  find  the  perfect  combination  of  beauty, 
sanitation  and  economy.  It  provides  the  ideal  background  for  home 
furnishings,  and  yields  the  much  desired  atmosphere  of  good  cheer 
and  restful  harmony. 

HARRISON  WORKS 

ESTABLISHED  1793 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Minneapolis  Kansas  City 

Owned  and  operated  by 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  13  Company 
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House  &  Garden 


SPAN-UMBRIAN 

The  New 

Berkey  &  Gay  Design 

IN  Span-Umbrian,  Berkey  &  Gay  have  cre¬ 
ated  the  style  which  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  home  of  today. 

The  splendid  proportions  of  this  furniture  fit 
it  admirably  for  modern  rooms,  while  the  won¬ 
derful  carving  and  the  wine-dark  mellow  tone 
of  the  wood  meet  modern  ideals  of  beauty  and 
distinction.  But  you  will  find  that  Span-Um- 
brian’s  greatest  charm  is  its  homelikeness — that 
lovable,  indefinable  quality  which  makes  this 
furniture  a  cherished  part  of  your  home  and  of 
your  life. 


To  learn  about  this  furniture’s  rich  historical  back¬ 
ground,  send  25c  for  “The  Story  of  Span- 
Umbrian  Furniture.”  If  the  best  furniture 
shop  near  you  does  not  have  this  furniture, 
write  us  and  we  will  gladly  tell  you  where 
you  can  find  it.  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture 
Company,  186  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 


The  fine  proportions,  no 
less  than  the  exquisite 
Spanish  carving  and  trac¬ 
ery  designs,  make  this  table 
a  beautiful  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  that  would  adorn  any 
home 


This  aristocratic 
Spanish  chair  is 
bold  of  line  and 
interestingly  de¬ 
signed.  The  seat  is 
of  rush,  the  back 
of  woven  cane 


Garden  Soils,  Good  and  Otherwise 

( Continued  from  page  31) 


fledged  chemist’s  laboratory  to  find  out 
what  you  want  to  know.  But  that  is 
not  necessary.  A  few  simple,  home¬ 
made  tests  and  some  intelligent  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  will  enable  you  to 
judge  pretty  accurately  as  to  each  of 
these  four  things.  To  determine  what 
plant  foods  are  needed,  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Take  five  or  six  potfuls  of  the  soil  and 
in  each  plant  a  few  kernels  of  corn, 
beans,  peas  or  any  other  quick  growing 
vegetable,  first  mixing  with  soil  for  the 
different  pots  the  following  materials: 
to  the  first  add  nothing;  to  the  second, 
a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  ;  to  the  fourth,  a  quarter  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  or 
if  that  is  not  obtainable,  a  teaspoonful  of 
wood  ashes.  Further  combinations  of 
each  two,  and  of  all  three  of  these,  will 
make  the  experiment  more  complete. 
Each  of  these  pots  should,  of  course,  be 
carefully  labeled ;  the  soil  in  all  should 
be  alike;  and  they  should  be  given  the 
same  treatment.  The  resulting  growth 
will  indicate  which,  if  any,  of  the  three 
chief  plant  foods — nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash — is  most  needed  by 
your  soil. 

This  simple  test  is  by  no  means  a 
scientific  experiment,  but  it  will  serve 
very  well  as  a  guide  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  treatment  of  your  soil.  In 
addition  to  this  test  send  a  sample  of 
your  soil  to  your  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  requesting  an  analysis  and  any  Sug¬ 
gestions  they  may  give  as  to  what  to 
apply  to  get  the  best  vegetable  crops. 

A  careful  observation  of  the  growth 
of  plants  in  your  garden  will  indicate 
what  it  may  require  in  the  way  of  plant 
foods.  A  weak  growth,  lacking  in  healthy 
green  color  as  the  plants  start,  would 
imply  a  lack  of  nitrogen.  Lack  of  pot¬ 
ash  is  sometimes  shown  by  failure  of 
the  crops,  especially  of  grains  or  legumes, 
to  mature  normal,  plump  grains  or  seeds. 
Weak  stems  and  poor  bloom,  an  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  strength  to  “carry  on” 
after  a  good  start,  may  be  due  to  in¬ 
sufficient  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil. 
All  these  things  may  serve  as  guides  to 
the  gardener;  but  they  are  not  con¬ 
clusive  proofs,  for  there  are  too  many 
other  factors  affecting  the  results. 

Acidity  and  Humus 

The  second  test — that  for  acid  soil — 
is  very  simple.  At  any  drug  store  you 
can  get  a  bottle  of  blue  litmus  paper. 
Place  a  strip  of  this  in  the  soil,  which 
should  be  moist  enough  to  dampen  the 
paper,  and  if  the  soil  is  acid  you  will  get 
a  reaction  that  will  turn  the  paper  pink 
or  red,  the  degree  of  change  in  the  color 
of  the  paper  indicating  the  degree  of 
acidity.  This  test  is  not  infallible,  but 
will  answer  the  purpose  under  most 
conditions.  If  sorrel  grows  freely  in 
your  ground,  and  clover  does  not,  that 
will  be  another  indication  that  the  soil 
is  acid. 

The  more  humus  there  is  in  your  soil, 
the  more  water  it  will  absorb  before  the 
water  begins  to  run  through  it.  Plain 
sand  will  take  up  only  about  10  per  cent 
of  water,  while  muck  soil  will  absorb 
as  much  as  250.  If  you  want  to  test 
your  soil,  take  a  sample  and  get  it  air 
dry ;  weigh  it ;  add  as  much  water  as  it 
will  absorb;  and  weigh  it  again.  The 
increase  in  weight  should  be  at  least  30 
per  cent;  and  preferably  considerably 
more  than  that.  If  the  soil  in  your 
garden  remains  wet  and  sticky  for  a 
long  time  after  a  rain,  instead  of  break¬ 
ing  and  crumbling  readily  when  it  is 
taken  up  in  the  hand,  the  chances  are 
that  it  is  deficient  in  humus. 

The  productive  capacity  of  soils  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  presence 
of  several  kinds  of  bacteria  in  the  soil 
which  are  favorable  to  the  various 
processes  of  growth.  The  average  gar¬ 
dener  is  probably  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  leguminous  plants,  such  as  clov¬ 


er,  beans  and  peas,  will  not  grow  unless 
their  particular  choice  of  “root  bugs,” 
which  have  the  power  of  storing  nitrogen 
gathered  from  the  air,  are  present.  In 
other  words,  the  soil  bacteria,  while  not 
plant  food,  are  nevertheless  a  direct  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  garden’s  success.  To  see 
whether  or  not  beans  grow  as  they 
should  in  your  garden,  try  a  pot  of 
plants  with  plain  seed,  and  another  un¬ 
der  the  same  condition  with  innoculated 
seed.  The  inoculation  process  is  sim¬ 
ple.  If  it  shows  marked  results  on  beans, 
it  is  probable  that  inoculation  on  other 
things  would  also  pay,  as  the  conditions 
favorable  for  the  development  of  one 
variety  of  these  gardener’s  underground 
assistants  are  also  adapted  to  others. 

The  problem  remaining,  so  far  as 
practical  results  are  concerned,  is  how  to 
add  to  your  garden  soil  the  things  which 
will  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  these 
various  tests  may  have  revealed. 

Plant  Foods 

Take  first  the  matter  of  plant  foods. 
The  standard  source  of  getting  these  has 
long  been  the  manure  pile.  But  with 
the  universal  use  of  automobiles,  the 
manure  pile  is  not  so  available  as  for¬ 
merly.  In  its  place  are  the  commercial 
fertilizers.  To  use  them  most  economic¬ 
ally  only  those  things  which  the  soil  test 
and  soil  analysis  show  to  be  needed 
should  be  applied.  But  for  small  gar¬ 
dens  it  is  usually  more  convenient  to 
buy  a  complete  ready-mixed  fertilizer; 
the  potash  situation  this  year  may  make 
it  necessary  to  get  one  with  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  only,  as  potash  is  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  the  market.  By  no  means 
get  a  cheap  fertilizer — the  more  you  have 
to  pay  for  it  per  bag,  as  a  rule,  the 
cheaper  the  actual  plant  food  contained 
in  it  will  be.  Apply  the  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  broadcast  before  raking  or  har¬ 
rowing,  as  long  before  planting  as  pos¬ 
sible,  using  four  or  five  pounds  for  each 
100  square  feet  of  surface.  On  many 
soils,  and  especially  those  of  a  muck 
origin,  acid  phosphate  alone  will  give 
excellent  results. 

Most  soils,  unless  they  have  had  an 
application  of  lime  recently,  will  be 
found  to  be  acid.  The  corrective  for 
this  condition  is  lime.  The  most  con¬ 
venient  form  in  -which  to  apply  this  is 
raw  ground  limestone.  A  very  generous 
application  of  wood  ashes  will  contain 
enough  lime  to  keep  the  soil  sweet. 
Burnt  lime  and  “agricultural  lime”  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  ground  stone. 
Of  either,  six  to  ten  pounds  per  100 
square  feet,  according  to  the  degree  of 
acidity,  will  be  none  too  much. 

The  deficit  of  humus  in  the  soil  is 
not  so  easily  remedied.  Such  a  condi¬ 
tion  usually  implies  that  the  ground  has 
been  overworked  or  neglected  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Using  all  the  manure  pos¬ 
sible,  planting  some  quick  growing  crop 
to  turn  under,  and  starting  a  compost 
heap  where  everything  that  will  decay 
can  be  saved  up,  will  help.  If  the  quick¬ 
est  results  are  wanted,  the  prepared  com¬ 
mercial  humus,  which  is  now  extensively 
advertised,  may  be  utilized ;  and  where 
manure  is  not  to  be  had,  it  will  have  to 
form  a  substitute.  The  best  grades  of 
this  material  have  considerable  value  as 
plant  food,  as  well. 

Increasing  the  bacteria  in  the  soil  is 
also  a  process  of  building  up  that  may 
take  some  time.  Manure  is  one  of  the 
best  agencies  for  this  purpose ;  some  of 
the  humus  products  contain  the  desired 
bacteria  in  large  quantities,  so  that  when 
applied  they  inoculate  the  garden  soil, 
and  continue  to  increase  as  long  as  other 
conditions,  such  as  a  non-acid  soil,  are 
present.  Special  inoculants  for  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  may  be  obtained  at  slight 
expense,  and  there  is  little  trouble  in¬ 
volved  in  using  them ;  often  they  mean 
all  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure,  especially  on  new  soil. 

( Continued  on  page  68) 
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THIBAUT’s  Wall  Papers 


There  is  a  steadily  growing  demand  for  the  finer  quality 
of  papers  in  the  beautiful  patterns  of  the  day,  since  it  is 
now  universally  appreciated  that  the  wall  paper  forms  the 
background  for  all  interior  decoration. 

THIBAUT’s  papers  represent  the  best  in  modern  design 
— New,  Joyous,  Spirited,  they  impart  their  loveliness  to  the 
entire  house  and  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  name  of  home. 

Send  today  for  Booklet  “ 3-B ”  showing  many  attractive  in¬ 
teriors  and  let  our  HOME  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
solve  your  decorative  problems  without  cost  to  you. 


RICHARD  E.  THIBAUT,  Inc. 

Wall  Paper  Specialists.  The  Largest  Wall  Paper  House  in  the  World 

Madison  Avenue  at  32nd  Street 

NEW  YORK 


BROOKLYN 


Flatbush  &  De  Kalb  Aves. 


BOSTON 

96-98  Federal  St. 


BRONX 

485  Willis  Ave. 


NEWARK  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 

141  Halsey  St.  (New  York  City)  3621  Broadway 


“See  This  $125  Davenport  I  Saved” 

“No  living-room  boasts  of  a  rarer  old  heirloom  than  this  splendid 
davenport  1  resurrected  from  our  attic.  For  years  it  stood  up 
there,  age-dulled,  dusty,  useless,  fit  only  to  be  sacrificed  to  a 
junk-man — when  I  thought  of 

WW 

"The  transformation  was  amazing;  from  a  hopelessly  dull  and  gnmy 
finish,  there  shone  forth  the  most  beautiful  mahogany  graining  and 
coloring — a  priceless  davenport  gained  for  only  the  price  ot  a  bottle 
of  Liquid  Veneer.’*  .  . 

You  too  can  conserve:  renew  old  and  dingy  furniture,  keep  new  Ple 
bright  and  beautiful,  clean  and  freshen  woodwork  and  all  finishes 
saving  many,  many  dollars  of  refinishing  cost. 

You’ll  find  a  host  of  helpful  hints  in  “The  Proper  Care  of  Your  Furni¬ 
ture,”  by  Walter  K.  Schmidt,  authority  on  finishes.  Write  for  your  copy 
of  this  free  book  today — NOW. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO.,  388  EUicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 

(Canada — Bridgeburg,  Ont.) 


REFLECTING  SPRING 


YOUR  DRAPERIES 


Those  light,  airy  drapery  effects 
that  seem  to  coax  Spring  through 
your  windows  are  charmingly 
secured  with 


,  atoicTtuto  „ 

NOT  A  WORM  Sll* 

Fascinating  in  colors,  beautiful  in 
their  varied  designs.  See  them  at 
your  favorite  store  and  look  for  the 
basting  thread  trade  mark  in  edge 
of  genuine. 


Upon  request  of  your  dealer, 
we  will  send.  Free,  sample  book 
showing  256  Kapock  styles 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO.,  Dept.  R,  PHILADELPHIA 
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0ASE 


VELVEI 


Made  by  Sanford  Mills 


NO  OTHER  upholstery  fabric  combines 
rich,  decorative  appearance  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  wearing  qualities  to  such  extent  as  the 
beautiful  and  famous  Chase  Mohair  Velvets. 


Made  from  the  lustrous  fleece  of  the  Angora  goat, 
they  have  been  for  over  thirty  years  the  exclusive 
upholstery  in  the  leading  hotels  and  households  of 
America — practical — economical — luxurious. 


Upholstery  of  Chase  Mohair  Velvets  lives  through  a 
generation  of  severe  use — the  patterns  enchant  with 
their  harmonious  and  unique  colorings — no  wearing 
out  in  spots — a  comfortable,  sanitary  covering  for 
worth  while  furniture. 


Chase  Mohair  Velvets 
look  their  best  at  all  times, 
and  require  a  minimum 
amount  of  care:  fast  colors 
and  scores  of  shades,  tapes¬ 
try  effects,  stripes  and  fig¬ 
ure  designs  to  choose  from. 


Say  "Chase”  When  Buying  Upholstery 


-LCCHASE  &  CO- 

BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 

Leaders  in  Manufacturing  Since  1847 


Garden  Soils,  Good  and  Otherwise 

( Continued  from  page  66) 


In  addition  to  the  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  suggested  above  the  various  types 
of  soil  mentioned  before  may  be  im¬ 
proved  physically  by  adding  to  each  the 
other  extreme.  If  your  soil  is  heavy 
clay,  every  load  of  sand  you  can  put  on 
it  will  be  of  almost  as  much  value  as 
a  load  of  manure.  If  no  sand  is  avail¬ 
able,  then  use  coal  ashes,  coarse  ground 
limestone  or  anything  similar  to  make  it 
open  and  friable.  If  your  garden  is  very 
sandy,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  loam  or 
muck  soil  that  can  be  incorporated  with 


it  will  be  extremely  valuable  in  bringing 
up  its  productive  powers.  Muck  soils 
are  not  so  common,  but  they  are'  en¬ 
countered  occasionally,  and  are  all  the 
better  for  the  addition  of  sand  or  loam. 

In  short,  every  gardener,  even  though 
he  may  be  conducting  his  little  farm  on 
a  ver?  small  scale,  should  have  a  definite 
policy  in  regard  to  these  things,  and 
should  try  to  build  his  garden  up,  year 
after  year,  making  it  each  season  a  little 
more  like  tire  ideal  conditions  which  I 
have  described. 


The  Treasured  Snuff  Bottles  of  the  Celestials 

( Continued  from  page  27) 


The  Chinese  are  skilful  lapidaries. 
Their  work  in  shaping  jade  and  other 
hard  stones  has  not  been  surpassed.  The 
Celestial  craftsman  likewise  shows  great 
ingenuity  in  taking  advantage  of  any 
irregularity  in  form  or  color  of  the  stone 
he  is  working.  The  various  quartzes  are 
worked  by  the  Chinese  on  the  same 
treadle  bench  which  they  use  in  fash¬ 
ioning  jade,  and  they  work  quartz  stones 
along  the  same  general  lines. 

Famous  Collections 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  collector  of  Chinese  snuff-boxes,  Mr. 
H.  E.  Bauer,  for  permission  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  snuff-bottles  in  the  Bauer 
collection.  There  are  a  number  of  fine 
private  collections  in  America  and  sev¬ 
eral  notable  public  ones.  Among  the 
latter  is  that  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  by  whose  courtesy 
a  number  of  snuff-bottles  in  the  Museum 
collection  have  been  photographed  for 
this  article.  An  examination  of  these 
illustrations  will  indicate  the  unlimited 
range  in  the  decoration,  form,  etc.,  of 
these  objects.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  they  are  all  nearly  of  a  size  dictated 
by  general  convenience  in  carrying  in 
pockets  and  pouches.  The  stoppers  of 
these  Chinese  snuff-bottles  are  scarcely 
less  beautiful  in  many  instances  than  the 
bottles  themselves.  As  a  general  rule  the 
stoppers  are  of  materials  more  precious 
than  that  used  for  the  bottle.  In  the 
Bauer  Collection,  for  instance,  is  a  Blue- 
and- White  porcelain  snuff-bottle  of  the 
Ch’ien  Lung  Period  (1736-1796)  with 
a  stopper  inset  with  semi-precious 
stones,  here  illustrated.  Pearls  and 
precious  stones  are  less  often  employed, 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  Chinese  snuff- 
bottle  stopper  inset  with  diamonds.  The 
diamond  is  a  stone  the  Chinese  have 
never  appeared  to  regard  highly  except 
for  its  utilitarian  possibilities.  Coral  is 
a  favorite  material  for  the  snuff-bottle 


stoppers.  A  number  of  such  stoppers 
are  in  the  Bauer  Collection.  Ivory  is 
not  an  uncommon  material  for  stoppers 
but  fine  ivory  snuff-bottles  are  very  rare, 
as  likewise  are  good  cloisonne  enamel 
bottles.  One  of  the  finest  cloisonne  of 
which  I  know  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bauer  Collection,  and  is  here  illustrated, 
as  are  also  two  of  Mr.  Bauer’s  ivory 
snuff-bottles. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  Chinese 
snuff-bottles  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
collector  by  reason  of  their  esthetic  in¬ 
terest.  At  the  same  time  few  objects 
open  up  a  more  interesting  intellectual 
treat  than  is  afforded  by  a  study  of 
these  tiny  bottles  in  respect  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  decoration.  Take  for  in¬ 
stance  the  “Double  Fish”  snuff-bottle 
in  the  Bauer  Collection,  here  pictured. 
A  little  study  discovers  to  us  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  Yu,  symbol  of  felicity, 
one  of  the  eight  Pa  Chi-hsiang,  or 
Buddhist  emblems  of  happy  augury. 
The  cloisonne  bottle  already  referred  to 
seems  to  me  to  follow  closely  the  form 
of  another  of  these  Buddhist  emblems, 
namely  the  sixth  one,  or  P’ing. 

Colors,  too,  are  to  be  studied.  Lau¬ 
rence  Binyon  says :  “In  Chinese  popu¬ 
lar  tradition  there  are  five  colors.  These 
five  are  blue,  yellow,  red,  white  and 
black.  Each  of  these  is  linked  by  tradi¬ 
tion  with  certain  associations.  Thus 
blue  is  associated  with  the  east,  red 
with  the  south,  white  with  the  west, 
black  with  the  north  and  yellow  with 
the  earth.”  Surely  the  treasured  snuff- 
bottles  of  the  Celestials  offer  the  col¬ 
lector  much  that  is  intellectually  delec¬ 
table  and  as  really  interesting  specimens 
are  not  beyond  the  moderate  purse  their 
enjoyment  does  not  necessitate  the  sac¬ 
rifices  that  might  deter  the  collector 
whose  enthusiasm  might  be  dampened 
by  other  objects  of  art  that  seem  as 
hopelessly  out  of  reach  as  were  the 
grapes  to  Tantalus! 


The  Truth  About  Sweet  Peas 

( Continued  from  page  45) 


they  keep  better  if  cut  before  the  sun  is 
strong.  Scissors  or  flower  gathering 
shears  should  be  used  by  beginners,  be¬ 
cause  pinching  is  usually  accompanied 
by  an  upward  pull  that  loosens  the  roots 
or  a  downward  pull  that  splits  the  stem 
at  the  flowering  point.  Gardeners  gather 
the  flowers  with  a  knife,  placing  the 
blade  against  the  base  of  the  stem  and 
twisting  slightly  to  sever  the  stem  clean¬ 
ly.  The  different  colors  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  separately ;  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
mix  them  afterward,  whereas  it  is  often 


a  great  convenience  to  have  the  colors 
separated. 

A  little  stimulant  is  advisable  when 
the  plants  have  fully  developed  and  show 
any  indication  of  slowing  up  in  their 
growth.  It  can  be  supplied  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  soda  dissolved  and  applied 
to  the  roots,  a  tablespoonful  to  a  pail 
of  water.  The  best  means  of  reaching 
the  roots  is  to  take  an  old  piece  of  pipe 
or  a  crowbar  and  make  holes  1'  apart 
the  length  of  the  row,  about  T  out  from 
( Continued  on  page  70) 
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Farr’s  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 
for  Early  Spring  Planting 


Year  after  year  the  hardy  garden  grows  more 
charming  and  valuable  as  the  plants  increase 
in  size  and  blooming  power.  Early  spring  is 
a  desirable  time  for  selecting  and  planting 
most  perennials  and  shrubs. 

In  my  comprehensive  collection  at  Wyomis- 
sing  may  be  found  plants  suitable  for  every 
phase  of  gardening — rock  plants,  and  those 
for  shady  places;  water  plants;  plants  for 
the  perennial  and  shrub  border;  individual 
specimens  of  rare  varieties.  A  few  of  these 
are  here  noted — to  list  them  all  would  be 
impossible: 

Irises.  An  unusual  and  distinctive  collection,  including 
many  novelties  of  my  own  raising.  (Awarded  the  Panama  - 
Pacific  Gold  Medal.) 

Peonies.  The  most  complete  collection  of  herbaceous 
and  tree  Peonies  in  the  world. 

Delphiniums;  Phloxes;  Chrysanthemums;  Troljius; 
Long  Spurred  Aquilegia;  Hardy  Asters;  New  Astilbe; 
Roses;  Dahlias. 

New  Japanese  and  Asiatic  Shrubs.  New  cotoneasters, 
enkianthus,  berberis,  flowering  cherries,  corylopsis,  etc. 

Lilacs,  Philadelphus,  and  Deutzias.  A  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  Lemoine's  new  creation. 

Dwarf  Evergreens.  Rare  specimens  for  formal  gardens, 
lawn  groups  and  rock  garden  plantings. 

A  complete  list  of  my  collection  of  Hardy 
Plants  and  Shrubs  will  be  found  in 

Farr’s  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

(Sixth  Edition)  112  pages  of  text,  30  full  page 
illustrations  (13  in  color).  Most  well-informed 
gardeners  have  a  copy,  but  if  you  have  not 
received  it,  or  it  has  been  mislaid,  a  duplicate 
will  be  sent  promptly  on  request. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr — Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

106  Garfield  Ave.  Wyomissing,  Penna. 

Planning  the  Garden.  So  many  have  asked  me  to  help  them  plan 
their  gardens  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  form  a  special  de¬ 
partment  in  charge  of  a  skilled  landscape  designer  and  planteman. 
I  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  way  desired  by  otY-hand  sug¬ 
gestions  or  by  the  preparation  of  detailed  plans  for  which  a 
charge  will  he  made. 


Nuts  and  Fruits  for  Food  and  Profit 

Eat  Fruit  and  Save  Su^ar 
Eat  Nuts  and  Save  Meat 

“OVER  THERE” 
is  a  direct  appeal  for 
more  food — without 
food,  what  good  are 
men  and  ships  ? 

NUT  TREES  FOR 
HOME  GARDEN 

English  Walnut,  Black 
Walnut,  Butternut, 
Filbert,  Hickory  and 
Chestnut  are  more 
nourishing  than  meat, 
wheat,  flour  or  potatoes. 
They  are  raised,  grow¬ 
ing  and  bearing  abund¬ 
antly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rochester  where  the 
temperature  range  is 
from  100°  in  summer 
to  15°  below  zero  in 
winter. 

FRUITS  and  BERRIES  are  VICTORY  CROPS 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Strawberries,  etc.,  hold  out  attractive  possibilities  to 
land  owners.  A  few  fruit  trees  in  the  home  garden  can  be  so 
chosen  as  to  supply  a  family  with  fresh  fruit  for  a  long  season. 

OUR  DEPENDABLE  TREES  and  PLANTS  are 
GUARANTEED  to  GROW 

Knowing  what  to  plant  contributes  largely  to  success.  The  1918 
“Ma^alog”  (our  illustrated  catalogue  in  magazine  form)  solves  the 

problem.  Sent  free  pn  request. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  (Established  1866)  Glenwood  Nursery, 

1938  Main  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Are  You  Building  This  Spring? 

tE/oMimtter  jHantels  | 

for  the  COUNTRY  HOUSE 


The  MONROE 
Has  Reduced 
My  Ice  Bills  k 


"I  didn’t  realize  how  much  ice  and  food  my  refrig¬ 
erator  was  wasting  until  I  bought  a  Monroe  and  noticed 
the  big  decrease  in  my  bills.  When  I  recollect  how  long 
it  used  to  take  to  clean  my  old  refrigerator,  and  what  a 
simple  thing  it  is  to  keep  the  Monroe  spotless,  I  wonder 
how  I  ever  kept  house  without  it.” 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  particular  housewives 
who  delight  in  the  great  convenience,  economy  and  advantages 
of  the  Monroe. 

MONROE 


SOLID 

porcelain 


REFRIGERATOR 


Copies  of  Authentic  Originals 

A  large  and  unusual  collection  of  interesting 
designs  from  the  Simplest  Colonial  to  those  of 
the  more  formal  and  elaborate  Adam  Period 

Booklet  Sent  on  Request 


ARTHUR  TODHUNTER 


Famous  for  its  beautiful  snow-white 
food  compartments  molded  in  one  piece 
of  genuine  Solid  Porcelain  Ware,  over 
an  inch  thick,  and  with  full  _  rounded 
corners.  No  cracks,  crevices  or  joints  to 
harbor  decaying  food  or  dirt.  Food  does 
not  lose  its  appetizing  taste  when  kept 
for  days  in  the  cold,  dry,  odorless  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  Monroe  Refrigerator. 

Not  Sold  in  Stores — Shipped  Direct 
from  Factory  —  Freight  Prepaid 
— Monthly  Payments  if  Desired 

Write  todav  for  the  Monroe  Book.  It’s 
free.  Explains  a  direct  way  to  save  money 
and  safeguard  health. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Company 
43  Benson  Street  Lockland,  Ohio 


FLOWER  BOWLS  *  OVENWARE  *  FIRELESS  COOKERS  *  CHURNS  LADDERS  *  PRESERVING  SETS  *  TEA  WAGONS  *  TRAYS  *  BREAD  &  MILK  SETS 
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*  GARDEN  BASKETS  *  COOKING  UTENSILS  *  R  EFRIGERATORS 


Fork  —  Nickel  plate. 
60  cents;  steel,  35 
cents. 

Trowel  —  In  leather 
sheath,  $1.00. 


Trowel — Nickel  plate, 
60  cents;  steel,  50 
cents. 

Dibbler — 25  cents. 


Daisy  Grubber — 65  cents. 


FROM  the  time  you  prepare 
the  ground  in  your  garden, 
until  you  seal  up  your  last 
jar  of  preserved  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  next  summer,  Lewis  & 
Conger’s  can  supply  the  very 
articles  to  make  your  home 
garden  mean  most  for  your 
housekeeping.  As  you  plant, 
as  you  work  in  your  garden, 
as  you  supply  your  own  table 
from  your  own  ground,  remem¬ 
ber  that  here  are  articles  that 
will  provide  better  results  with 
less  effort  and  at  lower  cost. 


Handy  Basket — Willow  in  green  finish. 
Fitted  with  trowel,  ball  of  twine,  flower 
scissors,  pruning  shears,  spool  of  wire, 
dibbler.  pruning  knife,  and  budding  knife. 
Price,  complete.  $8.50. 


Garden  Basket— Willow,  in  green  or  oak 
finish,  lined  with  leather.  Fitted  with 
trowel,  fork,  pliers,  pruning  shears,  flower 
scissors,  pruning  knife,  two  balls  of  twine, 
spool  of  wire,  package  of  tacks  and  brad 
hammer.  Price,  complete,  $10.50. 


]EWIS&Q)NGER 

45th  Street  and  6th  Avenue 
New  York 


*  TOOLS  *  MEDICINE  CABINETS  *  BATH  MATS  *  SUN  DIALS 


The  Truth  About  Sweet  Peas 

( Continued  from  page  68) 


the  row  at  the  top  and  slanting  slightly 
toward  the  trench.  These  holes  can 
afterward  be  filled  with  soil.  Sheep 
manure,  cow  manure,  guano  or  other 
concentrated  plant  food  can  be  given  to 
the  plants  in  liquid  form,  for  sweet  peas 
are  tremendous  feeders  and  will  soon 
exhaust  the  soil.  A  convenient  method 
is  to  mix  the  manure  in  a  barrel  at  the 
end  of  the  row  and  feed  directly  to  the 
roots  by  making  holes  as  recommended 
for  nitrate  of  soda. 

A  cheesecloth  shade  will  make  your 
sweet  peas  last  longer  by  protecting  them 
from  the  hot  summer  sun.  A  shade 
which  breaks  the  strength  of  the  sun’s 
rays  while  admitting  enough  light  to 
prevent  the  growth  becoming  soft  and 
spindly  is  well  worth  while.  It  will  also 
tend  to  lengthen  the  stems. 

Green  fly  and  mildew  are  the  principal 
enemies  of  sweet  peas.  The  flies  are 
usually  the  result  of  impoverished  soil, 
which  reduces  the  resisting  power  of 
the  plants,  or  of  hot  weather.  The 
plants  should  be  watched  carefully,  and 
at  the  first  indication  of  aphis  in  the 
terminal  of  the  new  growth  or  the  under 
side  of  young  foliage,  spray  thoroughly 
with  a  strong  tobacco  solution.  The 
prepared  solutions  are  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  as  they  are  uniform  and  reliable. 
Repeat  the  treatment  on  three  con¬ 
secutive  evenings  in  order  to  kill  the 
young  aphis  that  hatch. 

Mildew  is  like  old  Father  Time  with 
his  rusty  scythe,  for  it  is  sure  to  come 
around.  The  weather  is  the  cause  of  it; 
the  plants  simply  cannot  stand  extreme 
heat,  and  they  will  usually  mildew  and 
die  during  continued  hot  weather.  Mil¬ 
dew,  however,  is  often  caused  by  care¬ 
less  and  indifferent  watering.  Overhead 


watering  is  liable  to  cause  it  at  any  time, 
though  the  danger  will  be  lessened  by 
employing  a  proper  irrigating  system  so 
the  water  will  be  somewhat  tempered  by 
the  air  before  it  strikes  the  plants. 

The  Best  Type 

The  Spencer  type  of  sweet  pea  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  best.  Its  blossoms  have 
wavy  wings,  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
flower  than  in  the  older  types.  In  fact, 
I  cannot  see  even  a  reasonable  excuse 
for  anyone  growing  the  old  forms. 

Of  course,  we  all  prefer  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  what  colors  or  shades  we  want 
for  ourselves,  so  trying  to  pick  out  sweet 
peas  for  someone  else  to  grow  would  be 
just  as  successful  as  trying  to  buy  a 
hat  for  your  wife  or  cigars  for  your 
husband.  But  here  are  a  few  reliable 
varieties,  nevertheless : 

In  pink  Spencers,  Beryl  is  a  brilliant, 
fine  color  that  wears  well.  Hercules  is 
also  a  good  pink,  and  Minerva  Barraby, 
a  soft  pink,  is  splendid  for  dinner  deco¬ 
rations  under  artificial  light.  Doris 
Usher  is  another  fine  pink  shading  to 
salmon.  Charity  is  my  choice  for  crim¬ 
son,  with  Verdun  a  close  second.  This 
last  is  much  lighter  than  Charity.  Con¬ 
stance  Hinton  is  my  best  white,  and 
Blue  Monarch  my  favorite  blue.  Nubian, 
a  deep  chocolate  brown,  is  a  grand  va¬ 
riety  which  no  garden  should  be  with¬ 
out.  Thomas  Stevenson  is  a  wonderful 
color,  a  rich  orange  scarlet ;  a  similar 
variety  is  Robert  Sydenham,  which  is 
really  an  orange  salmon  and  not  quite 
so  showy  as  Stevenson.  R.  F.  Felton  is 
a  beautiful  bicolor  of  lilac  with  gray 
shadings.  Asta  Ohm  is  my  best  laven¬ 
der,  and  Clara  Curtis  my  choice  among 
the  cream  colored  varieties. 


Keep  the  Greenhouse  Fires  Burning 


IT  was  unquestionably  from  patriotic 
motives  that  some  of  our  best  Ameri¬ 
cans,  with  that  whole-hearted  spirit 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  them,  closed 
up  their  greenhouses  wholly  or  in  part 
when  the  coal  shortage  became  acute. 
And  yet,  as  with  most  questions,  there 
are  two  sides  to  be  considered. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  a  severe 
sleet  storm  on  the  cold  glass  of  a  closed 
greenhouse?  How  much  glass  will  be 
broken  if  the  snow  is  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late  on  the  roof?  A  severe  storm  would 
be  ruinous,  because  of  the  weight  of  the 
collected  snow.  And  as  for  fuel  saving, 
more  coal  would  be  consumed  in  manu¬ 
facturing  the  necessary  materials  for  re¬ 
pair  than  would  have  been  needed  to 
maintain  a  low  but  safe  temperature  in 
the  greenhouses. 

Would  it  not  be  more  sensible  and  far 
more  patriotic  to  maintain  a  temperature 
of  45°  at  night  in  the  greenhouse,  thus 
keeping  the  glass  warm  and  so  pro¬ 
tecting  it  from  damage,  besides  making 
the  house  available  for  the  growing  of 
cool  vegetables  such  as  lettuce,  cauli¬ 
flower,  beets,  carrots,  spinach,  radishes, 
etc.  ?  That  is  the  way  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  feels  about  the  matter.  Over 
there  they  look  upon  the  greenhouse  as 


a  highly  important  factor  in  food  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  idea  of  closing  it  up, 
however  patriotic  the  motive  may  seem, 
is  viewed  with  disfavor.  We  need  hard¬ 
ly  say  that  the  same  reasoning  applies 
in  America. 

If  the  coal  situation  continues  to  be 
a  serious  factor,  why  not  resort  to  wood 
as  fuel?  A  number  of  estates  have  been 
using  wood  for  heating  greenhouses  this 
past  winter,  and  one  cannot  but  admire 
that  aggressive  American  spirit  that  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties.  There 
are  a  great  many  greenhouses  on  private 
estates  throughout  the  country,  and  if 
all  these  were  converted  into  glass  food 
factories,  they  could  be  made  to  play 
a  very  important  part  in  food  produc¬ 
tion. 

There  is  still  another  point  for  con¬ 
sideration.  Unquestionably,  greater  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  next  summer  to  bring 
our  coal  supply  up  to  requirements.  It 
is  our  duty  now  to  make  greater  effort 
and  sacrifices  to  keep  in  operation  as 
potent  a  factor  as  greenhouses  can  be 
made  in  the  production  of  food  during 
the  winter  months  and  in  making  our 
outdoor  gardens  earlier,  of  a  better 
standard  and  more  productive.  This  is 
one  factor  in  the  defeat  of  Germany. 
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IF  war  must  be  won  by  food,  as  men  like  Herbert  Hoover 
say,  then  we  are  making  munitions  in  our  factory. 

For  our  products  greatly  help  the  food  production.  They  start  the  season  earlier,  because  they 
defy  the  frost.  They  increase  the  yield  in  the  garden — the  intrenchments  of  the  American  tamuy. 
They  are  utilitarian  to  the  highest  degree,  but  also  they  are  economical  and  profitable. 

Never  before  have  the  American  people  had  to  face  a  food  shortage.  Never  before  has  the  garden 
represented  much  more  than  a  pleasure  to  the  most  of  us.  Never  before  lias  money  been 
unable  to  buy  what  we  needed. 

Now,  under  the  grim  realities  of  War.  the  garden  decides  whether  we  live  well  or  scantily.  Its 
products,  to  a  large  measure,  determine  our  bill  of  fare — summer  and  winter. 

Then,  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  increase  the  yield — to  raise  more  and  more — that  the  people  may  eat. 


They  double  the  growing  season.  They  start  the  garden  much  earlier  prolong  its  life  weeks 
and  weeks — all  winter,  even. 

The  supply  is  not  inexhaustible  this  year.  With  a  demand  for  every  car  on  the  railroads,  with 
lumber  advancing  in  price,  and  labor  harder  to  get  and  still  harder  to  retain,  we  are  not  sure 
how  long  we  can  meet  your  demands. 

One  thing  we  know  certainly,  however,  is  that  the  prices  we  quote  today  cannot  long  be  main¬ 
tained.  Every  indication  is  of  a  higher  figure.  The  gardens  need  our  goods,  and  orders 
now  will  be  filled  at  present  prices. 

Order  now.  It  means  better  attention,  delivery  on  time,  and  prices  lower  than  they  will 
be.  vou  need  not  hesitate — our  guarantee  fully  protects  you.'  Catalogs  on  request. 


Callahan  Duo-Glazed 
Sash  Co. 


145  Fourth  St. 


DAYTON, 

OHIO 


Duo -Glazed  Goods  Make  Garden  Profits 


Pqj.  twenty-five  years  Anclior  Post  Entrance  Oates  and  1  ences 
have  been  noted  for  that  perfection  in  design  and  material  that 
stamps  an  article  “superior  quality. 

That  there  is  real  economy  in  purchasing  of  a  manufacturer  who  rigidly 
maintains  the  highest  standards  of  quality  in  his  product,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  thousands  of  Anchor  Post  installations  which,  after  years  of  service, 
show  no  evidence  of  deterioration. 


a  rji  *  t  O  Our  Catalogs,  describing  Lawn  and  Garden  Fences, 

V_>tA  1  Al^vJvJO  Tennis  Fences,  Iron  Railings  and  Gates,  Farm 
Fences,  Poultry,  Dog  and  Special  Enclosures,  will  be  found  very  helpful. 
Ask  for  the  one  you  require.  v 


ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

11  Cortlandt  St.  (13th  Floor)  NEW  \  ORK 

Philadelphia  Boston  Cleveland  Atlanta  Hartford  Newark 


Anchor  Post  Fences 


In  Anchor  Post  Fences  and  Gates  each  part  is  specially  designed 
for  the  use  to  which  it  is  put. 

Correct  proportions  and  superior  mechanical  design  and  work¬ 
manship  are  common  to  all  Anchor  Post  Products. 

Thousands  of  installations  are  evidence  of  the  durability  and  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  Anchor  Post  design  and  construction. 


A  rr1  A  T  Write  for  any  of  the  following  catalogs:  Wrought 

1  ALvJVJiJ  Iron  Entrance  Gates  and  Railings.  Lawn,  Garden 

and  Tennis  Fences.  Country  Estate  and  Farm  Fences.  Special  Enclosures  for 
Poultry,  Dogs,  etc.  Garden  Arches,  Arbors  and  Trellises. 


ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

11  Cortlandt  St.  (13th  Floor)  NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia  Boston  Cleveland  Atlanta  Hartford  Newark 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass-Cutter  on  Earth 
Cuts  a  Swath  86  Inches  Wide 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the  waves. 
One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the  second  skimming 
a  level  and  the  third  paring  a  hollow. 


Drawn  by  one  horse,  and 

operated  by  one  man,  the 

TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow 

more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best  motor  mower  ever  made, 
cut  it  better,  and  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse,  and 

operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 


any  three  ordinary  horse- 
drawn  mowers  with  three 
horses  and  three  men.  (We 
guarantee  this.) 

Does  not  smash  the  grass  to 
earth  and  plaster  it  in  the  mud 
in  springtime,  nor  crush  out 
its  life  between  hot  rollers  and 
hard,  hot  ground  in  summer, 
as  does  the  motor  mower. 


The  Public  is  warned  not  io  purchase  mowers  infringing 
the  Townsend  Patent  No.  1 ,209,519,  Dec.  19th,  1916 


Send  for  catalog  illustrating  all  types  of  Townsend  Lawn  Mowers 


S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO., 


17  CENTRAL  AVENUE 
ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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House  &  Garden 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 


The  Utility  of  Beauty 
In  Winning  the  War 

AS  I  sit  at  my  office  desk  and  look  out  over  our 
nurseries,  wrapped  now  in  a  blanket  of  snow, 
.  I  have  a  feeling  of  impotent  helplessness.  I 
think  of  the  active  manufacturers,  the  builders,  the 
captains  of  industry,  the  financiers,  all  alive,  keen  and 
alert,  to  whom  it  is  given  in  these  stirring  days  to 
create  material  things,  to  create  fast  and  well — muni¬ 
tions  and  clothes  and  food.  And  I  envy  them.  For 
what  can  we  do  with  greenhouses  and  nurseries. 
Nature’s  simple  products  of  beauty,  to  help  win  the 
war? 

But  as  I  pass  along  the  sanded  walks,  through  the  warm, 
Nature-scented  atmosphere  of  our  greenhouses,  I  do  not  envy 
those  other  workers.  For  surely,  right  here  in  our  own  hands, 
is  a  work  and  a  duty  as  great  as  any  of  theirs.  Everywhere 
about  me  young  green  plants  are  growing,  myriads  of  them, 
miles  of  them — seeds  just  coming  up,  plantlets  putting  out 
their  first  leaves,  buds  forming,  blossoms  opening — every¬ 
where  fragrance  and  color  and  beauty — coming  for  Easter 
and  for  Spring. 

Are  not  these  God-given  materials  to  work  with?  In  a 
world  strained  with  anxiety  and  tense  in  labor,  are  not  these 
little  plants  of  ours  rays  of  sunshine  and  hope? 

Faint-hearted  nurserymen  tell  us  that  people  are  not  going 
to  buy  trees  and  plants,  shrubs  and  flowers  while  the  war 
lasts. 

We  do  not  believe  it. 

Will  your  garden  run  to  seed?  Will  weeds  crowd  out  the 
blossoms  along  your  walks?  Will  your  lawn  go  uncut?  Your 
roses  tangle?  Your  climbers  swing  in  the  wind?  Your  hedge 
grow  rough? 

Will  such  conditions  inspire  you  to  do  your  best? 

No,  indeed! 

Whatever  these  days  are  they  are  not  slacker  days — neither 
at  work,  nor  at  home.  You  are  putting  all  your  energy  into 
business  to  make  your  work  count.  To  your  home  you  look 
for  relief  and  rest.  It  is  the  one  place  where  you  must  renew 
energy,  take  fresh  courage. 

And  right  here,  it  seems  to  Mr.  Bobbink  and  to  me,  is 
where  our  share  of  the  work  of  winning  this  war  comes  in. 
Never  before  have  the  trees  and  flowers  and  shrubs  of  our 
gardens  everywhere  in  the  country  had  so  practical  a  work 
to  perform — the  work  of  keeping  us  up  to  our  jobs,  and  help¬ 
ing  us  by  their  fragrance  and  color  and  beauty  to  keep  fresh, 
hopeful,  confident. 

It  seems,  indeed,  as  though  our  years  of  labor  in  accumulat¬ 
ing,  planting,  developing  Nature’s  best  and  most  beautiful 
products  here  in  America  for  American  homes  and  gardens, 
had  all  been  simply  to  fit  us  for  the  wonderful  opportunity, 
now,  at  this  supreme  time. 

Let  us  utilize  this  Beauty  for  you,  let  us  introduce  it  into 
your  life  and  home  and  so,  together,  help  win  the  war! 

FREDERICK  L.  ATKINS. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  ' 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


The  Garden  Beautiful  is  the  Garden  Useful 

( Continued  front  page  28) 


wisdom  and  rich  common  sense  in  the 
practice.  A  return  to  this  old-fashioned 
custom  would  make  for  added  happiness, 
independence  and  wealth  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Is  it  not  a  reason¬ 
able  belief  that  much  of  the  sturdy  man¬ 
hood  and  fine  patriotism,  as  well  as  the 
prosperity  and  health  of  the  American 
ancestors  of  a  century  or  more  ago  was 
due,  in  part  at  least,  to  their  habit  of 
gardening?  The  knowledge  of  every 
family  that  it  was  feeding  itself  in  large 
part,  gave  a  feeling  of  freedom  and  con¬ 
tentment  which  made  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community  and  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Linking  Production  to  Consumption 

Such  a  system  put  into  operation  to¬ 
day  would  benefit  every  individual,  every 
community  and  the  entire  nation.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  the  production  of 
food  as  near  as  possible  to  the  source  of 
consumption  today  would  be  of  substan¬ 
tial  service  to  the  United  States.  Even 
in  normal  times  it  would  have  advan¬ 
tages,  but  in  war  times  when  the  burden 
of  the  nation  is  increased  manyfold,  it 
possesses  virtues  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  so  great.  For  one  thing,  it  would 
result  in  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  would  encourage  habits  of  thrift 
and  conservation  which  will  mean  much 
in  strengthening  the  sinews  of  war. 

But  a  still  greater  value  of  having 
food  produced  close  to  the  kitchen  door 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  do  much  to 
relieve  the  freight  situation.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  now  to  use  thousands  of  freight 
cars  and  thousands  of  men  to  handle 
market  products  in  getting  them  from 
their  place  of  growth  to  their  market. 
With  millions  of  home  gardens  at  work 


for  the  country,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  a  vast  load  would  be  lifted  at  once 
from  the  already  overburdened  shoulders 
of  the  railroads.  Ammunition  plants 
are  crying  daily  for  more  material,  and 
always  more,  to  be  converted  into  muni¬ 
tions.  Every  freight  car  released  from 
food  carrying  duty  becomes  a  carrier  of 
wool  and  guns  and  boxes  and  rubber 
and  automobiles  and  other  war  supplies. 

This  thought  alone,  without  many 
others  which  might  be  assigned  as  to 
why  war  gardens  should  be  planted  all 
over  the  United  States,  should  be  enough 
to  inspire  every  lover  of  home  and  coun¬ 
try  to  become  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  or  how  large  his  contribu¬ 
tion  may  be  to  the  grand  total  of  food 
produced.  “Take  care  of  the  pennies 
and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves”  is  a  fine  old  adage  which  applies 
to  any  who  think  that  because  they  can¬ 
not  do  some  large  service,  it  is  not  worth 
doing  anything  at  all.  The  size  of  the 
garden  does  not  count.  It  is  the  spirit 
which  enters  into  its  cultivation.  With 
the  spirit  of  Americanism  manifesting 
itself  through  millions  of  “soldiers  of 
the  soil”  there  will  also  grow  a  stronger 
and  stronger  bond  of  unity  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  against 
which  the  power  of  autocracy  can  beat 
in  vain. 

“Beauty  unadorned  is  beauty  most 
adorned,”  the  poet  sings.  This  is  true 
of  gardens  as  of  other  forms  of  beauty. 
With  the  soul  of  democracy  shining 
through  it,  the  plain  vegetable  garden 
of  a  loyal,  patriotic  American  citizen 
becomes  more  beautiful  than  the  most 
elaborate  arboretum  or  flower  garden 
ever  laid  out  to  please  the  fancy  of  an¬ 
cient  king  or  queen. 


The  War  Garden  Department 


( Continued  from  page  SO) 


dally  good  for  this  purpose  because 
some  of  the  particles  are  very  large  and 
it  thus  becomes  gradually  available  for 
the  plant  roots  over  a  long  period  of 
years. 

Wood  ashes  are  good  to  mix  with  the 
soil,  so  that  the  growing  trees  will  not 
lack  for  potash.  The  great  mistake 
usually  made  in  setting  shrubs  and  all 
plants  of  this  kind  is  to  put  them  in 
too  loosely.  Even  if  the  ground  is 
strongly  packed  in  about  the  roots  so 
that  it  looks  hard  it  will  settle  after 
several  rains,  leaving  a  hollow  about  the 
tree  and  thus  making  trouble.  The  best 
way  to  do  the  job  is  to  use  a  small 
wooden  tamp  which  can  be  worked  with 
one  hand  while  the  hole  is  being  filled, 
the  tree  or  shrub  being  held  with  the 
other.  It  does  little  good  to  wait  until 
the  soil  has  been  put  in  and  then  at¬ 
tempt  to  tramp  it  down  on  the  surface. 
This  gives  results  exactly  opposite  to 
those  which  are  wanted — the  soil  should 
be  made  firm  and  tight  around  the  roots 
and  then  tramped  down  hard  on  top. 

Extra  early  planting  applies  to  dor¬ 
mant  roses;  but  roses  in  pots,  even  if 
they  are  field  roots  which  have  been 
taken  up  in  spring  and  carried  over 
winter  in  a  cold  house,  should  not  be 
put  out  until  danger  of  severe  frost  is 
past. 


Perennials  and  Asparagus 

Perennials  should  be  planted  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  As  they  will  remain  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  after  once  being  planted, 
special  care  should  be  taken  to  furnish 
in  advance  the  plant  food  they  will  re¬ 
quire,  by  the  use  of  plenty  of  manure 


and  bone.  Even  if  you  are  not  buying 
any  new  perennials  this  year — though 
there  are  a  number  of  splendid  new 
things  in  this  year’s  catalogs  which 
should  tempt  any  flower  lover,  even  in 
these  war  times — you  will  probably  have 
some  of  this  kind  of  work  to  do  if  you 
want  to  keep  the  hardy  perennials  on 
your  place  up  to  what  they  were  when 
you  first  got  them.  Most  of  the  hardy 
perennials  increase  very  rapidly,  and  as 
this  results  in  overcrowding  and  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  plant  food  in  the  soil, 
the  flowers  are  gradually  weakened. 
After  a  few  years’  growth  without  care 
even  some  of  the  finest  varieties  are 
hardly  recognizable. 

One  of  the  best  permanent  garden 
vegetable  investments  is  an  asparagus 
bed.  Under  conditions  of  reasonable 
care  it  should  yield  dividends  every  year. 
You  can  readily  understand,  therefore, 
that  it  will  pay  to  go  to  some  extra 
trouble  in  preparing  the  rows  before  set¬ 
ting  out  the  plants.  First  of  all  be  sure 
to  get  a  place  with  fairly  good  drainage. 
While  asparagus  likes  a  rather  moist 
soil,  it  does  not  thrive  in  standing  water 
in  fall  and  spring.  The  rows  should  be 
3’  to  4’  apart  for  home  culture.  The 
bed  should  be  plowed  or  spaded  out  and 
prepared  in  almost  as  thorough  a  way  as 
for  sweet  peas.  This  will  bring  the 
roots  5"  or  6"  below  the  surface,  al¬ 
though  they  are  covered  with  only  about 
2"  of  soil  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  rest 
being  filled  in  as  the  plants  grow  until 
the  rows  are  level  with  the  surface.  In 
buying,  procure  one-year-old  plants. 
The  variety  most  largely  planted  now 
by  commercial  growers  in  many  sections 
( Continued  on  page  74) 


New  and  Distinctive  Color 
Effects  in  Roof  Design 

BY  their  rich  softness  of  color  and  texture, 
Colorblende  Shingles  give  to  roofs  a  new 
and  interesting  distinction.  And  they  are  as 
fire-safe  and  practical  as  they  are  beautiful. 

Colorblende  Shingles  accurately  indicate 
the  quality  of  the  whole  Johns-Manville 
Roofing  Line,  which  includes  a  fire-safe, 
economical  roofing  for  every  requirement. 

Transite  Asbestos  Shingles,  lower  in  cost  but 
equally  durable— Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofing 
for  flat  roofs — Asbestos  Ready  Roofing  for 
sloping  roofs — Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofing 
for  skeleton  framing.  Booklets  on  request. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
10  Factories — Branches  in  61  Large  Cities 


©  1918  H.  W.  J-M  Co. 


Plate  I.  Roof  effect  in  autumn  tones,  securt 


•ed  by  laying  four  shades  of  Conglomerate  Brown  and  No.  50  Standard  Red  Shingles. 


DAVEY  TREE 


SURG  EON  S 


Estate  of  the  late  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Stockhridge,  Mass.,  famous  alike  for  the 
greatness  of  its  owner  and  the  charm  of  its  artistic  and  mature  setting 


he  fine  old  trees  on  this  beautiful  estate  were  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  skilful  care  and  masterful  art  of  Davey 
Tree  Surgeons.  The  results  have  been  more  than 
gratifying.  Among  hundreds  of  distinguished 
Davey  clients  are: 


Mr.  FREDERICK  W.  VANDERBILT 
Mr.  THOMAS  E.  WILSON 
Mr.  E.  T.  STOTESBURY 
Mrs.  K.  DEXTER  McCORMICK 


Hon.  MYRON  T.  HERRICK 
Mr.  JESSE  ISIDOR  STRAUS 
Capt.  J.  R.  De  LAMAR 
Dr.  ANNA  SHAW 


The  saving  of  priceless  trees  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  on 
every  estate.  Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  expectations  of  those  who  love  and  value  trees.  A  careful 
examination  of  your  trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  503  ELM  ST.,  KENT,  OHIO 


Branch  Offices,  with  telephone  connections:  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
2017  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia;  450  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago 


John  Davey ,  Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


Permanent  representatives  lo¬ 
cated  at  Albany,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Harrisburg, 
Hartford,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Lenox.  Louisville,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Minneapolis,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Newport,  Pittsburgh. 
Poughkeepsie,  St.  Louis,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Washington,  White  Plains 


Canadian  address, 

22  Victoria  Square,  Montreal 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon 
is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey 
Tree  Expert  Company,  and  the 
public  is  cautioned  against 
those  falsely  representing  them¬ 
selves 
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MORE  HEAT— LESS  COAL 


% 


A  Little  Coal 
and  Dunham 
Does  the  Trick 


*The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap- the  Equalizer 


More  heat,  less  coal,  surely  a 
most  desirable  goal  for  the  house¬ 
holder.  But  with  coal  next  to  im- 

fiossible  to  obtain  and  the  boiler 
rantically  demanding  ton  after 
ton,  it  looks  like  an  impossibility 
to  get  more  heat  and  still  burn 
less  coal. 

But  wait  a  minute !  There  is  a 
way  to  save  coal  and  still  be  warm 
even  in  the  severest  weather. 
That  wayisThe  Dunham  Heating 
Service,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap. 

This  trap,  which  has  been  aptly 
termed  “The  Guardian  of  the 
Coal  Pile”  saves  coal  because  it 
gets  every  bit  of  heat  out  of  the 
coal.  In  the  Dunham  dieating 
Service  this 
trap  is  situated 
at  the  outlet 
side  of  each 
radiator.  It 
automatically 
allows  the  air  and 
water  to  escape 
and  keeps  in  the 
precious  heat. 

Right  here,  at  the 
point  where  in 
ordinary  heating 
systems  much 
coal  is  wasted — 
many  buckets  of 
coal  are  saved  by 
Dunham  Service 
users. 

Homes,  apart¬ 
ments  and  indus¬ 
trial  plants  all 
over  the  Country 


©UNHAM 

HEATING  SERVICE 


Postpone  This 

The  Dunham  Heating  Service  will  post¬ 
pone  that  anxious  moment  when  you 
come  to  the  last  of  the  coal  pile.  Dunham 
Heating  Service  saves  coal,  regulates 
dampers  automatically,  prevents  over¬ 
heating  as  well  as  underheating,  elimi¬ 
nates  hissing,  sputtering  air  valves  and 
pounding  pipes,  requires  few  repairs 
and  lasta  &  lifetime. 


are  saving  coal  and  cutting  down 
their  fuel  bills  by  Dunhamizing 
their  heating  equipments.  The 
installation  of  Dunham  Radiator 
Traps  in  many  cases  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Fuel  saving  effected 
the  first  winter  often  more  than 
pays  for  the  expense  involved. 

The  Nation  mus/ save  50, 000, 000 
tons  of  coal  this  year.  How  is  it 
to  be  done?  There  is  only  one 
way.  That  is  to  make  the  coal 
we  have  go  twice  as  far  by  using 
only  as  much  as  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Save  every  unnecessary 
shovelful.  Every  shovelful  of  coal 
you  waste  prolongs  the  war. 

Remember  this — every  half 
heated  radiator,  every  pounding 
radiator,  every 
sputtering, 
hissing  air 
valve  on  a  ra¬ 
diator,  is  a  coal 
waster. 

Look  to  your 
present  heating 
equipment.  Find 

out  if  you  are  getting 
sufficient  heat  for 
the  coal  you  burn. 
Ask  a  responsible 
heating  contractor 
how  Dunham  Heat¬ 
ing  Service  may  be 
installed  and  how  it 
can  save  coal  foryou. 
Ask  us  how  your 
present  heating  sys- 
iem  can  be  Dunham- 
ized.  Patriotism  and 
economy  are  calling 
you  to  save  coal. 
Answer  them  by 
writing  us  today. 

Will  you? 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

Fisher  Building,  Chicago 

Factories  Brandies 

Marshalltown,  Iowa  in  36  cities  in  U.  S. 

.  Toronto,  Canada  ®n<l  Canada  >jj 

%  ^ 


Send  for  This 

Free  Roofing  Book 

"For  the  Generations  to  Come”— 32  pages  of 
worth  while  information  about  roofs.  Send  for 
it  today,  whether  you're  thinking  of  roofing 
right  now  or  not.  Free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  SLATE  MANUFACTURERS 
Publicity  Bureau  B,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Like  To  Read  ? 


33  recent  is¬ 
sues  America's 
best  magazines ; 
monthlies,  weeklies ;  no  two  alike ;  worth 
$$$  ;  yours  prepaid  for  25c  and  names  of 
at  least  three  friends  (preferably  auto 
owners;  who  like  good  magazines.  Cut- 
price  catalog  3,000  periodicals  free. 
Hutchins  Magazine  Agency,  Box  484-2, 
Summerville,  Georgia. 


Healthy,  Beautiful  Plants  the  Year  Round 

Here  is  the  one  wav  that  you  can  have  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  all  during  the 
ve”  This  newTsctenttflc  plant  and  flower  box  is  self-watering  and  sub-irrigating. 
Supplies  just  the  amount  of  air  and  water  when  and  where  needed.  No  surface  water. 


SAVO 

Can  be  used  indoors  or  outdoors, 
for  It  is  absolutely  leak-proof  and 
rust-proof.  Six  sizes — Aluminum 
or  dark  green  finish.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  for  catalog. 
Dealers:  SAVO  Flower  boxes  are 
selling  rapidly  because  they  fill  a 
real  demand.  Write  for  dealer  s 
proposition. 

SAVO  MFG.  COMPANY 

315c  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Self- Watering,  Sub-Irrigating 
Flower  and  Plant  Box 


HERE  is  a  tub  which  gives 
you  “solid  porcelain” 
advantages  at  a  cost  heretofore 
thought  impossible.  In  fact, 
the  cost  of  this  Mott  light 
weight  solid  porcelain  bath  is 
scarcely  more  than  first  grade 
enameled  iron. 

The  snowy  beauty  of  solid  porce¬ 
lain  glorifies  your  bathroom — its 
permanent  wearing  qualities  add 
permanent  value  to  your  entire 
home  investment. 

Its  brilliant  white  surface  is  kept 
immaculate  by  a  light  going-over 
with  damp  cloth  or  sponge. 

The  fact  that  its  smooth  surfaces 
are  fashioned  by  hand  appeals  to 
those  who  care  for  the  looks  of 
hand  workmanship. 


“The  Destiny  of 
the  World  is  at 
stake.  Let  there 
be  Unity  of 
Purpose.” 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT 
IRON  WORKS 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 

New  York 
5th  Ave.  &  17th  St. 


For  full  descriptions  of  this  and  other 
new  bathroom  and  plumbing  equipment 
see  our  “Bathroom  Book,”  which  also 
shows  22  model  bathrooms  with  floor 
plans.  It  is  literally  a  handbook  of  bath¬ 
room  planning.  Sent  for  4c  postage. 

Everything  we  sell,  we  make 


fBoston 
Pittsburgh 
tChicago 
Atlanta 
Los  Angeles 
■(■Philadelphia 
Seattle 
fCleveland 
Dallas 
tDetroit 
■j-Des  Moines 
tSalt 


■(Toledo 
■(■Portland,  Ore. 
(■Washington,  D.  C 
tNew  Orleans 
tDenver 
tSan  Francisco 
tSt.  Louis 
tSan  Antonio 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
El  Paso,  Texas 
Indianapolis 
Lake  City 


Mott  Company,  Ltd. 

fMontreal,  Toronto 
and  Winnipeg,  Canada 
t Showrooms  equipped 
with  model  bathrooms 
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^^radirT^Post  r'; 
fNJfe  Old'e  Bay  Road 

Ips witch  ITT  Massachusetts, 

Antiques 

AND 

Hooked  Rugs 

FOR  THE 

Country  House 


Tke\rapsa.i 
1000 Attics  Annually 
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House  &  Garden 
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NOTHING  can  compare  with  my 
garden!  It  is  my  delight— and  the 
envy  of  my  neighbors. 

Yet  how  easily  they,  too,  could  have 
a  lawn  and  garden  like  mine,  and  how 
many  happy  hours  they  could  spend  as 
I  do  with  my  flowers. 

Not  all  flowering  plants  in  my  garden — they  must 
wither  in  time.  Some  sturdy  evergreens  that  always 
turn  their  trim  cheerfulness  skyward. 


MOON’S  NURSERIES 
HELPED  ME 


You  will  find  at  Moon’s  varieties  of  almost  every 
plant  you  could  desire.  For  45  years  they  have 
been  raising  trees  and  shrubbery  which,  for  variety 
in  assortment,  shapeliness  of  form  and  vigor  of 
growth  are  unexcelled  anywhere.  They  have  a  tree 
or  plant  for  every  place  and  purpose. 

By  all  means  send  for  Catalogue  B-4.  It  will  help 
solve  your  lawn  and  garden  problems.  This  is 
Spring  planting  time.”  Address 


THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

NURSERYMEN 

MORRISVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE 
21  Souch  Twelfth  Street 


THE  MOON  NURSERY  CORP. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


The  War  Garden  Department 

.( Continued  from  page  72) 


is  the  Reading  Giant,  which  is  very 
successfully  rust  resistant.  This  is  of 
great  importance,  as  the  rust  is  by  far 
the  most  serious  asparagus  disease. 

Even  if  you  have  to  buy  two  or  three 
times  as  many  as  you  will  actually  need, 
it  pays  to  allow  a  generous  surplus.  The 
roots  should  be  spread  out  evenly  in 
as  natural  a  position  as  possible,  and 
the  soil  filled  in  firmly  over  them  to 
hold  them  in  the  proper  position.  Short¬ 
ly  after  the  little  shoots  start,  which  will 
be  almost  immediately,  a  light  dressing 
of  nitrate  of  soda  will  help  enable  them 
to  make  a  strong  growth  while  the 
ground  is  still  wet  and  cold  and  lacking 
in  the  available  ammonia  which  is 
needed  for  strong  growth. 

Prepare  the  Ground  Early 

It  will  be  many  weeks  yet  before  the 
last  of  the  tender  garden  vegetables  and 
flowers  can  be  put  in ;  nevertheless,  the 
sooner  you  can  get  your  garden  soil  pre¬ 
pared  the  better.  One  big  advantage  is 
that  after  this  part  of  the  work  is  done 
you  can  plant  at  any  time  you  wish  and 
need  not  be  delayed  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  labor.  More  than  that, 
early  preparation  of  the  soil  means  that 
by  establishing  a  dust  mulch  you  can 
save  for  use  in  summer  all  the  surplus 
moisture  which  the  soil  is  capable  of 
absorbing.  Furthermore,  this  early  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil  prevents  the  weed 
seedlings  near  the  surface  from  starting 
at  once.  If  the  ground  is  raked  over 
again  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  just  as 
these  little  weeds  are  coming  through, 
they  can  be  destroyed  very  rapidly. 

The  last  step  in  the  development  of 
plants  which  should  begin  in  late  March 


or  early  April  is  the  process  of  harden¬ 
ing  off.  This  is  to  get  them  used  to  the 
rigors  of  early  spring  weather.  Cabbage 
plants  and  lettuce  will  withstand  several 
degrees  of  frost  if  they  have  become 
gradually  accustomed  to  it.  If  taken 
direct  from  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed  a 
single  night  of  freezing  temperature  will 
be  too  much  for  them.  Temporary 
board  trays  of  almost  any  kind  that  will 
support  glass  or  even  sash  will  do  for 
the  last  stages  of  the  hardening  off 
process.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  place 
where  the  plants  can  be  protected  from 
hard  frost  or  severe  storms  in  case  of 
necessity.  If  inadvertently  the  plants 
get  nipped  some  night  by  an  unexpected 
late  frost,  keep  them  covered  with  old 
bags  or  something  similar  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun  early  next  morning; 
and  give  them  a  thorough  watering  with 
ice  cold  water  which  will  draw  the  frost 
from  the  leaves  gradually.  After  this, 
the  sun  will  do  no  harm. 

Most  of  the  work  for  the  present  will 
be  in  getting  the  vegetables  and  flower 
plants  for  spring  into  shape,  and  young 
plants  of  carnations,  chrysanthemums, 
etc.,  for  next  winter’s  bloom  ready  to 
go  outdoors  for  the  summer’s  growth  or 
into  the  benches  when  the  spring  stuff  is 
out  of  the  way.  The  houses  are  likely 
to  be  overcrowded  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  special  care  must  be  taken  to  guard 
against  insect  pests  or  diseases  getting 
a  start.  Fumigate  or  spray  regularly 
to  keep  the  houses  clean.  In  the  frames 
the  plants  should  be  watched  just  as 
closely.  If  you  can’t  fumigate  here  con¬ 
veniently,  spray  with  Black  Leaf  40  or 
some  other  good  nicotine  spray  every 
ten  days  or  so. 


Starting  Old  Tubers  of  Begonias 

By  W.  R.  GILBERT 


THE  time  is  approaching  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  getting  the  old  tubers  of 
bedding  and  greenhouse  begonias  to 
start  into  growth. 

There  are  one  or  two  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  doing  this,  the  more  general  one 
being  to  place  tire  tubers  thinly  in  a 
seed-box,  cover  them  with  a  layer  of 
fine  leaf  mold,  and  stand  them  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house.  If  the  leaf  mold  is  kept  in  a 
fairly  moist  condition,  shoots  are  quickly 
thrown  up  and  young  roots  begin  to 
form.  When  this  stage  is  reached  it 
is  quite  time  to  pot  up  the  plants  singly 
so  as  to  grow  them  on  to  a  suitable 
size  for  planting  out  or  decorating  the 
greenhouse. 

Another  method  of  starting  begonia 
tubers  into  growth  which  I  have  seen 


practised  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  is 
to  put  the  tubers  in  a  shallow  frame  on 
a  very  gentle  hotbed — that  is,  one  in 
which  the  heat  is  almost  exhausted — 
and  cover  them  with  leaf  mold.  Before 
long  strong  shoots  begin  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  plants  equal  in  every 
respect  to  those  started  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house  are  quite  easily  obtained  in  this 
manner. 

Tuberous  -  rooted  begonias  when 
brought  on  in  frames  as  described  must 
always  be  thoroughly  protected  from 
frosts,  and  for  this  reason  the  frames 
should  be  covered  with  thick  mats  every 
night  and  also  during  the  day  when 
the  frost  is  severe.  Where  neither  a 
warm  greenhouse  nor  a  frame  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  quite  possible  to  start  tuber¬ 
ous-rooted  begonias  into  growth  by  us¬ 
ing  a  window  in  a  warm  living  room. 
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Garden  Necessities  That  Repay  You 

BUSHES,  plants,  vines,  must  have  some  kind  of  sup¬ 
port  and  protection  in  order  that  they  may  grow  most 
luxuriously.  The  best  for  the  purpose,  the  one  that 
combines  beauty  in  itself  as  well  as  proper  construction  for 
endurance,  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Trellises  and  bed  guards  repay  many  times  over  in  plants, 
blossoms  and  foliage.  The  Excelsior  Rust  Proof  Trellis  on 
the  end  of  the  porch  sl)Own  here  not  only  supports  the  vines, 
but  is  ornamental  as  well.  The  bed  guards  are  of  the  same 
make — same  construction  and  materials.  These 


\ 


Trellises  and  Bed  Guards 


are  made  of  heavy,  tough,  springy  steel  wires,  which  are  held 
at  every  intersection  in  the  viselike  grip  of  the  Excelsior 
Steel  Clamp,  a  patented  feature.  AFTER  making,  the  whole 
fabric  is  galvanized  by  the  Excelsior  Process,  that  not  only 

makes  it  rust  proof,  but 
thoroughly  and  completely 
solders  it  into  one  rigid 
mass. 


These  trellises  won't  buckle, 
droop  or  sag.  Winds  and  shock 
have  no  effect  on  them.  They 
can  be  taken  down  and  used 
over,  and  will  last  for  years. 

To  insure  getting  full 
value  for  your  money, 
ask  your  hardware  dealer 
for  these  products.  We 
also  make  Excelsior 
fences,  tennis  fences,  tree 
guards,  gates,  and  similar 
garden  necessities.  We 
will  cheerfully  send  cat¬ 
alog  C  on  request. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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House  on  Fresh  Pond  Parkway,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Charles  /?.  Greco,  Architect,  Boston,  Mass. 


ONE  great  service  that  the  war  is  already  ren¬ 
dering  the  American  people  is  that  it  is  giving 
us  a  keener  sense  of  values.  We  are  learning 
that  it  isn’t  the  cost  of  a  commodity  that  counts  half 
so  much  as  its  value — its  service  per  dollar. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  values  of  various  woods — lack  of 
knowledge  in  the  proper  use  of  woods — leads  to  a  tremen¬ 
dous  waste  in  home-building ;  and  to  many  disappointments. 

Wood  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  most  economical 
building-material  in  America.  And  a  well-built  wood  house, 
in  which  woods  have  been  selected  with  regard  for  their 
proper  uses,  makes  as  comfortable,  durable,  and  weather¬ 
proof  a  home  as  can  be  built  of  any  material. 

We  do  not  recommend  that  you  use  White  Pine  for  every 
part  of  your  house — other  cheaper  woods  may  answer  some 
purposes  as  well.  But  for  outside  uses — where  the  wood  is 
exposed  to  the  weather — no  other  wood  is  so  durable,  or 
holds  its  place  so  well  without  warping,  cracking,  splitting 
or  decaying,  as  White  Pine. 

“White  Pine  in  Home-Building”  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  full  of 
valuable  information  and  suggestions  on  home-building.  Send  today  for  this 
booklet — free  to  all  prospective  home-builders. 

“The  Helen  Speer  Book  of  Children’s  White  Pine  Toys  and  Furni¬ 
ture” — a  fascinating  children's  plan  book,  from  which  a  child  may  build  its 
own  toys  and  toy  furniture.  Prepared  by  Helen  Speer,  the  toy  expert.  If  there 
are  children  in  your  home,  sent  free  on  request. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Ganges,  ask  also  for  our  Garage  Booklet. 


Address  White  Pine  Bureau, 

1319  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Representing 

The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


Stained  with 
Cabot’s 
Cresote 
Stains 


Stained  Shingles 

The  Warmest,  Most  Artistic  and  Most  Economical  of  all  House  Finish** 


«.f?moss  gree.2!  blmgalow-browns.  tile-reds  and  silver-grays  of 


Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

with  best  results  at  least  expense. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  Mark.t  sf.  Sln^lST’ * 
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|  DEANE’S  FRENCH  RANGES 

1  cost  more  than  ordinary  kitchen 
1  ranges  because  they  are  worth 
1  more.  They  cost  less  to  main- 
!  tain  because  they  are  constructed 
to  insure  uniform  heating  with 
minimum  coal  consumption.  1  he 
saving  in  coal,  alone,  will  pay  for 
them.  In  addition  they  give 
highly  satisfactory  services  under 
all  reasonable  conditions.  They 
are  made  in  various  sizes  to  con¬ 
form  to  all  requirements. 

We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line 
'  kitchen  accessories.  Send  for 


i  to 


1  all 


=  of 


No.  209- 
bination 


-Patent  French  Range,  in  com- 
with  Gas  Range  and  Itroiler. 


=  catalogue.  Dination  witn  ua 

1  y-v  1  11  T*v  P  261-265  West  36th  St. 

|  Bramhall,  Deane  Company  newyork  city 
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Plant  more!  Get  bigger 
crops  with  Plant  Jrs 

Record  crops  must  be  raised  this  year !  Do 
your  “bit”  in  a  big  way — with  Planet  Jr  tools. 

They  save  time,  lighten  labor,  and  increase 
both  quantity  and  quality  of  production.  They 
make  every  minute,  every  ounce  of  energy, 
every  foot  of  soil  yield  its  utmost  result. 

Planet  Jrs  are  scientific  garden  tools,  in¬ 
vented  and  made  by  a  practical  farmer  and 
manufacturer.  They  are  strong  yet  so  light 
they  can  be  used  by  a  woman  or  boy.  Last  a 
lifetime.  They  meet  the  fullest  demands  of 
the  hour! 

Planet  Jr 

Garden  Implements 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Wheel-Hoe ,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden 
seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and 
covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all  through  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  hand  machine  that  does  the  work  so  easily, 
quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a 
single  season. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  is 
the  greatest  combination  hand-cultivating  tool  in  the 
world.  The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them  and  hill 
growing  crops.  The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers. 
The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.  Crops 
are  straddled  till  20  inches  high ;  then  the  tool  works 
between  rows  with  one  or  two  wheels.  Cut  down 
the  cost  of  raising  your  crops  by  using  these  tools. 
We  make  24  styles — various  prices. 

72-page  Catalog,  free  ! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work,  and  describes  over  55  different  tools,  including 
Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Or¬ 
chard,  Beet,  and  Pivot-Wheel  Riding  Cultivators. 
Write  postal  for  it  today! 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1110K  Philadelphia 
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The  Control  of  Plant  Insects  and  Diseases 

( Continued  from  page  57) 

BORERS  THAT  DRILL  into  the  TRUNKS  of  TREES 

Destroyed  by  Force 

point  of  entry  will  be  near  the  ground 
line  and  they  will  work  down,  whereas 
borers  attacking  shade  trees  usually 
work  up.  In  any  case  the  borer  should 
always  be  killed  either  by  cutting  out 
with  a  knife  where  possible,  or  by  in¬ 
serting  A  piece  of  flexible  wire  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  he  has  made.  The 
scar  made  should  be  painted  with 
heavy  waterproof  paint  to  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  moisture  and  consequent  decay. 


BORERS  are  more  dangerous  in  a 
young  orchard  than  anywhere  else. 
Trees  of  some  size  are  attacked 
less  frequently  than  smaller  ones.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  young  orchards 
should  be  watched  carefully,  and  even 
preventive  measures  are  worth  consid¬ 
ering  with  peaches. 

Borers  are  easily  detected  by  the 
trained  eye.  They  will  invariably  at¬ 
tack  weak,  puny  trees.  In  fruit  trees  the 


Name 

Identification 

Effect  on  Plants 

Causes 

PEACH  BORER.. 

Tiny  pinholes  in 
bark  near  ground 
line;  opening  with 
knife  reveals  the 
furrow. 

If  neglected  they 
will  destroy  trees. 

They  come  and  go 
regardless  of 
weather  condi¬ 
tions. 

FLAT  AND 

ROUND  HEAD 
APPLE  BORERS 

Much  larger  than 
peach  borer. 

Starts  at  ground 
line  and  works 
downward. 

Causes  patches  of 
dead  bark  that 
will  soon  girdle 
the  tree  and  kill 
it. 

Invasion  of  their 
natural  feeding 

places  has  caused 
these  borers  to 
scatter. 

HICKORY  TWIG 
BORER  . 

A  borer  that  enters 
the  twigs,  causing 
lumps  on  the 
bark  which  soon 
break  off. 

The  twigs  continue 
to  fall  until  the 
entire  tree  dies  in 
three  or  four 
years. 

A  borer  new  to  the 
hickory  and  evi¬ 
dently  caused  by 
disturbance  of  nat¬ 
ural  feed  grounds. 

CANE  FRUIT 

BORER  . 

Small  borers  that 
work  in  the  stems 
of  soft  center 
cane  fruits,  caus- 
i  n  g  noticeable 

lumps. 

Infested  canes  soon 
turn  yelolw  and 
die. 

Abundant  in  patches 
where  grass  and 
weeds  grow  un¬ 
molested. 

ROOT  BORER.  .  .  . 

Unhealthy  plants 
will  be  loose  at 
ground  line,  and 
some  roots  ap¬ 
pear  dead. 

Destroys  the  roots 
by  boring  down 
the  center,  de¬ 
stroying  the  tis¬ 
sues  as  it  goes. 

Poor  soil,  as  sickly 
plants  are  usual¬ 
ly  attacked. 

SQUASH  VINE 
BORER  . 

A  white  maggot 
about  %"  long 
that  enters  the 
stems  of  soft  cen¬ 
tered  plants. 

The  stem  attacked 
soon  becomes  soft 
and  flabby  and 
dies. 

Leaving  litter  and 
grass  in  the  fall 
for  the  pupae  to 
hibernate  in. 

OTHER  BORERS. 

Holes  in  the  bark  of 
trees  with  fine 
sawdust  at  the 
opening.  Usually 
works  up  toward 
the  branches. 

Robust  trees  will  die 
in  a  few  years  if 
not  freed  of  in¬ 
festation. 

The  presence  of  all 
borers  is  perhaps 
part  of  the  read¬ 
justment  caused 
by  man  destroying 
their  natural 
haunts. 

I - 

Name 

Plants  Attacked 

Preventatives 

Cure,  If  Any 

PEACH  BORER.  . 

This  particular  type 
confines  itself  to 
peach  trees. 

Painting  trees  at 
bases  and  4"  ^be¬ 
low  ground  line 
with  coal  tar. 
Covering  with  tar 

The  borer  should  be 
dug  out  with  a 
sharp  knife  or 
killed  with  a  wire. 

FLAT  AND 

ROUND  HEAD 
APPLE  BORERS 

Small  apple  trees  of 
not  more  than  5" 
diameter  ;  oc¬ 
casionally  larger 
ones. 

Mounding  up  coal 
ashes  or  sand 

around  the  butt 
for  a  few  years. 

Must  be  cut  out 
with  a  knife,  or 
a  wire  can  be 
used  to  kill  them. 

HICKORY  TWIG 
BORER  . 

.CANE!  FRUIT 

BORER  . 

All  sizes  of  hickory 
trees. 

Blackberries,  c  u  r  - 
rants,  gooseberries 
and  other  pithy 
centered  plants. 

Nothing  known  to 
prevent  the 
spread  except  cut¬ 
ting  down  infested 
trees. 

Keep  all  grass  and 
litter  removed 
from  around 
plants,  and  culti¬ 
vate  frequently. 

The  only  hope  is  to 
cut  back  infested 
twigs. 

Cut  infested  canes 
below  point  of  en¬ 
try  and  burn. 

ROOT  BORER.  . .  . 

Grapes,  blackberries, 
gooseberries,  and 
all  fleshy  rooted 
fruit  plants. 

Good,  rich  soil  and 
deep  cultivation. 
Use  plenty  of 

lime. 

Dig  up  and  destroy 
badly  infested 
plants.  If  slight¬ 
ly  infested,  lift 
and  reset  after 
destroying  borers. 

SQUASH  VINE 
BORER  . 

All  soft  centered 
plants  such  as 
squash,  pumpkins, 
tomatoes,  dahlias, 
etc. 

Keep  garden  and 
surroundings  free 
of  litter  in  fall; 
cultivate  all  open 
area  in  fall;  burn 
grass  borders. 

If  the  plant  is  vig¬ 
orous  the  borer 
can  be  cut  out. 
Cut  up  from  the 
opening  until  you 
find  him. 

OTHER  BORERS. 

There  are  few  trees 
not  subject  to  at¬ 
tack. 

Keep  a  close  watch 
to  destroy  them 
just  as  they  enter 
the  tree. 

Use  a  knife  and  a 
piece  of  flexible 
steel  wire.  The 
borer  must  be  re¬ 
moved. 
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AS  in  a  watch,  it  is  in  the  “works”  that  the 
value  of  a  Lawn  Mower  lies.  Ask  the 
Gardener — He  Knozvs!  Knows  of  the  selected 
material  and  fine  workmanship  of  the  “works” 
of  a  “PENNSYLVANIA”  Quality  Lawn 
Mower — that  all  the  self-sharpening  crucible 
tool  steel  (oil-hardened  and  water-tempered) 
blades  are  always  sharp  and  cut  clean.  The 
higher  priced  “works”  means  economy  and  effi¬ 
cient  mowing. 

Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  and  Seedsmen 

FREE — A  booklet — “How  to  Care  for  the  Lawn” — 
written  by  an  authority,  mailed  on  request. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LAWN  MOWER  WORKS 
1633  N.  Twenty-Third  Street  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


This  trade-mark  %rf 
is  on  the  handles  of 


“Pennsylvania” 
“Pennsylvania,  Jr.” 
“Pennsylvania  Golf” 
“Pennsylvania  Putting 
Greens  Mower” 
“Continental” 
“Keystone” 

“Great  American 
B.  B.” 

“Shock  Absorber” 


‘Quaker  City” 

‘Red  Cloud” 
‘Bellevue” 

‘Panama” 

‘Delta” 

“Electra” 

‘Pennsylvania  Pony” 
“Pennsylvania  Horse’ 
“Pennsylvania  Grand 
“Pennsylvania  Trio” 


All  together,  all  the  time — and  win  this  war 


Irises,  Peonies,  Hardy  Plants, 
Japanese  Garden  Specialties 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  1917-18  Catalogue 
Oner  600  fine  varieties  of  Irises 


Rainbow  Gardens 


1970  Montreal  Ave. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Plant  Bargains 

Our  1918  Bargain  Lilt 
gives  lowest  prices  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Vegetables,  Baskets,  etc. 
Catalogon request.  Address 


L.  J.  Farmer,  Bex  819,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


There’s  Witchery 
In  a  Water-Garden 

A  spirit  of  witchery  hovers  over  a 
pool,  with  its  clear  water,  its  fragrant 
flowers,  its  flashing  fish.  Water 
Lilies  and  water  plants  are  so 
easy  to  grow,  and  so  beautiful, 
that  they  should  be  made  a  part 
of  even  the  simplest  plan. 

My  new  and  rare  hardy  Nymphaeas  will 
be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  your  garden. 
traction  with  its  huge  flowers  of  garnet-red, 
white  and  mahogany,  Escarboucle,  a  tree- 
blooming  sort  with  striking  Vermillion  flow¬ 
ers,  Paul  Harlot ,  large  flowers  of  clear  yel¬ 
low  and  red,  and  Vesuve  dark 
aramanth-rose,  are  some  of  the 
best,  although  there  are  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  others. 

“Water  Lillies  and 
Water  Plants” 

(my  1918  Catalogue)  shows  many 
rare  Nymphaeas  in  all  their  nat¬ 
ural  colors,  with  other  handsome  water 
plants.  In  addition  to  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  about  different  varieties  of 
water  plants,  it  tells  how  to  plan  an(i 
make  the  garden  itself.  Send  for  a 
free  copy. 

WILLIAM  TRICKER 

Water  Lily  Specialist 
jox  Q  Arlington,  N.  J. 

_ _ _ Zl 


ORBIN 


DISTINCTIVE  HARDWARE 

of  special  design  gives  individuality  and  carries  the 
architect’s  motive  into  the  finishing  details.  These  are 
two  of  many  special  designs  for  particular  patrons. 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

Division 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

P.&F.  Corbin  P.&F.  Corbin  P.  &  F.  Corbin  Division 
of  Chicago  of  New  York  Philadelphia 


— 

Every  day  of  every  season  of  the  year  McHugh  has  timely  and 
attractive  things  to  add  a  new  note  of  joy  in  your  home. 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  &  SON 

The  House  of  the  Unusual  9  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Dreer’s 

Famous 
American 

Asters 

Asters  are 
now  the  leading 
late  Summer 
and  Autumn 
flower  both  for 
cutting  and  for 
effect  in  the 
garden,  and 
every  flower 
lover  should 
make  a  gener¬ 
ous  planting. 

We  offer  this 
season  over  sixty 
kinds  and  colors,  all  Made 
in.  America”  and  of  the 
highest  quality. 

We  especially  recommend 
our  collection  of  Six  Famous 
American  varieties  contain¬ 
ing  a  liberal  packet  each  of 
Peerless  Pink.  Crimson 
King.  Crego's  Giant  Pink. 
Crego’s  Giant  White,  Rose 
King  and  Violet  King.  Price 
for  any  of  the  sorts  15  cts. 
per  packet,  or  the  entire 
collection  for  65  cts.  post¬ 
paid.  ,  .  . 

For  complete  descriptions 
and  cultural  notes  on  above 
as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of 
information  on  Flowers  and 
Plants  of  all  kinds.  Vegetable 
and  Grass  Seeds,  send  for 
DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1918 
256  Pages,  profusely  illustrated-* 
Free  on  application  if  you 
mention  this  magazine. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

*71  J  S'L PliilailoInKlS 
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Little  Trees 
At  Little  Prices 
For  Every  Purpose 

FROM 

lUttle  ®ree  Jfarms: 

BIRTHPLACE  OF  LITTLE  TREES  THAT  LIVE 


Why  you  should  buy  trees  and  shrubs 
this  year  and  why  you  should 
buy  them  early ! 

Before  the  war  Europe  supplied  a  large  portion  of 
the  nursery  stock  used  in  America.  That  source  of 
supply  is  now  cut  off.  American  growers  have  curtailed 
production  during  the  past  two  years.  Consequently 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  scarcity  of  planting  material 
and  prices  will  be  correspondingly  high. 


Be  Forehanded — Save  Money 

Buy  little  trees  now, — plant  them  out  for  borders 
and  edging  for  your  vegetable  garden,  also  in  rows 
like  vegetables  and  flowers.  Employ  the  Little  Tree 
Garden  idea  and  set  the  trees  out  without  additional 
labor ;  they  will  require  practically  no  care ;  they  will 
add  beauty  and  charm  to  your  vegetable  plot,  and  they 
will  be  increasing  in  size  and  value  all  the  time. 

It’s  real  economy  and  pleasure. 

With  a  Little  Tree  Garden  on  your  land 
it  is  always  planting  season  with  you 

How  many  times  while  walking  about  your  estate 
have  you  thought  “A  little  blue  spruce  would  ‘brighten 
up’  this  corner”  or  “A  few  shade  trees  right  here  would 
be  just  the  place  to  swing  a  hammock  this  hot  day,” 
or  “I  wish  that  objectionable  view  on  my  neighbor’s 
property  was  screened  from  sight,”  or  “A  mass  plant¬ 
ing  of  Japanese  Barberry  with  its  bright  red  berries 
would  be  cheerful  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,”  or  “A 
privet  hedge  is  just  what  I  need  on  the  front  of  my 
property,”  etc.?  With  a  Little  Tree  Garden  you  can 
carry  out  these  small  plantings  with  your  own  stock 
when  the  spirit  moves. 


Sample  Bargain  Combination  for  Little  Tree  Garden 

52  PLANTS  FOR  $18.00 

This  combination  is  comprised  of  eleven  very  desirable 
species  for  American  planting — all  American-born  and  Amer¬ 
ican-grown.  Below  are  listed  the  varieties,  sizes  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  each  that  make  up  the  combination. 


5  Silver  (Concolor)  Fir . 

..  .  DA 

to 

2 

feet 

tall 

2  Juniper;  Red  Cedar . 

5  White  Spruce  . 

...  2 

to 

3 

feet 

tall 

.  ..  1 

to 

IV, 

feet 

tall 

5  Blue  (Colorado)  Spruce . 

...  1 

to 

DA 

feet 

tall 

5  Red  (Norway)  Pine . 

...  1 

to 

llA 

feet 

tall 

5  Douglas  Spruce  (Fir) . 

...  1 

to 

DA 

feet 

tall 

5  Arborvitae  (White  Cedar).... 

...  1 

to 

d/2 

feet 

tall 

5  Sugar  (Rock)  Maple . 

...  4 

to 

6 

feet 

tall 

5  Red  Oak . 

...2 

to 

3 

feet 

tall 

5  Japanese  Barberry . 

...  1 

to 

DA; 

feet 

tall 

5  Regel’s  Privet . 

...  2 

to 

3 

feet 

tall 

52  Plants  for  only  $18.00 

This  high  quality  stock  has  been  twice  transplanted  and  root- 
pruned.  These  prices  include  packing  and  delivery  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  company  at  Framingham,  Mass. 

2  of  these  combinations 105  plants - for  $  34.00 

10  of  these  combinations - 525  plants for  125.00 


Send  for  catalog  today.  Illustrative  and  instructive,  listing  twenty 
million  trees  for  ornament,  shade  and  forest  planting. 


Write  for  specific  information. 

Give  your  conditions  and  object  of  planting.  We  will  advise 
the  proper  planting  materials  and  how  to  have  complete  success. 

Hittle  2Trce  JfnrmS  (Jgear  Boston) 

NURSERIES  OF 

American  Forestry  Company 

Division  Kl,  15  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Spanish  Wall  Furniture  of  the  18th  Century 

( Continued,  from  pag;  35) 


vigor  of  proportion,  both  in  mass 
and  in  point  of  such  details  as 
moldings  and  the  like,  many  a 
piece  might  appear  thick,  stodgy 
or  even  clumsy.  As  it  is,  the  ef¬ 
fusive  and  mobile  quality  of 
Spanish  contour  saves  what  Eng¬ 
lish  restraint  and  reserve  would 
kill.  It  is  this  sense  of  vigorous 
movement  in  a  vigorous  body  that 
gives  not  a  little  of  the  agreeable 
impression  produced  by  Spanish 
"Queen  Anne”  pieces  and  often 
adds  appreciably  to  their  adapta¬ 
bility  in  a  variety  of  environ¬ 
ments. 

The  red  lacquer  bureau  book¬ 
case,  of  approximately  the  same 
date  as  the  blue  lacquer  bureau 
bookcase  or  cabinet,  is  another 
admirable  example  of  the  Spanish 
taste  for  gorgeous  color  and  bold, 
rotund  moldings.  In  addition  to 
the  moldings  surrounding  the 
doors,  the  treatment  of  the  top  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  sway  of  Ba-  craftsmen  and  utilized  as  models  so  that 
roque  influence  at  the  beginning  of  the  it  is  practically  immaterial  whether  such 
18th  Century.  The  exterior  color  and  individual  pieces  were  Spanish  by  birth 
the  gold  decoration  in  Chinese  designs  or  by  adoption — in  any  event,  they  indi- 
are  like  what  may  be  seen  on  English  cate  a  current  Spanish  type.  The  drop- 
pieces  of  the  same  period,  but  the  strong  front  cabinet  or  secretary  on  a  stand 
local  Spanish  touch,  apart  from  the  with  spiral  turned  legs  is  a  case  in  point, 
moldings  surrounding  the  edges  of  the  Certain  peculiarities  of  structural  work- 
doors  and  certain  peculiarities  of  con-  manship  seem  to  indicate  an  English 
struction,  consists  in  the  inner  embel-  origin ;  at  the  same  time,  a  few  touches 
lishment  of  the  upper  or  cupboard  part  seem  to  point  to  the  hand  of  an  Iberian 
where  the  inner  faces  of  the  doors  and  artisan.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  it 
of  the  sides,  back  and  top  are  fully  dec-  was  in  Spain  from  a  very  early  date, 
orated  with  gilding  and  with  rich  poly- 'possibly  the  date  of  its  manufacture.  It 
chrome  painted  devices.  The  national  thus  typifies  a  current  furniture  mode, 
love  of  complete  ornamentation  could  not  Incidentally,  its  front  presents  a  remark- 
have  a  better  exemplification  than  this  ably  fine  example  of  “oyster  shell”  veneer 
bit  of  colorful  decoration  that  was  along  with  inlay  in  a  light-colored  wood 
wholly  hidden  from  view  when  the  doors  while  its  whole  design  evidences  close 
were  closed,  as  they  probably  were  most  relationship  with  Baroque  architectural 
of  the  time.  The  whole  piece  eloquently  principles. 


Low  walnut  veneer  chest  of  drawers. 
Made  about  1705.  Courtesy  of  Traver 


testifies  to  the  skill  of  Spanish  cabinet 
makers. 

Influence  of  Importations 

Importation  doubtless  brought  many 

18th 


Another  exotic  or  semi-exotic  piece, 
of  virtually  the  same  date,  is  the  large 
painted  press  or  cupboard  on  a  stand, 
the  stand,  by  the  bye,  being  a  restora¬ 
tion.  It  came  from  the  north  of  Spain 
a  piece  of  furniture  to  Spanish  18th  but  there  are  points  in  its  make-up  that 
Century  households,  but  in  this  connec-  savor  of  a  Dutch  provenance,  although 
tion  two  facts  are  to  be  kept  clearly  in  its  great  size  argues  against  such  migra- 
mind.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  tion  at  a  time  when  transportation  fa- 
promptly  assimilated  and  became  incor-  cilities  were  not  of  the  best.  It  is  more 
porated  as  integral  parts  of  the  general  probably  the  work  of  Dutch  artisans 


decorative  environment  and  were,  there 
fore,  quite  as  representative  of  the  Span 


domiciled  in  Spain.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cupboard’s  individual  past  history. 


ish  mobiliary  fashions  of  the  day  as  we  may  consider  it  in  the  category  of 
though  they  had  actually  been  fabricated  Spanish  wall  furniture  during  the  Ba- 
on  Spanish  soil.  Consequently  we  are  roque  ascendency  in  contour  design, 
justified  in  regarding  them  as  Spanish.  The  ground  color  is  a  dark  green  blue 
In  the  second  place,  they  were  immedi-  and  the  flowers,  birds  and  fruit  in  the 
ately  seized  upon  by  native  Spanish  panels  are  in  full  colors.  The  scalloped 

edges  of  the  oval  panels  on  the 
doors  indicate  the  Spanish 
penchant  for  that  sort  of  shap¬ 
ing.  It  is  an  exceedingly  im¬ 
pressive  piece  capable  of  con¬ 
tributing  materially  to  the  dec¬ 
orative  value  of  any  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  little  slant  top  secretary 
with  straight  tapered  legs  beau¬ 
tifully  veneered  with  rosewood 
or  coco-bolo,  and  the  low  chest 
of  drawers,  veneered  with  wal¬ 
nut  and  banded  with  narrow 
inlay,  are  unquestionably  of 
native  Spanish  workmanship 
and  represent  a  less  conspicu¬ 
ous  but  not  less  elegant  phase 
of  mobiliary  taste  during  this 
same  period  of  Baroque  ascend¬ 
ency.  Both  pieces  were  made 
within  thirty  years  of  each 
other.  Very  nearly  contempo¬ 
rary  with  them,  and  strongly  in¬ 
dicative  of  Baroque  inspiration, 
is  the  walnut  papelera  with 
black  spiral-turned  columns  and 
black  moldings  surrounding  lit- 
Small,  slant-top  secretary,  of  rose-  tie  panels  of  mottled  red  and 

wood  or  coco-bolo  veneer.  C.  1680.  black  shell  inlay,  a  piece  show- 

Traver  ( Continued  on  page  80) 
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This  72-page  garden 

Handbook 

=3 

illustrates  and  describes 
1 60  sturdily-built  weather-  j 
resisting  pieces  for  the 

garden,  which  | 
ship  by  | 
express  to 
all  parts  of 
the  nation  - 
(express  al-  | 
lowed  east  j 
of  Mis-  | 
sissippi 
River)  | 

Based  on  | 

accurate  ar-  1 
tistic  knowledge  j| 
and  made  by  hand,  1 
GARDENCRAFT  pergolas,  ' 
summer-houses,  trellises,  trel-  ■ 
lis  fences,  Japanese  woodwork,  1 
arbors,  seats  and  sunset  arbors  are  § 
famous  the  world  over  for  artistic  excel-  p 
lence.  The  handbook  with  1918  supplement  1 
will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  stamps  1 
or  coin,  (to  be  deducted  from  first  order),  to  cover  | 
printing  cost  and  postage. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  B. 
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THE  MATHEWS  MFG.  COMPANY,  LAKEWOOD 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Garages  At  Wholes alej 


Ready-cut  or  not  Ready-cut. 
Plans  free.  Build  your  own.  Prices  $42 
Highest  grade  materials  supplied  com¬ 
plete.  Prompt  shipment  anywhere.  100,000 
customers.  Send  for  FREE  Garage  Book. 

2326 

GordonA/anTine  Co. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
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6319  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


HODGSON  BirdHomes 


Do  the  memories  of  bird  houses  built 
in  boyhood  days  make  you  wish  for 
one  now  ? 

Let  a  Hodgson  Bird  House  fulfil  this  wish  and 
bring  joy  to  your  heart,  an  artistic  touch  to  your 
grounds.  Hodgson  Bird  Houses  are  quaint,  and 
attractive.  They  are  designed  to  harmonize  with 
the  architecture  of  your  house.  Built  of  red 
cedar  and  carefully  painted,  they  are  made 
strong,  durable  and  vermin -proof  Before  it 
slips  your  mind,  write  for  a  Hodgson  Bird  House 
catalog. 


Suet  box  . 
Bungalow 
Old  Homestead 
Colonial 
Dutch  Colonial 
Tree  Boxes  • 


.  95c  each — $9.00  per  dozen 
24"  x  28" —  6  rooms — $12.00 
16"  x  18" — 10  rooms —  12.00 
16"  x  24"— 28  rooms—  25.00  -5 
18"  x  36"— 32  rooms—  30.00 
$1.25  each  or  $10.00  per  dozen 
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E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  226,  116  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mast. 
6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


IRIS 

(. FLEUR-DE-LIS ) 

If  you  have  no  planting  of  this 
beautiful  flower,  you  are  missing 
much  of  the  richness  of  life. 
Bearded  Iris  comes  in  bewilder¬ 
ing  array  of  colors,  its  petals  as 
delicate  and  as  beautiful  in  form, 
texture  and  color  as  fairies’ 
wings.  The  form  of  this  flower 
has  been  remarkably  improved  of 
late  years,  and  modern  varieties 
show  none  of  the  stiffness  of  the 
old  sorts.  The  new  varieties  are 
a  revelation  with  their  broad, 
rounded  petals  and  their  beauti¬ 
ful,  globular  form  of  flowers. 
Earliest  varieties  bloom  the  last 
of  March,  and  others  follow  up 
to  June  15th,  after  which  the 
wonderful  and  stately  Japanese 
Irises  appear. 

Our  collection  includes  nearly 
five  hundred  varieties.  Many  of 
them  are  very  rare. 


For  $1.55  we  will  send  you  this  beautiful  collection.  Actual  value,  $2.10. 
Collection  4— TALL  BEARDED  IRISES 

Madame  Chereau,  White  bordered  blue  Mrs.  Neubronner,  Bright,  golden  yellow 
Celeste,  Pale  sky  blue  Kochii,  Deep  claret 

Queen  of  May,  Soft  rose  Mrs.  G.  Darwin,  Pure  white 

Jacquesiana,  Fawn  and  reddish  violet  Violacea  Grandiflora,  Bright  violet  blue 
Queen  of  Gypsies,  Dead  leaf  and  dusky  yellow 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

It  describes  our  Irises,  Gladioli,  Paeonies,  Cannas,  Hardy  Phlox, 
Dahlias  and  many  other  plants  and  bulbs.  It  also  lists  all  kinds  of 
flower,  field  and  garden  seeds  and  some  new  and  rare  specialties  which  we 
believe  cannot  be  obtained  through  any  other  American  Seedsman. 


THE  WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  1427,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

(  The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices ) 


“GOLD  MEDAL” 

GLADIOLUS 


We  grow  this  magnificent  strain 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
able  to  supply  those  who 
want  the  very  best  mix¬ 
ture  possible. 

When  Gladioli  are 
grown  in  mixture  they 
are  liable  to  deteriorate 
rapidly  and  finally 
contain  but  a  few 
colors.  To  avoid  this 
we  grow  small 
blocks  of  a  large 
number  of  exquisite 
high  -  grade  sorts 
from  which  this 
mixture  is  made  and 
which  embraces  all 
colors  from  the  richest 
reds  through  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  tones  of  pink,  rose, 
salmon,  blush,  white,  yel¬ 
low,  to  the  new  blue,  helio¬ 
trope  and  “pansy  colors.” 

Indeed  so  great  is  the  di¬ 
versity  of  colors  that  there 
is  little  risk  of  any  two  be¬ 
ing  exactly  alike. 

Having  a  large  stock  of  splendid 
bulbs,  we  are  able  to  offer  them 
at  a  very  reasonable  price,  viz: 

60  cts.  per  doz.,  #4-00  per  ioo, 

#35-00  per  1000.  If  wanted  by 
Parcel  Post,  add  6  cts.  per  doz.  for 
postage. 


The  above  is  but  one  of  our  Specialties.  For  complete  list  send  for 


DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1918 


Free  on  application  if  you  mention  this  magazine . 


HENRY  A.  DREER  7  ^  Pm  L^A  DELPH I A 
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OBJECTS  OF  ART 
ENGLISH  PERIOD,  FURNITURE 
OLD  ENGLISH  INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES 

London — 27-29  Brook  Street  W. 


CHARLES  of  LONDON 

718  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Old  Carved  Chippendale  Chairs 


Satinover  Galleries 


FLEMISH  SCHOOL,  17th  CENTURY 


IMPORTERS  OF 

SELECTED  OLD  MASTERS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 


No.  3  West  Fifty-S  ixtk  Street 
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NEW  YORK 


Painted  and 
decorated  gilt 
bedstead  in  the 
Empire  mode. 
C.  1800.  Traver 


Spanish  Wall  Furniture  of  the  18th  Century 

( Continued  from  page  78) 


ing  Portuguese  influence  and  possibly  of 
Portuguese  workmanship.  The  papelera 
was  a  favorite  piece  of  Iberian  small 
furniture  and  the  contemplation  of  one 
of  them  always  prompts  one  to  ask  why 
more  use  is  not  made  of  the  idea  today. 

In  the  Rococo  Mode 

The  next  stylistic  influence  to  domi¬ 
nate  furniture  design  was  the  Rococo 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  diluted,  weakened  and  flip¬ 
pant  evolution  from  the  Baroque  without 
any  residue  of  its  dignity,  albeit  that 
dignity  was  sometimes  heavy  and  dull. 
Rococo  was  very  much  like  the  little  girl 
with  the  curl.  When  it  was  good,  it  was 
very,  very  good.  The  French  designers 
and  artisans  knew  how  to  handle  it  and 
when  they  did  a  good  Rococo  job  it  was 
instinct  with  grace  and  delicacy.  But 
very  few  of  the  Spanish  craftsmen  knew 
how  to  treat  Rococo  and  when  they  es¬ 
sayed  anything  in  this  fashion  it  was  apt 
to  be  bad  and,  again  like  the  little  girl, 
when  it  was  bad  it  was  horrid.  Spanish 
Rococo,  for  the  most  part,  was  vulgar 
and  splurgy  and  often  ran  to  excesses  of 
tawdry,  repulsive  bedizenment.  Gilt, 
glitter  and  flashy  color,  without  much 
consideration  for  design,  seem  to  have 
been  its  dominant  characteristic.  There 
were,  however,  instances  when  gleams  of 
intelligence  and  taste  pierced  the  dark 
cloud  of  banality  and  produced  a  few 
objects  worthy  of  consideration. 

An  example  of  such  sanity  is  the 
trunk-line  chest  with  arched  top,  gilded 
mounts  and  a  cover  of  green  velvet 
strained  over  the 
wood.  The  cor¬ 
ners,  edges  and 
top  are  embel¬ 
lished  with  a 
studding  of 
brass  -  headed 
nails  and  the 
chest  is  mounted 
on  a  low  gilt 
wooden  stand 
with  boldly 
carved  scroll  feet 
whose  shape  is 


peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  period. 
Another  example  of  Rococo  illustrated 
is  the  carved  and  gilt  firescreen,  a  piece 
made  by  skilled  craftsmen  and  intended 
for  an  elegantly  appointed  room. 

During  the  latter  third  of  the  18th 
Century  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  the  return  'to  purer  and  classic 
influences  of  design  produced  furniture 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 
One  notable  example  of  the  design  and 
workmanship  of  this  era  is  seen  in  the 
mahogany  and  rosewood  veneered  chest 
of  drawers  with  a  most  refined  and  deli¬ 
cate  inlay  in  light  wood.  Contour  and 
workmanship  alike  display  the  greatest 
elegance  and  the  piece  may  be  compared 
favorably  with  anything  that  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  England  at  the  same  time. 
This  particular  piece  is  a  product  of  the 
Island  of  Majorca  where  a  great  deal  of 
furniture  of  peculiar  excellence  was 
fabricated.  Another  specimen  from  this 
same  period  is  the  small  marbled  and 
gilt  Bilboa  mirror,  strongly  reminiscent 
of  Adam  inspiration  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Other  contemporary  pieces  coin¬ 
cided  in  character  and  evidenced  the 
Spanish  workman’s  genius  for  consum¬ 
mate  refinement  as  well  as  for  gorgeous 
display. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  will 
be  seen  that  18th  Century  Spanish  furni¬ 
ture  was  subject  to  much  the  same  fluct¬ 
uations  experienced  in  other  countries 
and  likewise  that  the  Spanish  cabinet 
makers  had  full  control  of  all  the  deco¬ 
rative  devices  and  processes  employed 
elsewhere  and  that  they  used  them 
to  the  full  extent 
of  their  suscepti¬ 
bilities.  It  may 
also  be  seen  that 
through  the 
whole  period  the 
Spanish  work¬ 
man  was  wont  to 
impart  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  upon  which 
he  labored  his 
own  national  in¬ 
terpretation. 


Green  velvet  covered  chest. 
Gilt  stand.  C.  1745.  Courte¬ 
sy  of  Ginsburg  &  Levy 


Mahogany  and  rosewood  veneered  chest  of  draw¬ 
ers  from  Island  of  Majorca.  C.  1780.  Traver 
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4  The  Finest  Willow  Furniture  in  America’ 
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jvhip-o-mn-o  Furniture 

for  city  homes,  country  estates,  sun  parlors,  porches,  etc. 

So  comfortable — -so  sanitary — so  easily  moved  about,  as  well 
as  aesthetically  correct  and  artistically  charming. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue 

(Special  Bird  House  Booklet  included  on  request)  \a 

j*ip-o-wilio: 

■"furniture). CO- 

Scranton  Pa. 


Lawn  Beauty  With 

Economy  and  Conservation  of  Labor 

The  lawn  beautiful  must  be  cut  often  and  well — and 
today  hand  mowing  is  not  equal  to  this  task  where 
the  iawn  area  is  greater  than  two  acres,  unless  labor 
out  of  all  reasonable  proportion  is  employed. 

There  is,  however,  one  solution ;  one  lawn-cutting 
mower  that  solves  the  labor  problem  and  at  the  same 
time  assures  a  perfect  lawn  at  the  minimum  of  ex¬ 
pense.  That  mower  is  the 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

MOTOR  LAWN  MOWER 

$275  f.  o.  b.  Madison,  Wis. 

Tlie  Fuller  &  Johnson  combines  large  cutting  capacity  with 
flexibility  and  lightness.  In  one  day's  time  one  man  can 
perfectly  cut  five  acres  of  lawn.  lie  can  cut  it  so  perfectly 
that  no  after-trimming  with  a  hand  mower  around  trees, 
shrubs  or  driveways  will  be  necessary.  He  can  cut  it  so  easily 
that  it  can  hardly  be  called  work:  rather  a  pleasure  than  a 
task.  Where  you  find  the  most  beautifully  cared  for  estates, 
parks  and  cemeteries  there  too  you  will  find  the  Fuller  & 
Johnson  Motor  Lawn  Mower.  This  machine  is  fast  replacing 
hand  mowers,  horse  mowers  and  the  heavier  types  of  motor 
mowers.  It  should  replace  them  on  your  lawn. 

Let  us  give  you  the  full  facts.  Let  us  send  you  our 
book  entitled  “A  Better  Lawn."  You  owe  it  to  your 
lawn  and  to  your  pocketbook  to  investigate  the 
Fuller  &  Johnson. 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 
478  Fullerton  Building  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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“MME.  LARMOYER  PLAYING  THE  LYRE ”  by  TESTIER 

HIGH  CLASS  OLD  PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES,  WORKS  OF  ART 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

647  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Paris  —  57  Rue  La  Boetie 
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Tobey 

Hand-Made 

Furniture 


Quality  in  workmanship  and  mater¬ 
ials  gives  to  a  Tobey  hancFmade  piece 
the  element  of  permanence  which  re¬ 
presents  true  economy. 

Built  to  last  for  ages,  Tobey  hand¬ 
made  furniture  has  also  imperishable 

merit  of  design. 

The  F obey  Furniture  Company 

Chicago:  Wabash  Avenue  arid  Washington  Street 

New  York:  Fifth  Avenue  a7id  Fifty-third  Street 


How  To  Buy  Pictures 

( Continued  from  page  32) 


and  mass  and  accents  of  detail,  such 
as  is  needed  for  costume  -  creations, 
that  you  will  bring  to  play  in  selecting 
your  over-mantel  picture.  The  room 
itself  presents  a  composition,  involving 
lines,  vertical,  horizontal  and  perhaps 
curved;  wall  masses  also,  which  may  be 
broken  up  into  panels;  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  to  simplicity  or  elaboration  of  de¬ 
sign,  to  severity  or  luxuriousness,  to 
largeness  or  smallness  of  effect.  You 
must  have  clarified  your  mind  as  to  the 
character  and  quality  of  composition 
that  your  room  presents  before  you  can 
intelligently  consider  the  composition  of 
the  picture  that  is  to  enhance  its  effects 
by  some  kind  of  contrast. 

Again  I  could  patter  of  little  safety 
devices,  such  as  the  desirability  of  off¬ 
setting  the  room’s  excessive  liorizontality 
of  effect  by  a  picture  whose  composition 
involves  a  predominance  of  vertical  lines. 

Too  Much  Decoration 

By  this  time  you  will  be  on  the  road 
to  that  other  motive  for  buying  a  picture 
— namely,  interest  in  the  picture  for  its 
own  sake.  This,  of  course,  is  the  higher 
and  really  conclusive  reason  for  buying 
a  picture ;  and  there  is  much  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  artist’s  complaint  that  the 
modern  interior  decorator,  if  allowed 
free  play,  is  apt  to  lefive  very  little 
space  for  pictures,  while  their  selection 
is  hampered  by  the  fear  of  disturbing 
the  symmetry  of  the  room.  Such  regu¬ 
lated  symmetry  is  more  suitable  to  the 
impersonal  character  of  a  hotel  parlor, 
a  concert  hall  or  other  place  of  public 
assemblage.  It  is  opposed  to  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  home  in  which,  if  anywhere, 
the  personal  touch  should  be  prized. 
You  may  have  bought  and  paid  for 
such  a  room,  but  cannot  fully  be  said 
to  own  it.  If  it  cramps  the  exercise  of 
your  own  judgment  and  taste,  it  rather 
owns  you. 

And  how  does  this  interest  in  pictures 
for  their  own  sake  originate?  In  many 
ways,  no  doubt;  but  frequently,  I  be¬ 
lieve  from  one  of  two  reasons.  Either 
you  have  observed  what  pleasure  some 
one  else  derives  from  pictures  and  wish 
to  see  if  your  own  interest  in  life  can 
be  similarly  enhanced ;  or  suddenly  a 
picture  strikes  a  chord  in  your  memory 
or  experience  and  you  are  astonished 
and  delighted  to  find  that  it  makes  a 
definite,  personal  appeal  to  you. 

To  begin  with  the  former  case.  The 
example  of  somebody  else  has  prompted 
you  to  buy  a  picture ;  but  as  yet  a  pic¬ 
ture  means  nothing  more  to  you  than  the 
representation  of  certain  objects  or  some 
scene.  Out  of  the  immense  variety  of 
pictures,  old  and  new,  how  shall  you 
begin  to  make  a  selection?  Perhaps 
you  feel  the  need  of  an  adviser.  If  so, 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
some  one  who  will  tell  you  what  you 
ought  to  buy  and  proceed  to  spend 
your  money  for  you. 

But  the  best,  the  only  real  adviser, 
will  be  the  one  who  tries  to  help  you 
to  discover  some  preference  of  your 
own,  and  to  choose  the  picture  for  your¬ 
self.  If  possible,  he  or  she  will  ac¬ 
company  you  to  some  museum  or  to  the 
dealers’  galleries  and  talk  not  so  much 
to  you  as  with  you  about  the  various 
styles  and  motives  of  pictures.  The 
aim  will  be  to  stimulate  your  own  men¬ 
tal  activity,  your  curiosity,  observation 
and  interest ;  to  help  you  to  discover 
why  one  picture  may  seem  to  mean  more 
to  you  than  others  do.  The  reason  will 
be  due  to  something  in  the  picture  and 
to  something  in  yourself.  When  you 
have  discovered  the  latter,  you  will  be  in 
a  position  to  judge  how  far  the  appeal 
of  the  picture  is  worth  while  to  you 
and  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  durable 
and  accumulative. 

At  this  point  you  may  feel  disposed 
to  ask  your  adviser  whether  the  picture 
is  a  good  one  of  its  kind;  or  of  two 


pictures,  between  which  your  interest 
balances,  which  is  the  better.  This  is 
to  have  recourse  to  his  or  her  knowledge 
of  technical  qualities  and  you  should 
insist  that  the  advice  involves  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  technicalities,  intelligible  to 
yourself.  Then,  if  you  buy  the  picture, 
it  will  be  one  that  means  something  to 
you  not  only  because  of  its  subject,  but 
also  because  of  the  way  it  is  painted. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  genuine  start 
in  buying  pictures  is  when  you  sudden¬ 
ly  become  aware  that  a  picture  has  made 
a  friend  of  you  so  completely,  that  you 
want  to  have  the  friendship  with  you  in 
your  home.  There  was  the  case  of  a 
well-known  American  manufacturer  who 
every  day  on  the  way  to  his  office  passed 
a  dealer’s  gallery.  Pictures  were  exposed 
in  the  window,  but  he  had  paid  no  heed 
to  them.  Then  one  day  appeared  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  hunting  dogs.  Hunting  was  his 
hobby.  Hm  !  Pretty  good  dogs  to  shoot 
over !  And  that  scrubby  grass  and  the 
wood  beyond — many  a  time  he  had 
tramped  such  country !  And  that  early 
morning  mist — he  could  feel  the  tang 
of  the  air  and  imagine  a  tingle  in  his 
blood.  Strange  that  a  picture  could  stir 
such  sensations!  He  had  another  look 
at  it  on  returning  from  business,  and 
another  look  next  day,  and  the  more 
he  looked,  the  more  he  could  see  in  the 
picture  and  feel  in  it.  He  ended  by 
buying  it.  Without  advice,  trusting  to 
his  own  instinct  he  made  his  first  ven¬ 
ture  as  a  collector.  Today  he  knows 
that  the  picture  from  a  technical  stand¬ 
point  was  rather  a  poor  one.  An  expert 
would  have  advised  against  buying  it. 
But  my  friend  does  not  regret  his  mis¬ 
take.  Indeed,  I  would  say  that  he  made 
no  mistake.  For  hint,  at  that  stage  of 
his  appreciation,  the  picture  was  the 
right  one  to  buy,  because  it  meant  so 
much  to  him.  It  would  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent  if  he  had  been  spending  some 
one  else’s  money  or  were  buying  for 
others,  say  for  a  museum.  Then  he 
would  have  been  in  the  position  of  a 
trustee,  bound  to  do  the  best  for  his 
client  and  not  justified  in  simply  fol¬ 
lowing  his  own  impulse.  But  he  was 
buying  for  himself ;  and  his  mistake 
would  have  been  if,  like  a  child  with 
arrested  growth,  he  had  stopped  at  that 
stage  and  gone  on  buying  indifferent 
pictures.  But,  once  started,  he  set  him¬ 
self  to  a  real  study  of  pictures.  Knowl¬ 
edge  and  feeling  alike  were  developed 
and  today  he  is  a  connoisseur  as  well 
as  a  lover  of  pictures. 

Long  since  he  has  discovered  that  the 
chief  interest  of  a  picture  does  not  lie 
in  its  subject,  but  in  its  capacity  of  ex¬ 
pression.  It  expresses  the  artist’s  vision 
of  life — as  he  actually  sees  it  or  as  he 
chooses  to  imagine  it — and  communi¬ 
cates  the  emotion  to  ourselves.  If  it  is 
an  emotion  to  which  our  own  experience 
of  life  responds  vividly,  the  picture 
means  much  to  us.  When  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  also  exhibits  what  you  have  learned 
to  recognize  as  technical  merit,  you  will 
wisely  wish  to  possess  it. 

As  to  Price 

The  question  of  price  I  have  not 
touched  upon  so  far.  It  is  a  wide  sub¬ 
ject  and  here  I  have  space  only  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  are  two  standards  ot 
price — the  market  standard,  affected  by 
fashions  of  taste  and  by  competition, 
and  the  personal  standard  determined 
by  your  own  feeling  of  the  picture’s 
value  to  yourself.  In  buying  a  picture 
you  are  making  an  investment.  The 
motive  of  the  investment  may  be  of  the 
market  kind  that  looks  for  a  rise  in 
money  value,  or  it  may  be  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  kind  that  seeks  to  return  chiefly 
or  solely  in  the  immediate  and  enduring 
pleasure  of  possessing  what  will  enhance 
the  beauty  and  interest  of  your  own 
life.  The  choice  between  th  two  rests 
with  yourself. 
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Good  Cheer  In  the  Kitchen 

Too .  E  namel  decoration 
brings  in  the  sunshine,  brings 
refinement  to  the  kitchen, 
make  possible  those  delightful 
“.built-in''  breakfast  corners. 


Pitcairn  Banzai  Enamel  washes 
as  easily  as  china,  gives  neatness,  even 
elegance  to  your  kitchen  as  well  as  to 
every  other  room  in  your  home. 
Specify  enduring  enamel— Pitcairn 
Banzai  Enamel.  Write  for  free 
Portfolio  of  Enamel  Interiors. 


PITCAIRN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Newark  Milwaukee  Los  Angeles 


PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO 

Distributing  stocks  in  32  leading  cities 


KECL  us.  PAT  OFF.  ? 


•-  • ' 


AGED 

FLOOfi  SPAR 

Finishing  sw 

.FIAT  FINISH 
fiWCW  ENAMEL 


Craclriy  crisp  lettuce  plants  firmly  established  in  cold  frames  long  before  Winter  lias 


released  his  hold  on  things. 


n  conserve  food  by  consent-  By  that  time,  the  weather  will  be  such 

ne.  You  can  conserve  time  that  your  regular  garden  will  be  ready 

rting  your  garden  earlier.  for  business.  Then  transplant  them — 

tart  your  garden  earlier  by  with  a  full  six  weeks  running  start 

t  your  seedlings  in  cold  over  the  man  without  cold  frames. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  No.  218.  It 
iem  there  until  they  grow  gives  you  a  line  on  the  Pleasures  and 

t,  well  established  plants.  Profits  of  cold  frame  growing. 

What  Your  Frames  Will  Cost  You 

Here  are  prices  on  our  most  popular  frames: 

h  Standard  Junior  Frames  2  sash  frame .  8.39 

'ame  Somewhat  smaller  than  3  sash  frame . \\.7\ 

1-around  size.  the  Standard.  Very  easy  4  sash  frame .  14  99 

3  by  G  feet.  to  handle.  Can  be  Used  Booster  Boxes 

;nt,  8  Inches;  in  limited  spaces  where  Handy  little  frames  to 

K,  lb  inches.  the  Standard  will  not  set  over  single  nlants  n 

inch  thick.  Quite  fit.  Sash  is  34  by  by  12%  Ks  %  inch 

.......  .$29.90  38%  Inches.  8  inches  high  cypress  securely  bolted  to- 

indard  Frame  in  front.  12  m  back.  Cy-  gether  bv  cast  iron  pnrnpr 


Here  is  a  two  sash  Standard  Frame  filled  with  lettuce. 
-  two-sasher  is  an  excellent  *  ‘try-out/ '  size. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 
SALES  OFFICES 
BOSTON 
Tremont  Bldg. 

ROCHESTER 
Granite  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  St.  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 

Continental  &  Commercial  Bank  Bldg, 

TORONTO 

Royal  Bank  Bldg.  FACTORIES 

Irvington.  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines, 
St.  Catharines.  Canada 


PHILADELPHIA 
Widener  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
Swetland  Bldg. 
MONTREAL 
Transportation  Bldg. 


ASH  BARREL 
TRUCK. 


WHEELS  YOUR  ASHES  UP  OR  DOWN  STAIRS. 


Our  Spiral  Truss  Ribbed  Ash  Barrels  cost  less. 
Underground  Garbage  Receivers — seven  styles. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  on  each.  It  will  pay 
you.  Sold  direct.  Look  for  our  trade  marks. 


C.H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  20  Farrar  Street,  tynn.Mass. 


For  Best  Lumber  Insist  on  s  s  c  y 
Real  “Tide- Water”  Cypress  «an^ 

Look  for  this  on  ^ 

every  board —  twi  m*»»  ru  u.5  p*rOm«# 

Accept  no  Cypress  without  this  mark. 


Full  weight — 
Galvanized 


_  Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 

Apollo-KeYstone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  unex¬ 
celled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Spouting  and  all  ex- 
nosed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  to  brand. 
Sold bvleadingdealers.  KEYSTONECopPERSTEELisalsosupenor 

for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  ‘Better  Buildings  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MYERS  GARAGE  DOOR  HANGERS 


•^rs  NO.  25  P1! 

-L  T  A  GARAGE  HANGERi 


Ashland, 


Do  you  know  that  owners  of  ga¬ 
rages  and  other  buildings  equipped 
with  Myers  Garage  Hanger  Slid¬ 
ing  Doors  have  had  but  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  open  or  close  them  eve  \ 
with  the  extraordinary  weather 
conditions  encountered  this  win¬ 
ter — for  Myers  Garage  Hangers 
slide  the  doors  around  the  corner 
on  the  inside,  out  of  the  weather 
— out  of  the  way.  No  ice  to  chop 
— no  snow  to  sweep.  Catalog 
gladly  mailed. 


MOVES  around 

CORNER 

USING 

MINIMUM  SPACE 


F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO 


ASHLAND 

OHIO 
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Incidental  Chairs 


Ohe  TEhrich  (Ballertes 

Dealers  in 

Paintings  bp  “00}  JJflasterfi” 

707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  Street  NEW  YORK 


"November  Afternoon  by  Ben  Foster 

Paintings  by  American  Artists 

of  the  past  and  the  present  always  on  view 

A  T)  nr  NTrY'T'TH  Q  1S  our  'a>ouse  organ  . 

-Lx  x  IN  X  1-^w  It  appears  at  irreg¬ 
ular  intervals  during  the  active  art 
season.  In  “ART  NOTES  our  effort 
is  to  present  something  of  practical 
value  which  will  appeal  to  everyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work  of  American  Artists, 

The  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  is  now  ready 

for  distribution.  It  and  subsequent  num¬ 
bers  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request. 

WILLIAM  MAC  BETH 

450  Fifth  A  venue  at  Fortieth  Street  New  York  City 


THE  MACBETH  GALLERY 


These  may  he  purchased  through  the  Shopping 
Service,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 


A  graceful  Hepplewliite  desk  The  Queen  Anne  desk  chair 

chair  with  cushion  seat  in  any  •  above  is  rush  seated  and  sub¬ 


color  fabric.  $30  stantial.  The  price  is  $24 


chair,  this  time  in  mahogany  a  Hepplewliite  of  strong  and 

and  cane.  It  costs  $27.50  grace  fid  design.  $25 

,n«inii  niiirr  TYirirwni'iwrMW 


For  use  with  a  spinet  desk,  Queen  Anne  again,  with  wood 

this  chair  of  early  American  and  cane  back  and  cushion 

character  comes  for  $16  seat.  $27.50 
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Ask  for  “The  White  Spot 
Booklet  ” 

A  sample  can  of  either  Enam- 
olin  or  Namlac  Floor  Finish 
sent  for  10  cents.  Address 
Home  Dept 


A  year  for  recreation  beside  your  own  fireside.  Then  make 
your  home  as  attractive  as  you  can —economically. 

Nothing  is  more  friendly  than  the  charming  whiteness  of  enameled  rooms  and 
furniture.  Nothing  is  more  economical  if  Enamolin  is  used.  One  coat  of 
Enamolin  covers  as  well  as  two  coats  of  paint.  Enamolin  is  practically  indestruc¬ 
tible  on  inside  work.  It  lasts  for  years  outdoors.  It  does  not  chip,  peel  or  crack. 

Housewives  find  that  they  can  wash  Enamolined  surfaces  as  easily  as  their 
china.  And  long  after  paints  or  ordinary  enamels  need  renewing,  Enamolin’s 
smooth  whiteness  still  delights  the  eye.  That  is  how  Enamolin  saves  you  the 
cost  of  refinishing.  _ 

As  for  your  floors— there  is  NAMLAC  FLOOR  FINISH— waterproof,  heel- 
proof,  mar-proof — worthy  to  be  used  in  homes  finished  with  Enamolin. 

Enamolin  and  Namlac  Floor  Finish  are  for  safe  at  the  better  paint  and  hardware  stores.  If  you 
cannot  secure  them,  write  to  us. 


terry 


Ian 


iNTINGG 

AND 

RESEED] 


GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

_ells  how  to  cut  liviot?  cost  through 
productive  gardens.  Why  our  Pure, 
Tested  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seed  grows  the  biggest  crops  — the 
finest  flowers.  A  beautiful  112 
page  book  in  colors:  Describes 
new  1918  varieties  vegetables  | 
and  flowers.  _  Handsomely  illus-  1 
trated;  beautiful  home  grounds,  y 
gets  it.  flower  and  vegetable  kardens, 

andscaping, shrubbery, orchards. farms.  Veritable 
lictionary  on  gardening!  Flower  lover’s  delightl 
Ty-growers’  book!  An  orchardist’s  manual! 

_nyour  1918  garden  from  this  valuable  book, 
oway  Bros.  8.  Co.,Dopt.  266  WaterlooWowa 


Do  Your  Bit 


Plant  Pomeroy  Hardy  English 
Walnut  Trees  on  an  orchard. 


Useful  and  ornate — Particulars  free 

Daniel  M.  Pomeroy  &  Son,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


FREE  INFORMATION 

tion  about  what  to  use  in  building  or  decorating, 
remodeling  or  refurnishing  your  home. 

Information  Service 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN.  19  West  44th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Guardian  of  Your  Home 


When  your  house  is  built,  when  from 
roof  to  basement  it  just  suits  you — -call  in 
the  Bay  Stater  and  let  him  keep  it  so. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating 
covers  up  walls  of  brick,  concrete  or  stucco. 

It  seals  every  crack  and  crevice.  Wards 
off  the  effects  of  wear  and  weather. 

Besides  a  preservative  Bay  State  Coating 
is  a  beautifier.  White  and  a  variety  of 
attractive  tints  offer  a  selection  that  meets 
individual  tastes. 

Entrust  your  house  to  the  Bay  Stater’s 
care.  Write  for  Booklet  No.  2,  which  tells 
you  a  lot  about  “  Bay  State  ”  and  ask  for 
a  sample  which  will  prove  all  the  book 
says.  Do  that  today. 

Bay  State  Cement  Crack  Filler  makes  cracks  in 
cement  disappear  like  magic.  It  makes  a  patch 
that  shows  no  seams.  A.  sample  will  prove  it. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

BOSTON,  MASS  New  York  Office-  Architect*’  Bldg. 

BAY  STATE 

Brick  and  Cement  Coating  The  Bat  Slater 
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$6  Buys 
Enough  Nitraco 
To  Fertilize 


The  Average  Garden  and  Lawn 
For  An  Entire  Season 

4%  Ammonia,  Sc/n  Available  Phosphoric  Acid,  2%  Potash. 

NITRACO  is  a  universal  fertilizer  in  such  highly 
concentrated  form  that  100  pounds  are  ample  for 
an  entire  season,  for  a  garden  containing  8,000 
square  feet,  if  planted  entirely  to  potatoes.  Or  for 
one  of  12,000  square  feet  of  general  vegetables  or 
flowers. 

It  will  give  abundant  food,  the  season  through, 
for  a  lawn  containing  12,000  square  feet. 

Or  to  say  it  another  way,  100  pounds  of  NITRACO 
are  sufficient  for  both  the  average  garden  of  4,000 
square  feet  and  a  lawn  of  8,000. 


Altho  highly  concentrated,  it  will 
not  injure  the  most  delicate  plants, 
unless  used  to  excess. 

It  is  so  perfectly  balanced  in  the 
foods  it  contains,  that  it  can  be 
used  with  highly  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  on  anything  that  grows. 

Being  odorless,  it  can  be  used  at. 
any  time  without  offense. 

Being  finely  pulverized,  it  is  easy 
to  use. 

Being  so  highly  concentrated, 
every  ounce  of  it  is  actual  plant 
food. 

Keeps  from  year  to  year. 

Its  use  means  conservation  and 
economy  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

With  NITRACO,  you  can  give  to 
your  vegetables,  flowers  or  lawn,  just 
the  right  amount  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  they  need. 

For  your  garden,  sow  it  in  the 
seed  drills,  scattering  a  little  dirt 
over  it.  Then  put  in  your  seed  and 
cover  with  dirt  in  the  usual  way. 


As  tlie  season  advances,  if  you 
want  extra  fine  results,  sow  a  little 
NITRACO  along  the  surface  near 
the  roots  and  cultivate  it  in.  The 
increased  growth  will  be  quickly 
noticeable. 

Send  us  your  $6  for  100  pounds 
of  nitraco  and  we  will  pay  the 
expressage  anywhere  within  150 
miles  of  New  York.  We  will  do 
the  same  on  smaller  amounts. 

The  congested  condition  of  the 
railroads  makes  even  express  de¬ 
liveries  slow,  so  it  is  important  that 
you  order  early. 

Informative  "Hand-Book  of  Fer¬ 
tilizers"  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

And  whatever  your  fertilizing 
problem  may  be,  do  not  hesitate  to 
put  it  up  to  us.  Our  Mr.  Bunyard. 
an  enthusiastic  garden  lover  and 
fertilizing  expert  of  many  years’ 
standing,  will  gladly  advise  you  as 
to  its  most  logical  solution. 


PRICES 


100  lb.  bag  . $6.00 

50  lb.  bag  .  4.50 

25  lb.  bag  .  2.50 

We  handle  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Fertilizer  Materials  and 
Insecticides  of  all  kinds. 

Horticultural  Department 


Nitrati 


AGENCIES 


109  Pearl  St. 


New  York  City 


Make 

2 

Roses 


grow  where  one  grew  before. 
How? 


Plant  Peterson’s  Outdoor  American-grown  Roses.  This 
year  better  than  ever. 

“A  LITTLE  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES,”  the  rose-lovers’  annual  de¬ 
light,  tells  you  the  whole  story.  It’s  mailed  on  request. 


GEORGE  H.  PETERSON 

Rose  and  Peony  Specialist 


BOX  30 

Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 
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REPRODUCTIONS  TEXTILES 

TAPESTRIES 

ANTIQUES  DECORATIONS 
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Paved  Floors  and  Galleries 

( Continued  from  page  41) 


principle  is  commonly  enunciated  with  tive  treatment,  but  where  the  pattern  be- 
some  emphasis  that  a  floor  should  be  comes  a  conspicuous  feature,  the  floor 
a  heavier  or  deeper  tone  than  the  walls  becomes  essentially  a  decoration  in  itself 
in  order  to  create  an  impression  of  pre-  *and  should  be  used  only  in  places  where 


ponderant  weight  and  thereby  fulfill  the 
visual  requirement  of  balance.  This  dic¬ 
tum  does  not  necessarily  hold  in  the  case 
of  a  paved  floor,  for  the  paved  floor  is  so 
convincingly  heavier  than  the  walls  that 
a  different  treatment  is  perfectly  per¬ 
missible  with  the  floor  lighter  in  color 
than  the  walls.  In  the  next  place,  a 
paved  floor  allows  far  greater  latitude 
than  does  a  carpeted  floor  in  the  choice 
of  covering  and  hanging  fabrics  to  be 
used  along  with  it.  This  liberty  of 
choice  applies  in  the  particulars  of 
color,  texture  and  the  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  it  becomes  possible  to  use. 
A  room  containing  numerous  cover  and 
hanging  fabrics  of  strong  color  and  deep 
texture,  such  as  old  Spanish  or  Italian 
velvets  or  Flemish  tapestries,  might 
easily  prove  insufferably  stuffy  when 
there  is  a  carpet  on  the  floor ;  with  a 
paved  floor  the  effect  is  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  radical  difference  in  tex¬ 
tures  between  the  floor  and  the  fabrics 
makes  possible,  and  even  invites,  a  depth 
and  richness  in  the  latter  that  would,  at 
the  least,  turn  out  to  be  difficult  things 
to  manage  with  full-bodied  fabrics  un¬ 
der  foot  as  well. 

Last  of  all,  a  paved  floor  appreciably 
contributes  to  a  sense  of  space  in  rooms 
and  likewise  tends  to  emphasise  the  con¬ 
tours  and  colors  of  the  movable  appoint¬ 
ments  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
efficacious  foil  in  this  respect.  Before 
passing  on  to  the  next  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  well  to  note  that  paved  floors 
may  be  laid  to  suit  almost  any  architec¬ 
tural  type  and  also  that  they  may  range 
in  character  from  the  utmost  simplicity 
to  the  greatest  elaboration.  Their  pos¬ 
sibilities  run  the  entire  gamut  from 
stately  formality  to  a  very  domestic  and 
intimate  informality,  so  that  one  need 
never  fear  a  failure  of  interesting  or  ap¬ 
propriate  treatment. 

Stone  Floors 

Of  stone  floors,  the  most  urbane,  per¬ 
haps,  consist  of  marble  carefully  dressed 
and  either  of  a  single  color  or  of  several 
contrasting  hues.  Such  a  floor  may 
well  answer  the  requirements  of  the 
most  sumptuous  salon  and  fully  accord 
with  the  elegant  Italian  precedent,  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  which  our  rev¬ 
erence  is  rapidly  growing.  A  thoroughly 
effective  floor  of  this  type  appears  in  one 
of  the  illustrations  where  a  vista  shows 
a  hallway  paved  with  black  and  white 
tiles  laid  in  checker-board  fashion.  Of 
the  formal  sorts  of  stone  floors,  mosaics 
invite  tire  greatest  elaboration  of  decora- 


there  will  be  little  or  no  furniture  or.  in 
fact,  any  other  feature,  to  distract  atten¬ 
tion  from  it  or  mar  the  continuity  of  its 
effect.  The  opposite  extreme  of  divers¬ 
ity  is  the  floor  paved  with  stones  of  ran¬ 
dom  shapes  and  sizes  laid  random-wise, 
only  the  upper  surface  of  the  stones  be¬ 
ing  dressed  to  make  the  floor  level.  A 
floor  of  this  description,  with  the  stones 
not  too  snugly  dressed  and  fitted,  yields 
an  agreeably  diversified  pattern  of  joints 
and  may  also  supply  a  further  diversity 
of  moderate  color  gradation  without 
creating  any  dissonance  with  furnishing 
schemes.  In  an  entrance  hall,  a  gallery 
or  a  living  room  of  an  informally  de¬ 
signed  country  house  a  floor  of  this 
character  may  prove  a  not  inconsiderable 
element  of  virile  charm. 

TUe  Flooring 

To  an  even  greater  degree  than  stone 
floors,  tile  floors  are  susceptible  of  in¬ 
terpretations  quite  varied  enough  to  suit 
the  most  diverse  tastes  and  purposes.  A 
wide  play  of  gradations  in  color,  tex¬ 
ture  and  shape,  and  a  further  possibility 
of  regulating  effects  by  the  treatment  of 
the  joints,  render  them  an  amenable  and 
elastic  flooring  medium.  Large  red 
quarry  tiles  offer  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  agreeable  types  of  floor.  Another 
highly  acceptable  type  of  floor,  laid  with 
small  octagon  tiles,  appears  in  one  of 
the  illustrations.  Decorative  medallions 
of  the  same  colored  tiles,  set  at  intervals, 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  may  readily  be  in¬ 
troduced  if  inclination  prompts.  Still 
another  variety  of  floor,  laid  with  small 
biscuit-colored  quarries,  is  seen  in  the 
room  opening  into  the  black  and  white 
tiled  hall.  And  so  one  might  go  on  in¬ 
definitely  noting  sundry  styles  of  floor 
tiling.  Enough  instances,  however,  have 
been  enumerated,  along  with  the  illus¬ 
trations,  to  prove  the  entire  adaptability 
of  tiles  to  whatever  demand  may  be 
made  of  them. 

The  mention  of  cement  flooring  not 
unnaturally  provokes  a  hostile  attitude 
until  one  feels  assured  that  the  surface 
of  such  a  floor  need  not  necessarily  pres¬ 
ent  any  harsh  and  uninviting  aspect.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  cement  floor  may  be 
thoroughly  agreeable  either  from  the 
treatment  accorded  its  surface  or  from 
the  concomitant  use  of  tiles.  If  a  plain 
cement  floor  is  properly  treated  and 
cared  for,  it  may  be  made  to  take  on  an 
inviting  color  and  surface  not  unlike 
the  effect  of  fine  old  leather.  If  one  so 
desires,  tile  inserts  may  be  incorporated 
( Continued  on  page  88) 
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Ordinary  red  brick  laid  in  wide  bond  will  make  a  substantial  and 
decorative  floor  for  the  enclosed  porch.  Charles  Witling,  architect 
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The  Corona  Garden  Guide  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  authoritative  book  on  scientific 
gardening,  made  practical  for  home  gardeners. 


Get  your  garden  produce  early — reuse  your  soil  the  great¬ 
est  possible  number  of  times — grow  the  right  things  in  the 
right  soil — don't  let  the  shady  corner  lie  idle — plant  right 
things  at  the  right  time — grow  the  things  that  have  the  great¬ 
est  food  value — which  cut  down  the  grocery  bills  the  most. 
Make  every  inch  of  garden  soil  do  double  and  triple  the 
duty,  as  it  will  do  under  scientific  gardening. 

Yours  is  the  direct  pay  of  pleasurable  hours  that  mean  health  and  reserve 
energy  for  every  member  of  the  family,  the  keen  joy  of  making  things  grow, 
the  table  delight  of  one-minute  fresh  vegetables — and  the  direct  profit  of  rea' 
reduction  in  the  grocery  bills. 

Don’t  handicap  Uncle  Sam  by  haphazard  gardening — “Do  your  bit”  to 
the  utmost — garden  scientifically,  as  you 
can  in  your  garden,  big  or  small,  if  you 
will  send  for  this  authoritative  book  of 
scientific  gardening— the  Corona  Garden 
Guide.  A  comprehensive,  authoritative  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  scientific  gardening  for  prac¬ 
tical  day  by  day,  month  by  month  ap¬ 
plication  to  your  garden,  big  or  small. 

It  gives  you  full  information  about 
everything  that  is  garden-grown,  vege¬ 
tables,  berries,  fruits,  decorative  shrubs, 
vines  and  flowers. 


10c  for  this 
Garden  Guide 


Corona  Chemical  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dept.  5 


If  you  don’t  see  at  first  examina¬ 
tion  that  here  is  just  the  thing  you 
have  been  looking  for  just  say  so 
— back  will  come  your  ioc  and  you 
can  still  keep  the  book. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 
Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  B,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


EVR-GREEN  FawnChne 


For  a  better  lawn 
this  season  use  Evr-Green  Lawn 
Lime.  Sweetens  soil ; — helps  grass,  flow 
ers  and  shrubbery.  Easy  to  use.  No  unsightly^ 
spots.  Insist  on  Evr-Green  Lawn  Lime  at 
your  dealer  or  write  for  literature  and  prices. 
The  Marble  Cliff  Quarries  Co., 

Box  21  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  TONIC  FOR  BETTER  LAWNS 


Put  an  End  to  These  Problems 

— these  worries  of  rising  rents,  middlemen's 
profits  and  the  high  cost  of  labor. 

You  can  have  a  home  of  your  own,  when  and 
where  you  want  it,  by  calling  to  your  service  to¬ 
day  the  experienced  Bossert  organization  that 
stands  behind  the 

Bossert  Houses 


Every  Bossert  House  is  a  permanent  home — easy  to 
erect,  low  in  cost,  and  attractive  in  appearance.  Bossert 
Houses  are  wide  in  range  of  types,  wide  in  varieties  of 
purchasers. 


The  Piping  Rock  model 
shown  here  makes  an  ideal 
home  for  young  people  seeking 
the  comforts  of  an  apartment 
with  the  convenience  of  a  real 
home.  Begin  now  to  plan  for 
your  next  Spring’s  home. 
Shortage  of  material  and  labor 
makes  this  wise  foresight. 
Write  us  today. 


Of  interest  to  Manufacturers 
who  are  facing  the  problem  of 
comfortably  housing  their  em¬ 
ployees,  is  the  work  our  experts 
are  doing  in  planning  work¬ 
men’s  homes  for  some  of  the 
largest  plants  in  the  country. 
Write  us  today.  House  shown 
above,  Twelve  Hundred  and 
Sixty-five  Dollars  ($1,265)  F. 
O.  B.  Brooklyn. 


Send  18  cents  today  for  complete  Bossert 
Catalog  showing  all  styles  of  houses  with 
plans,  and  describing  in  detail  Bossert  methods . 

LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS,  Inc. 

1318  GRAND  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


beautiful  wwslstQr 

“'Moreton  Pink " 

A  rich,  glowing  pink  Aster,  the  first  of 
this  color  which  all  growers  have  been 
trying  to  get.  A  magnificent  flower  of 
finest  form,  and  with  long,  graceful 
stems.  (See  our  catalogue.) 

Harris  ’  Flower,  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds 
Always  Grow 


They  are  all  tested,  and  the  percent  that  grow  is  marked  on  the  label. 
You  do  not  have  to  guess  how  thick  to  sow.  We  raise  at  Moreton  Farm 
many  vegetables  and  flower  seeds  and  plants  of  the  very  highest  Quality. 


They  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  the  very  best 
results,  and  they  cost  no  more.  Ask  for  our  cata¬ 
logue  (free)  and  get  your  seed  direct  from  the 
grower  at  wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY, 

Box  29  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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The  Newport 


£5  c  It  c  r  f  y,  (ill  nssnch  nsdts 


Garden 
Furniture  and 
Garden 
Ornaments  of 
Beauty  and 
Distinction 


Send  for  Catalog 
of  Many  Designs 


Cupid  Birdbath 


House  &  Garden 


Stanley  Garage  Hardware 

MARCH  means  strong  gales  and  it’s  essential  to 
have  some  positive  means  for  holding  the  door 
open  while  your  car  is  entering  and  leaving  the 

garage. 

That’s  why  yon  need  the  Stanley  Garage  Door  Holder.  It’s  an 
arm  of  steel  that  automatically  locks  the  door  open.  A  pull  on 
the  chain  permits  the  door  to  be  swung  shut. 

You  will  be  interested  in' all  Stanley  Garage  Hardware  Products 
— Stanley  Latches,  Pulls,  Bolts,  Butts  and  Hinges,  because  they 
are  correctly  designed  :  are  made  especially  for  garage  use,  and 
give  perfect  service. 

Sold  by  all  the  leading  hardware  stores  everywhere. 

Write  today  for  booklet  “H-3”  on  Stanley 
Garage  Hardware.  Sent  free  on  request. 


New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Chicago 

100  Lafayette  Street  73  East  Lake  Street 

Manufacturers  of  wrought  bronze  and  wrought  steel  hinges  and  butts  of  all  kinds, 
including  Stanley  ball  bearing  Butts.  Also  Pulls,  Brackets,  Chest  Handles,  Peerless 
Storm  Sash  Hangers  and  1’asteners:  Screen  Window  and  Blind  Trimmings:  Furniture 
Hardware:  Twin  Rolled  Box  Strapping,  and  Cold  Rolled  Stripped  Steel. 

Stanley  Garage  Hardware  is  adaptable  for  factory  and  mill  doors 


Paved  Floors  and  Galleries 

( Continued  from  page  86) 


and  contribute  their  additional  interest 
and  diversity.  Such  a  floor,  studded 
with  decorative  tile  ornaments  of  a  deep 
reddish  brown  tone,  is  shown  in  one  of 
the  illustrations.  As  in  the  case  of  tiles 
used  by  themselves,  the  variety  of  treat¬ 
ments  obtainable  by  a  combination  of  ce¬ 
ment  and  tile  is  well  nigh  inexhaustible. 
Furthermore,  if  one  prefers  to  introduce 
a  mass  of  color  on  a  cement  surface  that 
the  cement  will  not  take  on  naturally,  as 
a  result  of  dressing  methods,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  get  the  desired  effect 
with  paint  of  the  proper  sort  which  will 
prove  as  durable  as  when  applied  on  any 
other  material. 

When  using  paved  floors,  proper  pro¬ 


vision  must  be  made  for  their  support. 
Structural  requirements,  such  as  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  steel  girders  and  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  concrete  bed,  will,  of 
course,  be  looked  after  by  the  architect. 

Clean  stone  floors  by  sweeping  them 
and  mopping  them  with  a  damp  cloth. 
In  the  case  of  marble  tiles,  wax  may  be 
used  if  one  does  not  object  to  their  being 
a  bit  slippery.  Washing  with  ordinary 
soap  and  water  will  leave  a  tile  or  a 
brick  floor  dead  and  dull  in  appearance. 
Tiles  should  be  gone  over  with  a  soft 
woolen  rag  moistened  with  milk.  The 
surface  will  then  be  slightly  glossy  and 
will  become  increasingly  mellow  in  tone. 
Floor  polishing  wax  gives  more  polish. 


Four  More  of  the  New  Fabrics 


Our  Shopping  Sen-ice  mil  be  glad  to  purchase  for  you,  or  send 
the  names  of  the  shops.  Address  House  &  Garden,  19  West 
44 th  Street,  New  York  City 


A  36"  cretonne 
that  comes  in  nine 
color  combina¬ 
tions.  This  is  blue 
stripes  on  mustard 
ground  with  gay 
flowers,  40  cents  a 
yard 
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Cretonne,  36"  wide,  with  five  color 
lines.  This  has  cream  ground, 
large  lanterns  and  flowers  in  blue, 
mulberry,  gray  and  rose.  75  cents 
a  yard 


Hand-blocked  silks,  36"  wide,  in 
two  color  combinations.  One  has 
natural  colored  ground  with  medal¬ 
lions  in  blue. ^  pink,  green  and  lav¬ 
ender.  $4.90 


Jacobean,  hand-blocked  linen,  50"  wide. 
Comes  in  two  color  lines,  this  having  green, 
blue,  brown  and  red  on  linen  ground.  $4.90 
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Going  to  France? 

In  army,  navy,  trench  or  hospital,  you’ll 
find  daily  need  for  “The  Soldiers’  French 
Book.”  The  book  of  the  hour.  It  gives  you 
in  the  simplest,  quickest,  easiest  learnable 
form  all  military,  aeronautical,  Red  Cross 
and  other  words,  terms,  phrases,  etc.,  essen¬ 
tial  for  all  ordinary  conversation  with  French 
comrades  or  civilians  on  any  subject — 
vitally  necessary  helps  and  pointers  that 
may  save  your  life.  Interesting,  instructive, 
helpful  to  soldier,  sailor  and  civilian.  Com¬ 
pact,  fits  your  pocket.  Khaki  covers.  Get 
one  (or  the  three)  for  yourself,  son,  friend, 
or  sweetheart.  Your  choice  of  French,  Ger¬ 
man  or  Italian  languages,  giving  English 
meanings  and  correct,  simplified  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  every  word,  25c  each;  three  for  65c 
postpaid  anywhere  to  any  address  requested. 
Write  plainly. 

280  war  views  fprhrm 

every  battlefront,  secured  at  great  personal 
risk  with  color  camera  and  reproduced  in 
natural  colors,  many  post  card  size,  all  with 
descriptive  sketch,  vividly  and  fully  por¬ 
traying  every  phase  of  the  war,  activities 
and  weapons  of  every  nation  on  land  and 
sea,  trench  fighting,  etc.  Almost  like  actually 
seeing.  ‘“The  DIFFERENT  Views  Thai 
You’ll  KEEP.”  Postpaid,  50c. 


FREE 


For  #1  we’ll  send  postpaid 
the  280  Views,  with  any 


three  of  above  books,  and  include  free  “Na¬ 
tional  Songs  of  Warring  Nations”  and 
“Battle  Songs  of  Liberty”  (words  and  mu¬ 
sic),  and  a  300  year  (wall)  Calendar,  good 
any  year  1700-2000  invaluable  for  study¬ 
ing  history,  important  dates,  etc.  Calendar 
and  songs  alone,  15c.  Subscription  catalog 
quoting  guaranteed  lowest  prices  on  30,000 
magazines,  war  books,  soldier  specialties,  post 
cards,  etc.,  gladly  sent  upon  request.  Kindly 
tell  your  friends  of  this  offer — or  include 
names  of  a  few  friends  (preferably  auto 
owners),  who  like  good  magazines  or  that 
have  sons  in  National  Service. 

AGENTS — get  our  proposition  and  book  of 
^-making  sales  plans. 


HUTCHINS  MAGAZINE  AGENCY 
Box  484-1,  Summerville,  Georgia 


BURN  1/3  LESS  COAL 

Help  “Uncle  Sam"  economize — we  have  a 
victory  to  win.  New,  simple,  efficient  “CON- 
SUUM-ALL"  process  increases  heat — reduces 
coal  consumption  over  25%  for  any  purpose  in 
home  or  factory.  Costs  almost  nothing;  easily 
used;  utilizes  material  commonly  wasted;  gives 
positive  results.  Complete  instructions.  50c. 
“DOUBLE-LYFE,"  waterproofs  — -  doubles  life 
leather  shoes,  2  5c.  "DUBBLE-YUR-BUTTEIt" 
process,  positively  produces  two  pounds  best, 
purest  butter  from  one — costing  less  than  5c. 
25c.  “EGG-SAIV,"  equals  eggs  10c  dozen  all 
cookery  purposes,  easily  made.  25c.  "FYRE- 
PRIJUF"  process,  renders  clothing,  paper  or 
wood  absol  utely  non  -  inflammable,  2  5c. 
“RAYNPRUUF,”  perfectly  waterproofs  leather, 
cloth  or  paper,  preserves  wood.  25c.  Any  other 
desired  formula,  trade  secret,  etc.,  any  subject, 
25c.  Tell  us  your  wants.  Above  six,  easily 
made  or  used  in  any  home,  will  save  you  many 
$’s,  with  3  00  year  calendar,  good  any  year 
(1700-2000).  invaluable  for  studying  history, 
etc.,  only  $1.  Calendar  alone.  15c.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
COAL-SAIVO  CO.,  484  Main,  Summerville,  Georgia. 


Garden 
Insurance 

In  Knowing 
WHEN, 
WHERE 
and 

WHAT 

You  Planted. 

Labels  are  the  "systematizes”  that 
help  you  keep  track  of  your  Garden,  and 
here  you  have  a  complete  assortment  of 
more  than  300  GARDEN  LABELS  from 
the  little  3 V* -inch  copper- wired  one  for 
marking  individual  trees,  shrubs  or 
plants,  to  the  big  12-inch  Label  for  mark¬ 
ing  Garden  rows, — indeed,  a  Label  for 
every  purpose  and  two  marking  pencils. 

Also  vou  must  have  straight  rows  in  the 
Garden  for  straight  rows  grow  better,  look 
better,  and  “work”  easier  with  the  gam  in 
space  that  comes  with  orderly  arrangement. 
So  in  this  same  hox  you  will  find  coiled  100 
feet  of  the  VERY  BEST  BRAIDED  COTTON 
GARDEN  LINE. 

The  LABELS.  GARDEN  LINE  ami  PEN¬ 
CILS  are  very  substantially  and  attractively 
packed  in  a  hardwood  box. 

A  MOST  ACCEPTABLE.  USEFUL  AND 
UNIQUE  GIFT. 

The  Price  is  $3.75.  All  Delivery  Charges  Paid. 

C.  H.  GORDINIER  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  Charm  of  New  China 


Let  House  &  Garden  Shoppers  change  tea  from  an  established  custom  to  an 
aesthetic  enjoyment,  by  purchasing  for  you  this  set  of  glazed  dark  blue  pottery — 
16  pieces  for  $10.  And  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  delightful  bits  of  china  shown 
in  this  issue  of  House  &  Garden  which  the  Shoppers  will  buy  at  your  request. 


in  the  shopping  pages  of 

MARCH 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 


Breakfast  for  One — in  Blue 

AFTER  a  hard  yesterday  at  the  Red  Cross,  who 
f\_  wouldn’t  love  breakfast  in  bed,  when  the  break¬ 
fast  set,  chosen  for  you  by  the  House  &  Garden 
Shoppers,  showed  weird  blue  Chinese  birds  against  a 
white  ground?  Or  do  you  think  your  Hoover  menu 
would  taste  better  on  Wedgwood,  all  set  about  with 
tiny  oakleaves? 


Quaint  Peasant  Pottery 

YOU  don’t  believe  in  breakfasting  alone?  Then  let 
the  family  start  the  day  from  new  plates,  gay  with 
birds  and  beasts  and  quaint  flowers  sunk  in  warm 
cream  glaze.  Oatmeal  in  peasant  howls — Helen’s  corn- 
bread  on  Primavera  plates — will  make  anybody  forget 
it’s  baconless  Saturday.  That  was  what  the  House  & 
Garden  Shoppers  were  thinking  about  when  they  chose 
this  month  to  specialize  on  china. 


Ask  Our  Shoppers — They  Know 

PERHAPS  it’s  glass  you  need — beautiful  undecorated 
crystal  that  you  can  make  as  amusing  as  you  wish, 
with  a  crest,  a  monogram  in  gold  or  silver,  or  just  a 
line  of  bright  color.  Perhaps  you’re  interested  in  getting 
the  very  heavenborn  runner  for  your  table — filet,  cut- 
work,  Madeira.  Whatever  you  want,  just  look  over  the 
March  Shopping  Pages,  then  write  us,  telling  us  on  what 
page  the  piece  you  wish  appeared.  No  worry.  No 
charge.  No  disappointment.  Just  enclose  a  cheque — 
and  there  you  are! 


House  & 

SHOPPING 


Garden 

SERVICE 


19  West  44th  St. 


New  York  City 
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Importers  of  oriental  objects  of  art  and  utility, 
for  the  bouse  and  garden,  personal  use  and 
presentation  purposes. 

VPrite  {or  catalog  No.  700. 

A.  A.  VANTINE  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Fifth  Avenue  &  39th  St..  New  York 


N  E  L  : 
DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 

is  INDIVIDUAL  in  appeal, 
INEXPENSIVE  in  the  aggregate, 
BEAUTIFUL  in  execution  and  finish. 

Our  Factories  are  near  New  York 
Quick  deliveries  direct  from  factory  to  cus¬ 
tomer  of  pieces  finished,  according  to  in¬ 
dividual  requirements. 

Call  at  our  Exhibition  Rooms. 
Send  for  valuable  catalog  “A- 3” 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street  NEW  YORK 
First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Ave.,  4th  Floor 


Protect  the  Song  Birds 
and  They  Will  Protect  You ! 


Without  the  song  birds  all  of 
<£  I”*  Y  our  food  crops  would  be  de- 
’•’U  stroyed  by  insects.  They 
■* save  millions  of  bushels  of 
grain,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  every  year. 

It  Is  your  duty  to 
protect  them  and 
furnish  them  with 
safe  homes,  in  which 
to  raise  their  young 
this  spring.  You  will 
be  paid  a  thousand 
fold  for  the  trifling 
expense.  For  they 
will  free  your 
grounds  and  gardens 
from  insect  pests  and 
gladden  your  heart  with  their  beauty  and 
song.  There  is  just  the  right  kind  of 


Built  of 
oak .cy¬ 
press 
hlnifles. 


4-room 


wren 


House 


copper 


high 


A  DODSON  BIRD  HOUSE 


for  every  kind  of  bird.  You  can  attract  any 
bird  to  your  home  grounds — by  simply  putting 
up  the  right  Dodson  House.  And  they  will  come 
back  to  nest  year  after  year. 


Don*t  Wait  for  Spring — Order  Now 

Many  birds  are  suspicious  of  bo-uses  that  smell 
of  fresh  paint.  I‘ut  your  houses  out  early  and 
give  them  time  to  weather.  Then  you  will  be 
sure  of  a  tenant  for  every  house. 

Write  loday  for  beautiful  Free  Bird  Book,  with 
artistic  free  colored  bird  picture.  Mail  a  post¬ 
card  today  to 


irvc  IJ  nnnQHN  President,  American 
n.  UULIovJl’i ,  Audubon  Association 

731  HARRISON  AVENUE,  KANKAKEE,  ILL. 


Dodson’s  Sparrow  Trap,  the  only  real  commer¬ 
cial  trap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community  of 
these  gram  eating,  quarrelsome  pests.  Price,  $6. 


£jm  iiniiiiii  hum  iiiiiii  initiiiii  in  mi  mi  iiiiii  . . .  iiiiiniiiiiiii  iiiiiiiuii  mnu. 


Modern  Interiors 

E  \  NEW  booklet  lias  been  prepared  called  = 
E  /A  “Modem  Interiors."  It  is  an  au-  = 
=  XXthentic  guide  for  the  selection  of  fur-  = 

E  niture  and  decorations  of  the  better  sort.  E 

=  And.  too.  it  tells  about  Golby  service.  It  = 

=  will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Send  for  = 

E  it  now.  •  5 

E  John  A.  Colby  &  Son  Dept.  53  Chicago,  III.  = 

F.  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ! ?T 
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House  &  Garden 


For  £olor  Harmony  atidLong  W e, 


Schemes 

of  charm  and  livability  can 
be  built  in  every  room  in  your 
house  with  Klearflax  Linen  Rugs 
to  help  you.  Covering  the  floor 
with  the  broad  expanse  of  a  single, 
rich  tone,  they  give  a  decorative 
foundation  as  charming  as  it  is  en¬ 
during  and  correct.  Linen’s  rep¬ 
utation  for  wear,  you  know;  and 
you  will  find  it  in  the  Klearflax 
Linen  Rug,  thick  and  heavy,  with 
a  weight  of four  pounds  to  the  yard. 

Linen’s  affinity  for  pure,  true  col¬ 
or  also  comes  into  play  with  tell¬ 
ing  effect.  It  gives  you  the  Klear¬ 
flax  colors — the  dainty  shades  of 
rose  and  taupe  and  gray,  so  sel¬ 
dom  found  in  floor  covering  and 
the  deeper  tones,  the  browns,  blues 
and  greens  as  well. 

Gloriously  colored  and  long  wearing, 
Klearflax  Linen  Ruge  are  reversible, 
mothproof,  sanitary,  flat-lying,  easily 
cleaned,  thick  and  heavy. 

At  better  class  furniture  and 
department  stores  everywhere. 

*8? 

Would  you  like  an  expert’s  advice  on 
room  decoration?  Then  send  for  “The 
Rug  and  the  Color  Scheme.”  This  36 
page  book  shows  you  in  full  color  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scenes  and  tells  you  how  you  may 
vary  the  schemes.  1 1  also  explains  clearly 
and  simply  how  10  plan  any  room.  W rite 
to  our  Duluth  office  for  it — it’s  free. 

You  can  get  Klearflax  Linen  Rugs  in 
Taupe,  Black,  Blue,  Green,  Grays, 
Browns,  and  Rose,  in  these  sizes  and  at 
these  prices  : 

2.7  x  54  in.  .$4.50  6  x  g  ft.  .  $24.00 

30  x  60  in.  .  5.60  8  x  10  ft.  .  35.60 

36  x  72  in.  .  8.00  9  x  12  ft.  .  48.00 

4Y2  x  7 Vit  ft.  •  i;.oo  12  x  15  ft.  .  8000 

$4. 00  per  square  yard  in  stock  widths, 
any  length.  ( Prices  somewhat  higher  in 
far  West  and  South). 

KLEARFLAX  LINEN  RUG  CO 
DULUTH.  MINNESOTA 
New  York  Office  212  Filth  Avenue 


Are  These  Your  Problems? 


EACH  week  the  House  &  Garden 
decorators  answer  scores  of  ques¬ 
tions  on  color  schemes,  furniture 
and  furniture  arrangement,  draperies, 
lighting  fixtures  and  the  hundred  and 
one  problems  that  come  up  in  the  deco¬ 
rating  and  furnishing  of  the  home.  A 
few  of  the  questions  and  answers  are 
printed  below.  Perhaps  your  question 
is  among  them.  If  not,  why  not  avail 
yourself  of  this  advice?  Address,  The 
Information  Service,  House  &  Garden, 
19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 

MAY  I  ask  you  to  give  me  some 
ideas  for  a  living  and  dressing 
room  which  I  want  to  have  pa¬ 
pered  and  painted?  It  is  a  large  room 
25'  x  25'  and  about  13'  in  height.  It 
faces  the  north  with  a  triple  window 
with  the  centre  window  about  lA  yards 
wide  and  each  side  window  about  K 
yard  wide.  There  is  a  large  single  win¬ 
dow  facing  the  west,  so  the  room  is 
quite  light. 

There  is  a  wooden  mantelpiece  painted 
white,  but  no  fireplace,  nor  can  a  fire¬ 
place  be  cut.  Should  the  mantelpiece 
be  removed,  as  I  have  that  privilege? 

There  is  mostly  mahogany  furniture 
in  the  room — bureau,  one  of  the  new 
chiffoniers  which  looks  rather  like  a 
cabinet,  table,  Martha  Washington  sew¬ 
ing  table,  antique  mahogany  chair,  large 
leather  easy  chair,  sofa  upholstered  with 
tapestry  in  which  there  is  old  blue,  nest 
of  tables  in  Sheraton  style  and  Victrola. 

Two  of  the  corners,  those  toward  the 
east,  are  cut  by  corner  closets,  but  what 
I  need  is  some  kind  of  a  cabinet  for 
china  and  glass,  as  I  have  quite  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  it. 

There  are  plain  white  hemstitched 
voile  curtains  at  the  windows,  but  I 
want  to  put  overcurtains  of  some  kind. 
How  should  they  be  arranged  for  the 
triple  window  ? 

The  room  opens  into  a  small  bedroom. 
There  is  a  velour  curtain — old  blue — at 
the  door. 

I  also  want  a  new  rug. 

We  would  suggest  an  ecru  colored 
paper  with  a  self-toned  stripe,  and  the 
woodwork  to  be  painted  a  deep  ivory. 
We  are  enclosing  a  cut  of  a  suitable 
cretonne  for  your  other  curtains  and 
would  suggest  that  you  treat  your  triple 
window  like  the  one  on  the  top  of  page 
48  of  the  December  House  &  Garden. 
In  this  case,  of  course,  the  windows 
are  not  the  same  proportions  as  yours, 
but  the  photograph  would  give  you  the 
idea  we  have  in  mind  better  than  any 
description.  As  you  see,  there  is  a 
short  valance  at  the  top  which  binds 
the  whole  window  treatment  together, 
and  of  course,  these  curtains  can  be 
made  to  draw. 

In  regard  to  your  wooden  njantelpiece, 
we  would  suggest  that  since  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  have  a  fireplace  cut,  and 
since  you  have  the  privilege  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  mantelpiece,  that  you  do  so. 
We  can  imagine  nothing  more  forlorn 
than  a  mantelpiece  without  a  fireplace. 
This  will  give  you  extra  space  for  your 
furniture  as  well.  We  would  suggest  a 
plain  sand  colored  carpet  rug  as  very 
practical  and  good-looking. 

In  regard  to  a  cabinet  for  your  china 


and  glass,  we  would  suggest  that  you 
plan  to  have  one  with  wooden  rather 
than  glass  doors  and  you  might  get  a 
simple  mahogany  one  at  any  of  the 
good  furniture  shops. 

I  AM  about  to  curtain  an  all-year- 
round  country  or  village  home  (it 
faces  a  lake)  with  casement  cloth, 
which  curtains  I  want  to  make  myself, 
and  I  have  several  doubts  concerning 
same.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me, 
touching  on : 

A.  Is  the  simple  hanging  like  page  10 
(House  &  Garden,  February,  1918) 
better  than  the  curtain  divided  in  two, 
horizontally  as  on  page  40  (House  & 
Garden,  March,  1917)? 

B.  Cloth  is  best  suited  to  small  brass 
rods,  is  it  not?  And  how  much  head¬ 
ing? 

C.  Is  casement  cloth  just  as  proper 
in  sash  windows  as  in  casement  win¬ 
dows?  How  are  French  doors  treated 
leading  out-of-doors? 

D.  Does  one  retain  the  regulation 
shade  when  using  casement  cloth  ? 

E.  Is  the  Travis  fixture  with  silk 
cords  always  used  ?  They  seem  unneces¬ 
sary  in  places  where  one  can  reach  to 
adjust  hanging. 

F.  Can  you  submit  a  sample  of  tape 
or  binding  that  can  finish  curtains  plain 
instead  of  a  hem? 

G.  Later — in  making  our  draperies 
is  the  valance  better,  or  straight  draper¬ 
ies  like  those  on  page  29  (House  & 
Garden,  February,  1918)  in  a  house 
where  one  wishes  all  the  sunlight  to  come 
in  and  an  atmosphere  of  informality? 

A.  We  consider  the  simple  hanging 
like  that  on  page  10  of  House  &  Garden 
for  February,  1918,  more  suitable  for  the 
curtains  which  you  describe,  than  the 
curtain  on  page  40,  of  House  &  Garden 
for  March,  1917,  and  they  surely  will  be 
easier  to  make. 

B.  Make  your  casement  cloth  curtains 
with  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inch  heading  and  sew  it  to  small  brass 
rods  so  placed  that  the  brass  pole  will 
not  show  when  the  curtains  are  drawn. 

C.  Casement  cloth  is  just  as  correct 
for  sash  windows  as  for  casement  win¬ 
dows.  The  most  practical  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  French  doors  which  lead  out-of- 
doors,  if  you  are  planning  to  use  case¬ 
ment  cloth,  is  to  shir  them  on  brass  rods 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door.  If 
they  were  hung  just  on  one  rod  at  the 
top,  they  would  flap  about  in  the  breeze 
a  good  deal  and  would  be  rather  incon¬ 
venient. 

D.  It  is  not  necessary  to  retain  the 
regulation  shade  when  using  casement 
cloth  unless  you  so  desire.  In  fact,  to 
our  mind,  the  chief  advantage  of  case¬ 
ment  cloth  is  that  you  don’t  have  to  use 
a  shade. 

E.  It  is  not  essential  to  use  silk  draw 
cords  where  you  can  reach  to  adjust  the 
curtains,  although  it  is  more  convenient 
of  course,  and  usually  keeps  the  curtains 
in  better  condition. 

F.  We  are  submitting  a  sample  which 
could  be  used  as  a  binding  to  finish 
the  curtains  instead  of  a  hem. 

G.  We  would  suggest  your  using  drap¬ 
eries  without  a  valance  since  you  vvish 
( Continued  on  page  92) 


Works  of  Art  in  Metals 

Unique  and  useful  things  of  brass,  copper  and 
bronze  wrought  and  beaten  into  artistic  de¬ 
signs  by  the  hand  of  Russian  peasants.  Also 
linens  and  embroideries  of  a  high  grade  of 
workmanship.  Call  or  write. 

Russian  Art  Studio  Russian  Antique  Shop 
18  East  45th  St..  I  East  28th  St., 

New  York  New  York 


Jf*  l^uber  &  Co, 

13  Cast  40tfj  ibt.,  Jleto  §9ork 

Period  Furniture,  especially  in  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  styles.  Reproductions  from  rare 
Antiques.  Decorative  fabrics  imported  direct. 
No  charge  for  Sketches  and  Estimates.  Homes 
furnished  and  decorated. 


Francis  Howard,  Pres. 

7  W.  47th  St., New  York  City 

Benches,  Pedestals,  Fonts,  Vases  . 

EXPERTS 

Send  50  cents  for  catalogue 
MARBLE  STONE  TERRA  COTTA 


LaPLACE 

Importer  Objects  of  Art,  Curios,  Rare  Old  Crystals 
and  Sheffield  Plate,  Period  Furniture — ancient  and 
faithful  copies. 


242  Fifth  Ave. 

near  YV.  28th  St„N.Y, 
Daniel  Adams,  Mgr. 


11  East48th  St. 

near  Fifth  Ave. 
R.H. Kingsbury, Mgr, 


Decorative  Metal 
Grilles 

Will  skilfully  and  harmoniously  enclose 
your  radiators,  decreasing  their  obtrusive 
objectionableness. 

Send  for  Catalog  66-A. 

TUTTLE  &  BAILEY  MFG.  CO. 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  New  York  City 


niRNISHING  &  DECORATING 
CONVENTIONAL  or  ORIGINAL  STYLE 

Write ,  Call  or  Telephone 

BOWDOIN  &  MANLEY 

18  WEST  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


JAPANESE  GRASS  CLOTH 

IMPORTED  WALL  PAPERS 


it . . . nil . IIIIIII  III  MI  III  Miimiiiiiiiinii  III  III  Ml  III  III  i  II  III!  IKIIIM  r 
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AEOWAY 

POTfERY 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 

Bird  Baths,  Fonts,  Sun- 
Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Flower  Vases,  Boxes  and 
other  beautiful  and  use¬ 
ful  pieces  of  Garden  and 
Horae  Decorations  are 
made  in  our  Everlasting 
Stony  Gray  Terra  Cotta. 

Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Galloway  Terra  GoIta  Gb. 

3218  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


54  in.  long,  17  in.  wide.  17  in.  high 
$26.00  Delivered  in  U*  S.  A. 


GENUINE  INDIANA  LIMESTONE  1 


Garden  Furniture! 

Easton  Studios,  Bedford,  Ind.  = 


Indian  Baskets 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  of 
Baskets  that  I  buy  direct  from  Indians 

F.  M.  GILHAM 

Highland  Springs  Lake  County,  California 

Wholesale  &  Retail 


Beautify  Furniture 

PROTECT  FLOORS  and 
Floor  Coverings  from  injury 
by  using 

Glass  Onward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 

In  place  of  Castor  a. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  sup¬ 
ply  you  write  us 

ONWARD  MFG.  CO. 

Menasha,  Wis. 
Kitchener.  Ont. 


51Zt  at  50%  LESS  COST 

with  the  patented,  twin-connection 

WADSWORTH 

GAsTtfcl 

Easy  to  install.  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  circular  and  price. 

THE  WADSWORTH  -  ADELSON  -  BRANN1NG  CO. 
2250  Euclid  Ave.  CLEVELAND.  0. 


Joy  Blackberry,  St.  Regis  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Van  Fleet  Hybrid  Straw¬ 
berries.  Ideal  and  Caco  Grapes, 
Everybody’s  Currant,  Van  Fleet 
Gooseberry. 

Our  Catalog  No.  1.  tells  all 
about  them  and  describes  also 
all  “the  good  old  varieties”  of 
small  fruits.  In  it  are  also  of¬ 
fered  a  full  line  of  Superior 
Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  the 

■  best  Nut  Trees,  Hedge  Plants 

■  UVCl  I  and  Garden  Roots.  Send  for  it 

today — it  is  FREE.  Prices  Low. 
Our  plants  are  raised  under  most  favorable 
conditions,  and  cared  for  by  efficient  nursery¬ 
men.  Their  ability  in  digging  and  packing  our 
stock  is  unsurpassed,  and  insures  delivery  to 
you  in  perfect  condition.  40th  year.  200  acres. 
J.  T.  Lovett,  Inc.,  Box  152,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


All  Done  Within  Your  Room 

Outside  shutters  opened  and  closed,  bowed  in 
any  position  and  locked,  without  raising  sash 
or  screen  if  you  use  the 

MALLORY  SHUTTER  WORKER  the  inside 


Simply  turn  the  handle* 
to  adjust  shutters - 
.  automatically  locked 
Xm  any  position/ 


No  trouble  in  wind  or 
breaking  of  slats — does 
annoyances  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  fixtures  and  only 
costs  a  trifle  more. 
Thousands  in  use.  en¬ 
dorsed  by  architects. 
Easily  put  on  any  kind-: 
of  new  or  old  dwelling.  5 
Drop  us  a  postal  now* 
for  full  information  and  ^ 
get  all  the  benefit  of  j 
your  outside  shutters.  [ 

Mallory  Manufacturing  Co. 

255  Main  Slnct 
Fleminglon,  N.  J. 


storm — no  banging  or 
away  with  the  usual 


Mjlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillilllllllllllllilllllllllillllllllllll^ 

|  Make  Vogue  Pay  for  Itself  I 

|  You  have  read  Vogue.  But  have  you  ever  made  | 
|  it  work  for  you?  Have  you  ever  made  it  pay  for  | 
|  itself  by  returning  to  you  the  $2 — indeed  many  | 
|  times  that  amount — which  you  invest  in  it  ? 

=  If  not,  scan  the  following  six  ways  of  making  Vogue,  itself,  pay  for  1 
|  your  year’s  subscription.  And  then,  remembering  that  economy  is  so  1 
|  necessary  this  year,  ask  yourself,  not  whether  you  can  afford  Vogue,  I 
|  but  whether  you  can  afford  to  be  without  Vogue. 

$2  Invested  in  Vogue  Will  Save  You  $200 

(a  tiny  fraction  of  your  lose  on  a  single  ill-chosen  hat  or  gown)  = 


i  Vogue’s  Paris  Style  Information— You  have  your  spring  suit  made  in 
§  accordance  with  advance  fashion  information  from  Vogue's  Paris  office. 
|  It  retains  .its  style  to  the  last  thread.  You  wear  it  with  more  satisfaction. 
=  You  wear  it  longer.  Vogue  has  saved  its  own  cost  ten — twenty  times,  over. 

|  Vogue’s  "Dressing  on  a  War  Income’’  Department.  You  redate  a 
1  frock  with  a  sale-end  of  satin,  plus  Vogue's  advice  on  combining  mate- 
|  rials;  you  secure  a  smart  but  inexpensive  little  dressmaker;  you  freshen 
=  your  end-of-the-season  suit  with  a  Vogue-chosen  accessory ;  you  have 
i  your  furs  remodelled  at  out-of-tlie-season  prices.  Vogue  has  saved  the 
1  cost  of  its  subscription  ten — twenty  times. 


m 


l  V  ogue 


Vogue’s  Original  Designs— You  have 
a  jersey  frock  made  after  one  of  V ogue’s 
original  wool-saving,  war-time  designs. 
Vogue  gets  your  dress  out  of  2^  yards, 
to  please  Washington.  But  Vogue  also 
pleases  you.  And  saves  its  own  cost 
twice  over  on  the  cloth  alone. 

Vogue  Shopping  Service— You  buy  a 
frock — say  the  one  in  the  illustration 
—through  Vogue’s  Shopping  Service. 
You  get  better  style,  better  value,  a 
better  price  than  you  could  secure 
yourself.  Vogue  saves  its  cost  another 
five  times. 

Vogue  Patterns— You  add  a  Vogue 
Pattern  to  a  home  seamstress,  and  se¬ 
cure  a  smart  frock  at  a  nominal  ex¬ 
penditure.  Vogue  saves  its  cost  ten 
times  or  more. 

Vogue’s  Advertising  Pages.  Finally— 
in  Vogue’s  advertising  pages  the  great 
merchants  show  their  best  values  to 
the  most  desirable  buying  public  in  the 
world.  You  get  the  benefit  of  their  exclu¬ 
sive  fashion  information,  costing  mill¬ 
ions,  and  of  the  unreproducible  values 
they  take  especial  care  to  show  here.  In 
your  very  first  number  you  will  find  a  bar¬ 
gain  that  will  pay  for  your  subscription 
at  least  once— perhaps  for  years  to  come. 


Here  is  a  i little  black  taffeta 
frock  with  georgette  sleeves,  and 
a  becoming  collar  in  white  taf¬ 
feta.  The  model  is  from  a  shop 
that  makes  a  specialty  of  fitting 
the  unusual  figure,  thus  giving 
you  practically  made-to-order 
service.  Vogue  will  buy  the 
frock  for  you,  in  black  or  navy 
blue  for  $22.15. 

•^Special  Offer 

Nine  Numbers  of  Vogue 
for  *2  —  ten  if  you 
mail  the  coupon  now. 

We  will  start  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  with  one  of  the  first 
copiesolf  the  press  of  our 
\  Spring  Patterns  Num- 

%%  ber,  thus  giving  you 

TEN  numbers  of 


* 

'>  'v’iY. 


Vogue  instead  of 
,  nine,  if  your 
order  is  re- 
c e i v e d  in 
time. 


9  ISSUES  FOR  * 

Ten  if  you  mail  the  coupon  note 

^Spring  Patterns  and  New  Materials 


Patterns,  weaves,  colors, 
for  Spring. 


Mar.  1 

materials  favored 


Spring  Fashions 

Mur.  15 

The  full  pageantry 
of  the  Spring  mode, 
unfolded,  with  dol¬ 
lars- and -cents  in¬ 
formation  in  every 
line. 

Paris  Openings 

Apr.  1 

The  inimitable 
models  of  the 
Grandes  Maisons, 
determining  the 
mode. 

Smart  Fashions  for 
Limited  Incomes 

Apr.  15 

Must  you  econo¬ 
mize?  Andyetlook 
chic?  A  Vogue- 
trained  dollar  is  a 
dollar  doubled. 


% 


Brides  and  Summer 
Homes  May  1 

Charming  brides, 
in  charming 
gowns,  are  mar¬ 
ried  charm¬ 
ingly  in  this 
'#■ '  tft\  s  '■V  A*.  number  of 

A 

V- 


■o 


o.  "o  'O' ’ 


Travel  NumberMay  15 
Trips  planned  for 
you— north,  south, 
west — till  Europe 
recovers. 

Summer  Fashions 

June  1 

Summer  clothesare 
fascinating.  Vogue 
knows.  Shows. 
Buys.  Andyouhave 
no  regrets. 

In  the  Country  June  15 
Everything  from  a 
piquant  parasol  to 
a  clingless  bathing 
suit.  What  to  read 
and  wha  t  to  do  w  i  th 
your  friends  when 
you  entertain. 

Hot  Weather 

Fashions  July  1 

How  to  he  cool 
though  decorative. 
What  to  wear  and 
how  to  wear  it. 

Hostess  Number 

July  15 
How  to  dress  one’s 
salad,  one’s  table, 
cne’s  servants. 
Vogue  does  every¬ 
thing  for  the  host¬ 
ess  but  choose  her 
guests. 


yjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiMiMmiuii'imiiuiiitumuiuiiiimiuiiKiiumimu,! 


Marble  Mantels 
Fountains,  Benches 
Sun  Dial  Pedestals 
Bird  Baths 


S.  KLABER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1849 

21  WEST  39th  ST.,  N.  Y. 


What  Makes  a  Home? 


little  Book 
HOME  and  the 
FIREPLACE 

gives  a  full  explanation 

Why  the  Fireplace 
Is  Important 

is  delightfully  inter¬ 
esting  and  of  Intense 
Value.  A  copy  Free 
on  request. 


COLONIAL 


“Colonial  Way  F  i  re- 
places”  and  “Everything 
for  the  Fireplace” 


EIREPLACE  COMPANY 

4613  W.  12th ST.,  CHICAGO 


In  Your  Garden 


Consider  how  much  more 
charm  and  attraction  your 
garden  would  have  if  you 
were  to  add  only  a  simple 
stone  vase,  bench  or  sun-dial. 


Beautiful  Andirons 


Gas  Logs 
Screens 
Fire  Tools 
Dampers 


Basket  Grates 
Fenders 
Coal  Hods 
Wood  Holders 


|  ASK  FOR  CATALOG— Free  | 

WE  PREPAY  FREIGHT 

|  Select  from  our  unlimited  assortment  | 
=  of  brand  new,  unsoiled,  up-to-date,  = 
|  perfect  goods.  | 

1  ASK  YOUR  BANK,  DUN  or  BRADSTREET  | 

1  SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.  Established  1883  | 

I  334  So.  17th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  | 
nininiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiininmmmiiniiiiiiniimmiimmmiiimniiiiT 


HUMIRAD — Air  Moistener 


Saves  Coal,  Health,  Furniture 
Brings  Complete  Comfort 

Used  with  Steam,  Vapor  or  Hot  Water 
Heating  Systems 

Send  for  Circulars 
HUMIRAD  CO.,  INC. 

15  East  40th  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


We  have  the  largest  col¬ 
lection  of  models  for  garden 
ornaments  and  can  fill  every 
requirement.  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  sent  on  request. 


The  Erkins  Studios 


The  Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Ornamental  -x'  ne 

221  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York 

Factory,  Astoria.  L.  I. 
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House  &  Carden 


The  “Viceroy” 
Built-in  Bath 

Every  line  of  this  popular 
bath  made  by  KOHLER 
OF  KOHLER  radiates 
refinement. 

The  "Viceroy”  is  grace¬ 
ful  in  design,  cast  in  one 
-piece,  and  is  covered  with 
the  KOHLER  pure  white 
enamel  that  beautifies  all 
KOHLER  WARE  and 
makes  it  different. 

It  is  built  into  the  ■wall  and 
floor,  making  it  hygienic  and 
easily  cleaned.  The  price  is 
comparatively  low. 

These  features  have  won  for 
the  “Viceroy”  the  distinction 
of  being  America’s  foremost 
built-in  bath. 

Our  permanent  trade-mark, 
the  name  KOHLER  in  the 
enamel,  assures  you  of  the  high 
quality  of  KOHLER  WARE. 

If  you  contemplate  building  or 
remodeling  your  bathroom, 
write  for  a  copy  of  our 

KOHLER  OFKOHLER  book¬ 
let.  It  will  assist  you  in  the 
selection  of  your  plumbing 
fixtures.  Address  Dept.  F-3. 

KOHLER  CO., 

Pounded  1873 

Kohler,  Wisconsin 

_ _ _ _ J 
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IRON  and  WIRE  FENCESi 

\\JE  make  indestructible  iron 
*'  and  wire  fences  and  gates  for 
every  place  and  purpose. 

Put  your  fence  problem  up  to  us. 

One  of  our  fence  experts  will  give  it 
bis  personal  attention,  and  suggest 
the  logical  solution.  Send  for  catalog. 

American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 

100  Church  Street  New  York  City 


. 

ViriAl/ir 

No  payment  accepted 

omuKy 

unless  successful . 

r*  1 

Also  expert  ser- 

rirepla 

v>ce  on  general 
chimney  work. 

Made  to 

F.  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

Draw 

219  FultonSt., Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Are  These  Your  Problems? 

( Continued  from  page  90) 


to  keep  your  house  full  of  sunlight  and 
rather  informal,  unless  your  room  is  very 
high  and  you  wish  to  cut  down  the  effect 
of  the  height,  which  a  valance  does  very 
successfully,  or  if  you  have  an  ugly  win¬ 
dow  casement  which  you  prefer  not  to 
show,  in  that  case  a  valance  is  useful. 

ENCLOSED  is  a  rude  sketch  of  our 
old-fashioned,  big  sprawling  coun¬ 
try  house.  I  wish  to  avail  myself 
of  the  kind  co-operation  of  your  corps 
of  specialists  in  livable  decoration  ot 
the  library,  hall,  living  room  and  din¬ 
ing  room.  The  woodwork  of  the  two 
front  rooms  is  white  enamel,  of  the  rest 
of  house  is  of  some  dark  wood,  walnut 
or  mahogany  stained.  By  means  of  the 
wide  French  doors  on  either  side  of  the 
hall  tlie  whole  front  of  house  may  be 
thrown  into  one,  so  I  want  a  definite 
unity  of  coloring  but  don’t  know  what 
sort  of  scheme  to  select.  I  imagine  I 
should  like  rose  for  the  dominant  color 
because  of  its  warmth  and  cheeriness  in 
that  north  room  especially,  but  am  also 
very  fond  of  yellow  or  gold  but  don’t 
know  how  to  use  these  two  dominating 
colors  in  rooms  which  open  into  each 
other  so  readily. 

Will  you  please  suggest  appropriate 
colorings  for  rugs,  wall  papers,  draperies, 
and  upholsterings  and  also  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  of  furniture  like  grand  piano, 
Sheraton  sofa,  fireplace  chair,  etc.  Sug¬ 
gest  appropriate  pieces  of  furniture. 

Thanking  you  for  your  suggestions 
how  to  make  these  rooms  harmonious 
and  beautiful  yet  comfortable  for  simple, 
hospitable  living. 

We  have  your  letter  of  February  4th 
with  its  interesting  inquiry  in  regard  to 
your  color  schemes.  It  seems  to  us  that 
you  could  perfectly  well  use  one  color 
scheme  in  your  library  and  another  for 
your  living  room  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
those  two  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one 
by  use  of  the  French  doors  simply  be¬ 
cause  a  hallway  intervenes. 

One  very  successful  living  room  has  a 
very  delicate  green-blue,  rather  like  a 
robin’s  egg,  wallpaper,  gold  chintz  at  the 
windows  with  a  purple  and  blue  design, 
and  gold  gauze  under-curtains.  The  rugs 
were  a  plain  midnight  blue  and  a  pur¬ 
ple,  green  and  gold  striped  linen  was 
used  on  some  of  the  furniture  with  the 
same  gold  colored  chintz  as  at  the  win¬ 
dows  on  the  rest. 

In  the  library  you  might  use  a  Chinese 
figured  silk  at  the  windows.  This  comes 
in  a  variety  of  colors.  There  is  especial¬ 
ly  a  deep  orange  which  would  carry  out 
your  idea  of  having  the  room  kept  cheer¬ 
ful.  Neutral  gray  or  faun  colored  walls, 
using  a  scenic  paper  with  a  coat  of 
shellac,  would  be  very  attractive,  and  a 
taupe  colored  rug. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  your  furni¬ 
ture  in  your  living  room,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  a  comfortable  group 
around  the  fireplace  is  always  very  satis¬ 
factory.  You  will  note  one  possible 
arrangement  in  the  February  House  & 
Garden,  on  page  33,  with  a  big  table 
placed  in  back  of  a  davenport  making 
the  lamps,  books,  etc.,  easily  accessible. 
You  will  find  still  another  arrangement 
in  the  January  issue  on  page  44  with  the 
davenport  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
fireplace  and  a  comfortable  chair  oppo¬ 
site.  Since  you  have  a  settle  on  either 
side  of  your  fireplace,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  arrangement  on  page  33  of  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue  would  be  best  for  your  prob¬ 
lem.  We  would  suggest  placing  your 
piano  in  the  space  between  your  two 
French  doors. 

I  HAVE  a  perplexing  problem  in  front 
of  me  in  the  decorating  of  my  home. 
The  house  is  of  an  English  style, 
stone  first,  stucco  second,  with  a  South¬ 
ern  exposure. 

First  floor  contains  dining,  living,  re¬ 
ception,  breakfast.  The  two  first  and 


two  last  separate  between  by  French 
doors,  and  from  themselves  by  vestibule 
and  hall. 

Dining  Room,  size  15’  x  15’  (approxi¬ 
mately),  E.  N.  and  W.  exposure.  Beamed 
ceiling,  Dutch  shelves,  panelled  walls  of 
oak  dark  brown,  gray  sanded  finish  walls 
between  panels.  Casement,  windows  E. 
and  N.,  bay  window  W.  (diamond  case¬ 
ment  shape).  Parquet  floors.  Lighting 
fixtures,  wrought  iron,  verdi-gris. 

Kindly  advise  if  oak  dining  room  is 
appropriate,  what  color  rugs,  curtains 
and  upholstery  (will  blue  do?). 

Living  Room,  size  19)4'  x  14(4':  Same 
as  dining  room  except  no  shelves.  Bis 
natural  stone  fireplace.  Exposure  S.  and 
W.  Fireplace  west  exposure  between  two 
French  doors  communicating  main 
porch.  S.  4  casement  windows,  book¬ 
cases  built  in  each  side,  seat  between. 
Communicates  with  hall  and  dining 
room  by  French  doors.  What  color  cur¬ 
tains,  vpho.stery  and  rugs?  Will  mul¬ 
berry  do?  If  mulberry  used  what  uphol¬ 
stery?  Verdi-gris  lights  wrought  iron. 

Reception  Room,  15'  x  12'.  Southern 
exposure.  Panelled  walls,  cream  color 
moulding  gray  between  mouldings,  gray 
in  panels.  Fireplace  gas,  Adams  style. 
Louis  XVI  side  light  and  center  of 
gold  antique.  What  color  rugs,  curtains? 
Will  Adams  do?  Is  Hepplewhite  ap¬ 
propriate  ? 

Breakfast  Room.  Exposure  E.  and  S. 
Casement  on  F.  and  S.  Communicates 
with  reception,  kitchen.  Dark  brown 
wood  work,  parquet  floors.  What  color 
rugs,  curtains  and  what  color  wall 
tinting  will  suit  with  early  English  (dark 
brown )  furniture  ? 

Master  Bed  Rooms,  21*4'  x  16J4'- 
Panelled  cream  color.  Wood  work,  gray 
between  mouldings.  Fireplace  Adams 
style,  French  side  lights  and  hanging 
center  light,  antique  gold.  Advise  style 
of  furniture,  curtains,  rugs. 

Sleeping  Porch.  Size  16'  x  16'.  Ex¬ 
posure  E.  N.  W.  Cream  woodwork, 
with  gre'en  tinted  walls.  Advise  color  of 
furniture,  rug  and  draperies  if  used  as 
small  sitting  room. 

Dining  Room — We  would  suggest  your 
using  putty  color  casement  cloth  curtains 
bound  in  dull  blue,  a  plain  dull  blue 
material  on  the  chairs,  such  as  repp  or 
linen,  and  a  plain  dull  blue  reversible 
rug  wbuld  be  serviceable.  You  might 
introduce  a  little  gayety  of  color  in  a 
lacquer  screen  at  the  serving  door. 

Living  Room — There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  use  mulberry  as  your 
main  color  in  this  room.  There  is  a 
gold  colored  chintz  with  mulberry  and 
blue  predominating  in  it  which  could  be 
used  as  over-curtains  and  on  some  of  the 
chairs  with  plain  mulberry  material  on 
the  rest  of  the  furniture,  thin  gold 
corded  silk  at  the  French  windows  and 
with  this  a  plain  sand  colored  rug. 

Reception  Room — There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  use  either  Adams  or 
Hepplewhite  furniture  in  this  room.  We 
would  suggest  illusive  green  as  your 
predominating  color. 

Breakfast  Room — A  simple  Jacobean 
chintz  with  blue  and  green  predominat¬ 
ing  would  do  very  well  in  this  room 
with  your  early  English  furniture,  and 
we  would  suggest  tinting  your  walls  a 
deep  biscuit  coloit 

Master’s  Bed  Room — We  would  sug¬ 
gest  your  using  simple  painted  furniture 
in  this  room.  It  might  be  painted  a 
blue-green  with  lines  of  cream  color  and 
with  this,  a  gay  flowered  chintz  and 
dimity  curtains  with  a  faun  colored  rug 
would  look  well. 

Sleeping  Porch — Why  not  use  natural 
color  Philippine  willow  or  reed  furniture 
on  this  porch  with  cushions  of  glazed 
flowered  chintz  and  green  and  white 
stripe  glazed  chintz  at  the  windows. 
Simple  oval  hemp  rugs  come  which 
would  look  very  well  with  this  scheme. 
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Then  write  for  our  in¬ 
teresting  book  written 
just  for  prospective  builders. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd..  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Going 

Build? 
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Residence'  of  C.  D.  Mar  Doug  all.  Esq.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

IRON  FENCE  AND  EN¬ 
TRANCE  GATES  OF  ALL 
DESIGNS  AND  FOR  ALL 
PURPOSES. 

WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
THOSE  WHO  ARE  INTERESTED 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

The  World’s  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Builders 

766  Stewart  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WRITE  FOR  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 


No  country  homo 
comfort  equals  that 
of  running  water. 
Without  it  the  coun¬ 
try  home  is  merely  a 
country  house. 

And  you  need  not 
be  without  this  won¬ 
derful  convenience  in 
kitchen,  bathroom, 
laundry,  barn,  gar¬ 
age,  and  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  No  matter 
where  you  live  there 
is  a  KEWANEE 
Water  Supply  System 
to  fit  your  needs. 

They  are  simple  to 
operate;  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  users  know 
the  unfailing  service 
of  Kewanee  quality. 

Send  for  free  bul¬ 
letins  on  these  Kewa¬ 
nee  specialties; 
Sewage  Disposal  Sys¬ 
tems,  Electric  Light 
Plants,  Water  Supply 
Systems. 

Kewanee  Private 
Utilities  Co. 

(Formerly  Kewanee 
Water  Supply  Co. ) 
401  So.  Franklin  St.. 

Kewanee,  Ill. 


Heat 
Control 


'“THIS  device  revolutionizes  heating 
1  plant  attention.  Maintains  exact¬ 
ly  the  degree  you  desire  day  and 
night — saves  fuel  and  many  steps — 
a  marvel  of  convenience. 


is  entirely  automatic  at  all 
times.  Works  perfec'ly  with, 
any  kind  of  heating  plant  burn¬ 
ing  coal  or  gas.  Sold  by  the 
heating  trade  everywhere.  Guar- 
ant'  ed  satisfactory.  Write  for 
booklet. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulaler  Co. 
2790  Fourth  Av.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn- 
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Do  You  Know  the  Delights 
of  a  “Glad”  Garden? 

There  is  an  allurement 
about  the  Gladiolus.  The  reedy 
foliage;  the  stiff,  upright  spike 
clothed  with  flowers  of  sunset 
tints;  its  superb  qualities  when 
cut— make  the  Gladiolus  one  of 
our  favored  flowers. 

My  booklet  “The  Glory  of 
the  Garden”  will  tell  you 
about  all  these  wonderful 
blooms.  A  copy  is  ready  to  mail 
on  receipt  of  your  name  and 
address. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  222  Berlin,  N.Y. 
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Tlie  Mellera  Sisters  bo  us  hr 
850  KNIGHT'S  BERRY 
PLANTS  for  $2.55.  The  next 
spring  they  harvested  1385 
boxes  of  berries,  netting  them 
$136.33,  besides  having  150 
boxes  for  their  own  use.  Some 
returns  for  a  $2.55  investment. 

Y  o  u  can  do  as  well  with 
KNIGHT' S  BERRY  PLANTS  and 
KNIGHT’S  catalog  will  tell  you 
how.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 
It's  FREE. 

David  Knight  &  Son, 

Box  81 

Sawyer,  Mich. 


Woodruff’s  Gladioli 

Here  I  am  again.  My 
gladiolus  flowers  again  took 
first  premium  at  Iowa  State 
Fair  in  1917. 

Here  are  two  (2)  offers: 
First.  2  each  America.  Chi¬ 
cago  White.  Mrs.  King. 
Burrell.  Cracker  Jack. 
Princepine.  Baron  Hulot : 
one  (1)  each  Niagara, 
Golden  King.  TITANIC 
Candidum.  Glory  and  25 
Stale  Fair  Prem.  Mixture 
all  for  $1.00.  postpaid, 
tjucond  :  1  each  Candidum. 
Eldorado.  Geo.  Paul.  Gold 
en  West.  Halley.  Jessie.  In¬ 
dependence.  Mrs.  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Pink  Perfection,  Peace. 
Schwaben,  TITAN  I  C. 
Princepine,  Velvet  King, 
postpaid,  $1.00.  My  new 
catalogue  sent  to  all.  For  15c.  will  add  1  pkt.  POTATO 
SEED  which  will  produce  60  new  sorts  potatoes. 

You  really  must  mention  House  &  Garden. 

GEO.  S.  WOODRUFF  Independence.  Iowa 


SHRUBS  TREES  PLANTS 

Grown  to  produce  results.  We  have  an 
exceptionally  nice  lot  of  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES, 
SHRUBS,  etc.  Our  book,  Hardy  Fruits 
and  Ornamentals,  tells  you  about  them. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  COE.  CONVERSE  &  EDWARDS  CO. 

Nursery  and  Landscape  Men 
Fort  Atkinson.  Wis.  (Box  D) 


This  Year  Have  a  “Glad”  Garden 

My  “Garden  Collection"  affords  an  excelled 
opportunity  to  have  a  “Glad''  garden  this  year. 
Set  the  bulbs  this  spring,  and  their  flowers  will 
make  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  your 
garden  all  summer  long. 

Mary  Fennel.  Deep  lavender.  Euro- 
pa.  Snowy  white:  superb.  Golden 
West.  Brilliant  orange.  Pink  Per¬ 
fection.  Bright  pink.  Victory. 
Sulphur  yellow.  Goliath.  Dark  wine 
color.  Mrs.  F.  Pendleton.  Salnion- 
nink.  Cameo.  White,  overlaid  pink. 
Liebesfeuer.  Fiery  scarlet.  Mrs. 
Watt.  Wine  color. 

10  Bulbs  (one  of  each) 
of  these  Superb  Sorts 
postpaid,  $1.00 

My  1918  Gladiolus  cata¬ 
logue  shows  many  varie¬ 
ties  in  natural  colors  and 
tells  more  about  the 
“Glad"  flowers.  Send  for 
a  copy.  It  is  free. 

Jelle  Roos 

Box  M,  Millon,  Mass. 

(I  have  a  plan  whereby 
you  may  get  twenty -five 
bulbs  for  almost  nothing. 
Ask  me.) 


. . . . . . . . .  . . . . . . . . . 

Why  Not  Ask 
House  &  Garden? 


Now,  when  every  garden  lover  feels 
the  urge  to  get  out  with  a  trowel  and 
dig  in  the  dirt;  when  every  home 
owner  begins  to  think  about  raking 
the  yard  and  to  look  hopefully  for 
crocuses  under  the  south  wall  or  par¬ 
snips  behind  the  grape  arbor — House 
&  Garden  is  ready  to  advise  you  what 
to  do  next.  What  to  plant — where 
and  when  to  plant  it — and  seven 
pages  of  Planting  Tables  in  this  issue. 


NEVER  since  the  time  of  Adam  and 
Eve  lias  so  much  emphasis  been 
laid  on  gardening.  Never  to  the 
place  reserved  for  growing  things,  from 
the  estate  of  wide  productive  acres  to 
the  city  backyard  newly  invested  with 
tomatoes  and  lentils,  has  a  like  prestige 
been  accorded. 

This  reversion  to  the  soil  is  not  entirely 
a  bread-and-butter  matter.  It  means,  as 
you  are  already  learning,  all  sorts  of  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  less  practical  aspects 
of  gardening — floriculture,  garden  fur¬ 
nishings,  landscape  architecture. 

To  help  you  in  any  and  all  problems  that 
may  arise,  we  place  House  &  Garden  at 
your  disposal.  Our  experts  are  reliable, 
their  services  are  free  of  charge.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  avail  yourselves  of  their  co¬ 
operation.  Send  your  gardening  prob¬ 
lems  to  the 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

19  West  44tli  Street  :  :  :  New  York  City 


You  Need  This  Book 

in  making  up  your  gar¬ 
den  planting  list.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  abnormal  in 
the  seed  business  this 
year.  The  demand  is 
far  out- running  the 
supply.  The  temptation 
to  lower  quality  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  Protect  your¬ 
self.  Buy  of  a  seed  firm 
that  has  maintained  a 
high  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity  for  62  years. 

The  descriptions  and  illustrations  in  our 
1918  Catalog  are  true-to-life.  It  is  a  safe 
guide  in  selecting  varieties  either  for  home 
or  market. 

Send  for  your  copy  today — free 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
260  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


/1TW5 


W££D  K1LL6R 


Grass  and  Weed- Killing"  Chemical 


Quick,  cheap,  permanent  weed  eradica¬ 
tion  for  Drives,  Paths,  Gutters,  Tennis 


Courts,  Etc. 

%  gal.  (covers  300  sq.  ft.) . $1.00 

gallon  . $1.50 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 
9S  Liberty  St.  New  York 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


Beautify  your  home.  Plant  Hill  s 
Evergreens.  We  are  evergreen 
specialists,  not  only  in  growing  but 
in  planning  artistic  effects.  1'rices 
|  nvest  -quality  considered.  Don’t 
risk  failure— Get  Hill’s  Free  Ever¬ 
green  Book.  Write  to. lay.  Expert 
u '  1  vice  free!  D.  Hill  Nursery  Co., 
Evergreen  Specialists.  Box  3104, 
Dundee,  III. 


Wagner’s  Flower  Catalog 

Tells  you  how  to  select  and  how  to 
plant  for  the  quickest  results  and  the 
most  pleasing  effects.  Places  Wagner 
Landscape  Service  Department  at 
your  command  without  cost.  Will 
help  solve  your  planting  problems, 
no  matter  how  large  and  elaborate  or 
how  small  and  simple  your  grounds 
may  be. 

Free  to  Garden  Lovers 

Write  today  and  get  your  copy  early  so 
that  you  may  obtain  full  benefit  of  the 
growing  season.  Complete  lis  s  of  Hardy 
Flowers,  Roses.  Annuals.  Bulbs.  Shrubs. 
Trees  and  Evergreens.  All  rugged,  grow¬ 
ing  stock  and  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in 
perfect  planting  condition.  Free  delivery 
to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  97 

Wagner  Park  Nurseries,  Box  967,  Sidney,  0. 


Garden 
as  you 
would  cut 
the  lawn 


Three 

Garden  Tools 
in  One 


D  A  DFCD  WEEDER,  MULCHER 

- dAKRLK  and  cultivator 

is  pushed  along  the  rows  just  as  a  mower 
over  a  lawn.  Cuts  the  weeds  underground  and 
breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a  porous,  mois¬ 
ture  -  retaining  mulch  —  intensive  cultivation. 
Works  close  up  to  plants.  Cuts  runners.  “Best 
Weed  Killer  Ever  Used."  A  10-year-old  child 
can  operate  it.  Does  faster  and  better  work 
than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Has  easily  attached 
leaf-guards,  also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Inexpensive.  Makes  gardening  profitable  and 
a  pleasure. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog  and 
Factory-to-User  Offer. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  19  David  City,  Neb. 


Sturdy  as  Oaks 


i 


Pot-grown  rr,8e  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for 
everyone  anywhere.  Plant  any  time. 

Old  favorites  and  new  and 
rare  sorts,  the  cream  of  the 
world’s  production.  “Dingee 
Roses”  known  as  {Ae  best  for 
67  years.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
Write  for  a  copy  of 


Our  ‘New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture 
for  1918.  It’s  FREE 


The  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and  Leading  Rose 
Growers  in  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose  and  flower 


Growersin  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose  a.  _ 
culture  for  the  amateur.  Estah.  1850.  70  GreenhoU  <f8.  L 

"The  Diopee  &  Conard  Co..  Box  374. West  GrO'  e,Pa. 


Morris  Nurseries 
ORIENTAL  PLANE 


Commonly  known  as  Button- 
wood  and  wrongly  called  the 
Sycamore.  A  very  dignified, 
substantial  looking  tree.  Splen¬ 
did  for  street  planting.  An  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  shade  tree  for 
lawns.  Grows  to  a  large  size 
with  beautiful  wide  spreading 
branches.  Easily  transplanted. 
Write  today  for  our 
free  catalog.  Describes 
and  illustrates  many 
varieties  of  trees, 
shrubs,  plants  and  flow¬ 
ers.  Drop  us  a  postal 
today. 

Morris  Nursery  Co. 

Box  801,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


. . . . . . . . . . . 
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House  &  Garden 


Don’t  Let  Drought 
Defeat  Your  1918 
Garden  Hopes 

Many  1917  gardens  failed  for 
just  one  reason — lack  of  proper 
watering.  Rain  didn’t  fall.  Own¬ 
er  didn’t  have  time  to  water  his 
garden  thoroughly  himself.  The 
hose  watering  he  did  do,  failed  to 
give  his  plants  the  gentle,  uni¬ 
form  spray  they  required. 

Make  such  a  failure  impossible 
in  1918.  Make  your  garden  water 
itself  and  do  so  correctly.  Do  so 
by  installing  the  Skinner  System 
of  Irrigation.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  turn  a  valve — the  System 
does  the  rest.  Waters  your  plants 
with  a  fine,  uniform  spray  like 
heaven’s  own  rains. 

Means  sure  crops.  Better  crops. 
Bigger  crops.  Earlier  crops. 

As  a  starter,  send  #  18.75  f°r 
50-foot  Sectional  and  Movable 
Garden  Sprinkling  Line.  Waters 
space  50  feet  square. 

Catalog  Sent  on  request. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 

231  Water  Street  TROY.  OHIO 


Dahlias  GBu?bn,,“d 


For  twenty-three  years 
I  have  sold  guaranteed 
BULBS  all  over  the 
world. 

My  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers  are  satisfied; 
they  receive  the  best 
stock,  true  to  name, 
and 

Guaranteed  to  Grow 
4A  Different  <* a 
III  Varieties  IU 

Prepaid  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States 

for  $1.00. 

Send  today  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog  and 
('ultural  Guide. 


J.  K.  ALEXANDER 

“The  Dahlia  King" 

425-435  Central  St..  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Dahlias,  Gladioli.  Peonies,  Gannas,  Iris, 
and  General  Line  Nursery  Stock. 


ATTENTION  Gardeners 

Whether  you  grow  things  to  eat  or  to  sell 
you  must  start  now  to  get  ready. 

Glass  is  high,  but  cypress  is  comparatively 
cheap  and  sashes,  cold  frames,  hot-beds  and 
small  greenhouses  were  never  so  profitable  in 
every  sense  as  they  will  be  this  season.  The 
Nation  needs  them. 

Our  Catalog 


gives  all  de¬ 
tails.  Imme¬ 
diate  ship¬ 
ment.  Open 
s  a  8  h  are 
light  and 
may  go  by 
e  x  press. 
Write  at 
once. 


GET 


for  Hot -beds 
and  Cold  frames 


SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 
944  E.  Broadway.  Louisville,  Ky. 


Every  Home  Builder 

;  h  on  Id  have  hook  ‘Modern  Dwellings.’  Price  $1.00 
or  with  a  number  of  blue  prints.  Price  $1.60.  Moth  show  u 
number  of  plans  and  exterior  views  of  Colonial,  Eng¬ 
lish,  bungalo  w  and  other  types. 

BARBER  &  RYNO,  Architects.  Knoxville.  Tennessee 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  H.  G.  3-18 

Send  me  free  your  October  Country  House  Number,  and  the  issues  of  January  and 
February.  1018.  and  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  starting  March,  1918.  for  which 
hnd  £3.00  herewith.  (Add  60  cents  for  Canada,  #1.00  for  Foreign.) 

Name  . 4 

Address  . . . 


12  Choice  Irises . .  .  SI. 00 
8  Moisture  loving  Plants  $1.00 

All  different,  all  hardy 
Postage  paid 

Oronogo  Flower  Gardens,  Carthage,  Mo. 


SEED  ANNUAL 

FREE 

You  really  need  it.  Hundreds  of  handy, 
handsome  pages.  Splendid  illustrations 
You  certainly  will  be  glad  you  sent  for  it. 
Best  Annual  we've  ever  issued — absolutely 
FREE. 

Fottler,  Fiske,  Rawson  Co. 

Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Planning  to  Build ? 


GLADIOLUS? 


YES,  and  did  you 
know  that  the  lat¬ 
est  out  were  the 
ruffled  ones?  We  are  the 
originators  and  growers 
of  the  only  collection  of 
these  in  the  world. 

Don’t  miss  to  send 
for  a  copy  of  our  iqi8 
catalogue.  It  contains 
a  list  of  nearly  300  of 
the  best  gladiolus  on 
the  market.  All  of  them 
are  of  our  production 
and  most  of  them  ob¬ 
tainable  only  from  us. 
It  is  freely  illustrated 
and  contains  the  best 
of  cultured  directions 
which  alone  would  be 
worth  your  while  send¬ 
ing  for  it.  Free  for  the 
asking. 

Address  the  originator  of  the 
ruffled  gladiolus. 


A.  E.  Kunderd 

BOX  2 

GOSHEN,  IND. 


Special  Offer 


This  valuable  Country  House  Number  will  be  sent 
free  also  the  January  and  February,  1918,  is¬ 
sues  if  you  subscribe  now  to  start  March,  1918. 
^  ou  will  thus  receive  15  attractive  numbers  for 
only  #3.00  the  regular  yearly  price. 


To  accept  this  offer,  please  mail  the  coupon  promptl 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD 


Then  Get  This  Valuable 
Country  House  Number 
FREE 


Fifty  or  more  recent  Country 
Houses  —  the  work  of  leading 
architects  throughout  the  country 
— are  illustrated  in  the  October, 
1917,  Number  of  The  Architec¬ 
tural  Record — more  than  100  illus¬ 
trations  and  floor  plans,  showing 
houses  of  all  sizes  and  styles. 

From  this  number  you  are  sure  to  get  ideas  and  suggestions 
which  will  help  you  to  determine  the  best  type  of  house  to 
be  erected;  the  most  convenient  arrangement  of  rooms;  the 
most  desirable  materials,  furnishings  and  conveniences. 

Each  month  The  Architectural  Record  presents  a  careful  selection 
of  the  best  current  work  in  the  various  types  of  buildings — with 
an  average  of  100  or  more  illustrations;  while  in  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  are  described  the  latest  and  best  building  materials,  as  well  as 
the  furnishings  and  specialties  which  add  so  much  of  comfort, 
convenience  and  value. 


I 


c-wqhace, 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  ques¬ 
tions.  How  can  I  have  a  good 
garden  with  least  expense? 
How  can  the  wife  have  plenty 
of  fresh  vegetables  for  the 
home  table  with  least  labor? 


IRON  AGE 


Combined  Hill 
and  Drill  Seeder 


and 

Wheel 

Hoe 


solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools 
-stored  in  small  space.  Sows, 
covers,  cultivates.  weeds, 
ridges,  etc.,  better  than 
old-time  tools.  A  wom¬ 
an,  boy 
or  girl 
can  push 
it  and  do 
hand 
a  day’s 
work  in  60  minutes. 
30  combinations, 
$4.50  to  $30.00.  Write  for  booklet. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co.,  Box  64C,  Grenloch,  N.J. 


AMERICAN- 
GROWN  TREES 

OUR  stocks  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  are 
not  curtailed  by  the  stoppage 
of  foreign  shipments.  We 
sell  Andorra-grown. 

Catalog  on  request. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 

Box  120,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.,  Penna. 


Protect  Your  Roses 


Don't  allow  plant  lice  and 
other  insect  pests  to  rob  you r 
roses  of  their  beauty.  Protect 
them  with  a 


It  has  patented  non-clog  noz¬ 
zle — gives  a  fine  mist  or  solid 
stream.  Easy  to  use.  Made 
in  40  styles ;  endorsed  by  over 
450,000  gardeners. 

Send  at  once  for  useful 
Spraying  Guide  and  1918  Cat¬ 
alogue — both  free. 


The  E.  C.  Brown  CO., 851  Maple  St„  Rochester, N.Y. 


Horsford’s 


25  th 

Anniversary 
Catalog  of 

Cold 

Weather 

Plants 


Lilies,  hardy  per¬ 
ennials,  shrubs, 
trees,  vines,  wild  flowers, 
ferns,  orchids.  The  kinds  that 
stand  cold  weather.  Better 
plant  the  kinds  that  stay.  You 
should  see  this  plant  list  be¬ 
fore  placing  spring  orders.  Ask 
for  list  J. 

F.  H.  H0RSF0RD , Charlotte,  Vermonl 


VI  C  K’S 


an3  FLORAL  GUIDE 


FOR, 

i9i8 


ITS  FREE  WRITE  TODAY 

Several  New  Features. 

Based  on  our  experience  as  the 
oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and 
largest  growers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds 
,  in  America.  500  acres  and  12  greenhouses^ 
in  best  se-  d  growing  section.  Our  Guide  i9 
full  of  helpful  information  about  planting,  etc. 

— an  invaluable  aid  to  a  successful  garden. 
Illustrates  and  describes  leading  Vegetables, 
Flowers,  Farm  Seeds.  Plants  and  Fruils.  With 
our  Guide,  the  best  we  have  issued,  we  will 
gladly  include  interesting  booklet,  “A  Liberty 
Garden."  Both  are  absolutely  free. 

Send  for  your  copies  today,  before  you  forget. 
For  25c  we  will  include  either  our  Superb  Class 
ami  Color  Aster  Collection  of  three  20c  pack¬ 
ets.  one  each  Perfection  White.  Mikado  Bose 
and  An  •iimn  Glory  (Pink). 

Or,  Our  Finest  Small  Garden  Vegetable  Collec¬ 
tion  of  six  packets,  one  each  Beets  Melt's  Early 
Market,  early,  best  red.  Carrot  Darner's  Half 
Long,  extra  fine  quality.  Onion  Crystal  White 
Wax.  early,  large,  mild.  Lettuce  Big  Boston, 
sure  heading,  delicious.  Radish  Vick's  Scarlet 
Globe,  most  popular  ever  grown.  Tomato  Royal 
Red.  very  productive,  deep  rich  color.  For  50c 
both  collections,  ami  a  packet  of  our  famous 
Early  Flowering  Cosmos. 


JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 

18  Stone  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Flower  City 


FREE  INFORMATION 


Our  Service  will 
send  you  complete 
information  about  what  to  use  in  building  or 
decorating,  remodeling  or  refurnishing  your 
home.  Information  Service,  HOUSE  & 
GARDEN,  19  West  44th  St.,  N.  Y. 


March,  1  9  1  S 
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As 

You 

Like 

It. 


WHEN  you  arrive  at  home  after  a  riotous  day 
in  the  office,  and  you  are  so  doggone  tirea 
that  you  hover  on  the  ragged  edge  of  a  grouch, 
which  the  disturbing  war  news  in  your  evening 
paper  hasn’t  reduced  a  particle ;  and  you  eat  a 
good  dinner — with  or  without  meat — and  the  men¬ 
tal  mists  begin  to  dissolve  and  life  doesn’t  seem 
such  a  woful  thing  after  all ;  and  you  draw  up 
your  favorite  armchair  to  the  reading  light  and 
reach  out  for  something  to  help  you  forget  your¬ 
self,  and  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Judge,  and  begin 
to  grin  and  then  to  chuckle  and  then  to  roar, 
while  The  Only  Woman  smiles  at  you  sympa¬ 
thetically  from  the  other  side  of  the  table — isn’t 
it  a  glorious  feeling?  Can  you  beat  it? 


J  U  D  G  E 

Because  it  is  a  bubbling,  cheerful,  stimulating  friend;  a  friend  who  rides  no 
hobbies,  except  happiness;  who  nourishes  no  enmities,  except  a  supreme 
hatred  for  the  Common  Foe  of  Civilization — Militaristic  Germany;  who  parades 
no  fads  and  promulgates  no  eccentricities;  a  breezy,  rollicking  comrade  with 
a  vein  of  tenderness,  a  sparkling  wit  and  exhaust  less  pep — JUDGE  is  beloved 
of  the  nation.  With  a  copy  of  JUDGE  in  your  hand  you  can  defy  all  the 
hordes  of  boredom  and  all  the  demons  of*  ennui. 


SAVE  your  sense  of  humor  as  well  as  the  food  in 
your  larder.  Hooverize  your  rebellion  against  the 
high  cost  of  living  by  becoming  a  perfectly  good 
optimist  through  the  influence  of  JUDGE.  Don’t  be 
Zeppelined  by  unfounded  fears  or  submarined  by  false 
economy.  The  war  will  be  won  by  soldiers  who  smile, 
not  by  those  who  sing  hymns  of  Hate.  Get  behind 
Judge's  42-centimetre  gun  that  punctures  the  dugouts 
of  doubt  and  despair.  Cut  out  the  frowns  and  smile, 
smile,  smile  with  JUDGE. 


JOIN  up  with  the  army  of  good  folks  who  find  JUDGE 
a  perennial  benefaction.  Come  into  the  camp  of 
the  wide-awake  Americans  who  are  doing  their  bit 
by  radiating  happiness  in  the  midst  of  depressing  con¬ 
ditions.  Put  on  the  khaki  of  cheeriness  and  shoulder 
the  rifle  of  merriment.  Help  win  the  war  by  shelling 
the  devils  of  worry  from  the  trenches  of  discontent. 
Acquire  the  get-thee-behind-me-Satan  attitude  of  mind 
that  comes  from  a  reading  of  JUDGE — the  happy^  ' 
medium.  ✓ 


✓  JUDGE 

'  225  Frft^Aff., 

Over  the  Top  with  Your  Dollar!  .  ^  offer  —  three 

r  months  for  $1.  It 
/  is  understood  that 

Why  not  wallop  the  willies  out  of  existence  with  one  saucy  /  .y°M  send  me  Judge  be- 

little  dollar  bill?  You  can  do  it  if  you  mail  the  coupon  in  the  /  issue— 12  numbers  in  all.  I 

corner  of  this  page  and  mail  it  now  while  the  mailing  s  good.  >  enclose  $1  (OR)  send  me  a 

-  bill  at  a  later  date.  (Canadian 
'  $1.25 — Foreign  $1.50.) 

Toot!  Toot!  Toot !  All  aboard  for  the  Land  oi  Laughter!  The  / 

✓  Name  . 

train  is  pulling  out.  D011T  get  left  behind.  Jump  on  and  y  Street 


take  your  seat  in  the  Pullman, 
a  three  months’  trip. 


Here  is  your  ticket  for  / 


/ 

/  State 


City 
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The  Wood  Under  The  Paint 

'PO  obtain  the  best  and  most  lasting  effects  with  the  use  of  paints, 
stains  and  enamels  on  the  interior  trim  of  your  home,  you  should 
consider  carefully  the  character  of  the  wood  to  which  the  finishing 
material  is  applied.  That  wood  should  have  a  close,  even  texture,  should 
readily  take  and  hold  paints,  and  if  it  is  to  be  stained,  should  have  a 
pleasing  and  varied  grain. 

Those  requirements  are  fully  met  by 

Southern  Pine 

“ The  Wood  of  Service ” 

Southern  Pine  is  the  most  plentiful  of  all  homebuilding  woods,  and  for  that  reason  costs  less 
than  any  other  high  grade  wood.  It  is  workable  and  durable,  of  a  satiny  texture,  and  when  prop¬ 
erly  treated  with  paints  and  stains  it  gives  the  finest  permanent  effects  in  interior  finish,  from 
entrance  hall  to  kitchen. 

There  is  one  right  way  and  several  wrong  ways  to  treat  Southern  Pine  with  paints  and  stains. 
To  learn  the  right  way,  send  for  the  handsome  new  booklet,  “The  Interior  of  Your  Home.”  It 
will  be  mailed  gratis,  if  you  address  Department  C-56. 
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tEfje  Hampton  ^fjops 
&  ^toreljouse  of  fheautp 

MARVELOUS  as  a  storehouse  of  all 
that  helps  make  the  house  of  today 
an  abiding-place  of  good-taste  and  beauty, 
the  Hampton  Shops  offer  even  more. 

The  furniture,  each  piece  distinguished 
by  its  romantic  interest,  the  softly  and 
harmoniously  toned  textiles,  the  delicate 
porcelains  and  wrought  metal-work,  the 
brilliant  glass-ware  and  glowing  pictures, 
all  are  subordinate  to  that  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  which  not  only  arranges  them  in  a 
pleasing  series  of  suggestive  groupings, 
but  devises  and  carries  out  the  most 
elaborate  of  decorative  schemes. 

RampcnttStop 

18  east?5o^iSPree0'5 
farina  St.  Patricks  Cathedral 

tteujyork 


Decorations 


Objets  d’Art 


Furniture 
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Food  Will  Win  the  War — Produce  It! 


Last  year  we  offered  for  the  first  time  Burpee’s 
Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds.  The  sales  exceeded 

by  many  thousands  our  fondest  expectations. 

For  1918  it  has  been  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a  complete  garden  plan  and  leaflet  on  Seed  Sowing. 
It  contains  a  collection  suitable  for  the  home  garden, 
comprising  a  careful  selection  of  Burpee’s  Specialties 
mentioned  below,  and  is  mailed  to  your  address 
for  $1.00. 

Bean — Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Bean — Fordhook  Bush  Lima 
Bean — Brittle  Wax 
Beet — Burpee’s  Improved  Blood 
Cabbage — Burpee’s  Allhead  Early 
Carrot — Chant  enay 
Lettuce — Iceberg 
Lettuci 


Onion — White  Portugal 

Parsley — Moss  Curled 

Radish — Scarlet  Turnip 

Salsify — Sandwich  Island  Mammoth 

Sweet  Corn — Golden  Bantam 

Swiss  Chard — Large  Ribbed  White 

Tomato — Chalk’s  Jewel 

Turnip — Red  or  Purple  Top  Strap- 


— Wayahead 

If  purchased  separately  the  above  seeds  would  cost  $1 .65 


has  been  enlarged  and  improved  and  is  of  the  greatest 
help  to  all  who  plant  a  garden;  it  contains  new  and 
reliable  information  about  the  “Best  Seeds  that 
Grow.  216  pages,  with  103  colored  illustrations 
of  the  latest  novelties  and  hundreds  of  illustrations 
of  every  variety  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 
It  is  mailed  free  upon  request.  A  post  card 
will  do.  Write  for  your  copy  today,  and 
please  mention  House  &  Garden. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphu 


DITTMAN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.,  INC 
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Zfjc  Atribmg  Attraction 
of  tf ie  Hampton  Js>f)op3 


SOMEWHAT  unusual  is  the  position  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Hampton  Shops,  established 
home  of  all  the  Arts  of  Decoration. 


You  will  find,  when  time  and  opportu¬ 
nity  concur,  that  each  one  of  its  eleven 
Galleries,  primarily  devoted  to  the  display 
of  Furniture,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfail¬ 
ing  source  of  suggestion  to  those  who  wish 
to  strike  an  individual,  uncommon  but 
discerning  note  in  the  adornment  of  their 
favorite  Room. 


Here  is  not  only  Furniture  which  rivals 
that  of  olden  days  in  its  distinctive  person¬ 
ality,  but  the  skillfully  arranged  and  har¬ 
moniously  colored  backgrounds,  as  well  as 
the  accordant  surroundings,  that  are  needed 
to  render  it  of  artistic  avail. 


Decoration 


Write  To-Day  for  this  Catalogue  of 


Special  Offers 
Which  this 
Book  Contains 


100 

500 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths .... 

$4.50 

$21.00 

Fine  Mixed  Single  Tulips. 

2.00 

9.00 

Fine  Mixed  Darwin  Tulips 

2.50 

11.25 

Dozen 

100 

Easter  Lilies . 

$1.75 

$12.00 

100 

500 

Double  D  'V 1  '.Is  . 

$5.25 

$15.00 

Narcissus  ieror  Mon¬ 
sters  ■  . 

Narcissus  emperor  Large. 


5.00  22.50 

4.00  17.50 


Narcissus  Empress  Mon¬ 
sters  . . 

Nat  iggg^r^&r f>ress  Large. 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur 
Large  . 

Spanish  Iris  Splendid 
Mi  ce  1  . 

Paper  White  Narcissus... 


5.00 

22.50 

4.00 

17.50 

4.00 

17.50 

1.25 

5.00 

2.50 

11.25 

Prces  for  hundreds  of  varieties  and 
for  smaller  quantities  are  shown  in  this 
catalogue.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive 
bulb  catalogue  published.  Free  w  rite 
for  it  now. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  FROM  NOW 
UNTIL  JUNE  1st— NOT  LATER 

Don’t  plan  your  garden,  don’t  buy  a  single  thing  until 
you  have  seen  this  catalogue ! 

Mail  the  coupon  below  or  send  a  postal.  Look  over  the 
catalogue — page  after  page  of  imported  bulbs — the  very 
flowers  you  want.  Learn  how  you  can  have,  this  season, 
the  very  garden  you  have  always  desired ! 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  give,  for  a  small  outlay  of 
time  and  money,  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  the  house  from  Decem¬ 
ber  until  Easter,  and  in  the  garden  from  earliest  spring  until  the 
middle  of  May.  Bulbs  are  grown  almost  exclusively  in  Holland,  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Usually  they  cost 
double  before  reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  fall,  you  make  a 
large  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  of  bulbs  not  usually  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and  have  a  much  larger  list  of 
varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are  shipped  to 
our  customers  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

DIRECT  FROM  SPECIALISTS 

Our  connections  abroad  make  it  possible  for  us  to  buy  bulbs  from 
the  best  specialist  of  that  variety.  Every  bulb  shown  in  the  catalogue 
you  get  direct  from  growers  who  have  made  a  life  study  of  the 
flowers  they  grow ;  thus  you  are  assured  bulbs  of  the  first  quality. 

ORDER  NOW— PAY  WHEN  DELIVERED 

To  take  advantage  of  the  very  low  prices  offered  in  this  catalogue, 
we  must  have  your  order  not  later  than  June  1st,  as  we  import  bulbs 
to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  for  until  after  delivery,  nor 
taken  if  not  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

References  required  from  new  customers. 

Send  for  our  Special  Order  catalogue.  Make  your  plans  now. 
See  how  little  it  will  cost  to  have  just  the  garden  you  have  always 
wanted. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  a  postal  for  catalogue  to-day. 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 

339  FOURTH  AVE.  PITTSBURG,  PA.,  ''  **’*' 


Dutch  Bulbs 


Read  What  These 
People  Say 

Finest  he  ever  saw!  “I  have  received 
my  order  of  gladiolus,  and  they  are  the 
finest  I  ever  saw.  The  tulips  and  peonies 
that  I  bought  last  fall  have  grown  splen¬ 
didly.” — H.  T.  F.,  Bangor,  Ale. 

Always  perfect!  “Your  splendid 
bulbs  arrived.  Enclosed  find  twenty- 
five  dollars.  As  always,  the  stock  you 
sent  is  perfect.” — A.  G.  W .,  Galesburg, 
Ills. 


More  than  delighted  !  “The  bulbs 
I  ordered  from  you  are  now  in  bloom 
in  all  their  glory.  I  am  more  than  de¬ 
lighted  with  them,  and  shall  send  an¬ 
other  order.” — M.  F.  B.,  Clinton,  Ills. 


Admiration  of  the  town!  “I  want 
to  tell  you  how  magnificent  my  daffodils 
are.  They  are  the  admiration  of  the 
town,  and  have  given  us  untold  pleasure. 
Each  daffodil  is  the  size  of  a  tea  cup. 
Many  bulbs  have  four  flowers  and  not 
one  has  failed  to  produce  two.” — G.  D. 
S.,  Uniontoum,  Ala. 

Surpasses  tulip  beds  in  city 
parks.”  “I  have  a  bed  of  tulips 
from  bulbs  purchased  from  / 
you.  It  surpasses  any-  / 
thing  I  have  seen  in 
the  city  parks.” — F.  / 

A.  D.,  Cordell, 

Okla. 
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House  &  Garden 


ARE  YOU  DRESSING  ON  A  WAR  INCOME? 

Then  You  Need  Vogue  Patterns 


Frock  No.  64229.  A  gown  that  can 
be  worn  to  the  afternoon  tea  or  re¬ 
ception  and  to  informal  dinner.  The 
tunic  and  waist  are  cut  in  one  piece 
and  the  separate  guimpe  is  enhanced 
by  a  bit  of  real  lace  or  hand  em¬ 
broidery.  Price  $1. 


Designed  for  the  woman  who  must  dress — 
and  dress  well — on  a  limited  income,  Vogue 
Patterns  combine  smartness  and  utility,  econ¬ 
omy  and  correctness  of  line. 

They  are  cut  by  a  staff  of  experts  who  have 
reduced  to  a  minimum  the  mechanics  of  dress¬ 
making,  and  who  have  planned  each  frock 
or  suit  to  save  wool  and  achieve  the  slim 
silhouette. 

Vogue  patterns  are  easy  to  follow.  Every  diffi¬ 
culty  of  cutting,  fitting,  and  combining  is  fore¬ 
stalled.  Every  piece  is  marked  in  plain  English 
with  full  directions.  Every  seam  is  indicated  with 
a  perforated  line.  There  is  no  endless  changing 
and  trying  on  and  refitting.  Just  follow  directions 
and  the  result  is  a  success. 

Write  now  for  the  Vogue  Spring  Pattern  Catalogue, 
containing  335  patterns  of  the  newest  and  smartest 
spring  designs. 

Vogue  Patterns  Cost  50c  each 
Full  Length  Costume  $1 

Blouse  .  $  .50 

Skirt . 50 

Suit  Coat . 50 

Lingerie . 50 

Children’s  Garments . 50 

Long  Coat  .  1.00 

Full-length  Negligee .  1.00 

One-piece  Dress .  1.00 

Ready  for  immediate  delivery  at  any  of  Vogue’s 
Pattern  Rooms 


Waist  No.  64225.  Skirt  No.  64226. 
An  effective  costume  of  foulard  and 
georgette  to  be  worn  into  town 
under  a  top  coat.  The  eyelets  are 
beaded  in  jet;  the  ribbon  weighted 
with  jet  tassels.  Price  $1. 


USE  VOGUE’S  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

Vogue  maintains  Pattern  Rooms  in  leading  cities.  Here  you  may  secure  Vogue’s 
fashion  advice  in  your  own  personal  clothes  problems;  examine  combinations  of 
the  season’s  smartest  materials  for  spring  wear,  arranged  in  original  color 
schemes  for  suits  and  gowns;  study  color  drawings  of  new  Vogue  Patterns  em¬ 
bodying  Fashion’s  latest  decrees;  select  and  purchase  the  actual  patterns  of 
those  designs  which  suit  you  best.  Advance  spring  patterns  are  shown  at: 


NEW  YORK: 

19  West  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK: 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 
BOSTON: 

149  Tremont  Street 
PROVIDENCE: 
Gladding  Dry  Goods 
Company 
NEWARK: 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
BUFFALO: 

Flint  &  Kent 


PHILADELPHIA: 

304  Empire  Bldg. 

13th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
BALTIMORE: 

The  Jennings  Thomas  Shop 
526  N.  Charles  Street 
ATLANTIC  CITY: 
Braunstein-Blatt  Co. 

PITTSBURGH: 

Joseph  Horne  Co. 
RICHMOND: 

The  Gift  Shop 
320  E.  Grace  St. 


ATLANTA: 

The  Smart  Shop 
203  Connally  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND: 

Halle  Bros. 

Euclid  Avenue 

CHICAGO: 

932  Stevens  Bldg. 

20  N.  Wabash  Avenue 

SEATTLE: 

Griffin  Specialty  Shop 
1602  Second  Ave. 


LANCASTER: 

The  Donovan  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
Joseph  Building 
233  Grant  Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES: 

Bullock’s 

MONTREAL: 

The  Children’s  Shop 
43  McGill  College  Ave. 

LONDON,  E.  C.: 

Rolls  House 
Breams  Building 


April,  1918 
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On  Her 
BIRTHDAY 


SEND  flowers  as  her  birthday  gift  —  that  is  one 
token  which  she  will  surely  appreciate  and  long 
remember.  Flowers  always  make  friends,  they 
inspire  culture,  refinement  and  tenderness. 

It  is  always  appropriate  to  "  Say  it  with  Flowers. ” 
For  birthdays,  weddings,  social  events,  the  sick  room, 
to  brighten  the  home,  you  can  best  express  your 
sentiments  with  flowers. 


“Say  it  with  Flowers  ” 

a  beautiful  sixteen-page  booklet  on  the 
etiquette,  use  and  care  of  flowers  sent 
free  on  request. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURISTS 

62  WEST  28th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Flowers  may  be  sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada 
through  the  Florists'  'Telegraph  Delivery 
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Home  Beauty  That  Endures 

DURABILITY  of  interior  finish  in  the  home — whether  that  finish  be  paint, 
enamel  or  stain — is  dependent  largely  on  the  character  of  the  wood  of 
which  the  trim  is  fashioned.  Woods  used  for  such  purposes  should  pos¬ 
sess  a  close,  even  grain,  adapting  them  to  fine  joinery,  and  should  be  work¬ 
able  without  being  “spongy”. 

The  most  economical  and  the  most  available  wood  perfectly  suited  for 
all  of  the  requirements  of  fine  home  interiors  is 

Southern  Pine 

“The  Wood  of  Service” 

Properly  treated,  Southern  Pine  takes  and  holds  perfectly  paints  and  enamels,  and 
its  beautiful  and  varied  grain  yields  the  richest  and  most  artistic  effects  when  stains  are 
used.  It  is  very  workable,  yet  so  dense  and  strong  that  its  endurance  is  proverbial. 

There  is  one  right  way  and  several  wrong  ways  to  apply  paint  or  stain 
to  Southern  Pine.  The  right  way  is  told  in  a  beautiful  booklet,  “The 
Interior  of  Your  Home”,  which  will  be  sent  you  gratis,  promptly  on 
request,  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 
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Principle  to  a 
Power  Lawn  Mower 


Building  a  power  driven  lawn  mower  embodying  the  tractor  principle  means  eliminating  the 
complications  and  doing  away  with  the  obstacles  that  have  formerly  stood  in  the  way  of  satis¬ 
factory  service. 


TO  understand  exactly  how  the  tractor  principle 
operates  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  way  the 
simple  hand  mower  operates.  It  is  the  traction 
wheels  of  the  hand  mower  moving  over  the  ground 
that  causes  the  knives  to  revolve  and  cut  the  grass. 
It  is  the  same  simple  principle  that  we  have  worked  out 
in  this  new  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower.  The  engine  is 
mounted  on  a  substantial  frame  above  the  heavy  roller. 
This  roller  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  engine.  The  cutting 
mower  is  fastened  to  the  frame  by  a  bracket  and  two  side 
braces,  and  is  simply  pushed  ahead  of  the  roller  the  same 
as  a  hand  mower  is  pushed  along. 

There  is  no  need  for  power  from  the  engine  being  con¬ 
nected  to  the  cutting  mower — the  traction  of  the  side  wheels 
operates  the  cutting  blades. 

The  Advantages  Are  Quite  Plain 

The  advantage  of  pushing  the  mower  ahead  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  instead  of  connecting  the  power  to  the  mower  is 
obvious.  It  eliminates  the  possibility  of  damage,  should 
the  knives  suddenly  strike  some  obstruction. 

Sticks,  bones  and  pieces  of  cloth  or  other  obstructions 
will  occasionally  find  their  way  into  the  very  best  kept 
lawns.  This  obstruction  getting  between  the  blades  and  the 
bottom  plate  may  stop  the  machine  instantly.  If  the  engine 
is  connected  direct  to  the  cutting  knives,  it  is  this  sudden 
stop  which  causes  trouble  by  injuring  and  possibly  breaking 
some  part. 

The  Ideal  being  of  the  tractor  type,  can  not  be  injured  in 
the  slightest  by  suddenly  running  into  some  obstruction, 
because  the  traction  wheels  slip  and  no  damage  is  done. 

Simplified  Construction 

The  design  of  this  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  is  so  simple 
that  it  can  safely  be  called  a  machine  that  is  not  only 
fool-proof  but  practically  accident-proof.  We  have  done 
away  with  all  necessity  of  complicated  clutches  to  wear 


COMPLETE  OUTFIT  WITH  EXTRA  CUTTING 
MOWER  AND  CASTOR 


Mowers  can  be  changed 
by  removing  the  two 
cotter  pins  at  “A.” 

To  change  to  lawn  roll¬ 
er,  remove  the  cutter 
pins  at  "A"  and  the 
bracket  “B"  and  at¬ 
tach  the  roller  and 
bracket  “D.” 

The  lever  “E"  is  used 
for  stopping  and  start¬ 
ing — no  other  levers  are 
required. 


and  get  out  of  adjustment.  The  single  cylinder  engine  is 
of  very  simple  construction,  with  hit-and-miss  governor 
and  jump  spark  Ignition. 

Extra  Set  of  Blades 

We  furnish  with  every  machine  an  extra  cutting  mower. 
No  matter  how 'constantly  a  machine  may  he  operated,  you 
can  always  keep  a  set  of  sharpened  knives  on  hand,  so  one 
set  of  knives  can  be  taken  out  and  another  one  substituted 
in  two  minutes’  time. 

Very  Economical 

One  man  with  at  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  can  do  as 
much  work  as  five  or  six  men  with  hand  machines.  This  is 
most  important  when  labor  is  scarce.  At  a  very  nominal 
expense,  the  Ideal  will  keep  your  grass  cut,  rolled  and  In 

the  pink  of  condition.  In  these  times  when  labor  Is  so 

badly  needed  for  industrial  and  agricultural  work,  there  is 
every  reason  why  the  Ideal  should  be  employed  wherever 
there  is  grass  to  be  cut. 

Keeps  the  Lawn  Well  Rolled 

Of  course  with  the  Ideal  your  lawn  is  rolled  every  time 
the  grass  is  cut — this  eliminates  considerable  extra  labor. 
However,  we  furnish  as  regular  equipment  a  small  castor, 
which  may  be  substituted  for  the  cutting  knives  so  that 
the  machine  may  be  used  as  a  lawn  roller  only,  when 

needed.  The  weight  of  the  machine  when  used  as  a 

roller  is  approximately  500  pounds.  When  heavier  roll¬ 
ing  is  needed,  more  weight  can  easily  be  placed  on  the 
machine. 

Cuts  Four  to  Five  Acres  a  Day 

The  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  has  a  30-inch  cut.  A 
man  with  one  of  these  machines  can  mow  from  four  to 
five  acres  a  day  on  an  operating  expense  of  about  fifty 
cents  for  fuel  and  oil. 

The  operator  has  practically  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  excepting  to  guide  the  ma¬ 
chine.  At  the  operator’s  left  hand  is 
located  a  lever  for  stopping  and  start¬ 
ing.  The  lever  works  a  belt  tightener, 
as  the  machine  is  operated  by  a  belt 
driven  from  tire  engine  to  the  roller. 
This  method  does  away  with  the 
necessity  for  a  complicated  clutch — 
it  is  simple,  safe  and  sure. 


10  Days’  Free  Trial 


If  you  are  interested  in  a  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  we  will 
gladly  place  one  of  the  machines  at  your  disposal  for  10 
days’  trial,  that  you  may  see  for  yourself  how  thoroughly 
and  economically  they  do  their  work. 

We  sell  the  Ideal  Tractor  Mowers  under  a  positive  guaran¬ 
tee  of  satisfaction — we  do  not  claim  that  it  will  give  satis¬ 
faction  if  used  where  the  grass  has  grown  so  long  that  a 
mowing  machine  should  be  used — but  for  keeping  a  lawi* in 
good  condition  it  will  do  the  work  cheaper  and  better  than 
any  power  mower  on  the  market,  and  we  will  gladly  refund 
money  on  any  machine  that  fails  to  give  satisfaction  when 
properly  operated.  __ 

Where  conditions  are  reasonable,  and  with  ordinary  care 
the  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  should  give  good  service 
for  at  least  10  years. 


Order  Early 


On  account  of  traffic  conditions,  it  is  advisable  to  place 
order  as  early  as  possible,  to  insure  having  the  machine 
ready  for  the  early  spring  work. 

You  can  buy  the  Ideal  through  your  local  dealer,  or  where 
there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  we  will  ship  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  Write  today  for  complete  literature  and  for  name  of 
our  nearest  dealer. 


IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman, 

403  Kalamazoo  Street  Lansing,  Mich. 

New  York  Office — 270  West  Street 
Chicago  Office1 — /  63-1 7 1  North  May  Street 


Every  Ideal  Tractor  Power 
Lawn  Mower  is  sold  complete 
with  extra  cutting  mower  so 
that  a  sharp  set  of  knives  can 
always  be  kept  on  hand,  and 
a  castor  to  use  for  converting 
the  outfit  into  a  lawn  roller. 

By  getting  a  ma¬ 
chine  with  these 
necessary  extras  you 
are  insured  unin¬ 
terrupted  service 
and  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction. 


IDEM. 


Cuts  Close  to  Walks, 
Flower  Beds  and 
Shrubbery 


With  the  Ideal  a  man  can  work 
very  close  up  to  the  walks,  shrubbery 
and  flower  beds.  The  Ideal  is  so  easily 
handled  that  it  can 
be  run  practically 
any  place  where  a 
hand  mower  can  be 
operated. 
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You  Can  Sell  Your  Home  through  House  &  Garden 

Now  is  the  time  to  sell  your  home.  There  is  a  big  demand  for  finished  homes.  Send  us  a  description  of  your  house  and  grounds 
with  photograph  if  you  have  one.  You  can  buy  space  in  the  Real  Estate  Mart  at  $5.00  per  inch.  Mail  your  advertisement  to  the 
nearest  representative  or  to  House  &  Garden  direct.  Be  sure  to  specify  space  desired. 

New  Jersey  Representative:  United  Service  Adv.  Co.,  207  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Westchester  Representative:  A.  Fabricant,  18  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Representative:  Borough  Advertising  Agency,  267  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Own  Your  Own  Home  in  the  Country 
With  all  City  Conveniences 


New  Houses  at  Chatham,  N.  J. 

40  minutes  on  the  D.  L.  &  W.  from 
New  York,  seven  minutes’  walk  from 
station. 

Set  amidst  delightful  surroundings. 
High  and  healthy.  Good  neighborhood. 
Each  house  a  little  beauty  and  complete 
in  every  detail  of  comfort. 

Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Moderate  Prices. — Reasonable  Terms. 

WRITE— PHONE  OR  SEE 

GILBERT  C.  BROWN 
Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Tel. — mornings  3386  Branch  Brook 

Tel. — afternoons  7884  Madison  Square 


Greenwich  and  Thereabouts 


Shore  Property,  Country  Estates 
and  Undeveloped  Acreage. 

Furnished  Houses  for  the  Season, 
$1,000  to  $12,000. 

Ladd  &  Nichols 

Tel.  1717  Greenwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  OR  FOR  RENT— Furnished 

On  Lake  Champlain 


At  Essex,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.  Thirty  miles  to  Platts- 

burg,  on  State  Road.  Large  Colonial  brick  house,  beauti¬ 
fully  furnished  in  antiques.  Electric  light,  13  bedrooms,  2 
bathrooms,  2  lavatories,  S  open  fire-places,  stable,  coach¬ 
man’s  quarters,  outbuildings.  Property  faces  and  runs  down 
to  Lake  Champlain.  Private  dock  and  bath  houses.  6  acres 
of  ground.  Large  reception  and  living  rooms.  Extra  large 
dining  room.  Further  particulars.  P.  O.  Box  16,Villanova,  Pa. 


270  PARK  AVE 

HOUSEKEEPING  APAETM ENTS 

41  to  48  Sis.  Park  to  Madison /h/es. 

kit^Garlton  ^Gstauxant 
\  Ot  ol  7  Rooms 

4  "to  (b  Berths 

*5ioo  to45ooo 

Douglas  L JElliman  £  Co. 


48th  Street 


Real  Estate  &  Insurance 

414  MADISON  AVE. 


Murray  Hit! 
5600 


Bay  Shore  Home  NearG^s°uth 

10  rooms:  large  dining  room,  with  bay  window,  porch,  library, 
4  master  and  3  servant  bedrooms,  4  bathrooms,  butler's  pan¬ 
try,  parquet  floors — house  contains  every  conceivable  modern 
improvement  and  convenience — hot  water  system,  vacuum  out¬ 
fit,  open  fireplaces,  &c.,  and  2-story  combination  stable  and 
GARAGE,  with  space  for  3  autos. 

TERRY  &  BREWSTER,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I. 

Phone  302 


— In  the  best- 

residential  section 
Modern  Brick  and  Frame  Dwelling 


and  about  2  acres  of  ground; 
Surrounded  by  Large  Estates 


First  floor  has  Entrance  Hall,  Living  and  Dining 
Room,  Library,  Kitchen,  Butler’s  Pantry,  etc. ;  2d 
floor  has  5  Master’s  Rooms  and  2  Baths ;  3d  floor  has 
4  Servants’  Rooms.  There  is  hot-water  heat,  gas, 
electricity  and  town  water. 


N 


Can  be  rented  either  for  the  summer  or  by  the  year, 
furnished  or  unfurnished,  with  an  option  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

QO, 

*v  MEYER 


50  E.  42d  St.,  N.Y. 


Tolc  l  Murray  Hill  2465 
iCIb.  f  Rye  523  &  576 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

For  Sale  $1500 

AN  ARTIST’S  CHARMING  STUDIO-HOUSE 

Completely  furnished,  all  improvements,  big  open  fire¬ 
place.  Old  formal  garden.  2%  acres.  For  photos  and 
particulars  see 

ALBERT  B.  ASHF0RTH,  Inc.,  12  E.  44th  St„  N.  Y.  City 


IF  you  in¬ 
tend  to 
build  and 
wish  your 
new  home  to 
be  different 
from  the 
common- 
place  and 
e  x  p  ressive 
of  your  in¬ 
dividuality, 
you  will  he 
interested  in 
my  proposi- 

gard  to  special  sketches  and  in  the  two  publications  described  here.  ‘'Colonial 
Houses,  with  new  designs  for  < 9 18T  containing  floor  plans,  perspectives  de¬ 
scriptions  and  estimates  fob  designs  in  that  ever-pleasing  style.  Price  by  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  $2.  “Stucco  Houses’’  containing  perspectives  and  scale  floor 
plans  of  designs  suitable  for  this  imperishable  construction.  Price  by  express 
prepaid,  $5.  In  ordering  give  brief  description  of  your  requirements  and  they 
will  have  earnest  consideration.  Plans  furnished  for  the  alteration  of  old  build¬ 
ings  to  the  Colonial  and  Stucco  Styles.  Fireproof  dwellings  a  specialty.  Visits 
for  consultation  and  inspection. 

Address  E.  S.  CHILD,  Architect 
Room  1019  29  Broadway,  New  York  City 


■Nortlj  ^ljorr  Srstiiritrr 


Send  for  oooblet  of  tfiis  and,  other  homes 

BAKER  CROWELL,  Inc,  {  C‘ 


April,  1918 
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The  House 


GRIMES  HILL 

STATEN  ISLAND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Second  highest  coast  elevation  between  Maine  and  Florida, 
365  ft.  Remarkable  views  over  New  York  and  way  out  to 
Sandy  Hook — 20  miles  in  all  directions.  Well  built  house 
with  every  modern  improvement  —  7  bedrooms,  3  baths. 
Living  room  library,  dining  and  billiard  rooms,  large  center 
hall  open  to  roof.  Concrete  and  frame  garage  for  2  cars.  10 
minutes  by  motor  to  ferry— 20  minutes  to  Richmond  County 
Country  Club.  3  acres  of  ground. 

A  Real  Bargain  at  $30,000. 

Terms  to  suit. 

A.  C.  POUCH  17  State  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

TEL.  1872  BROAD 


A  Home  Worth  While 
At  Montclair,  N.  J.,  For  Sale 

Unusually  fine  stucco  residence  in  choicest  residential  section 
of  Montclair.  Built  by  one  of  the  best  builders  m  Essex  County, 
and  up  to  the  minute  in  every  detail  of  construction  and  comfort. 

Reception  hall  runs  through  center  of  house,  large  living  room 
with  open  fire  place,  large  dining  room,  white  kitchen,  solarium 
porch  enclosed  in  plate  glass  with  copper  screens.  Master  s  bed¬ 
rooms.  bath  and  combination  sitting  room  and  sleeping  porcn 
and  three  other  rooms  and  bath  on  second  floor.  Three  rooms 
and  bath  on  third  with  private  stairs  to  kitchen.  Steam  he.al  • 
electricity  and  gas.  Two  car  garage.  Ample  grounds.  L8  min¬ 
utes  only  by  train  to  N.  Y.  At  the  remarkably  low  price  ot 

$30,000. 

On  most  favorable  terms. 

Simpson-Merritt  Co. 

Opposite  D.  L.  &  W.  Station,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


A  well  built  and  attractive  old  farm 
bouse — “well  worth  remodelling  — in 
the  Somerset  Hills,  Bernards ville,  N.J. 

About  one  hour  on  D.  L.  &  W. 

F.  W.  JONES,  JR.  COUNTRY  REAL  ESTATE 

TEL.  JOHN  597  44  PINE  ST..  N.  >  . 


IN  VIRGINIA 

A  Quaint  Cottage 

For  rent,  fully  furnished.  5  rooms  and  bath. 
For  season  or  year.  Delightful  climate.  Social 
advantages. 

Box  X— Keswick,  Albemarle  Co.,  Virginia 


For  Rent  for  Summer  Season 

Very  attractive,  completely  furnished  house 
with  all  modern  conveniences  at  Nonquitt, 
Mass.,  on  Buzzards  Bay.  Unusually  large 
living  room  and  library.  3  open  fireplaces, 
7  bedrooms,  2  baths,  electricity,  300  feet 
from  water,  garage  privileges.  Rental  $1500. 
Excellent  bathing,  fishing  and  boating.  For 
further  particulars  address 

M.  F.  Mills,  166  E.  74th  St.,  New  York  City 


SITE  FOR 
Gentleman’s 
Country  Estate 

South  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Consisting  of  27  acres  of  high,  beau¬ 
tifully  wooded  land. 

This  property  has  been  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  family  for  years  and  must  be  sold 
to  satisfy  heirs  of  the  estate. 

$2000  per  acre  would  be  a  conserva¬ 
tive  valuation; 

$1000  per  acre  cash  is  the  price. 

Diagram  and  full  particulars  mailed. 

NICHOLAS  LaVECCHIA,  Att’y 
191  Market  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Massachusetts  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm 

Six  generations  in  family.  Imposing  Colonial  house,  eighteen 
rooms,  all  conveniences,  shade  trees,  Electric  lighted  barn 
125  feet.  Silo.  Poultry,  ice  and  carriage  houses,  perfect  repair, 
150  acres,  near  station,  cut  sixty  tons  hay,  choice  fruit, 
medicinal  spring,  orchard,  fish  and  ice  pond,  timber.  See  page 
three  spring  catalog.  Postpaid. 

Chapin  Farm  Agency,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


WHY  NOT 

jf  teltiston 


242d  St.  &  Broadway 
Riverdale-on-  Hudson 

r  OU  cannot  find  a  more  picturesque, 

|  healthful,  accessible  location  for 
__  YOUR  HOME  than  Fieldston, 
which  offers  every  convenience  of  the 
city  and  has  four  well  known  schools. 

The  cost  of  building  is  not  as  high  as 
is  generally  believed.  We  will  be  glad 
to  assist  you  with  estimates  and  archi¬ 
tectural  suggestions.  Let  us  send  you  an 
illustrated  brochun?  describing  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

Ask  for  Brochure  No.  3 
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ELAFIELD  ESTATE* 

27  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE 

A  large  house  of  fourteen  rooms.  Choice  location. 

Unobstructed  view  of  Sound  at  Eastern  Point, 

m 

New  London,  Conn.  Near  pier,  golf  grounds,  and 

m 

Hotel  Griswold.  Beautiful  shade  trees.  125  ft. 

■ 

front.  Full  particulars. 

m 

W.  S.  CHAPPELL,  New  London,  Conn. 

■ 

■ 

m 

J  u  ^  j-KTl 

p?  it 
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Buzzards  Bay  and  Cape  Cod  For  Sale 

South  Yarmouth — Cape  Cod 

This  attractive  Sea  Shore  Estate  of  2  acres,  beautifully  situated  with  frontage  on 
water  Substantial  house  of  seventeen  rooms  and  three  baths,  cottage,  bath 
houses,  boat  house,  wharf,  tennis  court,  extensive  lawns,  flower  gardens,  good 
beach  for  bathing,  etc.  Price  $12,000.00  CASH  partially  furnished. 

We  offer  desirable  seashore  Estates  and  Cottages  and  land  for  building  pur- 
poses  at 

*  "  Pocasset 

Cataumet 
The  Falmouths 
Cotuit 
Osterville 


Mattapoisett 
Marion 
Wareham 
Buzzards  Bay 
Monument  Beach 
and  other  points  around  the  Bay  and  on  the  Cape. 

H.  NELSON  EMMONS  &  COMPANY,  Office,  John  Hancock  Building,  Boston 


Wianno 
Craigville 
Hyannisport 
So.  Yarmouth 
Chatham 


A  Beautiful  Home 
in  a  Beautiful  Location 

WITH  its  country  clubs,  yacht  club, 
casino,  bathing  beach  and  fine  motor 
road?;  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  offers  the 
best  in  country  living  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Pictured  is  a  handsome  and  perfectly  appointed  home 
of  Elizabethan  architecture,  surrounded  by  4  acres  of 
lawns  and  landscape  gardens  and  situated  within^  a  block 
of  the  Sound.  io  master’s  rooms,  1  servants  rooms. 

Greenhouse,  tea  house  overlooking  Italian  garden,  tennis 
courts,  garage,  stable,  etc.  For  sale  or  rent,  furnished 
or  unfurnished,  on  very  attractive  terms. 

Write  for  latest  list  of  Shore  and  Country  estates ,  also  modest  but  charming 
cottages ,  For  Sale  or  To  Rent  for  Season. 


LAURENCE  TIMMONS,  GREENWICH,  CONN. 


Opp.  R.  R.  Station 
Telephone  456 
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For  Sale 

A  CANADIAN  PARADISE 


The  setting  in  which  the  cottage  stands 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Laurentian  Mountains 

Two  hours’  ride  by  train  or  automobile  from  Ottawa,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Capital.  Only  eighteen  hours’  ride  from  New  York  or  Boston. 

About  320  acres  of  land  bordering  on  2  lakes.  Splen¬ 
did  black  bass  fishing,  trout  fishing  in  one  lake,  and  in 
neighboring  brooks.  Deer,  foxes,  and  rabbits  plentiful, 
and  hunting  in  season. 

A  completely  furnished  cottage  equipped  with 
Blaugas  light,  hot  and  cold  water,  bath,  etc.  and  with 
sleeping  accommodation  for  12  persons.  Also  store¬ 
house,  ice-house,  pump-house,  boat-house  and  motor 
and  fishing  boats. 

An  Ideal  Place  for  a  Club  or 
Family  Outing 

Write  for  particulars  to 

MURPHY,  FISHER  &  SHERWOOD 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc. 

OTTAWA,  CANADA 


View  from  cottage  bedroom 


“KNOLLANDS” 

ON  CROTON  LAKE 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

Only  38  Miles  from  New  York 

iy4  Miles  to  Croton  Lake  Sta.  4  Miles  to  Mt.  Kisco 

FOR  SALE 

or  Residence  may  be  rented  furnished  for  Summer 
150  Acres.  Fully  developed  by  Cornell  expert,  producing  6  700 
bushels  com,  oats,  hay,  potatoes:  30  bushels  beans:  400  bushels 
mangels.  Orchard  with  all  variety  fruit.  Cows  and  horses. 
500  poultry.  \  aluable  timber.  Two  wells  and  two  springs  with 
large,  new  reservoir.  Beautiful  brook.  15  room  house  40  ft 
living  room.  4  baths  and  large  porches.  Electricity. 

Price  Right.  A  Most  Remarkable  Opportunity 

ADDRESS  MRS.  0.  E.  BUTTERFIELD 


FOR  SALE 

Beautiful  California  type  bungalow,  artistically  finished,  over¬ 
looking  fine  country  in  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Nicely  de¬ 
veloped  grounds,  flowers,  vegetable  garden,  temiis  court.  Onlv 
reason  for  sale  owner  who  built  place  obliged  to  change  resi¬ 
dence  account  of  business. 

Favorable  terms,  splendid  all  year  round  or  summer  country 
home,  situated  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  one  of  New  England's 
most  beautiful  towns.  Address 

D.  E.  BREINIG,  6  E.  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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For  Sale  at  Bargain 

|  SIX  ACRE  ESTATE  | 

|  Modern  14  room  house,  several  baths,  steam  1 
|  heat,  electric  light ;  combination  stable  and  I 
|  garage  with  living  quarters ;  garden  of  over  an  1 
|  acre.  Property  represents  an  unusual  value  as  i 
|  it  can  be  purchased  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  I 
f  rebuilding  the  house  alone.  For  further  par-  | 
I  ticulars  apply  | 

*Re0rBfBmI'NaSh 

f  BABYLON  BABYLON^  LONG  ISLAND 
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ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 

Ideally  located  Dutch  Colonial  House  of  12  rooms,  3  baths 
and  2  additional  lavatories.  Master’s  bedroom  17  x  26. 
boudoir  and  bath.  Attractive  grounds,  shrubbery,  vegetable 
and  flower  gardens.  Extended  views  over  the  Sound.  Con¬ 
venient  to  clubs  and  Stamford  station.  Garage  for  2  cars  and 
chauffeur’s  quarters.  F.  L.  FIELD,  18  East  41st  St.,  N.Y.C. 


THE 

BEST 

Long  Island 

and  Westchester 

COUNTRY 

PROPERTIES 

Sale 

or  Rent 

WORTHINGTON 

WHITEHOUSE,  Inc. 

Tel.  1000  Murray  Hill 

9  E.  46th  St.,  New  York 
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ORANGE  COUNTY  REAL  ESTATE. 

Brooks  Agency,  Monroe,  N,  Y. _ 

VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  PLACES,  close  to 

the  Capital.  M.  L.  Horner,  Alexandria,  Va. 

GREENWICH,  CONN.,  REAL  ESTATE, 

Ladd  &  Nichols,  Hill  Bldg.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


J.  J.  O'CONNOR,  221  Huguenot  St.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  All  Westchester  property. 

WILLIAM  S.  CHAPPELL,  New  London, 
Conn.  Estates  and  Cottages  of  every 
description. 

NORTH  SHORE,  J.  Hart  Welch,  Douglas- 
ton,  L.  I. 

BERKSHIRE  ESTATES^ Wheeler  &  Ta>^ 

lor,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

FRANK  HUGHES-TA YLOR  COMPANY. 

Specialists  Montclair  Properties.  Summit, 
Morristown,  Bernardsville  &  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  Country  Estates  &  Farms. _ 

DALZELL,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Suburban 
Real  Estate,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
«iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiHiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiimiiniiu,iiiiniiiiniiiimi 


WRITE  ME  FOR  LISTS  AND  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  of  Morris  County  Farms  for  sale. 
Harvey  J.  Genung,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  ALONG  THE  SOUND, 
WESTCHESTER  CO.,  CONNECTICUT 
AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

BLAKEMAN  QUINTARD  MEYER,  50 

East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  Tel.  2466 
Murray  Hill.  Westchester  County  property. 

ALL  THE  ORANGES.  Frank  H.  Taylor, 
Note  first  name,  opp.  Brick  Church  Sta., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

SEA  SHORE  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  or 

rent.  Jos.  F.  Morton,  Bayhead,  N.  J. 

SOUTH  SHORE,,  L.  I.,  Jeremiah  Robbins, 
Babylon,  L.  I. 

LONG  ISLAND  —  COUNTRY  ESTATES. 

We  have  every  water  front  property  that 
is  for  sale.  L’Ecluse  Washburn  &  Co.,  1 
VVest  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WILLIAM  S.  CHAPPELL,  New  London, 

Conn.  Est.  1887. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  INC.,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  some 
beautiful  water  fronts.  H.  C.  Hoggard  & 
Co..  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

E.  T.  DAYTON,  Main  Street,  E.  Hampton, 

ADIRONDACK  CAMPS  AND  PRE¬ 

SERVES,  Duryee  &  Company,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

FARM  &  ESTATE  CLEARING  HOUSE, 

141  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

LAIRD  &  SON,  AIKEN,  S.  C.  Furnished 

cottages  for  rent.  Desirable  cottage  for 
sale. 

CARL  C.  LOH,  9  Orchard  Street,  Tarry- 
town.  N.  Y. 

RED  BANK  —  RUMSON  —  SEABRIGHT— 

N.  J.  Country  Homes  and  Farms.  Payson 
McL.  Merrill  Co.,  9  E.  44th  St.,  N.  Y. 

^VJJ^E  STONE,  INC.,  Offices,  Bronxville, 

. . . 


TERRY  &  BREWSTER,  Bay  Shore,  Long 
Island. 


J.  STERLING  DRAKE,  29  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut. 


“IF  IT’S  REAL  ESTATE,  WE  HAVE  IT.” 

Caughy,  Hearn  &  Company,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


NEW  ROCHELLE  PROPERTY,  C.  B. 

Allen,  211  Huguenot  St.  ’Phone  746. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  A. 

Updike  &  Son,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SHORE  ESTATES,  Gardner  R.  Hathaway, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


BUZZARD’S  BAY  AND  CAPE  COD.  H. 

Nelson  Emmons  &  Co.  Offices,  Boston, 
Mass. 


RURAL  LIFE  CO.,  Agents  for  the  Sale 
of  Farms  and  Village  Places,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 
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Portable 

HOUSES 


WHEN  you  decide  to  build  a  small  house  of  any  kind  you  invite  trouble 
pense  to  your  door.  It  starts  with  the  deciphering  of  numerous,  com] 
prints.  Then  follows  dust,  dirt,  racket  and  extra  expenses.  And  when  th 
finished  a  ruined  lawn  and  maybe  disappointment  stare  you  in  the  face. 

Side-step  all  this  trouble.  Buy  a  Hodgson  Portable  House.  Select  yo 
nlavhouse.  or  any  other  kind  of  house  from  actual  photogra 


“GOLD  MEDAL” 

GLADIOLUS 


We  grow  this  magnificent  strain 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being 


able  to  supply  those  who 
want  the  very  best  mix¬ 
ture  possible. 

When  Gladioli  are 
grown  in  mixture  they 
are  liable  to  deteriorate 
rapidly  and  finally 

contain  but  a  few  •  ««* 

colors.  To  avoid  this 
we  grow  small  <> 

blocks  of  a  large 
number  of  exquisite 
high  -  grade  sorts 
from  which  this 
mixture  is  made  and 
which  embraces  all 
colors  from  the  richest 

reds  through  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  tones  of  pink,  rose, 
salmon,  blush,  white,  yel¬ 
low,  to  the  new  blue,  helio¬ 
trope  and  “pansy  colors. 
Indeed  so  great  is  the  di¬ 
versity  of  colors  that  there 
is  little  risk  of  any  two  be¬ 
ing  exactly  alike. 

Having  a  large  stock  of  splendid 
bulbs,  we  are  able  lo  offer  them 
at  a  very  reasonable  price,  viz: 
60  cts.  per  doz.,  $4.00  per  too, 
$3  5  oo  per  iooo.  If  wanted  by 
Parcel  Post,  add  6  cts.  per  doz.  for 
postage. 

The  above  is  but  one  o 


PORCELAIN  REF R 

ity,  snow-white  food  compartments 
front  one  piece  o«  genuine,  solid 
war”  with  full  rounded  corners. 

Immaculately  clean  and  stay  clean 
:s,  crevices  or  lurking  places  for 
ns  or  decaying  food, 
fonroe  is  a  handsome,  expertly- 
fetinie  refrigerator  for  'Particular 
tint  is  100%  efficient  in  all  re 
’  essentials.  Endorsed  by  Good 
nine  Institute  and  National  House- 


MONROE 

REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
44  Benson  St., 
Lockland,  O. 

Write  for  the  complete 
Monroe  Book  today. 


Indorsed  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute 


30  DAYS  HOME 


iii  r  (•*•••  i 
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House  &  Garden 


At  the 
Turn  of 
the 

Faucet 

Running  Water 

The  one  city '  convenience  that 
changes  your  cburttry  house  into  a 
modern  home  is  ,||nmng  water — at 
the  turn  of  the  raujdet.  You  can 
have  an  abundarjl:j||iftpply  with  a 


WATER  SI 


.  SYSTEMS 

s  are  made  to 


Kewanee  StaHId 
meet  your  indiyjiqiliyt'i'^'quirements 
— no  matter  Wffljvj  large!  or  small  your 
home  or  where  ' 


Kewanee  fliiemri 
tem  is  a  confiplejtje! 
engine,  gener$U 
switchboard!  jlM 

Write  fon|f 

Running  \V, 
and  Sewage! 

KEWANEE  P. 

(Formerly 

401  So.  Fra 


[jMhting  Sys- 
fi  in  itself — 
iries  and 
#286. 

lletins  on 
Lighting 
Systems. 

ill 

T1L1TIES  CO. 
ewanee.  III. 


pm,p 
|  ^ 


Save 
One  Man! 

Would  it  help  you 
in  the  spring  rush 
to  save  one  man  in 
putting  on  the  dor¬ 
mant  spray?  Use  — — ■■■  - 

SCALECIDE” —  one  lead  of  hose  will 
spray  as  many  as  two  with  lime-sulphur. 
And  you  do  better  work — destroy  San  Jose 
scale,  also  control  leaf  curl,  apple  canker, 
collar  rot,  bud  moth,  case  bearer,  leaf  rol¬ 
ler,  pear  psylla,  etc. 

SCALECIDE”is  pleasant  to  handle — will 
not  injure  hands  or  eyes  nor  remove  hair 
from  horses.  Spraying  pump  runs  in  oil — 
lasts  much  longer.  Sold  on  Money  Back 
Basis.  Send  at  once  for  booklet  No.  14. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  M’f 3 'g  Chemists 
50  Church  Street  Dept.  2  New  York 


(TlRONACEi 

GARDE  N  TOOLS  ® 

Answer  the  “war  gardener's" 
big  question:  How  can  I  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  food  in  spare 
moments  ?  How  meet  increased 
costs  and  war  taxes? 

Iron  Age 

Easy  to  push,  fast, 
thorough,  low  in 
cost.  Opens  and 
covers  furrow  for 
seed  and  fertilizer. 
Cultivates  wide  or 
narrow  rows.  Turns 
soil  and  covers 
scratch  foods  in 
l  poultry  yards.  3  0 
other  Iron  Age  Com¬ 
binations.  Send  for 
free  booklet  today, 
and  learn  how  to  garden  the  modern,  easy  way. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  64S,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Selected  Spring  Publications 


A  Wonderful  Art  Work 

JOSEPH  PENNELL’S 

PICTURES  OF 
WAR  WORK  IN 
AMERICA 

I  J5  plates.  Lithograph  on 
cover.  $2.00  net 

Reproductions  of  a  series 
of  lithographs  of  Munition 
Work  s,  Shipyards,  etc., 
made  by  him  with  the  per¬ 
mission  and  authority  of  the 
U.  S.  Government.  With 
Notes  and  an  Introduction 
by  the  artist.  It  has  been 
given  few  men,  outside  of 
the  armed  services,  to  see 
what  is  being  done  by 
Munition  Plants.  These 
drawings  are  a  permanent 
record  of  the  remarkable 
activities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Pennell’s  lead¬ 
ership,  both  in  black  and 
white  illustrations  and  in 
lithography,  is  nowhere  bet¬ 
ter  shown  than  in  this 
series.  This  book  is  truly 
an  art  “masterpiece”  and 
those  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  origi¬ 
nal  lithographs  will  prize 
these  splendid  reproduc¬ 
tions. 

LEADERSHIP 
AND  MILITARY 
TRAINING 

By  LIEUT.-COL.  L.  C. 
ANDREWS,  U.  S.  A. 

Fits  the  pocket.  Limp 
leather  $2.00  net.  Limp 
cloth  $ 1. 00  net 

Leadership  is  the  indispensable 
quality  to  advancement  in  the 
army.  Thousands  of  officers  will 
be  needed.  This  is  practically  the 
only  American  book  that  gives 
practical  advice  on  how  to  han¬ 
dle  men,  how  to  train  them  and 
how  to  enthuse  them  with  the 
discipline  and  morale  necessary — 
prepared  for  beginners  and 
civilians. 

RELIGIONS 
OF  THE  PAST  AND 
PRESENT 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  A.  MONT¬ 
GOMERY.  $2.50  net. 

Is  an  authoritative  yet  popu¬ 
lar  account  of  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  religions  from  the  viewpoint 
that  the  religion  of  each  people 
has  presented  the  highest  ideals 
of  that  people.  The  authors  are 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Re¬ 
ligious  History  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

By  the  Author  of  "WHAT  MEN 
LIVE  BY” 

THE  TRAINING 
and  the  REWARDS 
of  the  PHYSICIAN 

By  RICHARD  C.  CABOT, 
M.D.  $1.25  net. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Training 
Series.  The  author  treats  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  fresh,  vigorous  fashion 
that  will  appeal  not  only  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  doctors,  but  also  to 
the  public  in  general. 


THE  APPLE-TREE  GIRL 

The  Story  of  “Little  Miss  Moses,”  Who  Led  Herself 
Into  the  Promised  Land 

By  GEORGE  WESTON 

Frontispiece  in  color  and  5  other  illustrations. 
Decorated  cloth.  In  a  sealed  packet.  $1.00  net. 

Altogether  winning,  bright  and  lovable  Charlotte 
Marlin  carves  a  career  out  of  practically  nothing. 
She  planned  a  great  campaign  to  overcome  her  un¬ 
fortunate  environment:  including  nothing  less  than 
three,  what  seemed  at  the  time,  impossible  sums. 
First:  How  Can  I  Make  Everybody  Like  Me? 
Second:  How  Can  I  Become  Famous?  Third:  How 
Can  I  Marry  a  Millionaire?  Her  method  of  ac¬ 
complishing  her  sums  will  amuse  and  delight  you 
as  it  did  the  honest  Dr.  Kennedy  and  the  rich 
Perry  Graham.  A  charming  tale  in  which  pluck 
and  originality  prove  the  winning  cards. 

VICKY  VAN 

By  CAROLYN  WELLS 

Frontispiece  and  jacket  in  color  by  Gayle  Hoskins. 
$1-35  net. 

Versatile  Miss  Wells  has  hit  the  high  spot  in  this 
fascinating  detective  yarn.  There  is  humor  and 
love,  thrills  and  a  real  mystery.  We  have  read 
“Curved  Blades”  and  liked  it,  “The  Mark  of  Cain” 
and  liked  it,  but  “VICKY  VAN”  beats  them  all. 
Fleming  Stone,  the  master  detective,  now  ably  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  irrepressible  Fibsy,  the  office  boy  who 
played  his  part  so  well  in  the  famous  “Mark  of 
Cain”  case,  is  put  upon  the  trail.  The  complexi¬ 
ties  of  heart  and  justice  seem  interminable;  suddenly 
the  denouement  is  sprung.  You  are  baffled  and 
always  amused  by  the  brilliance  of  the  yarn. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE 
BAGDAD  RAILWAY 

The  Story  of  Asia  Minor  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
Present  Conflict 

By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

14  illustrations  and  a  map.  Cloth,  $ 1.30  net. 

In  the  words  of  President  Wilson,  the  Bagdad 
Railway  is  “the  heart  of  the  matter”  of  the  present 
conflict.  This  is  a  war  book  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  by  an  authority  on  Eastern  civilization. 
It  is  the  story  of  Asia  Minor  and  its  relation  to  the 
present  conflict.  Serious  students  of  the  problems 
of  the  war  will  find  in  it  a  complete  survey  of  the 
situation  in  the  Near  East. 

The  Only  Book  on  This  Exquisite  Flower 

THE  BOOK  of  the  PEONY 

By  Mrs.  Edward  Harding 

44  illustrations  ( 20  in  full  color  from  autochromes  and  24 
half-tones  from  photographs) .  Handsome  octavo,  $ 6.00  net. 

This  book,  by  an  expert,  covers  the  whole  subject.  The 
suggestions  on  purchasing  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
beginner.  There  are  simple  and  explicit  directions  for  planting 
(time,  places  and  method),  cultivating,  fertilizing  and  propa¬ 
gating.  In  addition,  there  are  very  valuable  lists,  charts, 
tables  and  map. 

The  Standard  Book  on  Rose  Growing 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF 
OUTDOOR  ROSE  GROWING 

By  George  C.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Garden  Edition.  Containing  36  illustrations  (16  in  color). 
Decorated  cloth.  Octavo.  Also  bound  in  water-  and  acid- 
proof  cloth  for  use  in  the  field.  $2.00  net. 

This  edition  will  be  found  of  great  practical  help  in  the 
garden.  It  is  a  handy  octavo  size. 

J-  ,^°race  McFarland,  editor  of  the  “American  Rose  An¬ 
nual,  says: 

So  far  as  I  know,  yours  (Mr.  Thomas’s)  is  the  only 
impartial,  definite,  and  well-recorded  rose  trial  garden  in  the 
United  States  which  is  at  all  inclusive  in  the  scope  of  its 
varieties. 

DE  LUXE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

.  ^his  neJY  printing  contains  a  number  of  new  illustrations  1 
in  color  There  are  96  in  color  and  20  in  black  and  white  I 
Handsomely  bound  octavo,  in  a  box.  $6  00  net  \ 
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J.  B.  LIPP1NCOTT  COMPANY  fS&iiliSiS 


T  F  you  are  planning  to  build  or  expect  to 
1  remodel  your  home  give  comfort  and  com¬ 
pleteness  first  consideration  by  installing 

The  “MINNEAPOLIS”  Klator 

Takes  complete  charge  of  the  drafts  and  l^1] 
dampers  of  any  style  of  heating  plant. 

Sold,  installed  and  guaranteed  by  til©  c 
heating  trade  everywhere.  ^ 

Write  Us  for  Booklet 
MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR  CO. 
2700  Fourth  Ave.,  So.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

What  Makes  a  Home? 

Our  little  Book 
HOME  and  the 
FIREPLACE 

gives  a  full  explanation 

Why  the  Fireplace 
Is  Important 

is  delightfully  inter¬ 
esting  and  of  Intense 
Value.  A  copy  Free 
on  request. 

COLONIAL 

FIREPLACE  COMPANY 

4613  W.12lh  ST.,  CHICAGO 


“Colonial  Way  F  i  re  ■ 
places”  and  “Everything 
for  the  Fireplace” 


- 


HOWARD  STUDIOS ^ 

Francis  Howard,  Pres. 

7  W .  47th  Sl.,New  York  City 

Benches.  Pedestals,  Fonts.  Vases  , 

EXPERTS 

Send  50  cents  jor  catalogue 
MARBLE  STONE  TERRA  COTTA 


ORIGINATORS 

of  smart  designs  in 

WILLOW  FURNITURE 

suitable  for  all-year  use.  Only  finest 
imported  willow  used — now  very  rare. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

MINNET  &  CO. 

Lexington  Ave.,  bet.  40th  &  41st  Sts. 

New  York  City 


The  ANTIQUE 
SHOP 


LaPLACE 

Importer  Objects  of  Art,  Curios,  Rare  Old  Crystals 
and  Sheffield  Plate,  Period  Furniture — ancient  and 
faithful  copies. 


242  Fifth  Ave. 

near  W.  28th  St„N.Y, 
Daniel  Adams,  Mgr. 


11  East48th  St. 

near  Fifth  Ave. 
R.H.Kingsbury.Mgr. 


LUTT0N  GREENHOUSES 

excel  in  Attractiveness,  Efficiency, 
and  Durability.  Let  us  explain  why. 

Wm.  H.  Lutton  Co., 

Modern  Greenhouses  of  all  Types  and  Sizes 
Conservato  ries 
Garden  Frames 


April,  1918 
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Garden  Insurance 


In  Knowing 
WHEN, 
WHERE 
and 

WHAT 
You  Planted. 


Labels  are -the  “systematizers 
that  help  you  keep  track  of 
your  Garden,  and  here  you  have 
a  complete  assortment  of  more 
than  300  GARDEN  LABELS 
from  the  little  3^-inch  copper- 
wired  one  for  marking  individ¬ 
ual  trees,  shrubs  or  plants,  to 
the  big  12-inch  Label  for  mark¬ 
ing  Garden  rows,  —  indeed,  a 
Label  for  every  purpose  and 
two  marking  pencils. 

Also  you  must  have  straight  rows  in 
the  Garden  for  straight  rows  grow  better, 
look  better,  and  “work”  easier  with  the 
gain  in  space  that  comes  with  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement.  So  in  this  same  box  you  will 
find  coiled  ioo  feet  of  the  VERY  B ESI 
BRAIDED  COTTON  GARDEN  LINE. 

The  LABELS,  GARDEN  LINE  and 
PENCILS  are  very  substantially  and  at¬ 
tractively  packed  in  a  hardwood  box. 

A  MOST  ACCEPTABLE,  USEFUL 
AND  UNIQUE  GIFT. 

The  Price  is  $3.75:  All  Delivery  Charges  Paid. 
C.  H.  GORDINIER  Troy,  N.  Y. 


.  -  " 


AMERICAN- 
GROWN  TREES 


OUR  stocks  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  are 
not  curtailed  by  the  stoppage 
of  foreign  shipments.  We 
sell  Andorra-grown. 

Catalog  on  request. 


ANDORRA  NURSERIES 


Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 

Box  120,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.,  Penna. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 
Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  B,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


T  oope’s  F  orcing  F  rame 


For  raising  early 
vegetables,  flow¬ 
ers,  &c.;  also 
Propagators  for 
growing  seeds, 
&c.  Send  for  list. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL 
APPLIANCE  CO., 

143  Federal  St..  Boston 


A  Water  Garden  Is  Easily  Made 


Water  gardens  possess  a  pecwliar 
charm,  and  are  easy  to  make  AH  you 
need  is  a  small  pool  or  tub,  water, 
sunlight— and  Trlcker  s  plants. 

Water  Lilies  and  Water  Plants  (my 
1918  Catalogue)  shows  rare  sorts  in 
their  natural  colors ;  tells  how  to  build 
a  pool,  and  care  for  the  plants.  Send 
for  a  copy. 

WILLIAM  TRICKER 


Box  G, 


Arlington,  N.  J 


It  isn’t  a  Palace 
Nor  is  it  a  Shack 


WE  have  more  than  twenty-five  feet  frontage 
but  still  we’re  pretty  close  to  our  neighbors. 
Just  the  same,  people  will  stop  to  admire  our 
house.  Architecturally  it  isn’t  extraordinary. 
What  makes  them  do  it? 


The  lawn.  If  we  ever  had  good  judgment  it  was  when  we 
decided  to  invest  in  a  few  plants  and  shrubs.  The  founda¬ 
tions  needed  something  badly.  Our  clothes  line  and  garage, 
visible  from  the  street,  looked  better  hidden. 

Moon’s  Nurseries  were  called  on.  They  were  very  kind. 
First  their  catalogue.  Then  many  helpful  hints  on  what  best 
suited  our  particular  stone  foundation.  Moon’s  even  showed 
us  how  to  make  our  lawn  look  much  bigger  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  plants.  The  cost  wasn  t  much,  and  it  has 
immeasurably  improved  the  appearance  and  value  of  our 
property. 

We  know  they  can  and  will  help  you  if  you  will  ask.  Moon  s  have  a 
tree  or  plant  for  every  place  and  purpose.  This  is  Spring  planting 
time.  Write  for  Catalogue  B-4.” 


THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

Nurserymen 

MORRISVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

On  the  Lincoln  Highway— Midway  between  New  Y ork  and  Philadelphia 


Every  day  of  every  season  of  the  year  McHugh  has  timely  and  attrac¬ 
tive  things  to  add  a  new  note  of  joy  in  your  home. 

No  catalogue.  McHugh  furniture  and  decorative  things  can  be  seen 

only  kt  our  shop. 


JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  &  SON 

^  „  _ _ omn  PUT 


The  HOUSE  of  the  UNUSUAL 


9  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


ifO LA 


Full  weight — 
Galvanized 


—  Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
J  for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 


T  f,  kvvstone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  iinex- 
?«#%!'  Soldb y Ye ad  i  ng deal e rs . 

tor  Roofing  Tin  Plates,  bend  tor  I 


for ~Roo fine  Tin  Plates.  Send  tor  "Beftef  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Every  American  Fence 
Expresses 
A  Personality 


OUR  fences  are  not  con¬ 
tent  to  just  “surround 
property."  They  aim  to  ex¬ 
press  distinctly,  the  motif 
that  reflects  itself,  in  the 
home  and  grounds. 

To  you,  whose  feeling 
for  the  “eternal  fitness  of 
things”  does  not  comfort¬ 
ably  brook  even  a  fence  as 
a  “non-conformist,”  the 
wide  range  of  expressive 
American  Fences  which 
you  may  select  from,  will 

appeal  to  you. 

From  the  strictly  practical 
standpoint,  these  thoroughly 
well-made  fences,  will  fulfil 
your  most  exacting  require¬ 
ments.  They  will  effectually 
protect  and  remain  free  from 
repair  needs  practically  in¬ 
definitely. 

Send  us  a  brief  description 
of  the  location  you  desire  to 
fence.  Our  Service  Department 
will  then  at  once  make  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  most  logical 
meeting  of  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  Suggestions  chat 
will  be  accompanied  by  illustra¬ 
tions  and  prices. 

This  Advisory  Service  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  of  charge  or  obliga¬ 
tion. 

Our  Book  of  Fences  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 


American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 


100  Church  St. 


New  York  City 


Irises,  Peonies,  Hardy  Plants 
Japanese  Garden  Specialties 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  1917-18  Catalogue 
Over  600  fine  Varieties  of  Irises 


-w  .  ,  n  A  1970  Montreal  Avt 

Rainbow  Oardens  st.  Paul,  Minn. 


All  Done  Within  Your  Roor 


Outside  shutters  opened  and  closed,  bowed  i 
any  position  and  locked,  without  raising  sa* 
or  screen  if  you  use  the 


MALLORY  SHUTTER  WORKER  ?&z&V'om 

No  trouble  in  wind  or  storm — no  banging  i 
breaking  of  slats— does  away  with  the  usu 
annoyances  of  old-fash¬ 


ioned  fixtures  and  only 
costs  a  trifle  more. 


Thousands  in  use.  en- 
dorsed  by  architects,  -v7 
Easily  put  on  any  kind 
of  new  or  old  dwelling. 
Drop  us  a  postal  now 
for  full  information  and 
get  all  the  benefit  of 
your  outside  shutters. 


Mallory  Manufacturing  Co. 

255  Main  Street 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


Simply  turn  the  handl 
to  adjust  shutters  - 
automatically  loekee 
in  any  position^ 
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THE  DOG 
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VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  “ONE  MAN ”  Dog 

jClassiest,  bravest  dog  bred.  THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home,  city,  country,  auto.  IDEAL  WITH  CHILDREN, 
dependable,  trustworthy ,  splendid  companion,  romping  playmate.  Matchless  watch  and  stock  dog.  Endorsed  as  unsur¬ 
passed  all  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  Rainey.  Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply  affectionate  and  true 
as  steel. 

VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees  healthy 
hardy,  absolutely  free  from  distemper,  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.  CLASSY,  COBBY,  UPSTANDING  STOCK 
thoroughbred,  pedigreed,  registered,  certified. 

The  Kind  of  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 

II  E  OFFER:  (1)  Healthy,  hardy,  active,  thoroughbred,  rolypoly,  comical  loving  puppies,  male,  female  or  unrelated  pairs.  (2)  Grown  or  partly 
grown  male  or  female  dogs  or  unrelated  pair  for  breeding.  (3)  A  splendid  bitch  already  served  by  our  magnificent  stud.  We  quarantee  prompt 
Amerfca  and  abroad6^  anyw^ere  on  eartd>  sincere  dealings  and  satisfaction.  We  ship  to  every  state  in  the  Union,  all  over  Canada  and  South 

AT  STUD  Brainy,  Brawny  Noble  Upstanding  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  Kootenai  Chinook  (the  only  American  bred  international 

and  return^H^D^rWAT  m  the  w°r'd)-  Fee  $25-  Also  puppies  out  of  this  dog.  Simply  express  your  bitch  to  Weston,  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred 
a  cl  returned.  L  escnptwe  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Also  stud  card .  Absolutely  limitless  references. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIH^  i  .  ,  ,i  VIBERT  AIREDALE  KENNELS,  Box  14A,  Weston,  New  Jersey  Phone  Bound  Brook,  397 


PEKINGESE 

Fifty  grown  dogs  and  puppies,  all  ages,  colors, 
large  number  imported.  Many  ••sleeve"  speci¬ 
mens.  All  Champion  bred  and 
selected  from  the  first.  Kennels  of 
Europe  and  America.  Some  as  low  as 
$25.  Write  for  descriptions  and  pictures 
MRS.  H.  A.  BAXTER 
GREAT  NECK,  L.I.  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
Tel.  418  Tel.1236  Vanderbill 


The  most  beautiful  Thor¬ 
ough-bred  White  Scotch 
Collies  in  the  World 

Photos  and  prices  on  request. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No.  457 

THE  SHOMONT 
Monticello  Iowa 


Airedales !  Airedales ! 

Puppies  and  grown  stock  on  hand.  A  very  attractive 
seven  months  old  dog  puppy,  correct  type  and  best  of 
breeding,  good  stud  or  show  prospect,  a  grand  pal  or 
guard.  Price  $40  and  worth  it.  Several  nice  young 
puppies  between  two  and  four  months  at  $25. 


CONTROVERSEY  KENNELS, 


Monroe,  Ct. 


POLICE  DOGS 

Puppies  a  Specialty 


Ask 

for 

Illustrated 

Booklet 

PALISADE 

KENNELS 

Box  14 

East  Killingly, 
Conn. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


Finest  dogs  ever  bred  for  the 
house,  country  or  farm. 

I  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

To  Responsible  Parties. 

->  O  NS  4  2 


MU/  ™ _ wearria  lo 

F  Brayvent  Kennels 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS 

The  Aristocratic  Companion  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

Ch.  Khotni  O'Valley  Farm,  the  most  famous  son  of  Zyclon  of  Perchina  and  Laskv  of 
Arkansas  Valley,  one  of  the  greatest  sons  of  Ch.  Lasky,  at  Stud.  Puppies  from  these 
sires  usually  for  sale.  Prices  on  request. 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY  KENNELS,  D.  C  Davis,  Owner,  CIMMARON,  KANSAS 


HOW  ABOUT  THAT  DOG  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  ? 


Alert  Airedales,  whiskered  Wire  Hairs,  pro¬ 
tective  Police  dogs,  sturdy  Scottish  Terriers 
and  the  like  for  out-doors ;  perky  Poms,  bound¬ 
ing  Bostons,  or  pompous  Pekingese  for  house 
pets.  Our  stock  of  all  the  popular  varieties  is 
the  largest  in  New  York. 

A  legion  of  satisfied  customers  is  our  best  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

COLONIAL  DOG  MART  43  Wes,T4f.thB^enV^3e5w  Y°rk 

NEW  YORK’S  LARGEST  DOG  SHOP 


"H 


ANCHOR  POST 

Kennel  Yard  Enclosures 

Pasture  Fences — Stock  Paddocks — Poultry 
Run  Enclosures — Piggery  Enclosures,  etc. 

We  are  specialists  in  designing  and 
building  modern  fences  and  enclosures 
of  all  kinds,  for  live  stock,  dogs,  poul¬ 
try  and  game.  Owners  of  farms  and 
country  estates  will  find  our  Catalogue 
interesting  reading. 

Write  for  special  Catalog  H.  51 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

165  Broadway  New  York 

?°ST°Rti!r79vr  AD.'feAAO :  PHILADELPHIA— Real  Estate 
Trust  Bldg  ;  HARTFORD— 902  Mam  Street;  CLEVELAND— 
Guardian  Bldg.;  ATLANTA— Empire  Bldg. 


Snow  White  Esquimo  Puppies 

The  smartest,  handsomest  and  cutest  dogs 
on  earth.  Natural  trick  dogs  and  very  com¬ 
ical.  Just  the  tiling  for  children,  playful, 
harmless  as  a  kitten  and  very  affectionate. 
Always  full  of  “Pepp.”  My  puppies  are  not 
raised  in  a  city  back  yard,  or  crowded  ken¬ 
nels.  but  on  a  Kansas  farm.  They  are  full 
of  vigor  and  the  picture  of  health.'  Send  5c 
in  stamps  for  illustra'ed  catalog  on  these 
popular  dogs.  Terms  liberal.  Will  ship  on 
approval  to  responsible  parties.  Guarantee 
safe  delivery  anywhere. 

THE  BROCKWAY  KENNEL,  Baldwin,  Kansas 


America’s 
Pioneer 
Oog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by  the 
Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


THE  POULTKY  YAKD 
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RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

LINE  B  R  E  D— T  RAP-NESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red.  1“  “strlcTy 

tifically  line  bred  away  from  Jind  *°r  ' JSSfJeL?  ESsThariTgtolSSiTS  hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large. 

^rLst'blrnYnrrfd  mffe’s,  thems^v'es  on. “f  trap-nested  hens  '  Fertile,  strong  hatchab^e  large, 

upno  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated  trios  and  breeding  pens. 

We  ship  all  over  IT.  S„  Canada,  and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to  State  and  U.  S.  Institutions.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders  now  booking.  Mating  booklet  and  prices  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  14,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


ANCHOR  POST 

Poultry  Run  Fences 

These  Modern  Fences  are  used  and 
endorsed  by  a  large  number  of  the  fore- 
most  poultry  raisers,  who  recognize  their 
marked  superiority  to  any  ordinary  form 
of  fence.  They  are  practically  indestruc¬ 
tible,  may  be  made  rat  and  vermin-proof, 
and  make  it  easier  to  keep  the  birds  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

Write  for  Catalog  H.  51  describing  them  in  detail 


IRON  WORKS 

New  York 

BOSTON-79  Milk  Street;  PHILADELPHIA— Real  Estate 
Trust  Bldg  '  HARTFORD— 902  Mam  Street;  CLEVELAND— 
Guardian  Bldg.;  ATLANTA— Empire  Bldg. 


ANCHOR  POST 

165  Broadway 


If  you  want  fertile  eggs  next 
Spring  buy  now 

We  offer  Silver,  Golden,  Ringneck,  Formosan,  Lady 
Amherst  China,  White,  Mongolian,  Reeves,  Swinhoe, 
Versicolor,  Elliott,  Impeyan,  Soemmernng,  Man¬ 
churian  Eared,  Peacock,  Melanotus  and  Prince 
Wales  Quail.  Also  all  five  varieties  of  peafowl.  Wild 
Turkey?  Japanese  Silkies  and  Longtails,  Crane,  Swan, 
Mandarin,  Mallard,  Black,  Formosan  Teal  and  other 
varieties  of  duck.  .  S.  C  Buff  Orpington  and 
Reds  Crested,  Ring  and  other  varieties  of  doves. 
Deer,  Jack  Rabbits.  Send  SO  cents  in  stamps  for  color- 

CHILEs'&CO.  -  MT.  STERLING,  KY, 


POULTRY  TRUTHS 


Tells  how  to  make  your 
chickens  pay.  The  U.S. 

_  _ -  Government  asks  that 

poultry  meat  be  substituted  for  red  meat.  How  many 
pounds  will  you  raise?  (let  this  book,  it  tells  you  how. 
The  book,  and  a  full  year's  subscription  to  Everybody  s 
Poultry  Magazine,  America’s  foremost  llol)lntr  '.'ll’'lt'!^ 
$1.00.  Trial.  3  1110.,  sub.  to  magazine  alone,  10  eta  3  years 
numbers  I  sub  $1.00.  Order  now.  EVEKYBOLn  o 
POULTRY  MAGAZINE  PUB.  CO.,  Box  A-9.  Hanover,  Pa. 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc. 

Naturalist 

“Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary 
to  an  Ostrich” 


Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

l  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer  in 
land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the  most 
extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc.,  Naturalist 

Box  H.  Darien,  Conn. 


Homestead  Silver  Campines 


First  Prize  Cock.  Palace 
Show,  1916 


The  Vigorous  Strain 

HOMESTEAD  —  The 
Word  that  DOMI¬ 
NATES  in  the  world 
of  Campines. 

Our  beautiful  new  cata¬ 
logue  will  give  you  full  de¬ 
scription  and  history  of 
this  remarkable  breed  of 
fowl.  Price,  15  cents. 

Homestead  Campine  Farms 

Boi  H-G  Waylaod,  Maaa. 


TRADE  MARK  REG  U S.RAT.OFF 


MOVE  YOUR  POULTRY  YARD  WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT 
IT  BY  USING  “BUFFALO”  PORTABLE  POULTRY  RUNWAYS. 


PORTABLE, 


This  new  fencing  system 
enables  you  to  make  any  size 
yard  desired  and  move  it  to 
other  locations  at  will.  To 
erect  simply  push  legs  into  the 
ground. 

Substantially  constructed  from  W2  inch  Diamond 
mesh  heavy  galvanized  wire  fabric  and  |a'va"l“d 
round  iron  frames  with  one  inch  galvanized  Hexagon 
Netting  along  the  bottom,  twelve  inches  high,  btrong 
and  durable  and  its  portable  feature  makes  it  readily 
adaptable  for  fencing  in  young  chicks  or  ducklings  as 
well  as  grown  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  etc.  Also  used 
to  advantage  for  enclosing  small  vegetable  garden 
plots,  dog  runways,  etc. 

Made  in  standard  size  sections  as  follows; 

PRICE  EACH  SECTION 

7  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  high  ......••••••  *3.75 

2  ft.  6  In.  long  by  5  ft.  high,  (gate)  ....  1  <>» 

8  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  high . f 

6  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  high . 

Plus  10%  to  the  above  prices 
f.  o.  b.  Buffalo 

These  prices  arc  effective  April  1st.  1918,  “<\w“h1™d°from  stock 
sisting  of  six  sections  or  more.  Above  sizes  can  be  »  PPea  nloney 
immediately.  Special  sizes  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Don't 

order,  check.  New  York  Draft  or  currency  by  registered ^  mail  NOW.  i^ 
delay,  freight  conditions  are  bad  and  delay  in  oidermg  may 

y°Our  bookletNo.  (17  HH  will  be  sent  upon  muestmth  six  cents  m^00^1, 
postage.  A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  tins  y 


Enlarged  View 


oruer  wm  convince  juu.  t/i 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  COMPANY 


(Formerly  Scheeler’s  Sons) 


475  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG’S 

PORTABLE 

POULTRY  and 
PIGEON  HOUSES 

Cheaper  than  you  can  build. 
Write  now  for  our  free  booklet 
showing  30  different  cuts.  We  tell  you  how  to 

raise  your  own  meat  and  eggs.  Write  today,  it.  C. 

YOUNG  CO.,  18  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


No.  o  Poultry  House 


111 
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Setting  Coops 


jzt 


Pigeon  House 


NOW  more  than  ever  you  must  get  the  vent  best  re¬ 
sults  from  your  poultry.  Hodgson  Poultry  Houses 
will  increase  your  production.  They  pre  designed 
scientifically— extremely  sanitary  and  Perfectly  emu¬ 
lated.  Send  for  a  Hodgson  Poultry  catalog  in  which 
you’ll  find  pictures,  plans  and  prices  of  all  kinds  oi 


pet  stock  houses.  When  you  buy.  the  houses  are  sent 
to  you  in  painted,  fitted  sections  which  can  be  put  to¬ 
gether  quickly. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room326  , 116  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass.— 6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


Hnnr.SON  PORTABLE  HOUSES. 
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Uncle  Sam 
Gives  Warning 

In  a  recent  bulletin,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
this  warning  against  the  serious 
danger  of  keeping  perishable 
foods  without  proper  refrigera¬ 
tion  : 

“No  matter  how  carefully 
milk  is  handled  between  the 
farm  and  home,  or  how  pure  it 
is  when  delivered  —  it  will 
quickly  become  an  undesirable 
food  if  carelessly  handled  in 
the  home.  Milk  must  be  kept 
cool  to  prevent  the  bacteria 
from  multiplying.  If  left  for 
only  a  short  time  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat  it  will  spoil.” 


Sanitary  Refrigerators 

keep  milk  and  all  perishable  foods 
fresh,  healthful  and  free  from  taint 
or  odors. 

The  McCRAY  System  insures  a 
constant  circulation  of  cold,  dry,  puri¬ 
fied  air  through  every  food  compart¬ 
ment,  which  refrigerates  perfectly. 
Germs,  bacteria  and  microbes  cannot 
live  in  this  cold,  dry  air. 

Any  McCRAY  Refrigerator  can  be 
arranged  with  outside  door  for  icing 
from  the  side  or  rear  porch.  This 
permits  the  milkman  to  put  the  milk 
on  the  ice  immediately — it  also  keeps 
the  iceman  with  his  muddy  tracks  out¬ 
side  your  kitchen  and  relieves  you 
entirely  of  this  annoyance. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  which  illustrates 
and  describes  a  great  variety  of  stock  sizes  for 
every  requirement — ranging  in  price  from  $40 
up.  Special  sizes  are  built  to  order  for  particular 
requirements  or  to  match  the  interior  finish. 
Write  for  it  NOW — before  you  forget. 

No.  93  for  Residences 

No.  62  for  Meat  Markets 

No.  71  for  Grocers  and  Delicatessens 

No.  51  for  Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Clubs 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATORCO. 

816  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Salesrooms  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Roses  and 
Recreation 

Success  in  war  demands  unflag¬ 
ging  optimism.  You’ll  find  the 
quiet  joys  of  rose  growing  a  wel¬ 
come  relief  from  war-time  cares. 
These  beautiful  blossoms  are  elo¬ 
quent  of  peace,  home  and  harmony — - 
they  bring  healing  to  the  heart.  Read 

“How  to  Grow  Roses 

— a  wonderfully  compact  and  helpful  booklet 
of  32  pages  that  tells  how  to  fertilize,  plant, 
prune  and  spray  Roses ;  how  to  make  them 
grow  and  bloom.  And  it  gives  a  useful  “Calen¬ 
dar  of  Operations".  With  this  booklet,  you 
need  also  our  84-page 

1918  Floral  Guide 

It  is  profusely  illustrated — a  veritable  feast  of 
beauty  to  the  rose  lover.  It  lists  and  describes 
nearly  40(1  of  the  “Best  Roses  for  America". 
Suggests  Roses  for  every  climate  and  guaran¬ 
tees  all  to  grow  and  bloom.  About  one  hundred 
are  marked  with  a  to  make  selection  easy. 
We  will  send  you  “How  to  Grow  Roses”, 

1918  Floral  Guide  and  return  coupon  wortli  25c 
on  your  first  $1  order  for  plants — 

All  T  for  Iflr  Send  for  them  todav. 

rtll  J  IUI  1UL.  planting  time  is  near  at  hand. 


Y^EST  GROVE 


ONARD  * 
&  Jones  Co. 


Box  126,  Pa. 
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Charles  M. 
Baker, 
Architect, 
Boston 


Finished 
with 
Cabot3  s 
Old 

Virginia 

White 


Cabot’s  Old  Virginia  White  “  Whitewash-white  ” 

Old  Virginia  White  has  real  distinction.  It  is  a  softer  but  brighter 
white  than  paint,  and  its  texture  is  essentially  different.  It  is  as  hand¬ 
some  as  new  whitewash  and  as  lasting  as  paint — though  cheaper.  It 
has  the  genuine  old  Colonial  effect,  and  when  combined  with 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

on  the  roof  the  result  is  so  thoroughly  harmonious  and  distinguished  that  your  house 
is  sure  to  represent  the  latest  and  best  in  exterior  decoration. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  goods  all  over  the  country 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  11  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


YOU  WANT  A  SUCCESSFUL  GARDEN 


and  the  right  fertilizer  is  half  the  battle — 
(you  can’t  get  more  out  of  your  soil  than 
you  put  into  it). 


Send  25c  for 
this  carefully- 
packed  sample 
(making  2  gal. 
of  fertilizer) 
and  name  of 
nearby  dealer. 


NITRQ 


FERTILE 


is  a  clean, 
odorless  and  complete 
plant  food,  easy  to  use  and  excep¬ 
tional  in  results.  Test  it  NOW  on 
your  INDOOR  plants — then  use  it 
outdoors  to  produce  luxuriantly 
healthy  grass,  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Note  sample  offer. 


THE  FERTILE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

607  Ellastone  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Horsford’s  If  you  have  a 

g  a  r.  d  e  n  and 
live  where  win¬ 
ters  are  severe 
you  should  ask 
for  Horsford’s 
25th  anniversary  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  hardy 
things  he  grows  up  in 
Vermont.  His  list  offers 
Lilies,  Wild  Flowers, 
Shrubs,  Trees  and 
many  other  Interesting  things  which 
belong  to  the  hardy  garden. 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  the  Horsford 
catalogue  before  placing  your  orders. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  J. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


BIRDS,  our  Garden  Allies 


Rustic  Cedar  Houses,  $1.25  each; 
the  3  for  $3.50.  No  raise  in  price. 

If  wanted  by  Parcel  Post  add 
postage.  Weight  of  3 — 12  lbs. 

A.  P.  GREIM  “Birdville”  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Corbin  Builders7  Hard  ware 

Outlasts  the  building  on  which 
it  is  used  and  gives  satisfactory 
service  every  moment  of  the 
ti  me. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer. 


Indian  Baskets 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  of 
Baskets  that  I  buy  direct  from  Indians 

F.  M.  GILHAM 

Highland  Springs  Lake  County  California 

Wholesale  &  Retail 


SUN  DIALS 

REAl  BRONZt  COLONIAL  DESIGNS 
from  $3.50  Up 

Also  full  line  of  Bird 
Fountains  and  other 
garden  requisites. 

Manufactured  by 

The  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 
71  Portland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog 
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Too  Hard  To  Get — 

Women  Won’t  Waste  Them 

Votes,  we  mean.  Men  often 
do  waste  theirs — they  came  so 
easily.  Where  is  there  un¬ 
biassed  and  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  that  will  assist 
women  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  new  duties  as  voters?  It 
is  in  a  book  called  “THE 
WOMAN  VOTER’S  MANUAL,”  by 
Dr.  S.  E.  Forman  and  Mar¬ 
jorie  Shuler,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap¬ 
man  Catt.  It  is  published  by 
The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  and 
is  sold  by  all  booksellers  for 
a  dollar. 

“THE  WOMAN  VOTER’S  MANUAL” 

explains  what  the  machinery  of 
balloting  is,  tells  the  steps  to  be 
taken  by  the  voter  in  all  kinds  of 
elections,  and  in  general  makes 
the  way  easy  for  any  voter.  It 
supplies  a  background  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  organization  of 
the  government,  the  history  of  the 
chief  political  parties,  and  other 
related  subjects  that  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  citizen,  upon 
whom  the  burden  rests  not  only 
of  voting  but  of  voting  intelli¬ 
gently.  It’s  a  safe  dollar  invest¬ 
ment  for  any  voter.  Buy  it  to¬ 
day. 


fr IRON  ACE 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  gardener's  big  ques¬ 
tions:  How  can  I  grow  plenty  ot 
fresh  vegetables  with  my  limited 
time?  How  can  I-  avoid  backache 
and  drudgery  ?  Use 

IRON  AGE  Z^Drnis 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than  the 
old-fashioned  tools.  A  woman,  boy 
or  girl  can  push  one.  30  combina¬ 
tions  —  easily  adjusted.  Light, 
strong  and  durable.  Prices, 

$4.50  to  $30.00.  Will  help  you  > 
to  cut  the  .  Jy 

high  cost  //  yy 

of  11"ng' 

Write  us  * 
for  free 
booklet 
today. 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  64G,  Grenloch,  N.  J 


117*11  C  J  of  VEGETABLES 
W  ill  OeedS  and  FLOWERS 

be  sown  in  your  garden  this  year? 
You  will  be  pleased  with  the  results 
from  my  seed. 

ROBT.  A.  GIBLIN 

Seedsman-Nurseryman  Nanuel,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GROW  A  BETTER  GARDEN 
with  LESS  WORK  and  TIME 

You  need  not  slave  with  a  hoe.  That’s 
the  hard  work  which  causes  so  many 
garden  failures.  The 

Tools  \  Weeder,  Mulcber 
and  Cultivator 

Makes  gardening  as  easy  as  mowing  a  lawn. 
Cuts  the  weeds  under-ground  and  breaks  the 
k  surface  into  a  porous,  moisture-retaining 
mulch — in  one  operation.  Intensive  cul- 
tivation.  "Best  Weed  Killer  Ever 
Used.”  Cuts  runners.  A  boy  or  girl 
can  work  it.  Has  leaf  guards,  also 
easily  attached  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation.  Send  for  our 


BARKER  <L 


THE  TOBEY  FURNITURE  CO 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

A  REVIVAL 

The  Tobetj  Handmade.  Furniture  is  a. 
revival  of  The  Art  of  furniture  making  of 
the  1  wit  &  and  century 

Each  piece  of  furniture  is  begun,  and 
completed,  by  a  single  artist-  artisan 
This  insures  the  personal  touch  uihich 
gives  the  life  and  soul  one  sees  in. the 
antique  pieces 

A  special  design  for  a  special  plax;e 
is  a  continuous  joy  in  a  beautiful  home 


Hardy 


Barker  Mfg. 
Co. 

Dept.  19 

DavidCity.Neb. 


FARR’S 

Plant  Specialties 

for  Spring  Planting 

Year  after  year  the  hardy  garden  grows  more 
charming  and  valuable  as  the  plants  increase 
in  size  and  blooming  power.  Early  spring  is 
a  desirable  time  for  selecting  and  planting 
most  perennials  and  shrubs. 

In  my  comprehensive  collection  at  Wyomissing  may  be 
found  plants  suitable  for  every  phase  of  gardening— -rock 
plants,  and  those  for  shady  places ;  water  plants ;  plants 
for  the  perennial  and  shrub  border;  individual  specimens 
of  rare  varieties.  A  few  of  these  are  here  noted  to  list 
them  all  would  be  Impossible : 

Irises.  An  unusual  and  distinctive  collection,  including 
many  novelties  of  my  own  raising.  (Awarded  the  Panama- 

Pacific  Gold  Medal.)  ....  -  ,  ,  _ _ 

Peonies.  The  most  complete  collection  of  herbaceous 
and  tree  Peonies  in  the  world. 

Delphiniums;  Phloxes;  Chrysanthemums:  Troll  us. 
Long  Spurred  Aquilegia;  Hardy  Asters;  New  Astilbe, 
Roses;  Dahlias.  .  ,  , 

New  Japanese  and  Asiatic  Shrubs.  Isew  cotoneasters, 
enkianthus,  berberis,  flowering  cherries,  coryolopsis,  etc. 

Lilacs.  Philadelphus,  and  Deutzias.  A  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  Lemoine’s  new  creation. 

Dwarf  Evergreens.  Rare  specimens  for  formal  gardens, 
lawn  groups  and  rock  garden  plantings. 

A  complete  list  of  my  collection  of  Hardy 
Plants  and  Shrubs  will  be  found  in 

Farr’s  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

(Sixth  Edition)  112  pages  of  text,  30  full  page 
illustrations  (13  in  color).  Most  well-informed 
gardeners  have  a  copy,  but  if  you  have  not 
received  it,  or  it  has  been  mislaid,  a  duplicate 
will  be  sent  promptly  on  request. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR— Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

106  Garfield  Ave.  Wyomissing,  Penna. 

Planning  the  Garden.  So  many  have  asked  me  to 
their  gardens  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  form  a  special  ae 
partment  in  charge  of  a  skilled  landscape  designer  and  plantsma  . 
I  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  way  desired  by  off-hand  sug 
gestions  or  by  the  preparation  ot  detailed  plans  for  which  a 
charge  will  be  made. 


CON-SER-TEX 

There  is  no  better  covering  than 

CON-SER-TEX 
Canvas  Roofing 

Above  all  things  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  your  home.  You  are 
always  willing  to  add  to  its  com¬ 
fort  and  coziness — its  security 
and  charm. 

Here’s  an  opportunity  to  make  your 
porch  floors  and  roofs  as  up  to  date 
as  the  interior  of  your  home.  Your 
opportunity  lies  in  the  use  of  CON- 
SER-TEXi  a  scientifically  treated  can¬ 
vas  roofing. 

When  properly  laid  it  lasts  longer 
than  tin  or  shingles.  It  is  much  easier 
and  cheaper  to  lay.  It  is  mildew  proof. 
It  deadens  the  noise  of  the  rain  and 
stops  the  rattle  of  the  wind.  It  lessens 
work  and  the  cost  of  repairs.  The 
heat,  wind  and  rain  of  spring  or  mid¬ 
summer  do  not  affect  it. 

It  adds  charm  and  neatness  to  your 
home  because  it  lies  Hat.  clings  tight 
and  does  the  work.  Generous  sample, 
price  list  and  descriptive  matter  upon 
request.  Write  today. 

Wm.  L.  Barrell  Company 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Distributor: 

Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.. 

430-40  Wells  St. 

California  Distributors: 

Waterhouse  &  Price  Co..  Los  Angeles 
The  Pacific  Building  Material  Co.. 

San  Francisco 


Saves  Coal,  Health,  Furniture 


Brings  Complete  Comfort 


HUMIRAD — Air  Moistener 

Send  for  Circulars 

HUMIRAD  CO.,  INC. 

15  East  40th  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Smoky) 
Fireplaces 

Made  to 
Draw 


No  payment  accepted 
unless  successful. 


Also  expert  ser¬ 
vice  on  general 
chimney  work. 


FREDERICK  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineers  and  Contractors 
219  FultonSt. , Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 

for  the  extensive  estate  or 

modest  _ _ . w— 

country 
home. 

Our  collection  of 
over  1500  models 
includes  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  famous 
fountains,  benches, 
sun-dials,  vases, 
tables,  birdbaths, 
statuary  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  kinds 
of  garden  furni¬ 
ture.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  cata¬ 
logue. 

THE 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

226  Lexington  Av 
New  York 


SPRING  WALL-PAPER  WEEK 


APRIL  22  to  27 


RIGHT  now, in  the  thick  of 
the  Spring  drive  on  dirt, 
when  the  rugs  are  up  and  the 
house  is  disarranged  generally 
— have  those  rooms  re-papered. 

They  need  it.  (You  decided 
that  some  months  back,  re¬ 
member?)  And  Wall-paper 
Week  is  the  logical  time  to 
consult  your  Decorator  or 
Wall-paper  Dealer. 

Right  at  this  time,  his  stock 
of  Wall-paper  is  at  its  best.  His 
line  is  most  complete.  He  has 
made  special  preparations  to 
serve  you  in  a  special  manner 
during  Wall-paper  Week. 


So,  avail  yourself  of  the 
suggestions  that  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  decorating  equips 
him  to  make  so  intelligently. 
Have  him  show  you  the 
season’s  styles  in  Wall-paper. 

Try  to  visualize  this  room  or 
that,  dressed  in  some  particu¬ 
lar  pattern  that  strikes  your 
fancy.  There!  Wouldn’t  the 
library  look  dandy  in  this? 
And — can’t  you  picture  the 
dining-room  in  that? 

New  Wall-paper  is  tonic  to 
winter-weary  rooms.  It  puts 
back  the  smile  on  walls  and 


ceilings  and  furnishings.  It 
refreshes  as  a  change  of  scene 
refreshes. 

Right  now,  determine  to 
have  the  house  re-papered. 
Your  Decorator  or  Wall¬ 
paper  Dealer  can  help  you 
select  new  Wall-paper  that 
will  be  most  appropriate  and 
pleasing. 

April  22d  to  27th  is  Spring 
Wall-paper  Week.  It  will  be 
particularly  advantageous  for 
you  to  attend  to  the  papering 
proposition  during  this  week. 


ALLIED  WALL-PAPER  INDUSTRY 

of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

General  Offices,  1328  Broadway,  Marbridge  Building,  New  York  City 
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ON  S  P 

EVERY  time  you  refurnish  the  house  or 
even  just  one  room  of  it,  you  give  your¬ 
self  a  new  lease  of  life.  For  your  home 
helps  you  to  live  and  your  state  of  mind  de¬ 
pends  very  much  on  its  condition.  Spring 
furnishing  is  just  as  natural  as  buying  yourself 
a  new  frock  and  hat;  it  gives  you  a  new 
environment. 

This  May  number  is  planned  to  suggest  new 
environments  for  the  summer,  and  its  sugges¬ 
tions  run  the  whole  gamut  from  slip  covers  to 
porch  rugs. 

Rarely  has  there  been  assembled  in  one  issue 
of  this  magazine  such  a  variety  of  unusual 
pictures  carrying  so  many  sorts  of  interesting 
and  striking  effects.  There’s  that  article  on 
porches,  there’s  that  Santa  Fe  house  made  of 
logs  and  plaster,  there’s  that  apartment  of  Jack 
Barrymore’s  tucked  away  in  a  city  garret, 
there’s  a  house  with  Capetown  Dutch  archi¬ 
tecture  and  another  especially  designed  for  us 
by  Lewis  Colt  Albro  along  the  lines  of  an 
English  cottage.  On  down  the  schedule  we 
find  an  article  on  hooked  rugs,  which  are  en¬ 
joying  a  popular  revival,  and  a  page  of  un¬ 
usual  well  curbs. 


RING  FURNIS 


Like  a  corner  of  Wales  set  down  in  New 
Jersey — the  rock  garden  in  the  May  issue 


H  I  N  G  S 

In  the  gardening  pages  you  find  a  striking 
rock  garden  that  looks  like  a  corner  of  Wales 
set  down  in  New  Jersey;  an  article  on  the 
flowers  to  plant  in  the  last  minute  garden,  a 
page  of  pictures  showing  the  whole  process  of 
growing  lima  beans  and  another  making  dahlia 
cultivation  easy. 

If  porch  lanterns  are  what  you  want,  here 
they  are.  If  you  plan  to  furnish  a  sleeping 
porch,  here  are  suggestions  from  the  shops.  If 
your  need  is  a  tea  table  for  the  porch  or  a  new 
rug,  a  dozen  different  suggestions  are  on  tap. 

There  are  over  thirty  different  topics  of  in¬ 
terest  in  this  issue.  We  believe  in  the  value  of 
variety  and  the  ability  of  pictures  to  tell  the 
story  with  more  speed  and  certainty  than  a 
lot  of  reading  matter.  Hence  the  constant 
array  of  illustrations,  each  one  hand-picked  for 
its  practical  and  inspirational  value;  hence, 
also,  compacted  text  and  a  quick  turn  of  in¬ 
terest  with  every  turn  of  the  page  from  cover 
to  cover. 

May  we  not,  as  Mr.  Wilson  would  put  it, 
suggest  your  making  sure  that  you  get  this  May 
issue  by  ordering  early  from  your  newsdealer? 
Thank  you. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE  VOGUE 
W.  E.  BECKERLE.  TREASURER.  SUBSCRIP 
$4.00  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES:  SINGLE 
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)N:  $3.00  A  YEAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  COLONIES  AND 

PIES.  2  5  CENTS.  ENTERED  AS  SECOND  CLASS  MATTER  AT  THE 


CONDE  NAST.  PRESIDENT: 
MEXICO;  $3.50  IN  CANADA: 
POST  OFFICE  AT  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Gillies 


A  LIVING  ROOM  of  DISTINCTION 


In  the  home  of  Frederic  C.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  the  well-known  artist,  in  New  York  City,  is  a  spacious  living  room 
that  contains  an  interesting  arrangement  of  old  Chinese  banners  and  Gothic  tapestries  hung  together  on  buff 
tinted  plaster  walls.  Two  tall  Chinese  black  lacquer  screens  cover  one  side  of  the  room.  Black,  brilliantly 
flowered  chintz  slip  covers  are  used  in  combination  with  plain  blue  velour  at  the  windows,  a  black  and  blue 

fabric  on  two  chairs  and  a  faded  red  on  the  davenport 
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YOUR 


COUNTRY  HOUSE  LIVING  ROOM 

Its  Personality  and  Possibilities  for  Decoration — The  Furniture ,  Rugs,  Curtains 
and  Accessories — Nine  Suitable  Color  Schemes 


COSTEN  FITZ-GIBBON 


UNLESS  you  are  utterly  blind  to  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  great  outdoors,  something  of 
its  spirit  will  inevitably  creep  into  the  furnish¬ 
ing  and  decoration  of  your  country  house  living 
room.  Something  of  the  wide,  open  reaches  of 
lawns.  Something  of  the  disorderly  order  of 
gardens.  Something  of  the  intimacy  of  the 
garden  close  and  the  cool  shade  of  tall  trees. 
Something  of  the  vivid  colors  of  old  Dame  Na¬ 
ture  who  is  never  too  proud  to  be  bright. 

The  room  can  be  at  once  formal  and  in¬ 
formal.  Informality  in  decoration,  however, 
never  means  disorder  or  bad  taste;  in  the 
country  house  living  room  it  means  freedom 
from  the  stuffiness  and  impersonal  atmosphere 
which  you  often  find  in  city  homes  where  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  formal  background  for 
winter  entertainment. 

One  should  be  able  to  move  about  and  be 
comfortable  — -  and  presentable  —  in  sports 
clothes  or  any  of  the  multitude  of  al  fresco 
frocks  that  “go”  on  the  lawn 
or  in  the  garden. 

Another  expression  of  the 
informality  of  such  a  room  is 
the  fact  that  it  affords  the 
perfect  place  to  ride  one’s 
hobby  publicly.  In  the  city  a 
hobby  has  to  be  hidden  away 
in  the  more  personal  rooms, 
but  in  the  country  house  liv¬ 
ing  room  one  can  flaunt  his 
penchant  for  boat  models  or 
hunting  or  her  weakness  for 
pewter  or  French  prints  or 
gardening — flaunt  it,  and  ap¬ 
pear  quite  attractive. 

The  Advantage  of  Wicker 

This  informal,  intimate 
spirit  is  expressed  in  the  kind 
of  furnishings  used  and  the 
way  they  are  arranged. 

Wicker,  willow,  reed,  rattan 
— there’s  a  furniture  family 
that  is  perfectly  at  home  in 
such  a  room.  With  it  go 
brilliant  chintzes,  furniture 
painted  in  strong,  full  colors, 
and  the  multitude  of  fiber, 
grass,  rag  and  carpeting  rugs. 

In  general,  the  furniture 
should  be  such  as  can  be 


readily  moved  about.  This  is  the  advantage 
of  wicker  and  its  cousins.  Moreover,  it  can  be 
painted  or  stained  a  new  color  each  year.  Good 
wicker  needs  no  bush;  it  has  already  proven 
its  value.  But  a  room  completely  furnished 
in  wicker  is  monotonous.  Mix  with  it  some 
painted  furniture  or  even  a  piece  or  two  of  oak 
or  walnut.  One  might  be  bold  enough  to  go 
to  the  extreme  of  wrought  iron  in  a  room  with 
wicker — a  wrought  iron  console,  for  example, 
with  gold  and  dull  reds  and  blues  rubbed 
into  the  turnings. 

The  inexpensiveness  of  wicker,  willow  and 
reed  has  put  them  at  the  command  of  even  the 
most  modest  purse.  The  same  modest  purse 
can  afford  to  make  the  most  of  it  by  using 
interesting  pillows  and  covering  the  heavier 
pieces  with  slip  covers. 

Ten  years  ago  slip  covers  meant  striped  Hol¬ 
land — that  and  nothing  more.  Today  the 
whole  gamut  of  chintzes  is  used  —  glazed 


chintz  and  plain  linen  piped  in  a  contrasting 
shade — and  one  can  readily  freshen  up  a  coun¬ 
try  house  living  room  with  a  new  set.  More¬ 
over,  slip  covers  cover  a  multitude  of  furniture 
sins,  and  are  quite  the  easiest  solution  for  the 
problem  of  old  furniture  that  must  be  used. 

Wall  and  Floor  Treatments 

The  walls  of  this  living  room  afford  a  great 
variety  of  plaster,  fabric  and  wood  treatments. 
Molding  panels  are  always  in  good  taste; 
paper  can  readily  be  done  over  every  year  or 
so;  lattice  is  interesting  if  handled  with  re¬ 
straint;  rough  plaster  affords  an  unusual  back¬ 
ground  if  tinted;  and  the  plain  painted  or 
stippled  wall  is  safe.  The  choice  of  wall 
treatment  will  very  much  depend  on  the  kind 
of  room  you  want  to  create.  For  the  general 
run  of  rooms,  you  will  require  a  wall  light  in 
tone.  Keep  it  unobtrusive,  where  it  belongs 
— a  background,  simply  and  solely. 

The  same  applies  to  rugs. 
Keep  them  down  on  the  floor. 
They  may  be  of  carpeting,  of 
fiber  or  of  rags;  they  may  be 
the  old-fashioned  hooked  rugs 
or  the  latest  of  Chinese  design. 
If  the  rug  is  worthy  of  display, 
it  should  not  be  entirely  con¬ 
cealed  by  furniture.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  the  average  sum¬ 
mer  living  room  rug  is  merely 
something  to  walk  on,  some¬ 
thing  soft  under  the  feet,  some¬ 
thing  to  be  easily  taken  up, 
easily  cleaned  and  easily  laid 
down  in  place  again. 

Perhaps  the  coolest  floor  one 
can  have  for  summer  and  the 
most  readily  kept  clean  is  til¬ 
ing.  More  expensive  than  wood, 
it  offers  an  infinite  variety  of 
color  and  design  treatments. 
Its  apparent  hardness  can  be 
toned  down  with  rugs.  The 
room  with  a  tiled  floor  is  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  using 
wrought  iron ;  there  is  a  subtle 
connection  between  the  two.  A 
wrought  iron  table,  a  wrought 
iron  mirror  or  two,  a  wrought 
iron  plant-stand — these  fit  in 
harmoniously.  Add  to  them 


Gillies 

In  the  residence  of  H.  H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  is  a 
little  room,  containing  a  number  of  boat  models,  that  would  serve  for  a 
bachelor’s  country  house  living  room.  Walker  &  Gillette,  architects 
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The  Necessary  Curtaining 

In  no  other  environment  does 
curtaining  have  such  a  free  play. 

Here  in  the  country  one  can  ven¬ 
ture  on  both  colors  and  designs 
that  would  be  questionable  in  the 
city  house. 

First  you  should  be  convinced 
cf  the  necessity  of  glass  curtains 
— very  filmy,  of  the  sheerest  net, 
gauze,  monk’s  cloth,  casement 
cloth  or  chiffon.  Such  curtains  fil¬ 
ter  the  light,  soften  it,  shed  a  cool, 
even  glow  over  the  room  that  we 
all  desire  on  hot  days.  At  night 
time  they  make  a  subtle  back¬ 
ground  of  the  window  openings. 

The  over-curtains  can  be  of  chintz,  taffeta, 
linen  or  a  light  silk;  nothing  heavier  should 
be  used.  Keep  free  from  the  fabrics  that  are 
reminiscent  of  winter.  Linen  curtains  can  be 
bound  with  a  plain  fabric  of  contrasting  shade. 
Or  one  can  use  a  gay  chintz  valance  with  cur¬ 
tains  of  a  plain  fabric. 

Connection  between  the  hangings  and  the 
furniture  can  readily  be  established  by  using 
the  same  fabric  for  upholstering  some  of  the 
furniture  or  making  slip  covers.  If  the  fabric 
has  a  bold  pattern  it  should  be  used  judici¬ 
ously.  In  this  case  it  is  best  to  mix  with  a 
patterned  fabric  one  or  two  pieces  of  furniture 
upholstered  in  a  plain  fabric;  or,  another  way 
is  to  use  some  furniture  painted  in  solid  colors. 

A  further  color  note  can  be  introduced  by 
using  glazed  chintz  shades — the  same  chintz 
that  is  found  on  some  of  the  upholstered  pieces. 
It  is  obvious  that  one  | 
cannot  use  the  same ! 
fabric  or  type  of  design 
for  both  shades  and 
over-drapes. 

Of  the  minor  curtain 
accessories,  do  not  miss 
the  new  tie-backs.  They 
are  legion  in  design  and 
run  all  the  way  from  a 
ruffle  of  taffeta  to  a  strip 
-of  heavily  beaded  cloth — 
part  of  an  old  bell-pull. 

The  rosettes  for  these 
•can  be  interesting  if  one 
is  fortunate  enough  to 
pick  up  some  of  those 
large  glass  flowers  that 
were  used  in  our  grand¬ 
mothers’  day,  or  the 
b  r  a  s  s,  wheel  -  shaped 
stops.  Again,  you  can 
easily  make  up  a  rosette 
of  ribbon  or  of  wool 
flowers.  A  contrasting 
fabric  is  best  to  use  for 
the  tie-back  itself ;  thus, 
with  chintz  you  may  use 
a  band  of  chiffon. 


(Above)  The  coun¬ 
try  house  living  room 
should  c  o  n  t  a  i  n  a 
comfortable  fireplace 
grouping  w  i  t  h  the 
furniture  arranged 
naturally  for  guests. 
Lee  Porter,  decorator 


What  Furniture  to  Have 


house  living  room  —  you  will 
naturally  have  a  fireplace  group¬ 
ing.  Here  again  the  winter  furni¬ 
ture  arrangement  should  be 
avoided.  Instead  of  the  daven¬ 
port  placed  in  front  of  the  fire 
with  a  long  table  behind  it,  swing 
it  to  one  side  and  back  the  table 
up  to  it  or  place  the  table  against 
the  opposite  wall.  A  large,  over¬ 
upholstered  chair  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hearth,  with  a  small  stand 
for  convenience  of  the  smokers  of 
the  family,  will .  complete  the 
necessary  furniture  for  this  group. 
Note  that  this  arrangement  gives 
a  wide,  open  space  in  front  of  the 
fireplace.  Yes,  most  of  the  time 
there  will  be  no  fire  on  the  hearth, 
but  why  not  follow  the  old- 
fashioned  custom  of  keeping  flow¬ 
ers  there  in  the  warm  days?  If 
one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  own  a  large  fireplace 
with  andirons  that  have  great,  basket-like 
terminals,  the  flowers  can  be  placed  in  them. 
Pots  of  ivy,  left  to  trail  down,  would  be 
eminentlv  suitable  here. 


Incidental  Furniture 


wrought  iron  fixtures  with  gold  or 
silver  introduced  and  even  colors 
rubbed  in,  and  you  find  a  pleas¬ 
ing  relationship. 


Just  how  much  furni¬ 
ture  should  you  have  in 
a  country  house  living 
room?  Certainly,  onl  y 
the  necessary  pieces,  be¬ 
cause  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room  should  be  open. 
If  you  have  a  fireplace — 
and  a  fireplace  is  a  sine 
qua  non  in  a  country 


Gillies 

In  many  small  country  houses  the  morning  room  can  take  the  place  of  a  large  living  room. 
It  can  be  made  intimate  until  well  devised  furniture  groups  and  cheery  with  gay  chintz 


Laziness  and  the  Chaise  Longue 

There  should  be  at  least  one  table  in  the 
room  for  magazines  and  books.  The  authors 
have  to  be  supported  somehow,  and  we  all  take 
to  reading  fiction  in  the  silly  season.  There 
should  be  a  lamp  on  this  table,  and,  in  close 
proximity,  a  deep,  comfortable,  upholstered 
chair;  or,  if  you  are  courageous  and  a  bit  in¬ 
dividual,  a  chaise  longue. 

The  man  who  invented  the  chaise  longue 
should  be  ranked  among  the  Immortals,  for  he 
did  incalculable  benefit  to  tired  limbs.  Gen¬ 
erally  this  piece  of  furniture  is  restricted  to 
the  boudoir.  But,  since 
it  is  first  cousin  to  a 
lounge  chair,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not 
be  used  in  the  summer 
living  room.  If  you  ob¬ 
ject  to  its  lazy  infor¬ 
mality  you  can  avail 
yourself  of  a  lounge  chair 
that  is  fitted  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  footstool.  In  any 
event,  remember  that  it  is 
not  altogether  unforgive- 
able  to  stretch  out  in 
summer,  and  the  living 
room  should  allow  it. 


(Left)  A  detail  of 
the  room  above  shows 
an  interesting  win- 
d.ow  arrangement .  A 
little  oak  bench  sup¬ 
ports  pottery  vases 
with  orange  plants. 
Lee  Porter,  decorator 


You  should  have  a 
table  against  the  wall 
nearest  the  entrance  from 
outside.  Suppose  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  opens  on  the 
porch  or  the  garden  ter¬ 
race.  There’s  a  spot  to 
place  a  table.  Why?  Be- 
cause  you  are  always 
bringing  things  in  from 
outdoors!  It  seems  to 
l^e  a  summer  habit!  A 
mirror  over  this  table  is, 
of  course,  a  vital  neces¬ 
sity  to  every  woman. 

There  should  be  a 
desk  or  table  for  corre¬ 
spondence.  Here  again  is 
a  summer  h  a  b  i  t.  In 
winter  we  usually  carry 
on  correspondence  in  the 
privacy  of  our  bedrooms, 
but  summer  somehow  lets 


A  p  r  i  l  ,  191  <V 
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Wright 

Stairs  opening  on  this  liv¬ 
ing  room  give  it  added 
space.  Woodwork  is  Co¬ 
lonial  and  the  furnishings 
in  harmony .  Walls  cafe 
au  lait  and  curtains  of  a 
glazed  Victorian  chintz  in 
tan,  green  and  brick  color 


ima 


down  the  bars  and  we  have  no 
qualms  about  writing  with 
people  around.  Besides,  it  is 
so  much  bother  to  go  all  the 
way  upstairs  on  a  hot  after¬ 
noon. 

Other  than  this  are  inci¬ 
dental  chairs  and  incidental 
tables,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  room.  Do  not  have 
too  many  of  them.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  fewer  objects 
there  are  in  this  living  room, 
the  more  restful  it  will  be. 

Keep  the  tables  and  mantel 
shelves  free  from  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  useless  orna¬ 
ments. 

Flowers,  of  course,  give  the  final  touch. 
But  even  flowers  should  be  used  with  restraint. 
Do  not  make  your  living  room  look  like  a 
conservatory  or  a  florist’s  shop.  A  multi¬ 
tude  of  small  vases  holding  nondescript 
bouquets  are  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  Rather, 
use  a  few  flowers,  well  arranged  and  placed 
where  their  colors  will  show  to  the  best 
advantage. 


( tillies 


One  can  ride  his  hobby  publicly  in  a  country  house 
living  room,  the  huntsman  can  display  his  heads  and 
find  them  perfectly  at  home.  This  view  is  from  the 
residence  of  Robert  Collier,  Esq.,  Lakewood,  N .  .1 
John  Russell  Pope,  architect 

For  those  who  are  contemplating  the 
decoration  or  re-decoration  of  their  country 
home  living  rooms  these  nine  color  schemes 
may  prove  of  value. 


Wright 

Another  view — this  room  is 
in  the  Sage  residence  at 
Middleburg,  Va.,  of  which 
exteriors  are  on  page  49— 
shores  the  hooked  rugs, 
lampshades  of  old  prints 
and  the  old-fashioned  air 
given  by  American  antiques 

Walls  painted  green-blue 
or  green-blue  wallpaper.  At 
windows: — a  chintz  gold 
colored  ground  with  purple 
and  blue  design.  Gold  colored 
gauze  undercurtains.  Rugs 
plain  dark  blue.  Purple, 
green  and  gold  striped  linen 
on  some  of  the  furniture. 
Furniture,  chintz  slip  covers 
— odd  pieces  painted  blue 
with  gold  lines. 

Walls  putty  color.  Glazed 
chintz  with  turquoise  blue 
urns  and  rose  flowers,  black 
ground,  at  windows,  cream 
colored  net  curtains.  Sand 
colored  carpet.  Wicker  furni¬ 
ture  painted  blue,  with  black  chintz  cushions. 
Turquoise  blue  lamps,  rose  painted  flowered 
shades. 

Gray  chintz  with  black  and  white  design  and 
gay  colored  birds  at  the  windows  and  on  some 
of  the  furniture.  I  he  gay  colored  birds  of  sott 
blue-green  and  deep  orange.  Use  the  colorings 
of  the  birds  throughout  the  room,  that  is  to  say, 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


The  living  room  arranged  for  summer  demands  wide  open  spaces. 
The  library  table  is  taken  from  before  the  fireplace  and  the  center  of 
the  room  left  free.  J.  .4.  Colby  &  Son  ivere  the  decorators 


The  paneled  Irving  room  requires  harmonious  furniture.  7  his,  in  the 
residence  of  G.  .4.  Schieren,  Esq.,  at  Great  Neck,  L.  /.,  has  English 
oak  furniture  against  paneled  walls.  Ayrnar  Embury  II,  architect 
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THE  RESIDENCE  of  VICTOR  MORAWETZ,  Esq.,  SYOSSET,  L.  I. 


Walls  have  been  effectively  used  as  garden  backgrounds  and  the  planting  so 
disposed  that  it  silhouettes  against  them.  This  is  a  view  of  the  last  wall  of  the 
arrival  court.  One  passes  up  the  steps  and  through  the  archzvay  into  the  garden. 
Delano  &  Aldrich  were  the  architects 


April,  1918 
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{Left)  The  south  front  faces  a  terrace 
that  leads  down  by  low,  easy  steps  to  a 
tree-shaded  lawn  and  pool.  The  doors 
of  the  open  sitting  room  are  accented 
with  an  interesting  example  of  early 
American  iron  work.  French  windows 
give  access  to  this  terrace 


{Above)  The  house  is  a  simple  adapta¬ 
tion  of  early  American  architecture,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  yellowish  stucco  with  marble 
trimmings  and  grayish  green  blinds. 
This  is  the  north  entrance  front.  The 
service  wing  to  the  right  forms  one  side 
of  the  arrival  court 


{Below)  In  the  corner  of  the  forecourt 
is  a  bit  of  a  garden  gate  of  oak  with 
wide  hand-forged  strap  hinges.  Here 
the  top  line  of  the  wall  curves  down  and 
the  enclosure  is  continued  by  a  tall 
-wooden  picket  fence  that  opens  delight- 
fully  on  the  woods 


{Below)  Classical  simplicity  character¬ 
izes  the  doorway  detail  of  the  garden 
wall.  It  is  a  stucco  wall  on  a  stone 
foundation.  Wrought  iron  rails  lend 
color  to  the  steps.  The  combination  of 
these  elements  forms  a  composition  of 
rare  dignity 
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THINKING  THE  WAR  THROUGH 


A  BULLETIN,  recently  issued  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  contains  the  following  salient 
phrase:  ‘  In  the  end,  thinking  will  probably 
win  the  war.” 

This  about  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  The 
reason  that  Germany  has  had  so  much  mili¬ 
tary  success  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  has  been  thinking  about  this  war  for  forty 
years.  The  absence  of  thinking  about  it  caught 
us  almost  empty  handed,  although  we  had 
three  years’  warning.  However,  for  the  past 
twelve  months  the  x\merican  people  have  been 
doing  some  rapid  thinking.  There  is  still 
much  to  be  done,  and  according  to  the  measure 
of  that  thought  and  the  application  of  its  con¬ 
clusions  will  depend  the  outcome. 

First  we  had  to  think  out  what  the  war  was 
for  and  why  we  were  in  it.  No  material  gains 


thousands  of  factories  working  full  time. 

We  went  into  this  war  so  that  these  “just 
folks”  could  keep  on  being  “just  folks,”  so 
that  they  could  live  in  peace  and  plenty  and 
attain  the  place  they  desire. 


\V  present  for  the  average  American  at  home 
ii  thinking  the  war  through  has  been  reduced 
to  the  problem  of  differentiating  between  false 
and  true  economy,  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials.  We  are  obliged  to  economize,,  but 
economy  that  proves  costly  in  the  end  will  be 
disastrous.  That  is  why,  to  quote  one  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Food  Administration  is  so  clear  in 
its  advice  about  eating  plenty.  Bread  is  es¬ 
sential,  but  pure  white  bread  is  non-essential; 
therefore  Victory  bread  is  an  ample  substitute. 
After  all,  thinking  the  war 


— simply  an  ideal  was  at  stake,  a  principle  that  our  forefathers  had 
fought  and  died  for.  The  general  run  of  Americans  are  pretty  well 
convinced  by  this  time  that  no  other  course  was  open  to  us.  We  have 
taken  up  that  “unfinished  work"  to  which  Lincoln  so  nobly  dedicated 
this  nation  in  his  speech  at  Gettysburg. 

Then  we  had  to  think  how  we  were  going  to  conduct  the  war.  Most 
Americans  are  busy  on  this  problem  just  now.  The  country  store 
boards  of  strategy,  of  course,  are  working  till  late  into  the  night  figur¬ 
ing  out  what  Pershing  should  do.  The  rest  of  us  are  figuring  out  what 
we  shall  do  to  win  the  war.  For  the  singular  part  about  this  combat 
is  that  it  is  everybody’s  war.  We  are  suffering  the  paradoxical  benefit 
of  a  republic.  In  this  country  where  each  of  us  has  a  voice  in  the 
government  and  each  a  free  hand  to  work  out  his  own  destiny,  each  is 
also  obliged  to  contribute  his  and  her  share  when  the  hard  times  come. 
And  our  national  strength  is  the  accumulation  of  these  little  bits. 

Saving  a  loaf  of  bread  a  week  may  seem  insignificant,  but  that  saving 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  other  side.  A  meatless  meal  may  appear  a  small  con¬ 
tribution,  yet  the  accumulation  of  these  tiny  contributions  counted  up 
mighty  big  when  Mr.  Hoover  last  made  his  report.  A  quarter  here 
and  a  quarter  there  is  a  small  sacrifice,  but  by  March  1st  the  accu¬ 
mulated  quarters  of  the  nation  invested  in  War  Saving  Stamps  amounted 
to  something  over  $70,000,000. 

Now  all  these  things  are  indications  that  the  American  people  are 
thinking  the  war  through.  They  are  beginning  to  buckle  down  to  the 
task.  For  every  American  life  lost,  a  hundred  lives  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  service  in  one  fashion  or  another  that  punishment  may  be 
visited  on  the  malefactor  and  the  world  made  a  safe  place  for  peaceful, 
decent,  home-loving  people  to  live  in. 


through  comes 


down  to  the  very  simple  matter  of  spending  money  and  energy  wisely. 
And  that  is  a  problem  for  each  man  and  woman  to  settle  according  to 
their  own  fashion. 

'Fhe  American  people  are  going  to  be  richer  in  wisdom  when  this 
war  is  over.  They  will  have  regained  an  appreciation  of  thrift,  and 
thrift,  remember,  was  what  made  these  “just  folks”  possible,  made 
them  worthy  citizens,  gave  them  a  solid  foundation  for  the  future. 


BETWEEN  that  future  of  peace  and  renewed  prosperity  and  this 
dark  present  of  casualty  lists  and  wrecked  homes,  lies  the  leper 
land  of  war.  We  all  have  to  cross  it  and  those  who  reach  the  other 
side  will  only  do  so  because  they  have  kept  a  cool  head. 

For  months  this  magazine  has  been  preaching  the  wisdom  of  wise 
spending,  and  it  preaches  it  again.  Spending  wisely  is  the  wav  vou 
can  think  this  war  through. 

We  in  America  who  cannot  bear  arms  hold  a  trench  that  is  just  as 
important  as  that  which  snakes  its  way  across  Lorraine.  Our  bovs 
are  there;  our  men  and  women  are  here.  If  this  defense  at  home  fails, 
our  boys  might  just  as  well  throw  down  their  arms.  The  English  boys 
have  maintained  confidence  through  three  bitter  years  with  the  idea 
that  their  folks  were  keeping  the  home  fires  burning.  Are  we  going  to 
give  our  boys  the  same  confidence? 


WHEN  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  about  making  the  world  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy  he  meant  that  it  was  to  be  made  safe  for  everyday  people, 
and  the  American  type  is  an  everyday  type.  He  is,  to  use  the  parlance 
of  the  Hoosier,  “just  folks.” 

These  “just  folks"  people  are  a  mighty  fine,  and  extensive  middle 
class.  They  work  hard  and  save  up  to  own  their  own  homes.  They 
plant  a  garden  and  boast  about  it  to  the  neighbors  on  the  commuters’ 
trains  on  the  way  to  work  in  the  mornings.  Their  women  busy  them¬ 
selves  all  day  long  keeping  the  house  in  order  and  training  the  children, 
and  taking  a  part  in  community  affairs.  They  like  good  clothes  and 
sty  lish  clothes,  they  want  their  homes  to  look  “nice”  which  is  a  way  of 
saying  “in  good  taste" — and  they  intend  their  children  shall  grow  up 
to  be  a  credit  to  their  homes  and  their  nation. 

Take  a  cross-section  of  an  average  American  town  and  you  will  find 
these  “just  folks”  predominate.  They  are  the  backbone  of  America. 
They  earn  money  and  spend  it.  They  support  the  stores  and  keep  the 


BY  the  time  this  magazine  reaches  your  hands  the  drive  for  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  will  be  on.  The  Government  will  be  asking  you  to 
mobilize  your  dollars  and  enlist  them  for  Uncle  Sam.  Doubtless  you 
have  already  subscribed  to  the  two  previous  loans.  Perhaps  you  feel 
•  that  you  can't  afford  to  subscribe  to  this.  Sit  down  and  think  it  over. 
Do  you  want  to  keep  on  being  “just  folks,”  living;  your  peaceful,  worka¬ 
day  life  in  security?  Well,  then,  there  is  but  one  way  to  assure  vour- 
self  of  it — invest  in  this  loan. 

Every  Liberty  Bond  means  more  than  a  promise  to  pay  back  with 
interest  the  original  investment;  it  means  that  the  Government  prom¬ 
ises  you  peace.  It  means  that  you  are  investing  in  a  peaceful  future, 
securing  to  yourself  and  those  you  love  the  right  thenceforth  to  be  “just 
folks.” 

Y  ou  have  already  thought  the  war  through  to  the  point  of  conviction. 
You  know  that  we  went  into  it  because  our  homes  and  our  ideals  were 
imperiled.  You  have  seen  the  casualty  lists  grow  from  a  few  lines 
to  a  full  column.  Others  are  paying  the  price  for  peace.  It’s  up  to 
you  to  pay  your  share  and  pay  until  it  hurts.  If  peace  is  worth  possess¬ 
ing,  it’s  worth  paying  for.  You  who  earnestly  pray  for  its  speedy 
return  can  do  nothing  more  effective  toward  that  consummation  than 
subscribing  to  the  Third  Liberty  Loan. 

Thinking  the  war  through  doesn't  cost  a  cent.  But  it’s  a  mighty 
poor  American  these  days  who  is  taking  his  patriotism  out  in  thinks! 
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AN  INTI  M  ATE  LAWN  TERRACE 


It  is  rare  that  the  terrace  is  distinctly  a  part  of  both  the  house  and  the  garden.  In  the 
residence  of  Laurence  Armour  at  Lake  Forest,  III.,  the  terrace  is  composed  of  broken  slabs 
laid  with  wide  cracks  in  which  the  grass  can  grow,  thus  bringing  the  spirit  of  the  lawn  up 
to  the  very  door,  and  giving  the  house  an  air  of  intimacy  with  the  grounds 
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“A  design  of  a  sofa  for  a 
Grand  Apartment,”  from 
T  h  o  m  as  Chippendale’s 
“The  Gentleman  and  Cabi¬ 
net  -  Maker’s  Director,” 
published  in  London  in 
1762 


COLLECTING  COUCHES,  SETTEES  AND 

A  Hobby  that  also  Furnishes  the  House  with  the  Veritable  Antiques 


SOFAS 


GARDNER  TEALL 


Photographs  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals,  Inc.,  and  Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 


Early  English  upholstered  and  cushion-seat  sofa,  cov¬ 
ered  urith  pet  it- point  embroidery.  Period  of  Charles  II 
(1660-85).  Courtesy  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Mahogany  sofa  of 
American  m  a  k  e, 
produced  in  the 
early  part  of  the 
19  th  Century. 
From  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Lydia 
A  very  C  o  o  nl  e  y 
Ward 


An  unusually  fine  \lth  Century  sofa  of  the  Louis  XIV 
period  (1715-23),  upholstered  with  tapestry  in  the  style 
of  Berain.  Courtesy  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


SHOULD  anyone  with  a  taste  for  antique 
furniture  also  find  interest  in  old-fashioned 
verse  he  might  some  day  come  across  Cowper’s 
lay,  elegantly  hinting  at  the  evolution  of  loung¬ 
ing  furniture,  culminating  in  the  development 
of  the  delectable  sofa. 

I  suppose  few  read  old  Cowper  nowadays. 
I  myself  confess  to  no  precocity  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  beyond  a  liking  for  the  ballad  of  John 
Gilpin.  Poor,  gentle,  melancholy  Cowper,  who 
tamed  hares  for  diversion  and  gave  to  English 
poetry  of  the  late  18th  Century  a  cast  more 
earnest  and  more  simple  than  had  come  to  be 
its  wont  before  his  pen  expressed  his  gift!  But 
Cowper,  mild  and  quiet  though  he  was,  had 
yet  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  This  crept  into 
certain  lines  that  the  lover  of  antique  furniture 
may  enjoy  having  brought  to  his  notice: 


Close  packed  and  smiling  in  a  chaise  and  one. 
But  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame, 

By  soft  recumbency  of  outstretched  limbs, 
Was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  days;  so  slow 
The  growth  of  what  is  excellent,  so  hard 
To  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  world. 
Thus,  first  necessity  invented  stools, 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs, 
And  luxury  the  accomplished  SOFA  last." 


L  1TC  CULlCIl  IlcLb  clll  cLIlLIClll  clIlCl  (_  Ido  SI  Cell 


cestry.  The  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans 
utilized  it  extensively.  The  settee  evolved  from 
the  double  chair — love  seat,  it  was  often  called ; 
while  the  sofa  combined,  or  was  supposed  to 
combine,  all  the  advantages  and  virtues  of 
couch  and  settee,  not  omitting  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  love  seat!  An  understanding  of 
these  relationships  adds  not  a 
little  to  the  interest  of  collecting. 

We  need  not  concern  our¬ 
selves  here  with  the  couches  of 
the  ancients,  but  may  pass  to 
the  early  English  forms  of  this 
article  of  furniture.  The  name 
|  day  bed  was  earlier  used  for 
I  English  couch  furniture  of  the 
Jacobean  period  (1603-1688). 
The  17th  Century  day  bed  al- 
I  lowed  a  person  to  recline  com- 
j  fortably  at  full  length.  It  was 
|  either  laced  or  caned  for  cush¬ 
ioning.  At  one  end  the  head- 
piece  sloped  back.  At  first  this 
( Continued  on  page  78) 


"“Ingenious  fancy,  never  better 
pleased 

Than  when  employed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  fair, 

Heard  the  sweet  moan  with 
pity  and  devised 

The  soft  SETTEE;  one  el¬ 
bow  at  each  end 

And  in  the  midst  an  elbow, 
it  received, 

United,  yet  divided,  twain  at 
once. 

So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford 
on  one  throne; 

And  so  two  citizens  who  take 
the  air 


A  mahogany  Empire  window  seat  of 
American  manufacture.  From  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Mrs.  L.  A.  C.  Ward 
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Lyre  decoration  for  the  terminals  of  the  sides,  broad-spread  feet 
and  the  otherwise  solid  proportions  of  this  sofa  make  it  an  inter¬ 
esting  example  for  the  collector.  The  upholstery  is  a  striped 

moire  silk 


Richly  carved  upholstered  sofa  of  the  American  Empire  period 
(1796-1830)  with  scroll  ends  terminating  in  carving,  fruit  garland 
knees  and  paw  feet.  From  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Avery 

Coonley  Ward 


Another  sofa  design  by 
Thomas  Chippendale  and 
shown  in  his  “ The  Gentle¬ 
man  and  Cabinet-Maker’s 
Director" 


Thomas  Chippendale  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  clung  to  one 
form  for  his  sofas,  finding 
his  individuality  in  their 
ornamentation 


English  double  chair-back 
settee,  circa  1725.  Courte¬ 
sy  of  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art 


A  more  ornate  design  of  an  early  American  couch 
ivas  executed  in  maple  and  beech,  -with  cane  seat¬ 
ing  and  back  insert  panels.  1675-1700.  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art 


An  early  American  couch  of  the  lith  Century, 
showing  the  peculiar  chair-back  formation  of  the 
support  and  the  lacing  foundation  of  the  uphol¬ 
stery.  Courtesy  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Small  Dutch  marqueterie  sofa  of  heavy  proportions  but  graceful 
lines  and  with  fitted  ubholsterv.  From  the  Ward  Collection 


French  sofa  of  the  style  of  Louis  XV,  with  caned  seat,  back  and 
ends.  It  is  heavily  cushioned.  From  the  Ward  Collection 
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THE  SCENERY  OF  THE  HOUSE 


How  Joseph  Urban  Exercised  Ihs  Skill 
on  Ills  Own  Home 


The  study  is  paneled  by  the 
use  of  dark  stripes  on  a 
golden  paper.  A  heavy  fibre 
rug  covers  the  floor.  Plenty 
of  room  is  left  to  move  about 


The  dining  room  table  is  long  and  narrow, 
built  of  heavy  planks  by  a  local  carpenter. 
At  each  end  the  supports  are  extended  into 
a  narrow  pillar  on  which  is  placed  a  piece 
of  modern  pottery.  Walls  and  table  black, 
carpet  runners  in  gay  Viennese  pattern 


'T'  HOSE  who  have  seen  the  remarkable 
i  scenery  designed  by  Joseph  Urban  may 
have  wondered  what  sort  of  scenery  he  sur¬ 
rounds  himself  with  at  home.  A  visit  to  that 
home  dispels  all  doubt,  for  the  artist  has  made 
a  set  for  himself  that  is  remarkable  in  its 
coloring  and  simplicity. 

The  house  belongs  to  the  1890  type  of 
American  suburban  architecture,  a  type  of  un¬ 
forgivably  flamboyant  jig-saw  work  without 
and  blatant  golden  oak  within.  It  was  mainly 
by  elimination  that  the  foundation  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  decorations  was  created.  The  living  room 
was  papered  in  a  light  tan  and  paneled  off 
with  strips  of  dark  shade  paper.  The  study 
opening  on  it  was  treated  in  the  same  fashion, 
giving  an  air  of  unity  to  the  two  rooms.  Al¬ 
most  the  entirety  of  the  living  room  is  occupied 
by  a  big,  blue  upholstered  divan  placed  in 
front  of  the  fire  and  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  a  built-in  magazine  case.  This  reaches  to 
the  top  of  the  davenport  and  gives  a  wide 
shelf  on  the  three  sides.  Overhead  hang  three 
lights  with  broad,  golden  silk  fringed  shades. 
In  the  doorway  between  the  two  rooms  stands 
a  wing  chair  upholstered  in  the  most  vivid 
green  satin ! 

Off  this  living  room  is  an  enclosed  balcony 
that  gives  a  view  to  the  reaches  of  the  Hudson. 
It  is  decorated  and  finished  in  a  soft  gold  that 
the  dusk  light  ages  at  tea  time. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  rooms  in  the 
house  is  the  breakfast  room  upstairs.  Mr. 
Urban  sees  no  reason  for  going  downstairs  for 
breakfast,  and  so  has  placed  this  room  in 
proximity  to  the  bed¬ 
rooms.  The  walls  arc 
covered  with  alternate 
panels  of  gold  and  silver 
paper — the  silver  of  the 
mist  at  dawn,  the  gold  of 
the  sunlight.  A  break¬ 
fast  table  stands  in  the 
bow  window.  Before  the 
fireplace  is  drawn  a 
chaise  longue  with  gold 
and  silver  in  its  covering 
and  a  soft  silk  robe,  at 
the  foot,  of  bright  blue. 

On  the  walls  hang  origi¬ 
nal  paintings  that  give 
vivid  spots  of  color.  It 
is  a  perfect  setting  for 
the  beginning  of  the  day. 

The  entire  house  is  an 
example  of  the  creation 
of  natural  backgrounds 
for  everyday  living.  The 
decorations  represent  no 
great  outlay  of  monev 
but  a  large  investment  of 
care  in  the  selection  of 
exactly  the  right  fabrics 
and  furniture.  Color 
abounds,  strong,  natural, 
brilliant  modern  colors; 
and  in  every  room  there 
is  justification  for  its  use. 


Instead  of  the  usual  over¬ 
mantel  painting  Mr.  Urban 
has  used  a  grouping  of  a 
bronze  plaque  and  a  Chinese 
shrine  for  his  living  room 
mantel  decorations 


Gillies 
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,4  fine  example  of  eagle  console  with 
heavily  carved  mirror,  used  as  a  hall¬ 
way  grouping 


{Below)  Among  wall  furniture  that  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  con¬ 
sole  is  the  sideboard .  ,4  panel  painting 

takes  the  place  of  a  mirror;  the  balanced 
grouping  of  accessories  still  obtains 


CONSOLE  GROUPINGS 


{Below)  The  serving  table  in  the  dining 
room  opposite  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sideboard:  group  is  set 
before  a  picture  let  into  the  panel  of 
the  wall,  with  the  candles  in  silhouette 


LEE  PORTER,  Decorator 


Photographs  by  Northern! 


{Below)  A  natural,  dignified  hallway  group¬ 
ing  is  composed  of  a  carved  gilt  console 
until  marble  top;  an  ornately  carved  mirror, 
a  pair  of  lustres  and  a  fine  Chinese  bowl. 
This  is  arranged  with  an  oak  paneled  wall 
as  background 


In  a  narrow  hall  a  decorative  balanced 
group  can  be  made  of  a  console  shelf 
with  a  plant  stand  on  either  side.  All 
three  pieces  are  carved  walnut  with  gilt 
decorations.  The  console  shelf  is  marble 


The  addition  of  old  carriage  lamps  used 
for  side  lights  gives  interest  to  this  hall¬ 
way  grouping  of  table  and  mirror.  It 
will  be  noted  that  marble  is  gaining  pop¬ 
ularity  for  table  tops  of  this  character 
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A  garden  fork  is  the  best 
implement  for  spreading 
manure.  This  is  the  way 
to  use  it 


See  that  the  manure  is  scat¬ 
tered  evenly  over  the  ground 
to  be  fertilized,  before  dig¬ 
ging  it  in 


A  fork  is  used  to  break 
the  earth  lumps 


Get  the  weight  of  your 
body  as  well  as  foot  to 
work  when  spading 


How  to  hold  a  rake  for 
smoothing  the  soil  prepara¬ 
tory  to  planting 


Label  each  row  of  seeds 
when  you  plant  it,  and 
use  a  measuring  stick 


To  make  a  “drill”  for 
beets,  parsnips ,  etc., 
turn  the  hoe  blade  on 
end 


Small  seeds  like  carrots 
need  a  shallow  drill, 
made  with  a  pointed 
stick 


Lime  will  benefit  al¬ 
most  all  garden  soils, 
and  is  essential  for 
those  which  are  acid 


BUILDING  the  GARDEN 

Making  Sure  of  Results  by  Laying 
a  Firm  Foundation  —  A  General 
Summary  of  Important  Details 

F.  F.  ROCKWELL 

ALTHOUGH  the  beginner  at  gardening 
il  may  not  realize  it,  the  making  of  a 
garden  is  not  unlike  the  building  of  a  house: 
good  materials  are  essential,  but  the  ultimate 
results  hinge  upon  making  the  foundation 
right.  Good  seeds  and  a  good  plan  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  different  crops  are,  of 
course,  important;  but  alone  they  do  not  by 
any  means  assure  satisfactory  results.  Years 
of  practical  experience,  or  else  the  closest  at¬ 
tention  to  every  detail  of  preparation  and 
planting,  are  necessary  to  give  the  garden  a 
strong  start  toward  real  success. 

We  considered  in  the  March  issue  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work — what  to  do  to  the  soil  to  make 
it  capable  of  producing  big  crops.  The  next 
problem  is  how  to  set  about  getting  these  big 
crops  out  of  the  soil.  With  this  part  of  the 
foundation  of  our  garden  building  laid,  what 
comes  next? 

Preparing  for  Planting 

To  make  the  whole  matter  as  plain  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  uninitiated,  I  shall  take  up  the 
matter  of  soil  preparation  and  planting  not 
in  a  general  way,  but  in  detail,  item  by  item. 

Let  us  assume,  therefore,  that  the  garden 
has  been  plowed  and  harrowed  and  thoroughly 
enriched  with  manure  or  fertilizer,  or  with 
both.  Possibly  there  has  been  a  long,  beating 
rain  which  has  made  the  surface  compact  and 
hard  again;  or  a  few  days  of  wind  and  sun 
that  have  left  it  crusted  and  baked  on  the 
surface.  At  last  a  balmy  day  comes  along, 
the  seeds  are  all  on  hand,  and  we  are  ready 
to  plant.  We  consult  our  planting  tables  and 
find  out  what  is  to  be  planted,  how  far  apart 
to  put  the  rows,  and  so  on.  But  just  how 
shall  we  do  the  work? 

The  very  first  step  is  to  prepare,  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  seed,  as  much  of  the  garden  as  we 
expect  to  plant  at  the  first  sowing. 

This  is  quite  a  different  operation  from 
merely  having  the  garden  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  or  spaded  up — as  different  as  putting 
on  the  ceiling  boards  or  laths  and  plaster  is 
from  putting  up  the  rough  studding  that  is 
to  support  them.  Perhaps  our  planting  in¬ 
structions  say  to  “rake  the  soil  off  nice  and 
smooth  with  a  garden  rake”;  but  if  the  soil 
has  lain  for  some  days  in  a  beating  rain  or 
in  bright  sunshine  after  plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing,  ordinary  raking  will  have  very  little  effect 
upon  it. 

Get  out  the  wheel-hoe  and  put  on  the  plain, 
vertical  cultivator  teeth — all  of  them,  and 
evenly  spaced.  With  this  you  can  make  a 
cut  T  to  1  yd  wide.  Mark  off  roughly  the 
part  of  the  garden  you  are  ready  to  plant  and 
go  over  it  with  the  wheel-hoe,  a  strip  at  a  time, 
until  the  entire  surface  is  loosened  up.  It 
will  be  pretty  stiff  work,  but  not  nearly  as  hard 
as  trying  to  do  it  with  a  rake,  and  you  will 
accomplish  several  times  more.  If  your  gar¬ 
den  is  so  small  that  you  have  not  a  wheel-hoe, 
then  you  should  get  one  of  the  adjustable 
cultivator-tooth  rakes  or  hoes  which  are  now 
on  the  market.  These,  of  course,  have  no 
wheels,  and  are  pulled  instead  of  being  pushed 
like  a  wheel-hoe.  But  they  will  do  good  work, 
although  not  quite  as  fast  or  as  easily  as  a 
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wheel-hoe.  You  should  have  one  or  the  other. 

Whatever  the  tool  used,  the  object  is  to  get 
the  surface  thoroughly  loosened  up  again  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches.  If  no  other  tool  is 
available,  you  may  have  to  do  it  with  an 
ordinary  hoe  or  with  the  spading  fork. 

When  this  work  has  been  done,  we  are 
ready  to  use  the  rake.  And  the  next  thing 
for  the  beginner  to  learn  is  that  this  imple¬ 
ment  is  not  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  would  be  in  raking  grass. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  object  is  to  rake  up 
everything  there  is  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  in  the  garden,  to  rake  up  as  little  as 
possible.  In  preparing  the  garden,  the  rake 
is  used  primarily  for  leveling  the  surface,  and 
only  incidentally  for  gathering  up  such  pieces 
of  manure,  small  stones,  plant  stems  and  other 
rubbish  as  may  be  on  the  very  surface  of  the 
ground.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  dig  things 
out  from  under  the  surface,  if  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  covered  up  so  that  they  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  planting.  The  more  stones  that  can 
be  removed,  of  course,  the  better;  but  every¬ 
thing  else  that  will  decay  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  left  under  the  soil.  It  all  adds 
humus  to  the  garden,  and  humus,  as  we  know 
from  a  preceding  article,  is  as  essential  as  is 
manure  or  fertilizer. 

The  rake,  then,  should  be  used  with  a  back- 
ward-and-forward  motion  to  level  down  all 
ridges  and  fill  up  hollows,  and  lightly  remove 
any  loose  trash  from  the  surface,  leaving  a 
perfectly  level,  fine,  moist  strip  of  ground 
ready  to  receive  the  seed. 

The  next  step  is  to  mark  off  the  first  row. 
Don’t  just  go  ahead  and  guess  at  it.  It  will 
probably  not  take  over  ten  minutes  at  the  most 
to  get  it  perfectly  straight  and  parallel  with 
or  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  your  garden 
or  the  side  of  the  house  or  the  sidewalk — 
whichever  is  the  most  natural  line  to  go  by  in 
laying  out  your  garden.  That  first  row  will 
determine  the  general  appearance  of  the  entire 
garden;  make  it  straight  and  true. 

If  you  have  a  right  angle  to  make,  here  is 
a  simple  method  of  determining  whether  you 
have  it  exact  or  not.  Measure  off  6'  from 
the  comer  along  one  line,  and  8'  from  the 
corner  along  the  other.  If  it  is  a  true  right 
angle,  the  diagonal  between  the  two  points 
should  measure  exactly  10'.  If  it  does  not, 
you  can  adjust  one  side  or  the  other  until  the 
angle  is  a  true  one. 

Different  Methods  of  Planting 

The  actual  getting  of  the  seed  into  the  soil 
is  the  next  thing  to  be  done.  There  are  four 
distinct  kinds  of  planting:  in  drills,  in  rows, 
in  hills,  and  transplanting  or  setting  out 
plants.  While  these  four  operations  have 
points  more  or  less  in  common,  nevertheless 
they  are  quite  different  and,  to  some  extent, 
each  requires  different  preparation  of  the  soil. 

First  of  all,  for  the  beginner,  let  me  ex¬ 
plain  that  by  “drills”  we  mean  plants  grown 
in  a  continuous  row  so  close  together  that  no 
effort  is  made  to  have  them  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances,  or  to  cultivate  between  the  individual 
plants.  Radishes,  spinach  and  many  other 
things  familiar  to  everyone  are  grown  by  this 
method.  “Rows”  signify  that  the  plants  are 
set  at  regular  distances  apart,  but  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  cultivation  is  done  only  in  one 
direction,  except  for  the  use  of  the  hand  hoe 
or  rake.  Cabbages,  peppers  and  potatoes  are 
familiar  examples  of  vegetables  grown  in  rows. 
By  “hills”  is  meant  the  setting  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  so  far  apart  in  both  directions  that  cul¬ 
tivation  is  given  both  ways,  and  each  group 
( Continued  on  page  12) 


Cover  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  of  peas  about  1" 
deep,  in  a  wide  drill 

The  back  of  a  wooden 
rake  is  excellent  for 
covering  shallow  drills 

Then  turn  the  rake  as 
shown  at  the  right,  to 
firm  down  the  soil 

Use  a  wooden  rake  for 
the  final  smoothing  of 
the  garden  before 
sowing 
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The  repose  and  spaci¬ 
ousness  of  this  mod¬ 
ernized  Victorian 
house  are  particularly 
evident  in  the  dining 
room.  Pale  yellow 
walls,  gray  carpet  and. 
yellozv  taffeta  case¬ 
ment  curtains  are  a 
pleasant  mis-en-scenc 
for  the  beautiful 
Bougereau  over  the 
marble  mantel,  and 
the  simple  mahogany 
furniture  upholstered 
in  black  and  yellow 
horsehai  r.  John 
Hamilton,  decorator 


The  drawing  room, 
proud  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  Van  Dyke, 
has  a  brilliant  group¬ 
ing  of  yellow  Chinois 
damask  covered  fur¬ 
niture,  blue  satin  cur¬ 
tains,  exquisite  Chin¬ 
ese  rug,  jade  trees  and 
powder  blue  l  a  m  p  s 
with  shades  of  cream 
taffeta  lined  with  rose. 
John  Hamilton,  deco¬ 
rator 
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A  pleasant  grouping  of  delightful  souvenirs  of  Victorian  days.  Here  you  have  a  quaint  old  flower  bouquet  in  its 
glass  case,  a  pair  of  yellow  glass  candlesticks,  and  two  oval  gold  mirrors  with  absurd  storks  reflected  m  them.  Courtesy 

nf  Mrs.  Emntt  Buel.  decorator 


GETTING  the  GOOD  OUT  of  the  VICTORIAN 


A  Resuscitation  of  1840  Which  Is  Producing  Some  In¬ 
teresting  Effects  in  the  Modern  Decoration  of  the  Home 


THE  day  of  the  china  dog  and  wax  flowers 
is  still  with  us,  chastened,  to  be  sure,  by 
the  wholesome  20th  Century  desire  for  space 
and  light,  but  here,  nevertheless.  We  may 
have  completely  disposed  of  the  horsehair  sofas, 
and  antimacassars  of  our  grandmothers,  but  we 
are  still  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  Victorian 
revival  is  a  genuine  thing  and  not  merely  a 
momentary  flutter  of  interest.  So  let  us  take 
it  gamely  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

"If  one  could  but  convince  people  that  the 
resuscitation  of  1840  is  not  simply  an  excuse 


NANCY  ASHTON 

for  dragging  out  all  the  discarded  rubbish  from 
the  attic,” — as  a  well  known  decorator  said  to 
me.  Show  them  that  the  real  value  and  beauty 
of  the  “Elegant  Era”  must  be  sought  for,  and 
its  quaintness  used  to  add  atmosphere  to  our 
homes,  not  our  comfort  sacrificed  to  carry  out 
the  period  to  its  own  illogical  conclusions.  One 
needs  discretion  in  selection  and  a  carefully 
developed  sense  of  arrangement,  as  well  as  an 
appreciation  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

These  qualities,  by  the  way,  were  singularly 
lacking  at  the  time;  as  the  barked  shins  of  a 


generation  back  will  painfully  attest.  Can’t 
you  see  the  average  caller  stumbling  over  foot¬ 
stools  and  into  whatnots  in  the  heavy  opulence 
of  an  overcrowded  drawing  room  of  the  day  .J 

This  tendency  to  overcrowd  the  ornaments 
was  true  mainly  of  the  later  Victorian  rather 
than  the  early;  and  due,  if  one  stops  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question,  to  the  increasing  output  of 
flourishing  manufacturing  towns  in  England, 
each  bent  upon  outdoing  the  other  in  an  effort 
to  prove  its  individual  importance.  Quantity, 
not  quality  reigned. 


The  library  painted  a  robin's  egg  blue  with  ecru  flower  chintz 
curtains  has  Venetian  red  velvet  on  the  furniture.  Alabaster  clock 
and  candelabra,  bouquets  of  painted  flowers  and  Wedgewood  lamps 


Beals 

In  the  morning  room,  niches  have  been  filled  with  Moreland 
prints.  The  black  marbleized  mantel  with  its  mirror  is  the  center 
of  a  group  of  flowered  chintz  furniture.  John  Hamilton,  decorator 
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.4  music  room  designed  for  Mrs. 

Imre  Josika  Herczeg,  by  Karl 
Freund  {Zodiac,  Inc.) .  The  door, 
concealing  a  victrola,  painted  in 
Chinese  spirit.  A  porcelain  stork 
conceals  opening  for  the  sound 

And  then,  too,  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  general  stodginess  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  was  the  craze,  then  at  its 
height,  for  embroidery.  “Woman’s 
place  was  in  the  home,”- — and  there 
she  stayed  and  embroidered  her  way 
laboriously  over  all  the  furniture. 
Nothing  was  safe.  From  footstool  to 
grandfather’s  chair,  embroidery  ran 
riot.  There  was  something  so  highly 
genteel  and  lady-like  about  the  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  so  elegantly  useless. 
Still,  we  should  not  be  too  drastic  in 
our  criticism,  for  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  beauties  of  some  of  the 
embroidered  bell-pulls  and  cushions 
and  even  the  framed  wreaths  of  su¬ 
premely  ridiculous  flowers  character¬ 
istic  of  other  days. 

But  in  our  revival,  we  are  being 
guided  by  the  firm  hand  of  tho^e  who 
know  and  are  judiciously  selecting  the 
very  cream  of  the  period  for  present- 
day  use. 

One  clever  designer  of  furniture  has 
been  impressed  by  the  Chinese  in¬ 
fluence  felt  at  the  time  with  particu¬ 
larly  happy  results.  He  gives  us  ro¬ 
mantic  Chinese  Victorian  gardens, 
painted  on  screens  which  he  unex¬ 
pectedly  converts  into  doors.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  an  entertaining  habit 
of  his,  and  he  makes  trays  into  tables, 
fire-screens  into  lamps,  all  with  a  deli¬ 
cacy  of  touch  and  in  a  whimsical  fash¬ 
ion  which  recognizes  our  natural  de¬ 
sire  for  something  different  from  the 


Hewitt 

Victorian  in  feeling  is  this  quaint  chair  covered  with  bright 
blue  stuff.  The  beaded  footstool  is  an  old  one,  and  the 
white  alabaster  lamp  has  a  pale  green  painted  shade  with  a 
shell  design  from  an  old  chintz.  Mrs.  Buel,  decorator 


Another  view  of  the  music  room 
which  shows  a  screen  door,  sepa¬ 
rating  it  from  the  library.  The 
screen  has  a  Chinese  Victorian 
garden  painted  in  gay  colors,  de¬ 
signed  by  Freund  {Zodiac,  Inc.) 

cut  and  dried  decorations.  It  was  he 
who  conceived  the  ingenious  method 
of  disposing  of  the  cumbersome  and 

unalluring  victrola,  which  method  is 

illustrated  on  this  page. 

In  my  wanderings  through  the  city, 
I  came  upon  a  shop  which  takes  great 
pride  in  a  collection  of  Victorian 
touches,  which  are  appropriate  and  de¬ 
lightful  in  our  modem  settings.  From 
it  comes  the  enchanting  chair  of  grace¬ 
ful  lines  which  calls  to  mind  all  the 
elegance  and  grace  and  courtliness  of 
the  “forties.”  It  is  shown  here,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  quaint  screen  and  a 
lamp  and  shade  of  shell  design,  which 
I  found  difficult  to  resist.  And  there, 
too,  I  discovered  unexpectedly  pleas¬ 
ant  groups  like  the  one  at  the  head  of 
page  33. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  is  occasion¬ 
ally  confronted  with  a  far  different 
problem,  such  as  using  a  Victorian 
house  and  making  it  livable — joyously 
so.  They  used  to  be  gloomy  holes. 
The  rooms  of  vast  heights  were  filled 
with  ill-assorted  and  unrelated  groups 
of  walnut  marble  topped  tables,  and 
uncomfortably  upholstered  chairs,  in 
the  maze  of  which  the  unsuspecting 
visitor  found  himself  completely  lost. 

You  remember  the  sort  of  picture 
Arnold  Bennett  draws  for  us,  in  one 
of  his  “Five  Towns  Tales.”  “A  cor¬ 
ner  cupboard  of  oak,  inlaid  with 
maple  and  ebony,  in  a  simple  border 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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The  beauty  of  the  exterior  lies  in  its  well  balanced  proportions  and  in  the  grouping  of  the  windows  and  doors  which,  although 
numerous,  afford  plenty  of  wall  space.  A  large  porch  extends  across  the  entire  front.  The  exterior  finish  is  white  plaster;  wood¬ 
work  is  painted  zvhite  and  blinds  are  green.  The  roof  is  stained  dark  gray.  Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  grounds 


While  the  plan  is  original, 
the  arrangement  economizes 
on  space  and  is  thoroughly 
convenient.  The  stairs  are 
tucked  away  back  of  the 
dining  room  and  in  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  kitchen,  thus 
eliminating  back  stairs. 
The  living  room  is  house 
depth.  This  room,  has  a 
recessed  windozv  at  the 
farther  end  and  a  large  fire¬ 
place  midway  of  one  side 


THE  RESIDENCE  of 
john  McWilliams 

Jr.,  Esq. 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

Reginald  D.  Johnson,  Architect 


The  second  floor  accom¬ 
modation  consists  of  three 
bedrooms,  two  sleeping 
porches  and  two  baths.  The 
closets  are  unusually  large 
and  each  has  a  window. 
The  owner’s  bedroom  is 
furnished  with  mahogany ; 
old  rose  and  cream  being 
the  color  scheme  of  the 
hangings.  Ivory  enamel 
woodwork.  A  sleeping  porch 
connects  with  this  room 


Interest  is  given  the  porch 
by  the  manner  in  which  the 
columns  are  spaced  and 
grouped.  The  ends  of  the 
porch  are  roofed  in,  with 
an  open  space  at  the  center 
where  only  the  pergola 
beams  filter  the  light  to  the 
dining  room 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 


ARCHITECT  and  DECORATOR 


Some  Records  Which  Show  that  the  Father  of  His  Country  Was  Very  Much 

Interested  in  Things  Around  the  House 


THOMAS  BRABAZON 


George  Washington  has  been  so 

persistently  misrepresented  for  genera¬ 
tions,  as  a  kind  of  dehumanized  iceberg  in 
human  form,  a  mere  embodiment  of  public 
and  military  virtues,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  make  most  people  realize  that  he 
was  actually  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
had  any  human,  personal  and 
domestic  side  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  in¬ 
tensely  human  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  direct  attention 
to  one  aspect  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  personal  activities  too 
generally  unknown  or  disre¬ 
garded — his  role  as  an  archi¬ 
tect  and  as  an  interior  deco¬ 
rator. 

Consider  the  master  of 
Mount  Vernon  as  an  archi¬ 
tect.  In  so  doing  we  must 
keep  clearly  before  us  two 
things;  first,  the  architectural 
qualifications  of  the  average 
gentleman  of  the  period,  and, 
second,  the  qualifications  of 
Washington  in  particular. 

‘‘Some  considerable  degree  of 
architectural  knowledge  or, 


at  the  very  least,  some  substantial  cultivation 
of  architectural  taste  and  discrimination  seems 
to  have  been  held  an  indispensable  part  of 
every  gentleman’s  education  in  the  18th  Cen¬ 
tury,”  especially  in  the  American  Colonies 
where  there  were  practically  no  professional 
architects  until  a  comparatively  late  date. 


©  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 

The  erection  of  the  outbuildings  at  Mount  Vernon  occupied 
Washington’s  attention  during  the  early  years  of  the  Presidency 


“Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
some  of  our  native  amateur  architects  pos¬ 
sessed  knowledge  and  ability  by  no  means  con¬ 
temptible.”  They  were  not  “mere  dabbling 
dilettanti,  flirting  with  a  polite  and  amiable 
penchant  for  architectural  amenities.  The  best 
of  them,  and  those  that  left  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  memorials  of  their  talent 
and  skill,  were  .  .  .  busy 
men  of  large  affairs  and 
serious  interests.  They,  as 
well  as  the  master  carpenters, 
were  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  best  architectural 
books  of  the  period  and  often 
had  a  fair  showing  of  them 
on  the  shelves  of  their  libra¬ 
ries.  More  than  one  of  them 
left  standing  orders  with  their 
London  booksellers  to  send 
them,  upon  publication,  such 
volumes  as  were  most  worth 
while.  Another  factor  in 
their  fitness”  was  their  fre¬ 
quent  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  surveying.  “In¬ 
deed,  it  was  almost  impera¬ 
tively  necessary  for  large 
landowners  to  have  a  knowl- 
( Continued  on  page  62) 
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Washington  is  believed  to  have  designed  the  book  cases  in  the  library.  The  banqueting  hall  is  one  of  the  rooms  that  Washington  added  to 

Whether  at  home  or  away  from  Mount  Vernon,  he  superintended  the  Mount  Vernon.  The  decorative  plaster  ceiling  was  placed  under 


work  of  all  alterations  his  direction 
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A  PAGE  OF  NEW  PAPERS 


Courtesy  of  Emmerich,  Thomas  Strahan  Company  and  Richard  E.  Thibaut 


( A  bove )  English 
hand-painted  Ada  m 
design.  In  old  blue 
unth  white  design  and 
two  tones  of  cream 

{Below)  Suitable  for 
a  bedroom.  From  a 
Hiroshigi  panel.  Blue, 
green  and  terra  cotta 
on  gray  fabric  ground 


Delicate,  blue  and 
cream  all-over  foliage 
paper.  Would  look 
well  in  a  dining-room 
with  cream  colored 
woodwork 


(Above)  The  pagoda 
design  is  in  delft  blue 
on  white  ground,  black 
and  gold  on  orange  or 
gold  on  black 

(Below)  Suitable  for 
a  living  room — a  pa¬ 
per  with  wide  self¬ 
tone  stripe  on  a  plain 
putty  colored  ground 


Reproduction  of  old 
Colonial  paper — white 
ground,  design  in  gray, 
tan  and  blue  in  water. 
Suitable  for  a  hallway 


(Above)  “ Cor¬ 
dova ,”  an  old 
Colonial  paper 
rep  ro  duct io n, 
suitable  for  halls 


■In  unusual  scenic  border,  28"  wide.  It  comes  in 
pale  tan,  deep  brown,  fawn  and  blue 


A  living  room  paper  is 
found  in  this  Jacobean 
design  of  linen  ground 
with  deep  blue-green, 
red  and  brown  pattern 


A  delicate  gray  with 
tiny  blue  and.  rose 
flower  stripes.  It  is 
fresh  and  clear — suit¬ 
able  for  the  bedroom 
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IN  THE  IRIS  GARDEN 
of  MRS.  HOMER  SAGE 


SHREWSBURY,  MASS 


Photographs  by  N orthend 


The  owner  has  a  passion  for  iris ;  indeed, 
her  country  place  is  called  “Iristhorpe.” 
The  entire  garden  color  scheme  is  a 
carefully  selected  collection  of  this  great 
floral  family.  In  one  corner  the  garden 
background  is  a  pergola  with  iris  in  beds 
before  it 


Where  iris  grows 
in  a  clump  it  is 
as  though  a 
cloud  of  unbe¬ 
lievable  loveli¬ 
ness  had  settled 
on  the  ground 


Close  -  cropped 
grass  walks  wind 
between  the  beds 
and  mark  the 
garden  axes.  The 
termination  here 
is  a  garden  seat 


THE  RETURN  of  the  OLD-FASHIONED  CORNICE 


A  Victorian 

WHAT  a  commentary  on  the  fickleness  of 
Dame  Taste!  Only  a  few  years  back 
everything  associated  with  the  Victorian  Era 
was  held  up  to  ridicule.  Today  the  use  of 
many  Victorian  accessories  is  being  revived. 
All  of  which  proves  two  points: 

First:  that  styles  in  decoration  change  as 
radically,  although  not  as  rapidly,  as  styles  in 
clothes,  and  that  it  behooves  the  modern  woman 
to  keep  her  home  in  up-to-the-minute  taste. 

Second:  that  what  is  good  in  the  past  gen¬ 
erally  survives;  the  worthless  is  forgotten,  the 
good  returns  into  favor. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  wooden  window  cornice 
of  our  grandmothers’  day.  Its  revival  today  is 
more  than  a  fad.  There  is  justification  for  the 
cornice;  it  had  a  reasonable  use  which  caused 
it  to  survive  the  vagaries  of  prejudice. 

Certain  types  of  formal  rooms,  which  require 
formal  curtaining,  are  spoiled  by  a  predomin¬ 
ance  of  the  valance.  Everyone  has  ruffles! 
Everyone  has  had  box-pleated  or  gathered  or 
French-heading  valances.  From  them  it  was 
an  easy  step  to  the  plain  shaped  valance,  the 
valance  stretched  over  a  board.  And  from  the 
shaped  valance  the  logical  development  was  the 
wooden  cornice  which  is  pictured  here.  The 
window  trim  in  this  room  was  covered  by  the 
over-drapes,  and  the  top  of  the  curtains  re¬ 
quired  a  completing  touch.  A' valance  would 


Accessory  that  is  Appearing  in  the  I 


The  gilded  wooden  cornice,  used  in  place 
of  the  valance,  is  again  being  found  in 
formal  rooms.  Lee  Porter,  decorator 


idem  House 

have  been  possible,  but  a  wooden  cornice  proved 
much  smarter. 

These  wooden  cornices  afford  a  nice  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  color  interest.  They  can  be  painted 
the  same  tone  as  the  body  color  of  the  hangings 
and  striped  or  decorated  with  some  contrasting 
shade.  Thus  a  dark  green  could  carry  a  gold 
striping.  Or  again,  the  wood  might  be  finished 
the  natural  shade  of  the  predominant  furniture 
of  the  room.  The  cornice  shown  here  is  gilded 
and  repeats  the  gilt  of  some  of  the  furniture. 

Caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the 
wooden  cornice.  It  does  not  fit  harmoniously 
into  all  rooms,  and  it  should  not  be  used  in  a 
room  where  it  would  dominate  and  tend  to 
make  the  ceiling  heavy.  We  must  keep  the 
sky  of  the  room  fairly  clear  lest  our  interior 
become  “stuffy.”  For  stuffiness  was  what 
brought  Victorianism  into  disrepute. 

Here  is  an  answer  to  those  who,  with  justice, 
oppose  the  radical  changes  in  the  past  decade. 
We  cannot  throw  away  old-style  furniture  with 
the  same  ease  we  throw  away  an  old-style  hat. 
Moreover,  it  may  have  many  noble  and  inspir¬ 
ing  associations  for  us.  Because  of  its  de¬ 
liberate  scorn  for  the  furnishings  of  a  previous 
generation  which  it  but  lately  was  acclaiming, 
decoration  has  gotten  a  bad  name.  Take  the 
good  from  the  previous  and  the  past,  and  a 
satisfying  continuity  will  be  preserved. 
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A  LITTLE  PORTFOLIO  OF  GOOD  INTERIORS 


A  comfortable  and  intimate  grouping,  found  in  the  residence  of  Frederick  Lewis ohn  Esq., 
in  New  York  City,  constitutes  a  writing  corner.  Against  the  antique  paneled  wall  is  set 
a  deep  secretary.  Bookcases  are  built-in.  The  curtains  are  a  warm  gray.  Harry  Allen 
Jacobs,  architect.  Alavoine  &  Co.,  decorators 
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(Left)  Bookshelves  flush  with  the  wall, 
which  were  used  in  the  Lcwisohn  living 
room  on  the  previous  page,  are  found 
again  in  this  Boston  residence.  Tan  is 
the  pervading  color.  It  is  worked  out  in 
the  velour  rug  and  the  velvet  covering  of 
the  couch  which  is  lightened  by  blue  and 
gold  pillows.  Overdrapes  are  blue  velvet. 
Walls  are  paneled  in  walnut.  Lee  Porter 
of  James  I.  Wingate  &  Son,  decorator 


(Below)  That  simplicity  and  harmony 
are  the  fundamentals  of  decoration  finds 
ample  evidence  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  in 
the  Laurence  Armour  residence  at  Lake 
Forest ,  III.  There  is  no  unnecessary  fur¬ 
niture  and  that  which  is  used  is  simple. 
Harmony  is  found  in  the  fabric  combina¬ 
tions:  couch  and  chair  are  upholstered  in 
one  fabric  and  curtains  and  bed  cover  in 
another.  The  decorator  was  Miss  Gheen 


Fuermann  &  Son 


Northend 

(Below)  A  more  extensive  view  of  the  Lewisohn  living 
room  shows  the  fireplace  arrangement.  Woodwork,  a 
warm  gray  —  the  original  color  of  the  antique  panels. 
Rugs  are  mauve  and  draperies  gray.  Carved  Louis  XVI 
panels  top  the  overmantel  mirror  and  bookshelves.  Lamps 
and  mantel  decorations  are  old  Chinese  porcelains.  Crys¬ 
tal  electric  fixtures.  Harry  Allen  Jacobs,  architect. 
Alavoine  &  Co.,  decorators 


Lillies 
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(Right)  So  long  as  the  mantel  is  kept  free 
from  a  cluster  of  non-essential  decora¬ 
tions,  the  overmantel  embellishment  can  be 
almost  anything  that  suits.  In  the  dining 
room  of  the  residence  of  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Osborne  in  Boston  an  old  tray  has  been 
used  in  the  panel  above  the  fireplace.  It 
is  flanked  by  tall  candles.  The  walls  are 
pale  yellow  with  green  and  violet  for  other 
color  notes.  Lee  Porter,  decorator 


(Below)  An  interesting  study  in  balanced 
furniture  arrangement  is  found  in  the 
residence  of  Frederic  C.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  in 
New  York  City.  Each  console  bears  a 
beautiful  lustre  and  above  it  hangs  a  paint¬ 
ing  in  a  dull  gold  frame.  The  consoles  are 
gold  and  white.  A  grouping  of  this  kind 
would  be  suitable  for  a  large  hallway  or 
a  reception  room  where  space  is  sufficient 
for  appreciative  arrangements 
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(Below)  In  the  living  room  of  the  Osborne  residence  the 
window  trim  has  been  accented  by  a  broad  band  of 
antique  gold.  Walls  are  deep  cream,  curtains  dark  gray 
and  gold,  the  rug  catawba,  blue  and  bronze.  A  Dutch 
altar  candle  has  been  made  into  a  lamp  for  the  table.  A 
lamp  of  wrought  iron  introduces  interest  into  the  corner. 
The  decorator  was  Lee  Porter  of  James  I.  Wingate  Son 
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HOME  GROWN  MELONS  of  QUALITY  PLUS 


Methods  Whereby  Your  Just  Suspicions  of  Fruit  Store  Cantaloupes  Give  Place  to  the 
Certainty  Jfrhich  Comes  From  Raising  Your  Own  and  Raising  1  hem  Right 


WILLIAM  C.  McCOLLOM 


When  properly  grown,  muskmelons  are 
unsurpassed  for  the  table.  Quality  of 
soil,  of  variety  and  the  date  of  souring 
are  factors 


When  the  frames 
have  been  in  place  a 
few  days  the  seed 
may  be  sown 


Pi'' ROM  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous — that  expresses 
the  differences  in  melons. 

Prom  equator  to  pole  there  is 
no  fruit  more  delectable, 
luscious  or  more  genuinely 
appreciated  than  good  musk¬ 
melons;  yet  where  is  anything 
more  disappointing  than  v  a 
poor  one?  Many  who  have 
their  own  gardens  and  abun¬ 
dant  facilities  for  growing 
quality  melons  have  yet  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of 
this  fruit. 

Melons  are  exacting.  They 
require  skilled  care  to  bring 
out  their  best  qualities,  yet  they  are  worthy  of 
any  efforts  bestowed  upon  them.  If  you  want 
melons  with  the  odor  of  delicate  perfume  and 
flesh  that  for  real  richness  of  flavor  is  un¬ 
challengeable,  you  must  be  prepared  to  work 
for  them.  There  is  no  sense  in  saying  that  you 
can  grow  good  melons  with  little  if  any  effort, 
for  you  can’t. 

Good  melons  are  not  possible  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York  without  frames,  as  a  rule.  These 
frames — they  are  really  bottomless  boxes  with 
glass  covers — can  be  purchased  ready-made; 
or  they  are  quite  easy  to  build  yourself.  They 
should  measure  about  24”  square,  9  high  in 
front  and  12"  in  the  rear. 

Melons  must  have  rich  soil  that  is  light  and 
full  of  fiber.  They  make  an  enormous  root 
system  though  of  a  very  limited  range;  there¬ 
fore  the  plant  food  must  be  readily  accessible 
to  the  roots.  Here  is  the  secret,  if  there  is  any, 
of  good  melons.  Dig  holes  about  3  across  and 
2'  deep,  from  6’  to  8'  apart  each  way.  Fill 
the  holes  with  a  compost  made  of  two-thirds 
chopped  sod  and  one-third  well  rotted  barnyard 
or  stable  manure,  with  a  little  lime  added  to 
correct  the  soil  acids.  Tramp  with  the  feet 
as  you  fill.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  does 
not  drain  well,  a  little  drainage  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  placing  some  broken  brick  or  other 
coarse  material  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The 
soil  should  be  raised  about  4  above  the  grade. 
The  melon  frames  can  then  be  set  in  position, 
using  a  line  to  keep  them  straight  for  appear¬ 
ances’  sake,  and  leaving  them  closed  for  several 
days  so  the  soil  will  be  thoroughly  heated  be¬ 
fore  sowing  the  seeds. 


Melon  frames  are  simply 
bottomless,  glass  covered 
boxes,  each  large  enough 
to  surround  one  hill 


Flower  pots  placed  under 
the  melons  to  raise  them 
from  the  ground  make  for 
even  ripening 


Sowing  the  Seed 

Use  plenty  of  seeds  when  sowing,  as  thin¬ 
ning  out  is  so  simple  a  task  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  taking  any  chances  of  having  to  fill 
in  blanks.  The  seeds  should  be  covered  about 
1"  to  1  yf'  deep.  Keep  the  frames  closed  until 
the  seeds  germinate,  after  which  time  ventila¬ 
tion  must  be  attended  to  in  the  morning  so  that 
the  frames  will  be  dry  at  night,  and  water 
only  on  bright  days  so  the  plants  will  dry  off 
quickly.  Keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  stirred 
with  a  hand  cultivator  to  reduce  the  need  of 
watering  to  the  minimum.  Air  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  during  the  day,  especially  in  sunny 
weather.  The  ventilation  should  be  gradually 
increased  as  the  weather  grows  warmer,  so  that 
by  the  time  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  frames 


At  full  maturity  the  melon  parts  com¬ 
pany  with  its  stem  at  a  mere  touch.  Do 
not  pick  it  before  this  stage  of  ripeness 
is  reached 


— which  should  be  when  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  accommodate  the  plants — the  melons 
will  be  thoroughly  hardened. 

The  seeds  are  usually  sown  around  the 
middle  of  April,  and  the  frames  can  be  re¬ 
moved  about  the  third  week  in  May.  The 
plants  are  then  trained  out  evenly  and  care¬ 
fully  and  the  shoots  pegged  in  position.  Birch 
twigs  bent  double  until  they  break  are  good 
for  this  last  operation.  The  open  spaces  of 
earth  between  the  hills  should  be  turned  over 
with  a  digging  fork  when  the  frames  are  re¬ 
moved,  thus  keeping  down  the  weed  growth. 

Melons  are  subject  to  blight,  for  which  there 
is  no  cure,  though  Bordeaux  mixture  applied 
as  a  preventive  about  every  three  weeks  will 
keep  the  vines  healthy.  Any  infected  leaves 
should  be  picked  off  and  burned.  Stem  rot, 
too,  will  sometimes  become  troublesome  on 
heavy  soils.  A  mixture  of  powdered  charcoal 
and  lime  placed  at  the  necks  of  the  plants  will 
sometimes  save  them  from  it;  but  proper  hill 
preparation  and  drainage  are  best. 


Watering  and  Later  Care 

Avoid  artificial  watering  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Do  not  spray  the  foliage,  but  when 
necessary  apply  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water  at  the 
roots.  The  best  method 
^  is  to  allow  the  water 
to  run  slowly  from  a 
hose  directly  on  the  hill, 
placing  a  small  board 
under  the  nozzle  to  pre¬ 
vent  washing  the  soil. 

Early  in  July  the 
young  melons  should  be 
swelling  rapidly,  if  the 
hills  were  properly  pre¬ 
pared.  If  this  is  the 
case,  no  further  feeding 
will  be  required,  but 
otherwise  feedings  of 
liquid  manure  should  be 
applied.  This  method 
( Continued ■  on  page  70) 
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THE  VOGUE  of  the 
REEECTORY  TABLE 


Prices  and  names  of  shops  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  the  House  &  Garden  Inf  or 
motion  Service;  or  our  Shopping  Service  will 
be  glad  to  purchase  for  you.  19  West  44f/i 
Street,  New  York 


An  antique  oak  reproduction 
of  a  “parchment  box”  with 
Gothic  tracery  panels.  Its 
height,  19",  gives  it  additional 
■use  as  an  end  bench.  Top, 
26"  by  14" 


* 


.4  reproduction  of  an  early 
English  draw-top  table,  its 
end  leaves  made  to  slide  un¬ 
der  the  top.  Solid  oak  or  wal¬ 
nut,  inlaid  with  holly,  and 
antique  finished 


For  use  on  the  side  of  a  refectory 
table,  a  long  bench  of  early  Jacobean 
design.  19"  high.  Top,  16"  by  72" 


The  material  of  this 
Gothic  table  is  solid 
oak.  It  stands  30" 
high  and  the  top  is 
22"  by  66" 


An  oak  table  of  the 
Elizabethan  type 
with  carved  melon- 
bulb  supports.  Few 
of  the  early  English 
tables  possess  such 
m  arked  decorative 
value.  Top,  32"  bv 
84" 


A  long  table  for  the 
library.  Its  design 
is  of  the  Italian  type 
that  later  influenced 
English  Renaissance 
furniture.  Top,  22" 
by  70" 
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Sketches  by  Jack  Manley  Rose 

GARDENS  of  DIFFERENT  LEVELS 


Between  two  guardian  elms  the  way  leads  upward,  pausing  on  different  levels  to 
command  the  garden  beneath.  It  is  shadowy  there,  and  cool  and  green.  Then  one 
steps  out  suddenly  upon  the  high  terrace  with  its  background  of  creamy  house  wall, 
brilliant  in  the  light  and  massed  about  by  boxes  and  urns  of  rose-flaming  geraniums. 

Here  is  a  glimpse  on  the  estate  of  A.  R.  Nicol,  Esq.,  at  Summit,  New  Jersey 
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Steps,  half  lost  in  the  lush  green  of  turf, 
flecked  over  with  sun  splashes  and 
shadows,  and  the  lustrous  marble  seat 
set  against  a  mass  of  vines  and  low 
sweeping  branches — surely  this  is  a  ter¬ 
race  to  invite  peace  and  the  pardoning 
sun.  It  is  from  the  Bassett  estate 


Moss-encrusted  steps  lead 
straight  down  to  a  shadowy 
path  edged  with  flower 
masses,  and  presided  over 
by  a  gleaming  goddess  who 
seems  to  look  with  envious 
eyes  tozoard  the  tiny  close 
of  arbor  vitce  at  the  end 
of  the  terrace  where  an  in¬ 
timate  seat  and  table  af¬ 
ford  a  delightful  retreat, 
on  warm  summer  after¬ 
noons.  This  view  is  from 
the  estate  of  Carroll  P. 
Bassett,  Esq.,  Summit,  N.  J . 
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By  a  succession  of  green 
terraces,  each  lovely  in  it¬ 
self,  one  descends  from  the 
tiled  loggia  about  the  house 
to  the  sunken  garden  with 
the  pool  and  its  fountain 
set  in  the  midst  of  grace¬ 
ful  trees  and  shrubs.  It 
seems  almost  draped  in 
vines,  with  drooping  tree 
branches  curving  down  to 
its  s  h  i  n  y  surface  and 
grasses  and  water  plants 
reaching  thirsty  rootlets  to 
its  shaded  depth.  From 
the  Bassett  estate 


Down  by  easy  reaches  of 
bricked  steps,  under  the 
rose-grown  pergola,  one 
comes  at  last  to  the  grassed 
tennis  court  and,  beyond, 
to  the  fine  old-fashioned 
garden.  Who  would  not 
be  lured  from  the  house 
loggia  to  enter  upon  such 
a  spiritual  adventure  —  if 
only  for  the  joy  of  walk¬ 
ing  through  those  tremu¬ 
lous  flecks  of  light  and 
shadow,  to  the  velvety, 
sun-warmed  vista  of  the 
lawn  beyond?  From  the 
Nicol  estate 
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SPANISH  CHAIRS  and  TABLES  of  the  18TH  CENTURY 

The  Influence  of  Commerce  on  the  Furniture  Design  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula — ■ Queen  Anne, 
Chippendale  and  Sheraton  Tendencies  in  Spanish  Furniture 

H.  D.  EBERLEIN  and  ABBOT  McCLURE 


best  in  Spanish  furniture  admittedly  owes  its 
inspiration  to  Portuguese  sources.  Besides  all 
this,  there  was  a  constant  flow  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  Spain  and  England,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  between  Spain  and  Italy  on  the 
other,  so  that  English  and  Italian  influences 
alike  are  discernible,  especially  in  such  locali¬ 
ties  as  Valencia  and  the  islands  of  Majorca 
and  Minorca. 

The  chair  illustrated  in  Figure  6  exemplifies 
one  marked  characteristic  of  many  of  the  chairs 
of  this  period,  the  very  ornate  cresting  which 
forms  a  culmination  or  climax  to  the  design 
of  the  whole  piece  and  might  be  compared  to 
the  high  and  much-embellished  combs  with 
which  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ladies  of  qual¬ 
ity  surmounted  their  coiffures.  The  fancy  for 
ornate  and  shaped  cresting  extended  to  cabinet 
work  as  well.  Besides  the  intricate  carving  of 
fruits,  foliage  and  scrolls  on  the  cresting  and 
on  the  stretcher — the  chair  was  painted  black 
and  the  carving  was  further  enriched  and 
thrown  into  relief  by  parcel  gilding — the  em¬ 
bossed  polychrome  and  gilt  leather  of  the  seat 
and  back  ministered  to  the  Spanish  taste  for 
gorgeous  color  and  complex  design.  The  in¬ 
terrupted  and  curved  shaping  of  the  bottom 
and  of  the  top  of  the  back,  irrespective 
of  the  carved  cresting,  is  also  thor¬ 
oughly  characteristic  and  indicates  the 
presence  of  strong  Portuguese  in¬ 
fluence.  The  lines  marked  by  the 
shaped  top  and  bottom  of  the  back,  it 
will  be  noticed,  are  precisely  like  the 
lines  bounding  the  panels  in  some  of 
the  contemporary  cabinet  work. 

Cresting  and  Scrolls 

The  red  lacquer  and  parcel  gilt 
chair,  shown  in  Figure  8,  not  only  ex¬ 
hibits  the  high-arched  cresting  and 
the  so-called  “Spanish  scroll  foot” — 
two  features  typically  representative 
of  so  many  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  chairs  of  this  date — but  it  also 


Fig.  2.  Walnut  gate  table,  closed,  with  polychrome 
top.  From  the  Basque  provinces.  1700-30.  Courtesy 
of  C.  M.  Traver  Co. 


r  I  'HE  end  of  the  17th  Century  and  the  early 
X  years  of  the  18th  really  belong  together 
and  form  one  period,  so  far  as  the  development 
of  furniture  designs  was  concerned.  The 
curvilinear  influence,  alluded  to  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  article  on  Spanish  Wall  Furniture  of  the 
18th  Century,  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  new 
manifestations  in  contour  that  are  partly  at¬ 
tributable  to  Baroque  principles  and  partly  to 
a  fresh  infiltration  of  Oriental  feeling,  derived 
through  the  channels  of  commerce,  and  com¬ 
merce  that  was  chiefly  Portuguese.  To  these 
two  influences  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the 
charm  and  vigor  displayed  by  the  furniture 
produced  between  1685  and  1740. 


Influencing  Forces 

i'he  manifold  forces  which  were  working  to 
mold  furniture  forms  at  this  period  were  espe¬ 
cially  active  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and, 
thanks  to  the  immediate  proximity  to  either  the 
sources  of  inspiration  or  to  the  direct  avenues 
of  transmission,  they  produced  marked  visible 
effects.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  Baroque  archi¬ 
tecture  found  conditions  peculiarly  congenial 
to  its  existence  and  development  and  this  archi¬ 
tectural  influence  transmitted  its  effects  in 
diverse  ways  to  furniture  forms.  Ori¬ 
ental  influences,  too,  kept  finding  their 
way  into  favor  and  making  their  pres¬ 
ence  felt,  for  the  great  mass  of  Portu¬ 
guese  commerce  all  through  the  17th 
Century  proved  to  be  a  prolific  source 
of  Far  East  importations  in  ideas  and 
styles.  I'he  Portuguese  were  endowed 
not  only  with  a  genius  for  ready  ap¬ 
propriation  and  successful  adaptation 
but  also  with  a  genius  for  elaboration. 

Still  further,  the  Portuguese  possessed 
a  notable  genius  for  refinement  of  de¬ 
tail  and  finished  workmanship,  so  that 
we  can  understand  why  early  18th 
Century  Spanish  chairs  often  dis¬ 
played  so  rich  a  diversity  of  form  and 
ornamentation,  for  much  of  what  is 


Fig.  1.  Walnut  armchair  with  carved 
splat  and  ornate  cresting.  1710-25. 
Courtesy  Karl  Freund  ( Zodiac ,  Inc.) 


Fig.  3.  Painted  chair  show¬ 
ing  Louis  Quinze  influence. 
1745-55.  C.  M.  Traver  Co. 


Fig.  4.  South  American  mahogany  settee  or  bench,  reflecting  the  Sheraton 
influence  on  Spanish  furniture  design.  1775-90.  Courtesy  of  John 

Wanamaker 


Fig.  5.  Cane  and  ma¬ 
hogany  chair,  parcel  gilt 
Baroque  ornaments.  Traver 
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Fig.  7.  Walnut  armchair  with  splat  back  and  shaped  head  rest.  1720-30 
It  shows  a  mellowness  of  modeling  familiar  in  English  and  Dutch  chairs. 
Courtesy  of  C.  M.  Traver  Co. 


Fig.  6.  Painted  and  parcel  gilt 
carved  leather  covered  chair.  1680- 
1705.  Penna.  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art 


displays  another  feature  of  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  chairs  that  was  introduced 
from  the  East  through  the  medium  of 
Portuguese  Oriental  trade — the  caning 
with  which  the  seat  frame  and  the  back 
are  filled  in  lieu  of  leather,  upholstery 
or  wood.  Another  characteristically 
Spanish  feature  is  the  way  in  which  the 
wide  “splat,”  which  is  the  chief  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  back,  takes  the  form  of 
a  broad,  caned  panel. 


Fig.  10.  De¬ 
tail  of  one 
leaf  of  table. 
Courtesy  of 
C.  M.  Trover 


The  Cabriole  Leg 


With  Figure  15,  a  chair  dating  from 
the  first  decade  of  the  18th  Century,  we 
come  to  the  cabriole  leg,  whose  domi¬ 
nance  was  to  endure  from  the  beginning 
till  past  the  middle  of  the  century.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent,  ubiqui¬ 
tous  and  lasting  features  common  to 
both  the  Baroque  and  Rococo  phases  of 
furniture  design.  Figure  3  well  exem¬ 
plifies  another  trait  which,  to  borrow  a 
term  from  the  phraseology  of  sculpture, 
may  be  defined  as  the  rotund, 
fleshy  modeling  of  the  contour, 
noticeable  especially  in  the 
proportions  of  the  fore  legs. 

The  whole  composition  dis- 


Fig.  9.  Paint¬ 
ed  gate  table 
from  the 
Basque  prov¬ 
inces.  1700 
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Fig.  8.  Red  lacquer  and  parcel 
gilt  chair  with  caned  seat  and 
back.  1690-1710.  Courtesy  of 
C.  M.  Traver  Co. 


plays  an  engaging  suavity  of  line,  while 
the  carving  of  the  ornamental  motifs 
also  discloses  a  mellow  rotundity  of  re¬ 
lief  that  is  almost  pulpy.  This  property 
of  a  kind  of  fleshy  corporeality,  though 
not  conducive  to  a  classic  purity  of 
line,  nevertheless  imparted,  or  helped  to 
impart,  an  engaging  human  quality. 


Rotundity  of  Form 

The  same  agreeable  rotundity  and 
mellowness  of  modelling  are  observable 
in  the  carved  walnut  chair  shown  in 
Figure  5,  a  type  that  was  likewise  fa¬ 
miliar  in  both  Holland  and  England. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting 
that  chairs  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
pattern  generally  showed  some  attenua¬ 
tion  of  proportions  and  sharpening  of 
detail  upon  transference  of  the  type 
to  the  Fow  Countries  and  that  the 
processes  of  attenuation  and  sharpening 
were  apt  to  become  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  English  manifestations  of 
the  same  types.  Still  another 
feature  in  Figure  15  deserving 
attention  is  the  peculiar  shield¬ 
shaped  contour  of  the  back 
( Continued  on  page  58) 


Fig.  11.  Carved  and  gilt  uphol-  Fig.  12.  Walnut  armchair  with  Fig.  13.  Early  18th  Century  chair  Fig.  14.  Portuguese  mahogany 

stered  side  chair  in  Louis  Seize  caned  seat,  splat  and  caned  back.  painted  in  the  “Chinese  taste.”  and  gilt  chair  of  Sheraton  lines, 

style.  Traver  1705-25.  Traver  Courtesy  of  Woodville  1780.  Traver 
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In  a  large  hall  with  high  ceiling  the  torchere 
can  add  a  touch  of  dignity  and  interest 


BOOK  ROOMS 
f  o  r  MEN 

A  Method  for  Getting  Order  Out  of 
Male  Chaos 

NO  necessities  of  life  accumulate  so  rapidly 
as  books  and  nothing  can  so  readily 
cause  confusion  and  chaos  in  a  room.  AY  hen 
the  average  man  buys  a  book  he  forthwith  is 
asked,  “Now  that  you’ve  got  it,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it?”  The  best  solution  is  to 
let  him  have  a  little  library  all  to  himself.  It 
may  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  gun  store  or  a 
hunting  lodge  or  a  general  curio  shop,  but  that 
will  be  satisfactory  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  con¬ 
fusion  inside  the  room. 

Men  used  to  have  “dens”,  strangely  reminis¬ 
cent  in  their  name,  of  cave  days,  but  blatantly 
oriental  in  their  “Turkish  corners.”  No  one 
used  the  “Turkish  corner”  and  it  only  col¬ 
lected  dust,  so  it  went  the  way  of  the  useless. 
Then  came  a  smoking  room,  which  was  almost 
ungrateful  in  its  appellation,  as  though  the  man 
of  the  house  were  not  permitted  to  smoke  where 
he  wished.  To  call  his  own  private  corner  an 
“office”  smacks  too  much  of  the  commercial. 
So  then,  why  not  give  him  a  book  room  where 
he  can  write  and  potter  around  and  think  up 
ideas  for  the  office  and  talk  to  the  boys? 

The  two  book  rooms  on  this  page  present 
simple  arrangements  for  the  books  and  the 
desks.  In  one  instance  the  side  of  the  room  is 
covered  with  built-in  book  shelves  set  on  a  dou¬ 
ble  base  of  drawers  with  the  desk  space  in  be¬ 
tween.  Everything  is  ready  and  at  hand  in 
such  an  arrangement.  The  wide  shelf  for  the 
spreading  out  of  books  is  especially  attractive. 

In  the  other  case  the  bookshelves  are  built 
up  around  the  desk,  although  independent  of 
it.  The  feature  of  this  arrangement  is  the  ex¬ 
tra  shelves  built  on  the  cases  to  accommodate 
an  overflow.  In  a  city  apartment  where  space 
is  at  a  premium  extra  shelves  of  this  kind  will 
serve  as  a  temporary  solution,  at  least. 


TORCHERES  in  their  PROPER  PLACE 


THERE  are  two  general  families  of  tor¬ 
cheres — the  Italian  lantern  type,  and  the 
tall  candelabra.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar 
purpose,  and  each  can  add  materially  to  the 
decorative  effectiveness  of  an  interior.  Both 
are  standing  movable  lights  and  hence  present  a 
latitude  of  use  that  is  not  possible  with  either 
the  sidelights  or  the  chandelier. 

The  Italian  torchere — a  lantern  on  a  tall 
standard — bears  the  dignity  and  traditions  of 
former  periods  in  architecture  and  decoration. 
It  requires  a  formal  setting — large,  dignified 
furniture  and  a  room  of  pretentious  size.  In 
the  illustration  it  is  shown  in  a  logical  position 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  A  pair  can  be  grouped 
in  a  smaller  hallway  with  an  Italian  chest,  or 
one  can  be  used  in  a  corner.  This  type  is  es¬ 
sentially  an  exterior  accessory  which  has  been 
brought  inside.  It  should  not  go  farther  into 
the  house  than  the  entrance  rooms.  Save  in  the 


very  formal  and  pretentious  living  room  it  is 
out  of  place. 

The  candelabrum  has  quite  another  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  usually  of  wrought  iron  or  bur¬ 
nished  steel  and  is  essentially  an  indoor  ac¬ 
cessory.  With  either  candles  or  wired  for  elec¬ 
tricity,  it  finds  a  place  in  rooms  furnished  with 
heavy  oak  pieces.  Beside  the  large  Jacobean 
mantel,  flanking  oaken  doors,  or  placed  in  a 
dark  corner  to  lighten  it,  tall  candelabra  are 
equally  suitable. 

There  is  still  another  use  for  them,  a  use  that 
decorators  might  find  advantageous  in  a  room 
where  the  wall  treatment  does  not  permit  the 
wall  space  to  be  broken  with  sconces.  Thus,  in 
a  dining  room  papered  with  a  reproduction  of 
one  of  the  Colonial  scenic  designs,  side  lights 
look  distinctly  out  of  place.  Why  not  use  tor¬ 
cheres  and  leave  the  interesting  design  of  the 
paper  the  full  and  unbroken  sweep  of  the  walls? 


The  built-in  book 
shelves  with  drawers 
and  cupboards  below 
and  the  desk  space 
between  are  one 
solution  for  a  man’s 
book  room.  The 
abundance  of  storage 
space  presents  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  male  con¬ 
fusion 


Book  shelves  can  be 
built  upon  either  side 
of  the  desk  and  extra 
shelves  added  on  the 
ends  for  the  overflow. 
This  is  especially 
adaptable  for  a  city 
a  part  m  ent  where 
space  is  at  a  premium 
and  the  furniture  has 
to  be  moved  often.  H. 
F.  Huber  &  Co., 
decorators 
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To  the  old  farmhouse  the  owner  added  a  wing.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  walls  are 
field  stone,  with  a  roof  of  dark  gray.  The  deep  porch 
and  galleries  are  characteristic  of  Southern  architecture 


BOXWOOD  ”,  the  RESIDENCE 
of  MRS.  ANNE  WARD  SAGE 

At  Middleburg ,  Piedmont  Valley, 
Virginia 


The  furnishings  of  the 
house  are  consistent  with 
the  exterior.  Here  in  the 
bedroom,  for  example,  are 
cream  colored  walls,  hand- 
blocked  chintz  curtains, 
hooked  rugs,  an  old  four- 
poster  with  valance  and 
tester  and  a  lovely  old  silk 
patchwork  quilt 


On  the  dining  room  walls 
is  a  quaint  gold  and  green 
paper  with  a  design  of 
urns.  The  rug  is  green 
and  the  furniture,  which  is 
painted  mahogany  color, 
has  simple  gold  decora¬ 
tions.  Old  brass  candle¬ 
sticks  and  green  tole  vases 
on  the  mantel  complete  the 
Colonial  scheme 


m 
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A  RARE  OLD  PLANT — THE  IVY  GREEN 

Its  Varied  Uses  as  a  Mask  for  the  Unlovely  and 
an  Added  Charm  for  the  Architecturally 
Good  in  Stone  and  Brick 


ROBERT  S.  LEMMON 


IF  we  accept  the  axiom  that  only  the  good 
endures,  then  we  have  one  explanation  of 
the  immemorial  popularity  of  ivy. 

For  there  can  be  no  denial  of  ivy’s  longevity 
under  the  right  conditions.  Literally  for  gen¬ 
erations  many  an  old  vine  of  Hedera  helix  (the 
so-called  English  ivy  which  most  of  us  have 
in  mind  when  the  word  is  mentioned)  has 
clung  to  the  rough  wall  stones  which  give  it 
foothold.  At  first  it  was  but  a  tiny  slip,  but 
gradually  through  the  succeeding 
years  its  leaf  mat  thickened  and 
long  runners  crept  upward  to  spy 
out  the  way  toward  window  ledge 
and  eave  and  cornice.  Close  on 
their  heels  came  stronger,  woodier 
stems,  main  columns  from  which 
innumerable  little  scouts  sought 
out  every  nook  and  cranny  along 
the  way.  And  always,  through 
the  decades,  until  the  shimmering 
green  drapery  was  complete  and 
the  “ivy  mantled  tower”  became 
reality,  the  vine  grew  to  be  more 
and  more  an  integral  part  of  that 
dwelling,  as  inseparably  one  with 
the  home  associations  as  were  its 
airy  rootlets  with  the  brownstone 
walls. 

This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  hardy  ivies— they  are  perma¬ 
nent  and  in  some  manner  strange¬ 
ly  appealing  and  comforting  to 


The  house  of  brick 
or  stone  is  the  only 
one  with  which  ivy 
will  be  completely 
harmonious  and  of 
enhancing  value 


Graves 


Graves 

Among  the  less  formal 
situations  for  ivy  are 
pergolas  and  other  per¬ 
manent  features  where 
ruggedness  rather  than 
delicacy  of  line  is  the 
prevailing  keynote 


If  the  house  is  of  in¬ 
formal  lines,  Virginia 
creeper  may  be  used  ad¬ 
vantageously.  Here  its 
characteristic  inf  ormal 
habit  of  growth  is  seen 
about  the  entrance  wing 


Northend 
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our  finer  sensibilities.  One  has  but  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  some  old  ivy-grown 
house  to  feel  one’s  heart  irresistibly 
drawn  to  it  as  to  the  age-old  fir  above 
a  farmer’s  dooryard. 

Any  plant  which  is  of  necessity  so 
closely  connected  with  the  dwelling 
house  and  other  architectural  fixtures 
of  the  place  must  be  judged  first  of  all 
by  its  effect  upon  them.  If  it  adds  to 
their  attractiveness,  improving  their 
lines  without  detracting  in  any  manner 
from  their  practical  utility  and  lasting 
qualities,  then  it  is  good. 

These  things  ivy  does  when  properly 
used  on  structures  of  stone  or  brick. 
An  architecturally  good  building  it 
will  enhance,  and  a  poor  one  it  will 
redeem  in  so  far  as  that  may  be  possi¬ 
ble.  The  objection  sometimes  raised 
that  it  grows  so  densely  as  to  mask 
desirable  architectural  features  is 
hardly  a  valid  one,  as  ivy  is  entirely 
amenable  to  training  and  may  be  made 
to  accent  rather  than  efface  any  par¬ 
ticular  detail. 

It  is  as  a  climber  that  Hedera  helix 
is  most  commonly  used,  but  one  should 
not  lose  sight  of  its  possibilities  as  a 
ground  cover.  Under  trees  or  else¬ 
where  that  other  things  grow  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  ivy  will  form  a  dense,  ever¬ 
green  mat,  permanent  and  effective. 

Unquestionably,  then,  ivy  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  plant  for  covering 
walls,  trellises,  rocks  and  other  perma- 


Gillies 

English  ivy  is  perfectly  amenable  to  training.  Here  on 
a  corner  of  the  house  of  C.  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  it  serves  as  a  pleasant  foil  for  the  foundation  and 
a  contrast  for  the  rough  walls  above.  Henry  G.  Morse, 
architect 


nent  features  out  of  doors,  albeit  its 
growth  is  slow.  In  addition,  it  is  a 
popular  and  successful  indoor  plant, 
surviving  many  uncongenial  condi¬ 
tions  and  thriving  without  bright  sun¬ 
light.  For  screens  in  almost  any  room 
in  the  house,  on  wall  lattices  of  hall, 
breakfast  room  or  enclosed  porch,  in 
hanging  baskets  or  just  as  a  plain, 
ordinary  window  plant,  one  can  be 
sure  of  its  coming  up  to  expectations. 

Almost  any  soil,  indoors  or  out,  will 
be  suitable,  though  the  best  results  will 
come  when  the  earth  is  rich  and  rather 
moist,  with  a  shady  exposure  for  the 
vines.  North  of  Massachusetts  Hedera 
helix  is  apt  to  winter-kill  outdoors, 
even  in  sheltered  situations — a  fact 
which  must  be  reckoned  with  when  de¬ 
termining  its  value  as  compared  with 
other  climbers.  The  variegated  leaved 
forms,  of  which  there  are  several,  are 
still  more  tender. 

The  type  leaf  of  H.  helix  is  usually 
three  to  five  lobed,  dark  green  above 
and  lighter  on  the  under  side.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  the  variegated  forms  are 
the  following  varieties:  maculata, 
leaves  spotted  and  striped  with  yel¬ 
lowish  white;  marmorata,  irregularly 
blotched  with  yellowish  white;  margi- 
nata,  irregularly  bordered  with  yel¬ 
lowish  white,  striped  red  or  pink  in 
autumn;  and  pedata,  dark  green  with 
whitish  veins. 

( Continued  on  page  68) 
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Being  the  Work  of  Middleton  Manigault 

Photographs  by  Bradley  &  Merrill 


MODERN  POTTERY  from  OLD  DESIGNS 


The  modern 
cr  af  t  sm  anshi  p 
exhibited  in  the 
bowl  to  the  left 
is  a  reflection  of 
the  work  of  a 
time  when  the 
life  and  character 
of  a  people  were 
shown  in  its 
household  arts 


The  dominant  color 
note  is  deep  green 
blue  of  a  limpid 
quality  so  combined 
with  browns,  greens, 
gray,  black  and 
golden  yellow  as  to 
produce  a  total  color 
effect  that  will  har¬ 
monize  with  almost 
any  decorative 
scheme 


Persian  and 
Chinese  influence 
is  clearly  distin¬ 
guished  in  the 
designs,  although 
the  execution  is 
modern  in  feel¬ 
ing,  showing  a 
remarkable  color 
distribution  and 
rhythm  of  line 


No  two  pieces  of 
this  pottery  are 
fashioned  on  the 
same  motive.  The 
general  size  of  the 
vases  is  12"  to  15". 
Both  in  contour  and 
color  they  constitute 
a  new  contribution 
to  the  growing  list 
of  decorative  acces¬ 
sories 
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LAMPS  AND  SHADES 

For  purchase,  address  Shopping  Service,  House  & 

Garden,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 


A  blue  -pottery  fish-shaped  vase  lamp  carries  a 
shade  of  yellow  silk  piped  with  blue  silk.  Vase, 
14 yz"  high,  $45.  Shade,  Iff,"  deep,  $12 


The  lamp  base  is  delicate 
mauve  glass  and  the  shade  has 
a  band  of  morning  glories  in 
sapphire  blue  on  a  cream 
ground.  Height  of  lamp,  21"; 
diameter  of  shade,  14".  The 
price  complete  is  $27 


Especially  suitable  for 
the  boudoir  is  a  lamp  of 
clear  white  glass,  10" 
high,  with  dainty  oval 
organdy  shade  lined  with 
pale  pink  silk  and  bound ; 
in  French  blue  ribbons,  f 
Shade,  8"  deep;  10"  wide 
at  bottom.  $15 


A  portable  iron  floor 
lamp  with  adjust¬ 
able  extension.  Fin¬ 
ished  in  dull  or 
rusted  iron  with  gold 
bands.  56"  high, 
$35.  Painted  parch¬ 
ment  shade  lined 
with  silk  and 
trimmed  with  nar¬ 
row  gilt  galoon,  12" 
wide,  $15 


An  incidental  lamp  for  a 
small  side  table — a  small 
white  Chinese  figure  with 
a  white  shade  decorated 
in  a  simple  black  design. 
The  lamp  is  19"  high  and 
the  shade  9J4"  wide. 
Simple  throughout .  Com¬ 
plete,  $20 


A  Victorian  touch  is  found 
in  this  simple  alabaster 
lamp  standard  with  its 
shade  of  rose  colored  paper 
edged  '  with  silver  lines. 
Height  of  lamp,  23"  ;  diam¬ 
eter  of  shade,  14".  $23 


A  student  lamp 
in  rusted  iron 
with  bands  of 
blue,  green, 
orange  or 
gold.  Height, 
22",  $22.  Small 
shades  in  an¬ 
tique  vellum 
over  parchment 
paper  have  an 
irregular  mot¬ 
tled  effect  with 
Italian  motifs 
top  and  bottom. 
$12  each.  Sim¬ 
pler  and  less 
expensive 
shades  available 
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T able  standard, 
16"  high,  paint¬ 
ed  in  contrast¬ 
ing  colors,  is 
wired  for  two 
lights,  $26.  A 
13"  concave 
shade  of  parch¬ 
ment  paper 
with  Chinese 
fl  o  w  e  r  s  on 
either  yellow  or 
gray  ground, 
$22 


Two  bedside 
lamps  and 
shades  at 
$13.75  each. 
Available  in  a 
variety  of  col¬ 
ors  and  designs. 
17"  high,  11" 
wide.  Little 
powder  box  of 
tin  painted  to 
suit  scheme, 
$10.75 
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English  ware  chop  set  of  one 
platter  12  }4"  wide,  and  a 
dozen  plates  9"  wide,  deco¬ 
rated  with  rich  floral  sprays 
and  dark  blue  lines.  Com¬ 
plete  $10 

Old  pottery  plate  in  bright 
yellow,  orange,  blue  and  green, 
12 *4"  wide,  $15;  Spanish  pot¬ 
tery  vase  of  blue  and  white 
design  6"  high,  $1.50;  Spanish 
jug  4/2*,  $1.50 


POTTERY,  PILLOWS  AND  THINGS 


All  of  which  can  be  purchased  through  the  House  &  Garden 
Shopping  Service,  19  West  44f/t  Street,  New  York 


Wedgwood  after-dinner  cof¬ 
fee  cups  and  saucers — fluted 
ivory  ware  with  dainty  flower 
border  and  green  lines,  $10 
a  dozen 


“The  Huntsman,"  a  Guy  Ar- 
noux  mirror,  22"  x  12",  $8.50 


A  new  and  very  smart  floor  cush¬ 
ion  of  black  taffeta  with  black 
and  white  silk  tassels;  has  a  ten¬ 
der  French  sentiment  embroidered 
on  it  in  white  silk.  $18 


(Below)  A  square  mirror,  1354" 
x  1054",  In  the  fashion  of  Guy 
Arnoux  sells  for  $6.50.  An  amus¬ 
ing  panel  picture  fills  the  top  of 
the  frame 


Limoges  plate,  cream 
ground,  blue  band, 
gay  flowers,  10  J4" 
wide.  $10  a  dozen 


“The  Three  Graces ,”  another  Guy 
Arnoux  mirror,  19"  x  9".  $6.50 


Entree  plate,  9"  wide, 
wide  blue  border  and 
flower  panels  of  Eng¬ 
lish  ware.  $6.50  doz. 


English  wire  waste  basket,  20" 

high  and  10"  wide,  $6.  Other 
sizes  at  $4.75  and  $5.  Any 
color  available 


A  bright  yellow  Trianna  Spanish  pottery  jar  splashed  with  green 
forms  a  roomy  flower  holder.  It  is  10"  high  and  7"  wide  and  costs 

$4.50 


English  wicker  waste  basket, 
19"  x  11".  Black,  with  white 
rim  and  handles,  $14.  Other 
sites,  $10,  $12. 
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A  fruit  and  flower  theme  in 
brilliant  colors.  The  artist  of 
these  panels  was  Sophonisba 
Hergesheimer 


Panels  of  this  type  are  espe¬ 
cially  popular  for  over-mantel 
decorations  in  modern  dining 
rooms 


These  panels  also  find  a  place  as  over-door  deco 
rations  in  the  dining  room 


DECORATIVE  FRUIT 
and  FLOWER 
PANELS 


Vivid  tints  of  peacock 
feathers  add  interest 
to  this  panel 


Roses,  asters  and 
grapes  have  been  used 
in  this  composition 


THE  FABRICS 


TO  COMBINE  IN 


DECORATION 


A  Classification  of  the  Various  Textures  Which  Bear 
Relationship  and  Can  Be  Used  Together  in  a  Room 

AGNES  FOSTER  WRIGHT 


THE  fabrics  for  a  room  must  be  combined  in  the 
same  fashion  that  one  chooses  her  dinner  guests. 
People  with  related  interests  and  contrasting 
interests  go  well  together,  but  one  must  never  make 
the  faux  pas  of  entertaining  two  “lions”  at  the  same 
time.  So  it  is  in  decoration. 

Satin  and  chiffon  are  an  attractive  combination  by 
contrast ;  but  satin  and  taffeta  do  not  combine  well, 
because  they  are  too  much  alike  for  one  to  offset  the 
other.  This  principle  applies  to  clothes,  and  the  same 
underlying  principle  applies  to  furnishings.  For  in¬ 
stance,  visualize  a  room  in  which  heavy  Jacqueminot 
velvet  over-curtains  will  set  off  under-curtains  of  the 
same  tone  chiffon  with  two  wide  ruffles  to  give  weight. 
On  the  couch,  upholstered  in  the  velvet,  use  satin 
cushions  of  a  tone  lighter;  the  contrast  in  texture 
and  tone  makes  both  fabrics  more  interesting.  A 
low,  comfortable,  lightly  constructed  chair  is  covered 
with  the  same  brilliantly  colored  satin  because  neither 
the  material  nor  color  combines  harmoniously  with  a 
large,  heavy  piece. 

Distinct  contrast  of  textures  gives  an  interior  life 
and  interest.  Consider  velvet,  satin  and  chiffon.  Each 
material— velvet,  satin  and  chiffon — is  of  rich  texture. 


Into  such  a  scheme  we  could  not  introduce  a  cre¬ 
tonne  or  a  cotton  or  wool  rep.  The  velvet,  satin  and 
chiffon  have  an  underlying  relationship  in  their  rich¬ 
ness  of  texture  even  though  in  their  weight  there  is 
contrast.  But  with  cretonne  and  rep  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  point  of  contrast  by  which  they  may  be 
connected.  Velvet,  satin  and  chiffon  used  with  a 
cretonne  only  serve  to  cheapen  the  cretonne.  This  is 
often  found  true  in  using  a  silk  over-curtain  and  try¬ 
ing  to  put  a  rather  heavy  cotton  scrim  underneath — 
the  cotton  fabric  is  made  cheap  and  common.  Silk 
over-curtains  require  a  fine  net  or  gauze. 

Fitness  in  Texture 

This  necessity  for  fitness  in  textures  often  leads  us 
into  an  expensive  predicament.  We  purchase  an 
excellent  material,  stretching  our  purse  to  its  limits, 
then  we  combine  with  it  some  shabby  material  that 
we  have  on  hand  to  counterbalance  the  expense  of 
the  first  purchase.  And  we  discover  that  fine,  glossy 
rich  silk  will  not  combine  with  cottony,  loose  weave 
cheaper  stuff.  If  we  would  take  a  little  sample  of 
each  material  we  intend  to  purchase,  hold  them 
together  to  see  that  each  holds  its  own  and  sets  off 


the  other,  then  we  could  go  ahead  purchasing  larger 
quantities  with  a  degree  of  assurance. 

I  have  found  that  light  sunfast  does  not  combine 
with  glazed  chintz;  the  hardness  of  the  chintz  sur¬ 
face  requires  a  stiffer  fabric,  like  a  cotton  velvet, 
a  heavy  mercerized  material,  a  heavy  upholstery  satin 
or  even  sateen  or  one  of  the  varieties  of  Skinner’s 
satin,  preferably  something  with  a  sheen. 

A  linen  does  not  combine  with  glazed  chintz  so 
well  because  glazed  chintz  is  primarily  a  cotton  cre¬ 
tonne,  and  linen  and  cretonne  generally  lose  by 
proximity. 

Silk  velvet  may  be  combined  with  a  fine  linen, 
especially  one  with  a  formal  design ;  although  now 
I  speak  principally  of  texture  combinations,  not  of 
design  nor  color.  But  when  we  use  cretonne,  we 
should  use  a  cotton  velvet.  Neither  is  pretentious. 

Rep  and  armures — those  wonderfully  good  wearing 
mohair  armures — combine  well  with  cretonnes.  Use  as 
a  third  fabric  a  thin  silk  under-curtain ;  silk  gauze,  so 
justifiably  popular  these  days,  is  a  little  too  elaborate. 

An  evenly  woven  cream  or  white  scrim,  matching 
the  background  of  the  cretonne,  is  perhaps  the  safest 
( Continued  on  page  68) 
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April ,  1918 

THE  WAR  GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 


All  of  us  who  can  garden  must  work  harder  this  year  than  ever  before  to  make  our  gardens  produce  to  the 
maximum  of  their  capacity.  House  &  Garden  is  devoting  several  pages  each  issue  to  the  practical  side  of 
food  production.  Should  you  wish  additional  information  or  suggestions  touching  your  own  particular 
war  garden,  we  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  assist  you  personally.  Just  state  your  problem  clearly  and  in 
detail,  enclose  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  reply,  and  mail  it  to  .The  Information  Service, 
House  &  Garden,  19  West  44 th  Street,  New  York. — Editor 


D.  R.  EDSON 


APRIL,  of  course,  is  always 
the  big  month  of  the  year 
in  the  garden  and  around 
the  place.  This  year,  with  the 
urgent  necessity  which  exists  for 
having  a  garden  for  production, 
for  every  family  that  possibly 
can  to  supply  itself  not  only 
with  fresh  vegetables  for  sum¬ 
mer  but  also  with  all  that  will 
be  wanted  during  the  winter, 
and  with  the  delays  that  have 
been  caused  by  our  upset  trans¬ 
portation  system,  it  will  be  even 
busier  than  usual. 

The  first  April  work  for  every 
garden  maker  and  place  owner 
is  a  job  at  his  desk — unless  he 
has  already  done  it.  I  refer  to 
the  making  of  an  absolutely 
written  out  black-and-white  list 
of  the  things  that  are  to  be 
done.  Without  such  a  definite 

plan  of  action  to  guide  you  during  the  coming  busy 
weeks,  you  will  be  sure  to  waste  more  or  less  time 
in  going  front  one  thing  to  another,  trying  to  decide 
just  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  By  all  means, 
map  out  a  definite  program  of  action  for  yourself ; 
it  may  mean  nothing  more  than  a  daily  reminder  in 
your  note-book.  Go  over  the  fruit  trees,  the  berry 
bushes,  the  hardy  borders,  the  walks  and  drives,  and 
jot  down  the  various  improvements  which  you  have 
been  contemplating.  Put  everything  down,  but  check 
off  to  be  done  this  year  only  the  things  you  actually 
expect  to  accomplish.  It  is  almost  as  bad  to  have 
such  a  big  program  that  you  cannot  think  of  com¬ 
pleting  it  as  it  would  be  to  have  none  at  all. 

Getting  the  Early  Garden  In 

Of  course,  this  month’s  first  really  big  job  is  to 
get  the  vegetable  garden  planted.  Directions  for 
making  the  garden  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  num¬ 
ber.  Here  is  an  idea,  however,  that  you  will  not 
find  among  them.  If  you  do  not  need  it  for  your¬ 
self,  suggest  it  to  someone  who  may. 

With  the  scores  of  small  gardens  that  are  to  be 
planted  on  vacant  lots  and  other  uncultivated  bits  of 
ground  this  year,  there  should  be  some  sort  of  an 
organization  in  each  community  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  various  lot  owners  to  co-operate  and 
cut  down  the  expenses  of  preparing  and  planting  their 
gardens.  In  many  cases  this  is  being  done  already. 
Is  it  being  done  in  your  community?  Even  if  you 
have  a  big  garden  and  are  not  personally  interested 
in  any  vacant  lot  movement,  that  does  not  let  you 
out.  This  year  it  is  just  as  much  a  duty  for  you  to 
help  promote  the  productiveness  and  success  of  other 
people’s  gardens  as  of  your  own. 

“Food  will  win  the  war — produce  it!”  is  not  meant 
to  apply  to  your  own  garden  alone.  And  in  so  far 
as  food  production  this  year  is  concerned,  each  one 
of  us  is  his  brother’s  keeper. 

The  necessity  of  empha¬ 
sizing  the  utility  of  garden¬ 
ing  this  year  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  other  things  we 
usually  do.  That  extra 
hour  of  daylight  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  will  allow  us  to 
do  a  good  deal  more  vege¬ 
table  gardening  without 
neglecting  the  other  things. 

Therefore,  put  the  whole 
place  into  shape.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  get  at  this  job 
of  cleaning  up  as  early  as 
possible,  as  much  of  it  can 
be  done  before  the  ground 
has  dried  out  enough  to 
begin  planting  operations. 

Before  that  time  there  will 
be  many  warm  afternoons 
when  the  grounds  can  be 
raked  over  and  shrubs  and 
berry  bushes  pruned,  fences 
and  arbors  and  roofs 
mended,  etc. 

Another  of  the  early  jobs 


There  is  no  necessity,  even  in  war  times, 
to  forego  the  unique  pleasure  of  the 
early  bulb  border 


The  wheel-hoe  is  the  gardener’s  most 
universally  useful  implement.  It  saves 
time,  labor,  and  makes  for  better  crops 


A  general  cleanup  of  the  place  should  be  effected  at  once,  if  you  have  not  already 
accomplished  it.  All  mulches  can  now  come  off  the  borders 


outdoors  is  to  put  the  hardy 
border  and  other  perennial 
plantings  into  shape  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  growth.  All  of  the 
old  stalks  and  winter-beaten 
debris,  left  uncovered  by  the 
melting  snows,  should  be  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  March  winds 
have  dried  off  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  It  is  best  not  to  add  this 
material  to  the  compost  heap, 
because  some  of  it  is  pretty  sure 
to  contain  disease  spores,  insect 
eggs  and  other  undesirable  win¬ 
ter  boarders.  In  most  cases  the 
new  shoots  will  be  found  push¬ 
ing  up  almost  as  soon  as  the 
old  ones  have  been  removed.  As 
soon  as  the  positions  of  the 
plants  can  be  fairly  distin¬ 
guished,  the  surface  of  the  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  forked 
over,  and  a  dressing  of  ground 
bone  raked  in.  A  mixture  of  dried  blood  and  ground 
bone  is  still  better,  because  the  latter  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  readily  available  nitrogen  which 
the  plants  need  more  than  anything  else  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

Spring  Pruning  of  Roses 

Then  there  is  the  pruning  of  the  rose  garden. 
The  roses  on  the  average  place  are  pruned  far  too 
little  to  get  the  best  results.  The  beginner  seems 
unable  to  decide  to  apply  the  pruning  shears  for 
fear  of  spoiling  the  plants.  But  it  is  the  bush  that 
is  allowed  to  go  unpruned  which  dies  the  quickest 
and  yields  the  least  satisfaction  in  flowers  while  it  is 
doing  it.  Roses  belong  to  that  class  of  shrubs  which 
flower  on  new  wood — consequently  the  only  way  to 
check  their  capacity  for  flowering  is  to  check  the 
growth  of  new  wood.  But  judicious  pruning  greatly 
stimulates  the  growth  of  new  wood ;  therefore  even 
quite  severe  pruning  increases  the  amount  of  bloom, 
and  the  quality  as  well. 

The  first  roses  to  prune,  if  they  were  not  cut  back 
during  last  fall  or  winter,  are  the  rugosas.  These 
are  of  quite  different  habit  of  growth  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  garden  roses,  and  are  not  pruned  in  the  same 
way;  they  throw  up  new  canes  from  underground 
runners,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  become 
so  overcrowded  that  they  require  thinning  out,  taking 
out  the  surplus  of  old  canes  clear  down  to  the 
ground.  The  other  canes  may  be  headed  back  if 
necessary,  but  under  most  conditions  they  present  a 
much  more  artistic  appearance  if  allowed  to  grow 
naturally. 

In  the  regular  rose  garden  the  hybrid  perpetuals 
will  be  the  first  to  attend  to.  They  can  be  cut  any 
time  after  the  winter  mulch — if  one  has  been  applied 
— has  been  removed,  so  that  the  branches  can  be 
followed  down  to  the  ground.  All  the  dead  wood, 

including  that  which  has 
been  winter  killed,  should 
be  cut  out ;  winter  killing 
will  be  indicated  by  shriv¬ 
eled  buds  and  wood  at  the 
tops  of  the  canes.  After 
this  preliminary  cutting, 
the  next  thing  to  decide  is 
whether  you  want  to  prune 
to  secure  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  blooms  or  the  very 
finest,  or  compromise  on  a 
generous  number  of  mod¬ 
erate  sized  flowers.  If  the 
first,  prune  lightly ;  if  the 
second,  prune  severely;  and 
if  the  last,  prune  moder¬ 
ately. 

And  here  comes  in  the 
first  rule  of  rose  pruning : 
prune  the  strong  growing 
plants  least,  and  the  weak¬ 
est  ones  most.  That  is, 
of  course,  speaking  of  va¬ 
rieties  or  individuals  of  the 
same  class.  To  give  the 
hybrid  perpetuals  severe 
( Continued  on  page  74) 
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THE  GARDENER’S  KALENDAR  Fourth  Month 


Birch  brush  is  the 
best  for  peas.  Set  it. 
•when  they  are  6" 
high 


Dig  holes  for  new 
stock  large  enough 
to  provide  ample 
root  room 


As  soon  as  stock  is 
set,  sbak  the  ground 
thoroughly  with 
water 


SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

'TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

April,  April , 

Laugh  thy 
girlish 
laughter ; 

Then ,  the  mo¬ 
ment  after. 
Weep  thy 
girlish 
tears. 

— William 

Waison. 

Sun  rises , 
5:28;  Sunsets, 
6:09. 

1 .  Prepare 
the  garden  for 
sowing,  digging 
under  a  liberal 
supply  of  ma¬ 
nure,  using 
some  lime  to 
correct  soil  ac¬ 
ids,  and  raking 
the  ground 
smooth  before 
sowing.  Use  a 
wooden  rake. 

2.  A  meas¬ 
uring  stick  and 
line  will  assure 
straight  rows. 
Vegetables 
that  remain  in 
the  garden  all 
summer  should 
he  kept  to  one 
side,  leaving 
plenty  of  room 
between  the 
rows  but  no 
waste  ground. 
Keep  all  possi¬ 
ble  soil  work¬ 
ing. 

3.  You  may 
sow  in  the  open 
ground  now, 
Swiss  chard, 
parsnips,  oys¬ 
ter  plant,  cel- 
eriac,  thyme, 
sage,  sweet 
marjoram, 
parsley,  tur¬ 
nips,  peas, 
radishes, 
onions,  onion 
sets,  spinach, 
beets,  carrots, 
chicory,  etc. 

4.  Don’t  put 
o  ff  sowing 
sweet  peas  any 
longer  if  you 
want  good 
flowers.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  trench 
two  spades 
deep  and  add 
plenty  of  well 
rotted  manure 
and  some  bone 
meal.  The 

seeds  should  he 
about  2"  to  4" 
deep 

5.  Finish 
the  pruning  of 
roses,  hyd- 
rangeasand 
other  bushes 
that  flower  on 
new  wood. 
Cut  hack 
newly  planted 
stock  of  all 
kinds  and  re¬ 
move  thin  in¬ 
terior  branches 
of  fruit  trees. 
Leave  spring 
flowering 
shrubs  alone. 

6.  All  pro¬ 
tecting  ma¬ 
terial  should 
be  removed 
now.  Mulches 
can  be  dug 
under,  corn 
stalks,  pine 
boughs  and 
leaves  burned, 
and  wooden 
protectors, 
burlap,  etc., 
should  be  put 
away  for  fu¬ 
ture  use. 

7.  Lime  is 
very  beneficial 
to  the  ground. 
Spade  some  un¬ 
der  around  the 
cane  fruits,  be¬ 
tween  the  rows 
in  the  straw¬ 
berry  bed, 
around  the 
rhubarb, 
shrubbery 
borders,  peren¬ 
nials,  etc.;  but 
not  rhododen¬ 
drons. 

8.  All  new 
plantings  of 
perennials 
should  be 
finished,  old 
plants  should 
be  lifted,  di¬ 
vided  and  re¬ 
planted,  and 
the  w inter 
mulch  dug  un¬ 
der.  If  no 

winter  mulch 
was  applied, 
use  plenty  of 
bone  meal. 

9.  This  is 
the  last  op¬ 
portunity  t  o 
plant  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  de¬ 
ciduous  trees 
and  shrubs, 
raspberries, 
currants, 
peaches, 
plums,  apples, 
pears.  All  work 
of  this  sort 
should  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  the 
first  moment. 

10.  Attend 
to  your  lawns 
at  this  time; 
any  patching, 
sodding,  seed¬ 
ing,  etc.,  must 
be  done  now. 
Rolling  the 
lawn  or  tamp¬ 
ing  down  the 
frost  heaves, 
and  applying 
fertilizer, 
should  be  done 
before  growth 
starts. 

11.  There 
will  be  con¬ 
siderable  effort 
expended  upon 
community 
gardens  this 
year,  and  if  the 
soil  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  prepared 
it  will  be  in 
vain.  Plow 

deep  with  a 
subsoil  plow. 
Good  ground 
makes  garden¬ 
ing  easy. 

12.  Potatoes 
should  be 
planted  early 
— don’t  wait 
any  longer. 
Early  planting 
gives  them  a 
chance  to  es¬ 
tablish  them¬ 
selves  before 
the  summer 
droughts  ar¬ 
rive,  and  re¬ 
duces  blight 
losses  to  the 
minimum. 

13.  Young 
fruit  trees — es¬ 
pecially  apples, 
quinces  and 
pears — are  at- 
tacked  by 
borers.  It  is  a 
good  practice 
to  pile  ashes 
around  the 
base  of  the  tree. 
Peaches  can  be 
protected  by 
tarred  burlap. 
Details  in 
March  issue. 

14.  New  as¬ 
paragus  plant¬ 
ings  should  be 
set  out  now. 
Trench  the 
ground  3'  deep 
if  you  want 
your  bed  to 
last  as  it 
should.  Old 

plantings 
should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  salted 
and  the  ground 
kept  well 
stirred. 

15.  Plants 
started  in  the 
greenhouse  for 
early  plantings 
should  be 
brought  into  a 
cold-frame  and 
hardened  off 
gradually. 
Failure  will  re¬ 
sult  if  you 
plant  them  di¬ 
rectly  from  the 
warm  green¬ 
house  to  the 
open. 

16.  Root 
maggots  are 
active  at  this 
time  on  onions, 
leek,  turnips, 
radishes,  etc. 

A  good  pre¬ 
ventive  is  an 
equal  quantity 
of  soot  and 
lime  applied  to 
the  row.  Use 
about  two 
quarts  to  50'  of 
row,  and  work 
it  in. 

17.  This  is 
the  time  to 
think  of  a 
muskmelon 
patch.  D  i  g 

holes  about  3' 
across  and  2' 
deep  and  fill 
with  sod  and 
manure.  Place 
the  frame  on 
top  and  wait  a 
few  days  for 
the  soil  to 
warm  up  be¬ 
fore  sowing. 

18.  Carna¬ 
tions  in  the 
greenhouse 
should  be 
shaded  so  that 
they  will  hold 
their  color  and 
not  burst. 
Young  plants 
should  he 
planted  out  in 
the  garden, 
where  they  are 
kept  well  culti- 
vated  and 
pinched. 

19.  Flower 
seeds  may  he 
sown  out  of 
doors  now. 
Asters,  phlox, 
zinnia,  ver¬ 
bena,  snap¬ 
dragons,  stocks 
— in  fact,  any 
of  the  annuals 
— m  ay  be 
sown.  You  can 
also  start  per¬ 
ennials  from 
seed  sown  now 
outdoors. 

20.  Old 

plantings  of 
rhubarb  should 
be  lifted,  di¬ 
vided  and  re¬ 
planted  after 
first  digging  an 
abundance  of 
manure  into 
the  ground.  A 
barrel  or  two 
placed  over  a 
couple  of 
plants  will 
hurry  their 
development. 

21.  If  you 
want  a  good 
garden  don’t 
neglect  to  sow 
seeds  of  peas, 
radishes,  spin¬ 
ach,  turnips, 
carrots,  beets 
and  lettuce.  A 
second  sowing 
should  be 
made  just  as 
the  fi  r  s  t  is 
showing 
through  the 
ground. 

22.  Summer 
bulbous  plants 
may  be  set  out 
now,  such  as 
montbretias, 
gladioli,  tube- 
roses,  etc. 
Gladioli  and 
montbretias 
should  be 
planted  in 
batches  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  three 
weeks  to  give  a 
contin  uous 
supply. 

'23.  Very 
shortly  you 
will  need  a 
quantity  of 
shading  ma¬ 
terial  for  trans¬ 
planting  seed¬ 
lings.  Straw¬ 
berry  baskets 
are  good,  while 
paper  cones  are 
easily  made 
and  hoards  are 
splendid.  Get 
this  material 
ready  now. 

24.  All 

kinds  of  newly 
planted  stock 
should  be  kept 
well  supplied 
with  water. 
Heavy  mulch¬ 
ings  will  do 
much  to  check 
evaporation 
around  the 
roots.  Protect 
the  trunks  of 
large  trees  with 
straw  until 
they  are  estab¬ 
lished. 

25.  All  the 
decorative 
plants  in  tubs, 
such  as  bay 
trees,  box¬ 
wood,  hydran¬ 
geas,  olean- 

ders,  etc  . , 
should  be  over¬ 
hauled  and  the 
tubs  painted. 
Those  that  re¬ 
quire  it  should 
he  retubbed  at 
this  time.  Use 
clean  tubs. 

26.  This  is  a 
good  time  to 
set  out  box¬ 
wood  edgings 
from  cuttings. 
The  shoots 
should  he  cut 
about  8"  long, 
and  you  can 
insert  them  in 
the  ground  a- 
bout  5".  Keep 
them  well 
watered  until 
they  root  and 
start  growing. 

27.  All  kinds 
of  the  more 
hardy  vege¬ 
tables  such  as 
cabbages,  cau¬ 
liflower,  let¬ 
tuce,  parsley, 
etc.,  can  be 
planted  in  the 
garden  if  they 
have  been 
p  r  o  p  e  r  1  y 
hardened  off  to 
accustom  them 
to  the  change 
of  temperature. 

28.  Sweet  peas 
started  in  the 
greenhouse 
and  hardened 
oil  in  frames 
can  now  be 
planted  out. 
Dig  deep 
trenches  and 
add  plenty  of 
manure  Lime 
and  hone  meal 
should  he 
mixed  with  the 
soil. 

This  Kalendar  of  the 
gardener’s  labors  is 
aimed  as  a  reminder 
for  undertaking  all  his 
tasks  in  season.  It  is 
fitted  to  the  latitude  of 
the  Middle  States,  but 
its  service  should  be 
available  for  the  whole 
country  if  it  be  re- 

29.  Thin¬ 
ning  is  a  neces- 
s  a  r  y  evil, 
though  most 
gardeners  dis¬ 
like  to  do  it. 
All  early  seed¬ 
lings  of  beets, 
carrots,  tur¬ 
nips,  kohlrabi, 
parsnip,  etc., 
must  be  thin¬ 
ned  out.  Pull 
the  weeds  at 
the  same  time. 

* 

membered  that  for 
every  one  hundred 
miles  north  or  south 
there  is  a  difference  of 
from  five  to  seven 
days  later  or  earlier  in 
performing  garden  op¬ 
erations.  The  dates 

given  are,  of  course, 
for  an  average  season. 

30.  Sun 
rises,  4:41 ; 
Sun  sets,  6:42. 

Keep  the 
soil  stirred 
constantly  be¬ 
tween  the  rows 
in  the  garden. 
Seeds  slow  to 
start  can  be 
protected 
while  cultivat¬ 
ing  by  stretch¬ 
ing  a  garden 
line  where  the 
drill  was  made. 

J  WAS  down  along  the  edge  of  the  woodlot  the  other  day,  cutting  a  load  of  pea  brush.  It 
1  was  kind  of  a  warmish  day,  real  springlike,  and  somehow  I  got  to  studying  about  how  like 
people  some  garden  things •  are.  There’s  beets,  for  instance — all  their  good  points  hidden  down 
underground  till  you  pull  ’em  out  by  the  roots.  Or  crab-grass — always  crowding  everything  ejse 
off  the  map.  And  as  for  peas — well,  they  just  have  to  have  something  to  hang  onto. 'else  they’ll 
make  an  awful  mess  of  life.  Though  at  that,  I  calculate  a  clinging  vine,  whether  it’s  vegetable 
or  human,  is  a  lot  better  than  one  you  have  to  tack  up. 

— Old  Doc  Lemmon 


The  mulch  around 
cane  fruits  should 
be  dug  under  this 
month 


Spring  plowing  and 
all  other  soil  prepa¬ 
ration  should  be 
finished  at  once 


Many  shrubs  can  be 
moved  early  in  the 
month  if  care  is  used 
not  to  let  them  dry 


When  cutting  aspar¬ 
agus,  do  not  go  deep 
enough  to  injure  the 
crown 


Sweet  peas  are  planted  in  a  well  prepared, 
well  enriched  trench.  See  March  House 
&  Garden  for  full  directions  as  to  planting 
and  general  culture 


Potatoes  are  one  of  the  important  war 
crops,  but  do  not  attempt  growing  them 
unless  you  are  sure  the  conditions  are 
right.  They  will  not-grow  without  care 


A  few  branches 
laid  over  sprouting 
corn  protect  it  from 
chickens 
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Solves  the  Problem 

of  obtaining  immediately  and  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  Floor  Covering  of 
suitable  size,  shape,  design  and  coloring  for  any  room  or  apartment. 

The  large  variety  of  designs  available  from  our  stock,  makes  it  possible 
to  properly  complete  any  decorative  scheme. 

Full  particulars  and  samples  sent  upon  request. 


&  J.  SLOANE 


RETAIL  CARPET  DEPARTMENT 

)rators  Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics  Furr 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FOKTY-SEVENTH  STKEET,  NEW  YORK 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


Washington,  D.  C 
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Creating  tmtfj  Simple  means 

Beligljtful  Snteriors 


jCXuccess  in  the  planning  of  a  room  depends 
upon  the  grace  of  good  judgment, 
rather  than  lavish  expenditure — 

ATT  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  delightful 
4J  interiors  are  those  in  which  the  appoint¬ 
ments  are  quite  simple  in  character — yet  so 
well  disposed  in  relation  to  their  setting 
that  the  whole  effect  is  pleasing  beyond 
expression. 

MTT  The  opportunity  to  achieve  such  results 
is  nowhere  better  presented  than  at 
these  interesting  Galleries.  On  view  here 
are  many  simple  yet  singularly  charming 
groups  and  occasional  pieces  of  Furniture 
at  well  within  a  moderate  cost.  In  addition 
there  are  Reproductions  of  every  historic 
epoch,  admirable  examples  of  English 
Upholstery,  quaint  Decorative  Objects, 
modern  and  ancient  Oriental  Rugs — all  a 
part  of  the  well-appointed  town  or  country 
house  of  today. 


Suggestions  way  be  gained  from  de  luxe  prints  of 
interesting  interiors,  sent  gratis  upon  request. 


Grand  Rapids  Rirmture  Company 

INCORPORATED 

34  ~  36  We  si  32  -  Street 
New  York  City 


Spanish  Chairs  and  Tables  of  the  18th  Century 

( Continued  from  page  47) 


with  rather  promi¬ 
nent,  jowl-like  bulges 
at  the  lower  extremity 
of  each  side.  This 
peculiarity  of  contour, 
while  of  Portuguese 
derivation,  was  also 
of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Spanish  chairs  and 
likewise  appeared  very 
plainly  in  some  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Dutch  chairs 
of  about  the  same 
date.  Before  quitting 
Figure  15  which,  by 
the  way,  is  covered 
with  dark  red  leather 
with  a  rich  design 
stamped  in  gold,  it  is 
pertinent  to  note  that 
the  cockle  or  scallop 
shell,  that  favorite  de¬ 
vice  of  18th  Century 
chair  and  cabinet¬ 
makers,  has  appeared 
on  the  cresting  and  on 
the  front  of  the  seat 


Fig.  15.  Carved,  beech 
chair  with  stamped 
leather  seat  and  back. 
1700 


It  will  be  observed 
that  the  caning,  as  in 
most  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  pieces 
of  early  date,  is  of 
fine  and  close  texture 
with  small  interstices. 
The  caned  seats  of 
Spanish  chairs  were 
often  slightly  counter¬ 
sunk  with  a  fine 
moulding  running 
around  between  the 
caning  and  the  frame. 
This  treatment  gave 
an  agreeable  bit  of 
finish  and  style ;  the 
depression  was  not 
deep  enough  to  affect 
the  comfort  of  the 
sitter  and  was  yet 
sufficient  to  keep  a 
squab  cushion  in 
place  if  it  was  desired 
to  use  one. 

The  “Chinese  taste” 
flourished  in  Spain  in 


rail  and,  furthermore,  attention  should  the  early  part  of  the  18th  Century  with 
be  directed  to  the  elaborate  care  with  quite  as  much  vigor  as  it  did  elsewhere 
which  the  rear  legs  are  turned,  this  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  and 
latter  phenomenon  being  of  exceedingly  the  painted  chair,  shown  in  Figure  13, 
common  occurrence  in  chairs  of  Spanish  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  sway  of 
make.  Chinese  inspiration.  Not  only  are  the 

Early  in  the  18th  Century  the  as-  motifs  employed  altogether  Chinese — 
cendency  of  the  cabriole  leg  was  fully  the  rendering,  of  course,  is  wholly  occi- 
assured.  Cabriole  leg  and  curved  arm  dental — but  the  comb-like  part  of  the 
support  are  emphasized  in  Figure  12,  a  cresting,  terminating  in  a  whorled  scroll, 
walnut  arm-chair  with  caned  seat  and  is  deliberately  taken  over  with  little  or 
back.  The  progress  of  style  evolution  is  no  modification  from  a  Chinese  proto- 
marked  by  the  presence  of  three  other  type.  The  form  of  the  splat,  too,  is  ob- 
features  of  contour — the  shaped  apron  viously  borrowed  from  the  shape  of  a 
beneath  the  seat  frame,  the  outward  porcelain  vase  and  then  attenuated,  and 
flared  arms  ending  in  whorled  scrolls,  not  very  successfully  either,  to  suit  the 
and  the  “spooned”  back.  In  this  exam-  height  -of  the  back.  Spanish  taste,  in 
pie,  which  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  certain  phases,  evinced  a  passion  for  a 
of  chair  design  and  construction  that  multiplicity  of  curves.  Evidence  of  this 
might  do  credit  to  any  age,  we  have  may  be  seen  in  the  waved  seat  rails  of 


again  the  imposing 
scrolled  cresting  and 
likewise  the  charac¬ 
teristically  Spanish 
treatment  of  the 
back  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  a  narrow 
wooden  splat  be¬ 
tween  two  narrow 
panels  of  caning. 
The  influence  o  f 
this  type  was  re¬ 
flected  in  a  number 
of  English  chairs  of 
approximately  the 
same  date,  a  rather 
interesting  evidence 
of  the  rapidity  with 
which  furniture 
styles  traveled  from 
one  country  to  an¬ 
other  under  the  fos¬ 
tering  impetus  of 
commercial  activity. 


Fig.  16.  Small  walnut  cabri¬ 
ole-legged  gate  table.  1720- 
40.  T  raver 


Figure  13  and  in  the 
apron  of  Figure  12. 

English  Master 
Influence 

Whether  we  do  or 
do  not  choose  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  term  “Chip¬ 
pendale”  to  a  phase 
of  Spanish  furniture 
design  contemporary 
with  the  activities  of 
the  great  chair  and 
cabinet-maker  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  the 
fact  is  undeniable 
that  there  was  at 
work  in  Spain  a  set 
of  influences  affect¬ 
ing  the  design  of 
chair  and  cabinet 
work,  comparable 

( Continued  on 
page  60) 


Fig.  17.  Three  painted  and  parcel  gilt  and  gilt  rush- 
seated  chairs  of  a  type  common  in  Valencia  and 
Majorca.  1730-70.  Traver 
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The  Oriental  Store 


SUMMER  HOME  FURNISHINGS 

T  T  T’E  cannot,  even  by  picture,  convey  to  you  the  true  atmosphere  of  the  goods 
i/i/  — that  rare  combination  of  art  and  usefulness  which  appeals  at  once  to  your 
V  V  sense  of  comfort  and  artistic  repose. 

It  is  for  this  quality  that  the  Oriental  stands  out  alone — silhouetted  against  the 
world’s  background  of  commercialism.  In  no  other  quarter  of  the  globe  is  the  artistic 
furnishing  of  the  home  given  such  consideration. 

We  have  imported  only  those  articles  which  we  know,  from  long  experience,  to  be  practical  for  the 
American  home,  and,  with  the  new  Vantine  catalogue  to  assist  you,  selection  may  be  made  by  mail 
with  the  same  assurance  of  satisfaction  as  though  you  personally  visited  our  store. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalogue  of  Our  Latest  Importations 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  many  distinctive  and  individual  oriental 
articles  it  illustrates  and  describes.  Included — many  in  actual  colors — 
are  Tea  Sets,  Oriental  Delicacies,  Chinese  Rattan  Furniture,  Screens,  Lamps, 

Chinaware,  Rugs,  Kimonos,  Slippers,  Jewelry,  Purses,  Perfumery  and  Toilet 
Requisites,  Stationery,  and  hundreds  of  attractive  oriental  novelties  for  personal 
use,  for  the  home,  for  gifts,  etc.  Write  today — your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  will  do.  Address  Department  1  4. 

A.  A.  Vantine  &  Co.  Inc.,  fifth  avenue  &  39™  st.,  new  york 

Importers  of  “ Things  Oriental”  for  over  half  a  century. 
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The  unusual,  when  beautiful  and  in  harmony 
with  its  surroundings,  has  added  decorative  value. 

This  delightful  example  of  the  cabinet 
maker's  art — a  half  circular  commode 
and  mirror,  faithfully  reproducing 
the  work  of  Hepplewhite  as  cabinet 
makers  and  Pergolisi  as  artist  and 
designer  during  the  Adam  period 
suggests  the  many  charming  pieces 
of  furniture  here  awaiting  your  selec¬ 
tion,  any  one  of  which  may  be  just 
what  you  need  to  give  to  your  home 
that  note  of  distinction  which  you 
so  much  desire. 

Bremrxer  service  includes  every  requirement  for  making  the 
interior  of  your  house  a  home ,  more  beautiful ,  more  liveable. 

You  will  find  our  permanent  exhibition  of 
ideal  interiors  of  exceptional  interest.  We 
give  every  attention  to  our  out  of  town 
commissions  and  are  always  glad  to  submit 
special  designs  and  estimates  when  desired. 

Illustrated  booklet  sent  upon  request. 


J.  R.  BREMNER  CO 

68o-b86  Madison  Avenue 

at  Sixty-second  Street 


Telephone  Plaza  470 


NEW  YORK 
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Spanish  Chairs  and  Tables  of  the  18th  Century 


( Continued  /: 

with  the  products  of  English  craftsmen 
of  about  the  same  date.  Of  course  there 
were  differences,  and  marked  differences 
at  that,  which  were  quite  enough  to  im¬ 
part  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  nation¬ 
ality.  One  evidence  of  this  relationship 
is  to  be  seen  in  Figure  5,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  certain  “Queen  Anne’’  tenden¬ 
cies  in  the  style  of  the  back,  seems  to 
belong  in  the  “Chippendale”  category. 
Setting  aside  other  items  of  diversity 
from  the  familiar  English  Chippendale 
type,  the  significant  features  to  be  noted 
are  the  use  of  a  caned  seat  with  this  pat¬ 
tern  of  chair;  the  employment  of  carved 
Rococo  ornament  mid-high  the  back- 
posts;  and  the  free  display  of  gilding  on 
the  carving,  the  gold  standing  out  in  re¬ 
lief  on  the  mahogany  ground.  These 
features  and  the  manner  of  their  occur¬ 
rence  were  characteristically  indicative 
of  Spanish  usage.  Further  than  this, 
the  somewhat  hybrid  nature  of  the  chair 
seems  partly  to  bridge  a  gap  in  the 
process  of  transition  and  to  occupy  a 
middle  ground  between  the  Baroque  and 
Rococo  in  Spanish  seating  furniture. 

Rococo  manifestations  were  usually 
either  very  good  or  very  bad.  The  cred¬ 
itable  pieces  of  seating  furniture  and 
tables  were  so  closely  patterned  after 
French  models  that  there  is  no  object  in 
giving  them  a  special  discussion,  while 
the  other  Rococo  pieces  that  were  not  so 
patterned  were  generally  so  atrocious 
that  it  is  better  to  consign  them  to  ob¬ 
livion.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  therefore,  to  point  to  one  rather 
good  piece,  the  armchair  shown  in  Figure 
3,  and  call  attention  to  the  shape  of  the 
back.  In  the  first  place,  the  shaping  of 
the  top  is  reminiscent  of  some  of  the 
earlier  forms  of  cresting  although  the 
contour  is  patently  tamed  and  held  in 
check  by  current  convention ;  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  the  sides  of  the  back  show 
the  same  bulging  lines  noted  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  “jowls”  of  Figure  15. 

Classic  Feeling 

The  revival  of  classic  feeling,  syn¬ 
chronous  with  the  Adam  influence  in 
England  and  the  Louis  Seize  style  in 
France,  is  represented  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  by  the  side  chair  shown  in  Figure 
11.  There  was  a  close  affiliation  with 
French  forms,  the  only  significant  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  the  Spanish,  like  the 
Italian  craftsmen  of  the  same  period, 
were  apt  to  incline  more  to  robust  pro¬ 
portions  rather  than  to  attenuation. 
Later  developments,  towards  the  very 
end  of  the  century,  were  comparable  in 
delicacy  and  ingenious  freshness  to  some 
of  the  refined  and  graceful  designs  of 
Sheraton.  Witness  the  mahogany  and 
parcel  gilt  armchair  with  caned  seat, 
shown  in  Figure  14.  This  particular 
chair,  it  is  true,  is  of  Portuguese  prove¬ 
nance,  but  it  had  plenty  of  counterparts 
or  intimately  related  forms  of  Spanish 
workmanship.  Before  quitting  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  chairs,  it  remains  only  to  mention 
the  three  peasant  chairs  shown  in  Figure 
17.  These  chairs  are  of  an  Italian  type 
but  are  found  in  Valencia  and  in  the 
islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  prob¬ 
ably  as  the  result  of  trading  activities. 

Sofas  and  Stools 

Sofas  and  stools,  as  might  be  expected, 
followed  analogous  lines  of  development 
with  the  successive  styles  of  chairs.  The 
mahogany  bench  or  settee,  Figure  4.  of 
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Spanish  colonial  origin,  indicates  the 

striking  analogy  existing  between  the 

Sheratonesque  Italian  “square-backed” 
seating  furniture  of  the  end  of  the  18th 
Century  and  the  articles  produced  by 

Spanish  or  by  Spanish-trained  crafts¬ 

men.  Spanish  Louis  Quinze  and  Louis 
Seize  sofas  and  settees  were  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  their  French  proto¬ 
types  except  by  their  buxom  proportions, 
as  previously  noted. 

Spanish  Tables 

Spanish  tables  of  the  18th  Century 
display  much  less  national  individuality 
in  their  design  than  the  tables  of  an 
earlier  period.  In  the  main  they  corre¬ 
spond  pretty  closely  with  the  parallel 
fashions  of  contemporary  tables  else¬ 
where.  Several  examples  will  serve  to 
show  to  about  what  extent  national  feel¬ 
ing  produced  differences.  The  very  late 
17th  Century  or  early  18th  Century 
painted  oval  gate  table,  Figure  2,  from 
the  Basque  provinces,  is  of  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  for  the  design  and  for  the  manner 
of  decoration.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
both  the  swinging  turned  baluster  legs 
are  split  in  half  so  that,  when  closed, 
there  are  but  four  complete  legs,  the  cor¬ 
responding  halves  being  permanently 
fixed  at  the  ends  of  the  underframing 
and  stretchers.  This  is  a  characteristic 
Spanish  device.  The  framing,  legs  and 
oval  top  are  painted  a  yellowish  straw 
color  with  dark  graining.  The  middle 
and  each  of  the  drop  leaves  are  adorned 
with  dark  blue  elongated  quarterfoils  en¬ 
closing  polychrome  landscapes.  Figure 
9,  a  piece  of  about  the  same  date,  has 
walnut  legs  and  a  polychrome  top 
painted  in  bold  devices.  This  also  is  a 
gate  table;  two  of  the  baluster  turned 
legs  are  split,  as  in  the  preceding  in¬ 
stance,  and  their  swinging  halves  pull 
out  to  support  the  leaves  when  opened. 
The  little  walnut  cabriole-legged  gate 
table  of  Queen  Anne  affinities,  Figure  16, 
shows  a  peculiarly  Spanish  touch*  in  the 
scalloped,  shaped  stretchers  and,  like  the 
two  foregoing  specimens,  is  worthy  of 
modern  emulation. 

We  have  now  made  a  survey  of  repre¬ 
sentative  manifestations  of  18th  Century 
Spanish  furniture,  noting  the  successive 
ascendencies  of  the  Baroque,  Rococo, 
Classic  and  post-Classic  influences.  We 
have  also  marked  the  parallelisms  be¬ 
tween  Spanish  forms  of  expression  and 
English  forms  with  which  we  are  nat¬ 
urally  more  familiar.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  observed  the  particulars  in 
which  the  national  genius  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  differentiated  Spanish  types  from 
contemporary  types  elsewhere.  It  now 
remains  that  we  should  make  practical 
deductions  from  our  survey. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
dominant  qualities  of  18  th  Century 
Spanish  furniture  are  dignity,  virility  of 
proportion,  a  rich  warmth  of  color  in¬ 
terest  together  with  an  appreciable  ele¬ 
ment  of  human  domesticity  and,  in  many 
cases,  a  certain  engaging  refinement  of 
line  and  of  decorative  detail. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  catholic  appre¬ 
ciation  and  of  liberal  and  untrammelled 
interpretation  in  decorative  matters.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  study  of  Spanish  furniture  will 
reward  the  searcher  with  many  a  piece 
whose  qualities,  as  just  mentioned,  will 
ensure  harmonious  incorporation  in  a 
diversity  of  schemes. 


April,  1918 
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Springtime  at 

WITH  the  development  of  those  new 
and  delightful  communities  where 
architects  vie  in  the  planning  of  charming 
country  homes,  there  has  come  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  in  furniture.  It  is  the  type  which 
early  Spring  finds  in  such  profusion  at 


Hathaway  *s 

Hathaway’s.  It  is  the  type  represented 
by  the  quaint  distinction  of  the  bedroom 
group  illustrated,  painted  in  a  soft  old 
ivory  and  decorated  with  a  simple  line  of 
gray-blue.  Price  for  seven  pieces  shown 
$185.00. 

W.A.  HatbaKjaif  Company 

62  Ufie st45'-1’  Street  Neidfork 


WMI 


Look  tor  name 

GRE-X  in  side  bi 


FABRIC  PATENTED  JULY  18.1916 


COURSE,  we  wanted  the  bedroom  as  artistic 
and  reposeful  as  possible .  That  s  why  we 
1  CREX  DE  LUXE  rug." 

rugs  lie  flat — are  reversible — durable — inex- 
. — unsurpassed  for  use  in  every  room  the 
ound.  Before  you  decide  upon  any  floor- 
ig,  ask  to  see  CREX  Rugs  But  be  sure  they 
niiine— look  for  the  name  C-R-E-X  woven  in 


in  the  Regular 
and  Herring¬ 
bone  weaves  are 
an  equally  good 
household  in¬ 
vestment. 


Write  (or  handsomely 
illustrated  booklet  in 
natural  colors,  free. 


CREX  CARPET  CO 


TIMDE  MARK  RF.G.IJ  !_SJ_PAT\_OKF^ 


There  Are  Two  Things 

every  home-owner  wants  in  his  doors— beauty  and  perfect 
service.  Without  both,  no  door  is  complete. 

There  is  one  way  to  be  sure  you  are  getting  all  that  a  door 
should  be  and  can  be.  Find  the  trade  mark, 


on  the  top  rail  of  the  door. 

The  “MORGAN”  mark  means  beautiful,  selected  woods,  ex¬ 
tra-thick  veneers,  the  All- White-Pine  Core  and  the  patented 
Wedge-Dowel  construction.  It  weans  a  door  guaranteed  to 
give  complete  satisfaction. 

Suggestions  for  Beautifying  the  Home 

“Adding  Distinction  to  the  Home”  gives  you  many  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improving  the  present  home. 

“The  Door  Beautiful”  is  a  book  of  suggestions  on  doors, 
interior  trim  and  interior  decorations  for  prospective  builders. 
Send  for  cither,  or  both  booklets. 

Morgan  Sash  &  Door  Company 

Dept.  24,  Chicago 


Morgan  Millwork  Co.,  Baltimore 


Morgan  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
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House  &  Garden 


Made  by  Sanford  Mills 


NO  OTHER  upholstery  fabric  combines 
rich,  decorative  appearance  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  wearing  qualities  to  such  extent  as  the 
beautiful  and  famous  Chase  Mohair  Velvets. 

Made  from  the  lustrous  fleece  of  the  Angora  goat, 
they  have  been  for  over  thirty  years  the  exclusive 
upholstery  in  the  leading  hotels  and  households  of 
America — practical — economical — luxurious. 

Upholstery  of  Chase  Mohair  Velvets  lives 
through  a  generation  of  severe  use — the  pat¬ 
terns  enchant  with  their  harmonious  and 
unique  colorings — no  wearing  out  in  spots — 
a  comfortable,  sanitary  covering  for  worth 
while  furniture. 

Chase  Mohair  Velvets  look  their  best  at  all  times, 
and  require  a  minimum  amount  of  care:  fast  colors 

and  scores  of  shades, 


George  Washington,  Architect  and  Decorator 

( Continued  from  page  36) 


edge  of  surveying  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  look  properly  after  their  inter¬ 
ests.”  Such  training  “gave  them  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  practice  of  making  accur¬ 
ate  measurements  and  draughting  and 
the  effect  of  such  practical  and  exact 
education  was  not  without  its  weight 
when  they  addressed  themselves  to  de¬ 
signing  buildings.” 

His  Early  Training 

Washington’s  early  training  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  as  a  surveyor  thoroughly 
imbued  him  with  an  wholesome  regard 
for  accuracy  of  measurements  and  added 
to  his  natural  bent  for  orderliness  and 
precise  detail,  two  of  the  first  requisites 
of  an  architect’s  equipment.  Testifying 
to  his  habitual  precision  and  care  is  an 
entry  in  the  diary  of  John  Hunter,  a 
vistor  for  a  few  days  at  Mount  Vernon 
in  the  fall  of  1785,  which  tells  us  that 
Washington  “often  works  with  his  men 
himself — strips  off  his  coat  and  labors 
like  a  common  man.  The  Genefal  has  a 
great  turn  for  mechanics.  It’s  astonish¬ 
ing  with  what  niceness  he  directs  every¬ 
thing  in  the  building  way,  condescending 
even  to  measure  the  things  himself,  that 
all  may  be  perfectly  uniform.” 

Washington  likewise  possessed  suf¬ 
ficient  manual  skill  in  draughtsmanship 
to  enable  him  to  indicate  very  lucidly  on 
hig#plans,  elevations  and  detailed  draw¬ 
ings  exactly  what  he  wished  the  artisans 
to  do  and  how  they  were  to  do  it.  As 
to  his  architectural  knowledge  and 
sources  of  inspiration,  in  default  of  any 
exact  specific  data  on  this  point,  and  in 
the  light  of  what  has  just  been  noted 
concerning  the  importance  attached  to 
such  knowledge  as  an  essential  feature 
of  education,  we  may  with  reason  as¬ 
sume  that  he  learned  somewhat  from  his 
brother  Lawrence,  who,  as  we  know,  was 
a  “far-travelled  man”  and  of  English 
school  training,  and  still  more  from  his 
intimate  and  habitual  intercourse,  during 
his  most  impressionable  years,  with 
Lord  Fairfax — it  was  Lord  Fairfax’s 
advice  that  started  him  on  his  career  as 
a  surveyor — and  George  William  Fair¬ 
fax,  both  of  them  men  of’  exceptional 
culture  and  of  the  broadest  education 
England  had  to  offer.  As  to  his  archi¬ 
tectural  taste,  the  best  evidence  remains 
in  the  buildings — and  Mount  Vernon 
before  all  others — with  whose  erection 
Washington  was  closely  concerned  and 
whose  design  was  either  wholly  or  in 
great  measure  attributable  to  his  choice. 

Mount  Vernon,  as  we  know  it,  is  the 
result  of  extensive  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  made  just  before  and  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  plans  being  de¬ 


termined  upon  before  Washington  was 
called  away  to  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  If  ever  a  house  faithfully  re¬ 
flected  the  personality  of  its  builder  and 
occupant,  that  house  is  Mount  Vernon. 
During  the  period  of  his  ownership  and 
occupancy  the  house  and  its  surround¬ 
ings  were  molded  to  the  tastes  and 
ideals  of  a  master  whose  chief  delight 
was  in  the  ordering  and  enjoyment  of  his 
home  and  the  skillful  management  of  his 
estate. 

As  Washington  inherited  it  from  his 
brother  Lawrence,  Mount  Vernon  was, 
in  its  original  condition,  a  decent  and 
dignified  but  not  a  large  house,  in  its 
plan  embracing  the  central  hall  and  the 
two  rooms  on  each  side  and  the  rooms 
and  attic  above  them.  The  additions 
containing,  at  one  end,  the  library  and, 
at  the  other,  the  banqueting  hall  had  not 
been  made ;  there  were  no  flanking 
wings  to  lend  manorial  port;  and  there 
were  few  or  none  of  the  small  outbuild¬ 
ings  in  orderly  arrangement  as  they 
afterwards  appeared. 

Upon  his  marriage,  in  1758,  Washing¬ 
ton  undertook  extensive  repairs  and 
some  additions  to  make  his  home  ready 
against  the  coming  of  his  bride  and, 
though  absent  on  the  frontier,  he  di¬ 
rected  the  execution  of  his  plans  by  the 
most  explicit  and  detailed  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  workmen. 

While  there  is  no  absolute  document¬ 
ary  proof  that  Washington  fully  de¬ 
signed  these  alterations  and  additions, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
responsibility  for  both  the  general  plans 
and  the  details  of  the  scheme  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  entitle  him  to  be  considered  the 
architect  in  the  case — quite  as  much  so, 
certainly,  as  many  another  amateur  to 
whom  the  designs  of’  some  of  our  best 
18th  Century  buildings  are  very  justly 
attributed. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  record  of 
any  architect  being  engaged  and,  unless 
one  had  sent  to  England,  there  was  no 
architect  to  engage  other  than  tire  local 
head  carpenter.  In  the  second  place,  the 
artisans,  though  well  intentioned,  were 
often  exasperatingly  dilatory  and  some¬ 
times  incompetent  and  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  a  man  of  Washington’s  inde¬ 
pendence,  self  sufficiency  and  ability  to 
draw  his  own  designs— such  draughts  as 
have  survived  attest  his  capacity  in  this 
respect  beyond  all  peradventure — should 
have  entrusted  a  matter  in  which  he  was 
so  deeply  interested  to  the  hand  of  an¬ 
other  less  able  than  himself.  Finally,  it 
was  his  invariable  habit  to  acquaint 
himself  thoroughly  with  the  minutest  de- 
( Continued  on  page  64) 
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The  music  room  was  another  of  the  renovations  Washington  made 
to  the  original  farmhouse  he  inherited  from  his  brother  Lawrence 
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The  Charm 
of 

Chinese  Art 


Artistry,  variety,  and  beauty  mark  this 
unusual  exhibit.  There  is  a  lamp  and  shade 
here  for  your  every  need— at  a  cost  no 
greater  than  your  other  good  furnishings. 


The  Chinese  are  master  craftsmen  of  all 
ages.  Their  best  ancient  and  modern  pro¬ 
ductions  have  been  assembled  in  Edward 
1.  Farmer  s  collection  of  Chinese  Lamps. 


5  West  56th  St.,  New  York 


CHINESE  ARTS 
AND  DECORATIONS 


EDWARD  1.  FARMER 
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This  72-page  garden 

Handbook 


illustrates  and  describes 
160  sturdily-built  weather- 
resisting  pieces  for  the 
garden,  which 

we  ship  by  express 
to  all  parts  of  the 
nation  ( express 
allowed  east  of 
Mississippi 
River) 


Garden-Gaft 


pergolas,  summer-houses,  trel¬ 
lises,  trellis  fences,  Japanese  wood¬ 
work,  arbors,  seats  and  sunset  arbors 
are  famous  the  world  over  for  artistic  ex¬ 
cellence.  The  handbook  with  1918  supplement 
will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  stamps 
or  coin,  (to  be  deducted  from  first  order),  to  cover 
printing  cost  and  postage. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  B. 

MATHEWS  MFC.  COMPANY 

LAKEWOOD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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The  True  Pianist  Knows 


no  piano  comparable  to  this  beautiful  Vose  Grand  at  £625 
Boston  Three  generations  of  the  Vose  family  with  sixty-eight 
highest  ideals  in  piano  construction  have  given  the  Vose  its 
reputation. 

We  challenge  comparisons. 

Write  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  and  easy  payment  plan. 

Vose  &  Sons  Piano  Company 

Iston  Street  Boston-  Mass‘ 


there  is 
f.  0.  b. 
years  of 
enviable 
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House 


G  a  r  d  e  n 
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oAn  Alliance  with  T^ature 


qA  pillow  for  the  body 


here  is  an  old  Persian  legend  about 
a  sleeping  -  rug  of  enchantment 
which  gave  serenity  to  the  soul, 
wisdom  to  the  mind,  poise  and  power  to 
the  body — all  of  which  mean  health. 
There  is  a  mattress  made  in  America  to-day 
which  induces  all  these  desirable  qualities, 
and  is  available  for  every  home. 

When  you  sleep  on  the  Sealy  Sanitary 
Tuftless  Mattress,  you  form  an  alliance  with 
nature  who  insists  that  to  be  well  and 
happy  you  must  relax,  rest  and  recuperate 
for  about  eight  hours  in  twenty  Tour. 

The  Sealy  is  briefly  a  covered  bouyant 
batt  of  pure  prize  long  fibre  cotton,  inter¬ 
woven  by  the  original  and  exclusive  Sealy 
air  weave  process. 

A  Twenty- Year  Sleep  Insurance  Policy 

is  presented  to  you  when  you  purchase  a  Sealy 
Mattress  against  its  packing  or  growing  lumpy. 

In  the  superbly  furnished  house  there  is  a  Sealy 
on  every  bed.  The  Sealy  plenishes  a  bed  with 
abiding  comfort  and  style. 

If  you  write  us,  we  will  send  you  a  booklet  on 
the  relation  of  mattresses  to  health,  some  charm¬ 
ing  covering  samples  and  the  name  of  a  dealer 
authorised  to  sell  you  a  Sealy  on  a  sixty -night 
trial  basis. 


Sealy  SMattress  Company 

SUGAR  LAND,  TEXAS 


George  Washington,  Architect  and  Decorator 
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tail  of  everything  about  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  and  give  it  his  personal  super¬ 
vision,  and  “in  all  improvements  of 
whatever  character  at  Mount.  Vernon, 
Washington  made  his  own  plans  and 
drawings.” 

The  inference,  therefore,  is  plain 
that  Washington  conceived  and  de¬ 
signed  the  alterations  and  new  build¬ 
ings  on  his  estate,  even  though  at 
times  he  was  obliged  to  superintend 
the  actual  work  of  construction  by 
correspondence  with  his  agents. 

Farmhouse  Improvements 

The  years  between  1759  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
comprised  “the  longest  period  of 
Washington’s  uninterrupted  life  at 
home”  and  this  time  was  also  the 
period  of  his  greatest  architectural 
activity.  He  was,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  a  large  landowner  and  there 
were  various  farm  buildings  to  be 
erected  or  enlarged  on  the  tracts  ad¬ 
joining  the  home  farm  at  Mount 
Vernon.  These  improvements  on  his 
contiguous  estates  occupied  him  more  or 
less  continuously  even  after  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  was  fully  completed,  and  during  the 
early  years  of  tire  Presidency  there  was 
erected  on  Dogue  Run  Farm  an  evidence 
of  his  architectural  resourcefulness  in 
the  shape  of  a  “circular  or  sixteen-sided 
barn,  of  his  own  invention”  .  .  .  “two 
storeys  high  and  sixty  feet  in  diameter” 
with  “an  inclined  runway”  for  oxen  or 
horses  and  wagons,  giving  access  to  the 
circular  tread'  )g  or  threshing  floor  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  structure. 

But  it  was  immediately  around  Mount 
Vernon  that  there  was  the  greatest  need 
for  comprehensive  architectural  planning 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  indus¬ 
tries  on  the  estate.  “The  gradual  accu¬ 
mulation  of  shoemakers,  tailors,  smiths, 
carpenters,  wheelwrights,  masons,  char¬ 
coal  burners,  farmers,  millers,  hostlers, 
house  and  outside  servants,  and  over¬ 
seers,  all  with  their  families,  constituted 
an  army  of  several  hundred”  and  conse¬ 
quently  “near  the  big  house  grew  up  lit¬ 
tle  houses  for  all  sorts  of  domestic  offices 
and  manufactures”,  the  design  and  plac¬ 
ing  of  all  of  which  had  to  be  determined 
by  Washington.  As  a  result  of  this  ex¬ 
pansion  of  domestic  industries,  there 
sprang  up  the  North  and  South  Lanes 
of  small  buildings  flanking  the  house. 
The  composition  of  the  group  affords  an 
admirable  example  in  making  one  seemly 
and  symmetrical  whole  of  the  house  and 
all  outbuildings,  an  example  that  we  to¬ 
day  may  well  take  to  heart. 


The  overmantel  and  mantel  at 
“Kenmore”  designed  by  Wash¬ 
ington.  Courtesy,  of  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co. 
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.1  page  of  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Fanny 
Washington  warning  her  about 
carpenters.  Courtesy  of  the  Penna. 
Historical  Society 


Additions  to  Mount  Vernon 

The  crowning  and  final  expression  of 
Washington’s  architectural  endeavors'  is 
to  be  seen  in  Mount  Vernon  as  it  stands 
to-day  with  its  flanking  wings  connected 
by  colonnades.  These  wings,  the  colon¬ 
nades  and  the  banqueting  hall  and  li¬ 
brary,  which  were  added  to  the  original 
structure,  date  from  the  time  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War — they  were  planned  and 
begun  as  early  as  1773 — and  Washing¬ 
ton’s  weekly  letters  to  his  manager  dur¬ 
ing  this  long  period  of  his  absence  from 
Mount  Vernon  are  full  of  minute  direc¬ 
tions  regarding  the  execution  of  the 
work,  which  went  forward,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  troublous  times  and  the 
vexing  tardiness  of  artisans.  Touching 
the  latter  annoyance,  we  have  an  illumi¬ 
nating  comment  in  a  letter  from  Lund 
Washington,  the  manager  of  the  estates, 
to  the  General  in  the  spring  of  1778. 
He  says : — “Of  all  the  worthless  men 
living  Lanphier  is  the  greatest,  no  act  or 
temptation  of  mine  can  prevail  on  him 
to  come  to  work,  notwithstanding  his 
repeated  promises  to  do  so.  I  wanted  so 
much  to  get  the  windows  finished  in  the 
Pediment  that  I  might  have  the  garret 
passage  plastered  and  cleared  out  before 
Mrs.  Washington’s  return.  Besides  this 
the  scaffolding  in  the  front  of  the  house 
cannot  be  taken  away  before  it  is  fin¬ 
ished.  This  prevents  me  from  put¬ 
ting  up  the  steps  to  the  great  front 
door.”  This  reads  exactly  like  dozens 
of  complaints  that  might  be  framed 
to-day  by  architects’  superintendents 
on  distant  jobs. 

When  away  from  home  Washing- 
tpn’s  solicitude  and  complete  grasp  of 
the  minutest  details  of  all  the  work 
under  way  are  again  and  again  at¬ 
tested  by  passages  in  his  letters  of 
instruction  to  his  managers.  From 
camp  at  Cambridge,  in  August,  1775, 
he  writes  to  Lund  Washington: — “I 
wish  you  would  quicken  Lanphier 
and  Sears  about  the  Dining  Room 
Chimney  Piece  (to  be  executed  as 
mentioned  in  one  of  my  last  letters) 
as  I  would  wish  that  end  of  the 
House  completely  finished  before  I 
return.”  Another  random  excerpt, 
from  a  letter  to  a  new  manager, 
Pearce,  containing  a  schedule  of 
wmrk  for  immediate  prosecution, 
reads : — “  .  .  .  Removing  the  larger 
kind  of  Negro  quarters  (the  smaller 
ones  or  cabbins,  I  presume  the  people 
with  a  little  assistance  of  Carts  can 
do  themselves)  to  the  ground  marked 
out  for  them  opposite  to  Crow’s  New 
house.  .  .  .  Repairing  the  Barn  and 
( Continued  on  page  66) 
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THE  range  of  designs,  fabrics  and  prices  is 
extremely  wide  in  our  line  of  Lawn  and 
Garden  Enclosures  and  Iron  Gates  and 
Railings.  From  the  highly  ornamental  class  to 
the  strictly  protective  type  they  embody  those 
features  of  quality  and  construction  that  assure 
durability  and  ultimate  economy. 

An  exclusive  feature  of  all  our  wire  fences,  is 
the  Anchor  Post  support — a  post  that  is  easily- 
driven  into  the  ground  and  cannot  readily-  be 
shifted  by  the  action  of  frost  or  the  stress  of 
hard  usage.  Actual  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  a  life  of  at  least  20  years  for  our  posts 
and  a  perfectly  aligned  fence  throughout  the 
post’s  life. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  confer  with  you  or 
your  Architect  on  fence  problems  or  to  send  you 
Special  Catalog  H.-5I. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

165  Broadway  New  York 

BOSTON — 79  Milk  Street.  PHILADELPHIA — Real  Estate 
Trust  Building  HARTFORD — 902  Main  S  reel. 
CLEVELAND — Guardian  Bldg.  [ATLANTA — Empire  Bldg. 


True  Architecture  means  securing  an 
expressive  exterior  with  the  use  of  ptac- 
tical  materials. 


The  small  home  illustrated  below  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  unusual  treatment  in  the  use  of 
“CREO-DIPT”  Stained  Shingles  bent  and 
sawed  to  make  a  Thatch  Roof. 

Variegated  shades  of  gray  or  brown  are  used 
to  produce  weathered  effect. 

“CREO-DIPT”  Thatch  Roofs  are  one  of  the  special 
treatments  made  possible  by  the  use  of  CREO- 
DIPT”  Stained  Shingles.  Another  specialty  is  our 
24"  Hand-Split  Cypress  for  Side  Walls. 

We  furnish  “CREO-DIPT”  Stained  Shingles  in  all 
grades  and  30  colors  for  roofs  and  side  walls. 

Write  today  for  our  Books  and  ask  for  Sample 
Color  Pad  showing  30  different  shades. 

If  your  lumber  dealer  does  not  carry  stock,  ask 
us  for  prices. 
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Residence  of  Thos.  T.  Hopper, 
Pelham  Manor  Heights.  N.  1 . 
Thatch  Roof  of  "CREO- 
jjIPT"  Stained  Shingles. 


CREO-MPT  COIPAMY,  iroe. 

1012  Oliver  St.,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Plant  them  in  blasted  holes.  Make  them  grow 
faster,  healthier  and  better.  Trees  planted  in  spade 
dug  holes  are  like  flowers  planted  in  pots.  Their 
roots  are  confined. 
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Side]  Oil  FONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  »»»<** 


Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

breaks  up  the  hard  subsoil,  provides  for  increased  nourish¬ 
ment  and  assures  better  moisture  control.  It  allows  for 
root  expansion  and  stimulates  growth. 

Get  all  the  facts  on  this  modern  and  efficient  method 
of  tree  planting  now.  Write 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


Established  1802 


Wilmington, 


Delaware 
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I  CHARLES  of  LONDON  | 


718  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 
ENGLISH  PERIOD  FURNITURE 
OLD  ENGLISH  INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES 


London — 27-29  Brook  Street  W. 

SiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiitfiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuititiiiiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiinimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.- 


DINNER  SERVICES 
BREAKFAST  AND  TEA  WARE 
DEMI-TASSE  SETS  SALAD  SETS 
INDIVIDUAL  SERVICES 
Of  English  and  French  China 

CRYSTAL  TABLE  SERVICES 
TABLE  DECORATIONS 
ICED  TEA,  HIGHBALL,  COCKTAIL 
AND  SHERBET  SETS 


Representing  all  the  celebrated  makers. 
Exclusive  designs,  moderately  priced. 


9-11  EAST  37  —  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


George  Washington,  Architect 
and  Decorator 

( Continued  from  page  64) 


Stables  at  Muddy-hole.  .  .  .  Complet¬ 
ing  the  Dormant  Windows  in  the  back 
of  the  Stable  at  Mansion  house  and  put¬ 
ting  two  in  the  front  of  it  agreeably  to 
directions  given  to  Thomas  Green.” 

Washington’s  Architectural  Interests 

In  the  period  between  1759  and  1775 
Washington  also  had  architectural  inter¬ 
ests  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  estate.  He  was  a  vestryman  of 
Pohick  parish  and  when  the  new  parish 
church  was  erected  in  1769,  he  was  ac¬ 
tively  concerned  in  supervising  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  It  is  said  that  he  himself 
designed  Pohick  Church  and,  consider¬ 
ing  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  there 
is  not  only  no  improbability  in  such  a 
supposition  but  several  things  lend  color 
of  reason  to  the  belief,  even  setting  aside 
a  certain  family  resemblance  discernible 
between  Pohick  and  the  fabric  of  Mount 
Vernon.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  entrusted 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  work  of 
construction  and  that  he  gave  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 
He  was  likewise  a  vestryman  of  Christ 
Church,  Alexandria,  designed  by  one 
Wren,  a  connection  of  the  famous  Sir 
Christopher,  and  served  on  the  building 
committee  there  also,  his  architectural 
knowledge  making  his  advice  particu¬ 
larly  valuable.  Another  instance  of  his 
architectural  proficiency  is  to  be  found 
in  Fredericksburg.  The  design  of  the 
chimney  piece  in  the  library  at  Kenmore, 
the  home  of  his  sister,  Betty  Washing¬ 
ton  (Mrs.  Fielding  Lewis),  representing 
in  compo  Aesop’s  fable  of  the  Fox  and 
tire  Crow,  has  always  been  attributed  to 
Washington  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  tradition,  knowing,  as  we  do, 
Washington’s  skill  with  his  pencil  and 
the  custom  of  the  times  when  gifted 
amateurs  were  wont  to  indulge  in  just 
such  pieces  of  design  as  a  mark  of  at¬ 
tention  and  favor  to  the  recipient. 

G.  W. — Decorator 

Washington’s  solicitude  for  the  proper 
and  tasteful  furnishing,  not  only  of 
Mount  Vernon  but  also  of  his  temporary 
abodes  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
during  the  terms  of  his  Presidency,  is 
abundantly  evidenced  in  his  letters  to 
his  aides,  secretaries,  managers  and 
agents.  This  aspect  of  his  many-sided 
interests  first  comes  conspicuously  into 
notice  in  the  lists  of  items  ordered  from 
Robert  Cary  &  Company,  his  London 
correspondents,  for  the  fuller  equipment 
of  Mount  Vernon  after  his  return  thither 
with  his  bride  in  1759.  A  few  of  the 
furnishings  remained  from  the  days  of 
Lawrence  Washington,  a  good  deal  was 
brought  from  Mrs.  Washington’s  previ¬ 
ous  homes,  but  “in  the  main  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  was  refurnished  by  order  on  Lon¬ 
don.”  Although  custom  is  apt  to  accord 
Mrs.  Washington  some  credit  for  the 
choice  of  furnishings  in  her  home,  we 
must  remember  that  it  was  Washington 
himself  who  penned  the  order,  specifying 
all  minutiae  with  his  wonted  exactitude, 
and  one  rather  more  than  suspects  that 
it  was  he  who  exercised  at  least  a  final 
determining  choice  when,  among  other 
miscellaneous  items  on  a  long  list  to  be 
sent  out  from  England,  we  find  in¬ 
cluded  : — 

“1  Tester  Bedstead  7  Yi  feet  pitch  with 
fashionable  blue  or  blue  and  white  cur¬ 
tains  to  suit  a  Room  laid  w  yl  Ireld. 
paper. — 

“Window  curtains  of  the  same  for 
two  windows ;  with  either  Papier  Mache 
Cornish  to  them,  or  Cornish  covered 
with  the  Cloth. 

“1  fine  Bed  Coverlid  to  match  the 
Curtains.  4  Chair  bottoms  of  the  same; 
that  is,  as  much  ‘covering  suited  to  the 
above  furniture  as  will  go  over  the  seats 


of  4  Chairs  (which  I  have  by  me)  in 
order  to  make  the  whole  furniture  of 
this  Room  uniformly  handsome  and 

genteel  . 

“2  Setts  of  Chamber,  or  Bed  Carpets 
— .Wilton. 

“4  Fashionable  China  Branches  & 
Stands  for  Candles.” 

And  so  the  list  run  on.  If  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  Mount  Vernon  exercised  any 
choice  in  the  foregoing  items,  the  taste 
of  the  master  is  plainly  traceable  in  the 
following.  In  another  order  not  long 
after,  under  the  heading  “Directions  for 
Busts”,  we  read : — 

“4.  One  of  Alexander  the  Great;  an¬ 
other  of  Julius  Caesar;  another  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden;  and  a  fourth 
of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

N.  B.  These  are  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
inches  in  height,  nor  ten  in  width. 

“2  Other  busts,  of  Prince  Eugene  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  somewhat 
smaller. 

“2  Wild  Beasts,  not  to  exceed  twelve 
inches  in  height,  nor  eighteen  in  length.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  busts  of 
the  worthies  named  were  not  to  be  had 
in  the  sizes  stipulated  and  in  their  stead 
came  “Pius  Aeneas”  carrying  “Pater 
Anchises”,  Bacchus  and  Flora,  and 
“Two  Lyons  after  the  antique  Lyons 
in  Italy,  finished  neat  &  bronzed  with 
copper.” 

In  1774,  when  the  furniture  belonging 
to  Colonel  Fairfax  at  Belvoir  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  public  sale,  Washington 
showed  characteristic  taste  and  discrim¬ 
ination  in  what  he  bought  to  supplement 
the  appointments  of  Mount  Vernon.  On 
numerous  other  occasions  he  displayed 
a  like  interest  in  the  furnishing  and 
decoration  of  his  home  as  entries  in  his 
diary  and  passages  from  letters  prove. 
One  of  them  is  too  characteristic  and 
illuminating  to  omit  quoting.  It  is  from 
a  letter  of  instructions  to  his  secretary, 
Tobias  Lear,  who  was  in  Philadelphia 
negotiating  for  the  lease  of  Robert  Mor¬ 
ris’s  house,  in  Market  street  near  Fifth, 
as  an  Executive  Mansion  just  prior  to 
the  removal  of  the  Federal  Capital  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Anent  fix¬ 
ing  the  figure  of  rental,  the  letter  con¬ 
tains  the  ensuing  passage : — 

“but  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  rooms  (the  new  ones  I  mean)  were 
to  be  hung  with  tapestry,  or  a  very  rich 
and  costly  paper,  neither  of  which  would 
suit  my  present  furniture ;  that  costly 
ornaments  for  the  bow  windows,  extrav¬ 
agant  chimney  pieces  and  the  like  were 
to  be  provided;”  .  .  . 

Continuing,  he  says: — - 
“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  have  insisted 
upon  leaving  the.  two  large  looking  glass¬ 
es  which  are  in  their  best  rooms  because 
they  have  no  place,  they  say,  proper  to 
remove  them  to,  and  because  they  are 
unwilling  to  hazard  the  taking  of  them 
down.  You  will,  therefore,  let  them 
have  instead  the  choice  of  mine;  the 
large  one  I  purchased  of  the  French 
minister  they  do  not  incline  to  take,  but 
will  be  glad  of  some  of  the  others.  They 
will  also  leave  a  large  glass  lamp  in  the 
entry  or  hall,  and  will  take  one  or  more 
of  my  glass  lamps  in  lieu  of  it  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Morris  has  a  mangle  (I  think  it  is 
called)  for  ironing  clothes,  which,  as  it 
is  fixed  in  the  place  where  it  is  com¬ 
monly  used,  •  she  proposes  to  leave,  and 
take  mine.  To  this  I  have  no  objection, 
provided  mine  is  equally  good  and  con¬ 
venient;  but  if  I  should  obtain  any  ad¬ 
vantages,  besides  that  of  its  being  up  and 
ready  for  use,  I  am  not  inclined  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  ...  By  means  of  the  bow 
windows  the  back  rooms  will  become 
the  largest,  and  of  course  will  receive 
the  furniture  of  the  largest  dining  and 
drawing  rooms,  and  in  that  case,  though 
there  are  no  closets  in  them,  there  are 
( Continued  on  page  68) 
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1-2  Underground  systems  for  lawns 

3  Overhead  system  for  vegetable  gardens 

4  Overhead  system  for  Flower  gardens 

5  Large  Portable  Sprinkler 

6  Combination  Overhead  &  Underground 


Rain-Making” 

Modernized 

You  can  have  rain  where  you 
want  it,  when  you  want  it,  today. 
Beautiful  lawns  and  productive 
gardens  of  vegetables  and  flowers 
are  assured  with 

Cornell 

Systems  of  Irrigation 

For  economy,  simplicity  and  efficiency 
Cornell  Overhead  and  Underground 
Systems,  equipped  with  the  patented, 
adjustable  Rain  Cloud  Nozzles  attain 
the  maximum.  Inexpensive  in  cost  of 
water,  labor  and  time.  Installed  at  any 
time  without  injury  to  lawn  or  garden. 
Can  he  applied  to  any  area,  including 
portable  sprinkling  apparatus. 

Illustrated  Booklet  Free. 

W.  G.  Cornell  Company 

Plumbing  -  Heating  -  Lighting 
Union  Square  -  New  York  City 


Chicago 

Boston 


Kansas  City 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 


Washington 

Newark 
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FISKE  TENNIS  COURT 
ENCLOSURES 


Fiske  enclosures  and  back 
stops  will  immeasurably  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  and  the 
playing  qualities  of  your  tennis 
courts. 

Built  with  hexagonal  mesh 
wire,  supported  by  pipe  up¬ 
rights  and  with  pipe  top  rails 
and  supporting  braces.  Neatly 
and  strongly  put  together. 
Mesh  reinforced  between  the 
posts  by  horizontal  rows  of 
heavy  wires.  Every  part  gal¬ 
vanized  by  hot  spelter  process 


and  hence  rust-proof.  The  wire 
comes  right  to  the  ground 
line,  and  mesh  is  too  small  to 
allow  a  fast  ball  to  drive 
through.  Used  on  club  and 
private  courts  everywhere. 

In  standard  heights  of  8  and 
10  ft.,  higher  if  desired.  Plans 
and  blue-prints  with  full  erect¬ 
ing  instructions  furnished  with 
every  installation.  Or  we  will 
do  this  work  for  you  and  as¬ 
sume  complete  responsibility. 

Write  for  catalogue. 


RUTHERFORD 

New  Jersey 
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Vorlds 
Choicest 
rsery&Gre 

roducts 
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Sunshine  and  Showers — 
and  the^World’s  Choicest  Nurs¬ 
ery  and  Greenhouse  Products 
Grown  in  America”  assure  the 
Garden  Beautiful. 

We  do  our  part. 

HOME  GROWN  ROSES 
HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS 
TREES  and  SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 

HOME  GROWN  RHODODENDRONS 
and  150  other  specialties. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
our  illustrated  catalog. 
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House  &  Garden 


An  example  of  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  our  service. 

In  this  room,  two  insufficient 
windows  were  reconstructed 
to  conform  with  the  decorative 
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The  Simple  Dignity  of  the  Renaissance 
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FINE  FURNITUKE 


George  Washington,  Architect  and  Decorator 

( Continued  from  page  66) 


some  in  the  steward’s  room,  directly  op¬ 
posite,  which  are  not  inconvenient. 
There  is  a  small  room  adjoining  the 
kitchen,  that  might,  if  it  is  not  essential 
for  other  purposes,  be  appropriated  for 
the  Sevres  china,  and  other  things  of 
that  sort,  which  are  not  in  common  use. 
.  .  .  I  approve,  at  least  till  inconveni¬ 
ence  or  danger  shall  appear,  of  the  large 
table  ornaments  remaining  on  the  side¬ 
board,  and  of  the  pagodas  standing  in 
the  smallest  drawing  room.  Had  I  de¬ 
livered  my  sentiments  from  here  re¬ 
specting  this  fixture,  that  is  the  apart¬ 
ment  I  should  have  named  for  it. 
Whether  the  green,  which  you  have,  or 
a  new  yellow  curtain,  should  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  staircase  above  the  hall, 
may  depend  on  your  getting  an  exact 
match,  in  colour  and  so  forth,  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  For  the  sake  of  appearances  one 


would  not,  in  instances  ot  this  kind,  re¬ 
gard  a  small  additional  expense.” 

In  other  letters,  written  at  various 
times,  there  is  the  same  precision  of  de¬ 
tail  regarding  the  proper  way  to  pack 
porcelain,  glass  and  other  breakables  and 
“such  indications  of  taste  as  show  that 
Washington  perfectly  understood  the 
proprieties  of  an  effective  arrangement 
of  furniture,  and  was  careful  that 
his  own  home  should,  in  this  re¬ 
spect  at  least,  appear  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.” 

While  it  is  pleasing  to  think  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  foregoing  capacities,  be¬ 
cause  so  doing  makes  him  more  human 
and  real  to  us,  it  is  also  worth  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  most  exalted  personage 
of  his  day  and  generation  had  the  in¬ 
clination  and  found  the  time  to  make 
his  dwelling  truly  his  home. 


A  Rare  Old  Plant — the  Ivy  Green 


( Continued  fi 

Turning  now  from  the  true  English 
species  to  other  climbers  popularly 
classed  as  ivies,  we  find  two  which  are 
especially  entitled  to  consideration  be¬ 
cause  of  their  hardiness,  adaptability 
and  generally  attractive  appearance. 

The  first  of  these  is  Boston  ivy,  the 
A  mpelopsis  Veitchi  of  most  dealers’  cata¬ 
logs.  Botanically  speaking,  Partheno- 
cissus  tricuspidata  is  its  correct  title, 
while  in  the  vernacular  it  is  also  known 
as  Japanese  ivy  and  ampelopsis.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  hardy  climbers  for  out¬ 
door  situations  such  as  I  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Hedera  helix.  It  clings 
closely  to  its  supporting  surface,  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  a  dense  mat  of  foliage  whose 
deep,  fresh  green  changes  in  autumn  to 
bright  crimson  and  yellow.  While  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  it  does  not  hold  its  leaves 
through  the  winter. 

The  other  hardy  climber  is  also  a 
Parthenocissus ;  in  this  case  the  varietal 
name  is  quinquefolia.  Whether  you  pre¬ 
fer  this  appellation  or  the  nurseryman’s 
more  usual  one  of  Ampelopsis  quinque¬ 
folia  makes  no  difference  in  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  vine,  nor  changes  its  com¬ 
mon  American  titles  of  Virginia  creeper, 
woodbine  or  American  ivy. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  in 
this  plant  we  approach  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  ideal  informal  hardy  climber 
of  the  woody  type.  Note  that  I  specify 
“informal,”  because  there  is  something 
about  Virginia  creeper  which  fits  it  espe¬ 
cially  for  climbing  over  stone  walls, 
boulders,  tree  trunks  and  other  natural¬ 
istic  features  rather  than  the  more  arti- 
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ficial  and  formal  situation  afforded  by 
the  average  stone  or  brick  house.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  should  never  use  Virginia 
creeper  on  any  house  walls  except  those 
of  strictly  informal,  cosy  homes  of  the 
cottage  type.  This  is  merely  an  indi¬ 
vidual  feeling,  however,  and  is  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  dictum  for  others  neces¬ 
sarily  to  follow. 

The  leaves  of  the  woodbine  are  deeply 
cut  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  our 
obnoxious  poison  ivy,  except  that  they 
have  five  points  instead  of  three.  Like 
the  poison  ivy,  too,  they  turn  a  glorious 
crimson  in  the  fall,  glowing  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  rich  warmth  against  their  back¬ 
ground  of  gray  rocks  or  hazy  distance. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  the 
vine  is  entirely  harmless,  its  leaves,  stems 
and  fruit  being  alike  free  from  all  noxi¬ 
ous  qualities. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  tempted  to  add 
one  more  woody-stemmed  climber  to  the 
list,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  referred 
to  as  an  ivy.  This  is  the  common  wild 
bitter-sweet  ( Solatium  dulcamara),  a 
vine  of  the  fields  and  woodland  borders, 
ideal  for  transplanting  to  the  home 
grounds.  Do  not  try  to  make  it  climb 
the  house  walls,  or  anything  like  that. 
But  if  you  have  an  old  stone  fence  or 
rock  pile,  a  tree  stump  to  be  masked 
rather  than  removed,  a  rugged  slope 
where  formal  landscaping  would  be  be¬ 
yond  consideration,  try  bitter-sweet.  It 
will  repay  you  a  thousand-fold,  with  its 
red  and  orange  berries  in  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  and  its  homely  charm  throughout 
the  year. 


The  Fabrics  to  Combine  in  Decoration 

( Continued  from  page  54) 


under-curtain.  Taffeta,  that  wonderfully 
accommodating  material,  used  for  edging, 
cushions  and  lampshades^  well  earns  the 
credit  due  it  and  amply  justifies  the 
expense.  There  is  a  splendid  variety  of 
silk,  softer  than  a  taffeta  and  less  likely 
to  crack,  and  as  heavy  in  texture,  which 
combines  harmoniously  with  any  of  the 
less  elaborate  schemes.  Curtains  edged 
with  a  little  block  fringe  repeating  the 
colors  of  the  cretonne  would  give  a 
quiet  distinction  to  a  room.  Out  of 
doors  we  are  getting  rather  riotous  with 
our  color  combinations,  but  inside, 
while  we  have  gotten  away  from  somber¬ 
ness,  we  find  ourselves  practising  a  much 
more  selective  restraint,  seeing  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  putting  color  in  small  telling  spots. 

A  combination  to  be  avoided  is  a  linen 
of  large,  striking  design  and  a  damask, 
unless  it  be  that  the  damask  is  a  small 
all-over  repeat  used  in  the  same  way 
that  one  would  use  a  plain  fabric  or  an 
inconspicuous  stripe.  Damask  and  linen 
do  not  combine  well  unless  this  precau¬ 


tion  is  used,  or  a  velvet  employed  as  a. 
medium,  a  go-between. 

Only  the  decorator  who  makes  a  study 
of  texture  combination  can  avoid  these 
pitfalls.  Here  are  the  rules:  A  heavy, 
a  medium  and  a  light  weight  fabric 
combine  well  if  they  have  something  in 
common,  usually  the  stuff  of  the  weave, 
the  tissue.  Rich  velvet,  shimmery  satin 
and  gossamery  chiffon  can  be  mixed, 
or  loosely  woven  cretonne  and  soft  taf¬ 
feta  and  thin  scrim. 

In  choosing  fabrics  to  combine  in  a 
room  one  should  be  guided  by  the  same 
principles  with  which  a  hostess  chooses 
her  dinner  guests :  they  must  be  either 
alike  or  related  by  common  interests  or 
they  must  contrast.  Dinner  conve  sa- 
tion  begins  to  sparkle  when  these  com¬ 
binations  get  together.  And  in  much 
the  same  fashion  a  room  takes  on  dis¬ 
tinction  and  character  when  the  fabrics 
assembled  in  it  are  either  closely  related 
or  contrasted.  The  middle  path  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance,  is  dangerous. 
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Selection  can  be  made  from  an  exceptionally  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  28  designs  of  this  type,  including  those  of  Samuel 
Mclntire  and  other  prominent  woodcarvers  of  that  period. 
APPROPRIATE  FIREPLACE  ACCESSORIES 
Copies  of  interesting  pieces 

ARTHUR  TODHUNTER,  101  Park  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Gladioli 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass-Cutter  on  Earth 
Cuts  a  Swath  86  Inches  Wide 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the. waves. 
One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the  second  skimming 
a  level  and  the  third  paring  a  hollow. 


Drawn  by  one  horse,  and 

operated  by  one  man,  the 

TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow 

more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best  motor  mower  ever  made, 
cut  it  better,  and  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse,  and 

operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 


any  three  ordinary  horse- 
drawn  mowers  with  three 
horses  and  three  men.  (We 
guarantee  this.) 

Does  not  smash  the  grass  to 
earth  and  plaster  it  in  the  mud 
in  springtime,  nor  crush  out 
its  life  between  hot  rollers  and 
hard,  hot  ground  in  summer, 
as  does  the  motor  mower. 

purchase  mowers  infringing 
1,209,519,  Dec.  19th,  1916 

of  Townsend  Lawn  Mowers 

17  CENTRAL  AVENUE 
ORANGE,  N.  J. 


The  Public  is  warned  not  to 
the  Townsend  Patent  No. 

•nd  for  catalog  illustrating  all  types 

p  TnwNSFNn  &  ro 


FOR  THE  COLONIAL  HOUSE 


Don’t  worry  about  the  proper  pronun¬ 
ciation — call  them  “Glads,”  and  there 
will  be  no  question  in  your  mind  as  to 
their  being  rightly  named. 

Plant  them  in  May;  hoe  them  a  little  during  the 
summer.  When  they  bloom,  the  wide  range  of  color 
and  form  will  delight  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
Some,  the  children  properly  call  “Butterfly.  Some 
have  the  delicacy  and  indescribable  coloring  of  the 
opal  or  the  Iris.  Some  are  gorgeously  brilliant; 
most  are  gay.  and  some  that  are  demure  and  modest 
are  still  beautiful. 

Our  modest  catalog  carefully  describes  by  color 
chart  methods  150  of  the  choicest  varieties  found 
either  in  America  or  Europe  including  many  rare 
and  unusual  varieties  that  are  obtainable  from 
us  only. 


TRY  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLECTION 


Albert  First . 

Antoinette  . 

Baronne  De  Ivoley  .  . 

Bertrex  . 

Blue  Jay  . 

Dawn  . 


cts.  each 


Daytona .  , 

Deuil  de  St.  Pierre . 

Emile  Aubrun 
Empress  of  India 
Evelyn  Kirtland  .  . 

Fille  de  France  . 

Loveliness  . 

Schwaben 

Primulinus  Hybrids 


Primulinus 


No.  24  .  30 


Total  $5.84 


Price  complete — $5.00 

ie  catalog  which  is  free  for  the  asking  describes  fully,  Peonies,  Iris,  Dahlias  and  other 
wers  as  well  as  all  vegetables. 

THE  WING  SEED  COMPANY 

-ox  1527  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


kPBoU  QVQl'fydlclX 

’mm  (dt-e  cU1cRi$)Fp?? 

Thank  you,  I  did.  And,  to  the  human  mind, 
there  is  no  greater  relaxation  than  to  go  out 
into  the  open  air  and  God’s  good  sunshine  and 
to  learn  to  know  the  flowers  of  the  garden 
and  the  fields. 

We  grow  Roses.  It  is  life  to  us  because  we  know 
it  and  love  it;  it  is  business  to  us  because  by  it  we  live. 
We  are  thankful  that  our  new  catalogue  will  bring 
joy  to  thousands  and  just  plain  relaxation  to  others. 
It  is  going  to  tell  you,  by  word  and  picture,  of  the 
new  wonders  of  the  Rose  world.  It  is  going  to  tell  you 
the  Roses  which  we  call  “Good  Roses’ .  It  is  going  to 
tell  you  of  a  concern  whose  mission  it  is  to  keep  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  the  love  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  Will  YOU  relax  from  care?  That  book  of 
flowers  will  come  by  mail  for  a  post  card. 

Crom well  Gardens 

A.  N .  Pierson ,  Inc. 

Box  14  C  romwell,  Conn. 
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THE  HOUSE  ofTHREE GABLES 
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INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 
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The  Two-in -One 

utility  of  the  Daybed — a  living-room  couch  or  davenport  during 
the  day,  a  comfortable  bed  at  night - has  won  for  it  an  extraordi¬ 

nary  popularity,  especially  in  the  large  cities  where  space  is  at  a 
premium.  The  possession  of  a  Daybed  gives  you  an  extra  guest¬ 
room  or  sleeping-room  whenever  you  require  it.  It  also  solves 
the  problem  of  furnishing  a  bedroom  which  must  serve  also  as  a 
reception  room,  study  room,  den,  or  play  room.  Hitherto,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Daybed  has  been  limited  in  its  serviceability  to  that  of  a 
single  bed.  The  Stickley  Extension  Daybed  (entirely  original 
and  different  from  any  other)  is  convertible  into  a  full-size 
double-bed,  as  rigid  and  as  fully  equipped  (with  spring  and 
mattress)  as  any  regular  bedstead.  There  is  no  clumsy  mech¬ 
anism: — a  single  pull  with  one  hand,  and  the  simple  adjustment 
of  the  level  of  the  mattress, - and  the  day  couch  becomes  a  com¬ 

plete  comfortable  bed  that  will  please  the  most  exacting  guest. 

The  Stickley  Extension  Daybed  is  made  in  a  wide  range  of  designs, 
Craftsman,  Colonial,  and  period,  and  in  various  pleasing  finishes.  The! 
style  shown  here  is  only  one  of  the  many  which  your  dealer  has  on  dis¬ 
play  or  can  obtain  for  you.  No  matter  which  style  you  choose,  and 
regardless  of  the  price,  every  Stickley  Daybed  embodies  the  superb  crafts¬ 
manship,  heirloom  permanence,  and  glowing  Chromewald  finish  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Stickley  a  magic  word  with  lovers  of  good  furni¬ 
ture.  Send  for  illustrated  folder, — and  when  in  New  York  call  at  our 
Showrooms. 

STICKLEY  ASSOCIATED  fMINETMAKERC; 

Offices  and  Showrooms: 

6  EAST  39th  ST.  (Near  Fifth  Ave.), 
NEW  YORK 


Hewitt 


.4  few  lovely  old  bottles  are  still  available  for  the  dressing 
table.  These  arc  a  deep  carrot  color  with  a  design  etched 
in  white.  The  candlesticks  are  Victorian  and  the  little  oval 
pictures  unmistakably  so.  Mrs.  Eniott  Buel,  decorator 


Getting  the  Good  Out  of  the  Victorian 

( Continued  from  page  34) 


pattern  was  typical  of  the  room.  It 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  deep  green 
‘flock’  wall-paper,  and  the  tea  urn  and 
the  rocking  chairs  with  their  antimacas¬ 
sars  and  the  harmonium  in  rosewood, 
with  a  Chinese  papier  mache  tea  caddy 
on  top  of  it,  even  with  the  carpet,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  curious  parlour  carpet 
that  ever  was.  .  . 

One  of  the  loveliest  houses  in  New 
York,  a  Washington  Square  edifice  of 
dignified  bearing,  was  once  interiorly 
something  very  like  this.  The  efforts  of 
a  clever  decorator  have  transformed  it 
to  the  thing  of  beauty  it  now  is.  Four 
of  its  rooms  are  here  illustrated.  The 
tent-shaped  ceilings,  the  wall  niches,  the 


wide  arch  doorways,  the  blinds,  and  the 
marble  mantel  are  all  characteristic  of 
the  time.  They  were  allowed  to  remain, 
the  color  tone  was  keyed  up,  however, 
and  the  effect  of  light,  delicate  tints  was 
instantaneous. 

Only  some  of  the  best  of  the  old  fur¬ 
niture  was  used,  and  the  new  additions 
carefully  chosen  with  an  eye  to  comfort, 
dignity  and  beauty.  In  every  room,  as_ 
you  see,  infinite  care  was  expended  to 
make  a  well-balanced  and  inviting,  set¬ 
ting  with  plenty  of  open  spaces.  The 
fireside  groups  are  an  invitation  to  rest, 
repose  and  conversation — an  art  which 
we  must  believe  was  still  practised  in 
the  19th  Century. 


Your  Country  House  Living  Room 

( Continued  from  page  21) 

orange  silk  glass  curtains  and  plain  blue 
material  on  some  of  the  chairs  and  soft 
gray  green  cushions.  Taupe  rug.  Ac¬ 
cents  of  mauve  glass  lamp  with  black 
decorated  lacquer  lamp-shades. 

Cream  colored-panelled  walls.  Water¬ 
melon  colored  chintz  at  the  windows 
with  blue  and  purple  colored  flowers  in 
it.  Black  carpet.  Plain  blue  linen 
bound  in  purple  on  some  of  the  chairs. 

Walnut  chairs  and  tables.  Cream  color 
lamps  with  watermelon  colored  shades, 
blue  lines. 

Soft  gray  two-toned  wallpaper.  Chinese 
blue  linen  at  the  windows  and  on  one 
piece  of  furniture.  Yellow  Chinese  rug. 

Blue  linen  bound  in  yellow,  slip  covers. 

Small  bits  of  black  lacquered  furniture. 

Powder  blue  lamps,  pale  yellow  silk 
shades. 

Gray-green  background.  Gray-green 
two-toned  silk  at  the  windows.  Cream 
colored  silk  glass  curtains.  Dark  plum 
colored  and  black  striped  stuff  on 
Mignonette  green  chairs.  Blue  and 


H  ome  Grown  Melons  of  Quality  Plus 

( Continued  from  page  42) 

of  feeding  is  anything  but  advisable,  un-  quarters  grown  they  should  have  small 
less  really  necessary;  but  if  the  hills  boards  or  flower  pots  placed  under  them 
were  not  properly  prepared  you  can  with  to  raise  them  somewhat  above  the  foli- 
perseverance  convert  a  crop  of  mediocre  age.  This  allows  them  to  ripen  evenly, 
melons  into  fair  quality  fruit  in  this  way.  and  also  makes  them  more  noticeable  at 
Diluted  cow  manure  is  preferred  and  ripening  time.  When  working  around  the 
should  be  applied  twice  a  week,  follow-  plants  care  should  always  be  taken  not 
ing  it  with  clear  water.  to  step  on  any  of  the  shoots,  as  they  are 

When  the  melons  are  about  three-  ( Continued  on  page  72) 


purple  dama-k  on  other  chairs.  Dull 
gold  mirror  and  picture  frames,  orchid 
colored  shades,  China  blue  vase,  flanked 
by  two  brilliant  yellow  ones  on  the 
mantel. 

Green  background  chintz  with  purple 
and  blue  flowers  in  it.  Mauve  taffeta 
curtains  bound  in  mignonette  green  and 
gray  background.  Furniture  painted 
gray  with  lines  of  mignonette  green. 
Blue  lamps  with  painted  parchment 
shades.  Very  deep  cream  colored  walls. 

Linen  colored  chintz  with  delicate 
tracery  brown  design  in  it.  Salmon  pink 
taffeta  curtains  and  salmon  pink  cush¬ 
ions.  Putty  colored  carpet.  Dark  shiny 
brown  satin  slip  covers  on  some  of  the 
furniture.  Salmon  color  shades  on  ala¬ 
baster  lamps. 

Frilled  dimity  curtains.  English 
chintz  with  gay  rose  and  morning  glories. 
Plain  rose  linen  on  some  of  the  chairs, 
and  the  chintz  on  some  of  the  chairs. 
Plain  simple  mahogany  furniture.  Dull 
blue  rug. 
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The  Lest  painter,  not  the  cheapest, 
will  eagerly  accept  your  specifica¬ 
tion  of  Pitcairn  A^ed  Floor  Spar. 


Pitcairn  Varnish  Company 

NEWARK  MILWAUKEE  LOS  ANGELES 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

DUtr'ibutiufc  Stock*  in  32  Ltuditig  Citii?s 


As  your  &rand  piano  is  ele¬ 
gant  in  finish — 

so  may  your  floors  be  distinctly 
attractive  and  beautiful  in  them¬ 
selves.  If  finished  with  Pitcairn 
Aged  Varnish,  they  will  be  proof 
against  mars  and  scars,  impervi¬ 
ous  to  heel  wear,  leaky  radiators 
and  household  accidents. 


j  JLesim,  ■  • 

rT/oldar 

)ON’  T  let  garage  doors 
smash  your  auto ! 

Just  as  you  are  driving  your  car  out  of 
the  garage,  a  sudden  wind  may  slam  the 
heavy  door  crashing  against  your  car,  smashing  a  lamp 
or  bending  a  fender.  Protect  your  machine  by  equip¬ 
ping  each  of  your  garage  doors  with  a 

Stanley  Garage  Door  Holder 

This  is  an  arm  of  steel  that  automatically  locks  the  door  open. 
insuring  absolute  safety  for  the  car  going  in  or  out.  A  pull 
on  the  release  chain  permits  the  door  to  be  closed. 

The  Stanley  Garage  Door  Holder  is  a  form  of  automobile 
insurance  you  can't  afford  to  be  without ! 

The  doors  in  the  picture  are  hung  on  Stanley  Garage  Hinges 
No.  1457 ;  24  inch  at  top  and  bottom,  10  inch  at  center.  These 
hinges  are  fitted  with  ball  bearing  washers.  They  close  the 
door  easily,  quietly  and  weathertight.  The  latch  is  Stanley 
Garage  Latch  No.  1264,  the  bolt,  Stanley  Garage  Cremone 
Bolt,  No.  1052.  All  these  articles  are  illustrated  and  described 
in  the  Stanley  Garage  Hardware  booklet. 


Write  for  Stanley  Garage  Hardware  booklet  II -4 
Stanley  Garage  Hardware  is  sold  by  the  leading  hardware 
dealers  everywhere. 


Chicago 

73  East  Lake  Street 


New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  wrought  bronze  and  wrought  steel  hinges  and  butts  of  all  kinds, 
including  Stanley  ball  bearing  butts.  Also  Pulls,  Brackets,  Chest  Handles,  Peerless 
Storm  Sash  Hangers  and  Fasteners;  Screen  Window  and  Blind  Trimmings; 
Furniture  Hardware;  Twinrold  Box  Strapping,  and  Cold  Rolled  Stripped  Steel. 
Stanley  Garage  Hardware  is  adaptable  for  factory  and  mill  use. 
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HARRIET  de  R.CUTTING 
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@TnniD!IO@  OJF* 
nwTriEKiroire 
ID  IE  CCD  IS ATI©!* 


HAND  MADE  JRITCSS 
T<n>  HAK930XIZE  WITH 
ALL.  COILOK  SCHEMES 


CRETONNES 
LINENS  ITHILJET 
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ok,  lEhrich  ©allertes  “CDIiJ  (ilfasters 


JDEAUTIFUL  paintings 
by  early  masters  can 
be  purchased  at  very  mod¬ 
erate  prices  when  merit  is 
desired,  rather  than  a  great 
name. 

Photographs  and  descriptions  sent  on 
request 


707  Fifth  Avenue,  at  55th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


By  THOMAS  SULLY 
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Home  Grown  Melons  of  Quality  Plus 

( Continued,  from  page  70) 


The  Nation’s  Need  1 

Bigger  and  Better  Crops 

are  assured  by  planting  hedgerows  and  windbreaks  to  jj 
protect  from  winds  and  cold  your  vegetable  garden  and  J 
field  crops.  Evergreen  trees  sheltering  your  buildings  g 
will  save  fuel  and  keep  your  animals  warmer,  saving  § 
feed.  1 

We  Need  Relaxation 

and  happy  occupation  in  these  strenuous  days.  Plant  g 
trees  for  pleasure.  Enrich  your  joy  in  life  by  making  m 
your  home  grounds  more  beautiful,  harmonious  and  g 
restful.  Only  a  small  expenditure  for  trees  is  necessary.  g 

Start  a  Little  Tree  Garden  | 

Buy  little  trees  now— plant  them  out  for  borders  and  1 
edging  for  your  vegetable  garden,  also  in  rows  like  g 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Employ  the  Little  Tree  Garden  1 
idea  and  set  the  trees  out  without  additional  labor ;  they 
will  require  practically  no  care;  they  will  add  beauty 
and  charm  to  your  vegetable  plot  and  flower  garden;  g 
and  they  will  be  increasing  in  size  and  value  all  the  g 
time.  It’s  real  economy  and  pleasure  to  do  so.  M 


easily  injured.  In  some  cases  boards 
with  blocks  on  either  end  are  used  to 
step  on,  thus  preventing  injury  to  the 
plants. 

Melons  leave  the  vine  when  ripe,  so 
it  is  a  simple  task  to  pick  them.  Most 
beginners  make  the  mistake  of  pulling 
the  melons  before  they  are  ripe.  You 
cannot  go  wrong  if  you  will  wait  until 
the  fruit  leaves  the  vine  voluntarily. 

As  to  Varieties 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
size  and  the  color  of  the  flesh  and  skin 
of  the  varieties  of  melons.  Some  are 
smooth  and  others  netted;  but  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  flavor.  It  is  in  this 
essential  that  we  find  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ferences.  Emerald  Gem  is  the  peer  of 
all  melons  when  well  grown,  with  its 
deep  salmon  flesh,  dark  green  skin  and 
wonderful  flavor.  Paul  Rose  and  Bur- 
ruls  Gem  are  also  good  salmon  fleshed 
varieties.  In  green  fleshed  varieties  a 
good  strain  of  Rocky  Ford  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  best.  Long  Island  Beauty 
or  Hackensack  may  appeal  to  those  who 
like  a  large  melon.  I  think  most  people 
prefer  melons  that  can  be  served  in 
halves  rather  than  slices,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  therefore  to  grow  the  smaller 


sorts  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

There  is  just  as  much  importance  in 
a  strain  of  melons  as  there  is  in  a  strain 
of  chickens  or  anything  else  of  selective 
breeding.  You  can  improve  your  melons 
wonderfully  by  selecting  your  own  strain, 
after  you  have  determined  the  variety 
that  comes  nearest  to  meeting  your 
standards.  Save  the  seed  each  year  from 
the  earliest,  best  formed  and  most  high¬ 
ly  flavored  melon  that  ripens.  By  this 
process  you  will  get  better  melons  with 
a  shorter  growing  season.  I  have  carried 
the  same  strain  for  fourteen  years  with 
no  deterioration  in  constitution  and  a 
big  improvement  in  quality.  The  aver¬ 
age  gain  in  maturity  by  selection  was 
fifteen  days  in  fourteen  years. 

The  three  most  important  factors  in 
the  production  of  high  grade  melons,  in 
the  order  of  their  importance,  are :  the 
texture  and  fertility  of  the  soil  the  plants 
grow  in ;  the  quality  of  the  strain ;  and 
the  date  of  sowing.  If  melons  are  planted 
early  enough  so  that  they  start  to  ma¬ 
ture  before  the  middle  of  August  when 
the  nights  get  quite  cool,  your  crop  is 
assured.  If  they  do  not  start  to  ripen 
before  this  the  chances  are  they  will  be 
a  disappointment;  that  is  why  frames 
are  a  necessity  rather  than  a  luxury. 


Building  the  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  31) 


With  a  Little  Tree  Garden  on  Your  Place 
“ It  Is  Always  Planting  Season 99 
With  You  ~ 


How  many  times  while  walking  about  your  estate 
have  you  thought  “A  little  blue  spruce  would  ‘brighten 
up’  this  corner”  or  “A  few  shade  trees  right  here  would 
be  just  the  place  to  swing  a  hammock  this  hot  day,”  or 
“I  wish  that  objectionable  view  on  my  neighbor’s  prop¬ 
erty  was  screened  from  sight,”  or  “A  mass  planting  of 
Japanese  Barberry  with  its  bright  red  berries  would  be 
cheerful  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,”  etc.  ?  With  a 
Little  Tree  Garden  you  can  carry  out  these  small  plant¬ 
ings  with  your  own  stock  when  the  spirit  moves. 


Sample  Bargain  “Little  Tree  Garden”  Combination 

35  Plants  for  $12.00 

This  collection  comprises  seven  of  our  most  desirable  species 
of  sizes  and  quantities  given  below.  All  American-Born  and 
American-Grown. 


5  Silver  (Concolor)  Fir .  1  to  1JA  feet  tall 

5  Blue  (Colorado)  Spruce .  1  to  IV2  feet  tall 

5  Douglas  Spruce  (Fir) .  1  to  ll/2  feet  tall 

5  Red  (Norway)  Pine .  1  to  ll/2  feet  tall 

5  Arborvitae  (White  Cedar) .  1  to  ij4  feet  tall 

5  Japanese  Barberry .  1  to  lx/2  feet  tall 

5  Sugar  (Rock)  Maple .  4  to  6  feet  tall 


35  Plants  for  only  $12.00. 

This  high-quality  stock  has  been  twice-transplanted  and  root- 
pruned.  Prices  include  packing  and  delivery  to  the  transpor¬ 
tation  company  at  Framingham,  Mass. 

2  of  these  combinations —  70  plants — for  $20.00 
10  of  these  combinations — 350  plants — for  90.00 


Send  for  catalog  today.  Illustrated  and  instructive  listing  twenty 
million  trees  for  ornament,  shade  and  forest  planting. 

Write  for  specific  information. 

Give  your  conditions  and  object  of  planting.  We  will  advise 
the  proper  planting  materials  and  how  to  have  complete  success. 

TCittle  QTree  Jfarmg  (J2car  Boston) 

NURSERIES  OF 

American  Forestry  Company 

Division  K-2, 15  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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of  plants  or  “hill”  is  treated  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  unit.  Familiar  examples  of 
vegetables  grown  by  this  system  are 
melons,  cucumbers,  sweet  corn  and  pole 
beans. 

I  referred  above  to  plants  grown  from 
seed,  and  later  set  out.  For  the  very 
early  garden  and  the  very  late  garden 
there  are  many  advantages  in  getting 
the  plants  partly  grown  before  they  go 
into  the  garden.  By  doing  this  we  can 
make  the  vegetable  season  longer  at  both 
ends,  and  also  be  more  certain  of  getting 
results.  Plants  to  be  set  out  may  be 
grown  either  in  drills,  rows  or  hills,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  general  characteristics 
and  requirements.  But  to  give  the  best 
results,  they  should  be  handled  in  just 
the  right  way. 

Most  of  the  vegetables  that  are  put  in 
in  drills,  the  majority  of  which  are  root 
crops,  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
space  between  the  rows.  Usually,  there¬ 
fore,  no  particular  preparation  of  the 
soil,  in  addition  to  that  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  described,  is  needed.  If  the  soil 
is  rather  poor,  on  account  of  not  having 
been  properly  manured  and  fertilized, 
however,  it  will  pay  to  take  the  trouble 
to  mark  out  each  row,  open  up  a  small 
furrow,  and  distribute  ground  bone 
along  the  bottom — one  small  handful  will 
do  for  10'  to  20'  of  row.  Then  cover 
this  over  and  mark  out  a  drill  of  suffici¬ 
ent  depth  for  the  seed  which  is  to  be 
planted. 

Rows  are  more  often  given  some  spe¬ 
cial  preparation  before  planting  the 
seed.  Frequently  the  fertilizer  is  so  ap¬ 
plied  that  it  will  be  under  the  individual 
plants;  that  is,  the  furrows  are  marked 
out  for  the  rows  and  then  “cross 
marked”  where  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown 
or  the  plants  set,  and  the  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied  at  these  points.  It  is  easier  and, 
in  most  cases,  very  much  better,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  fertilizer  evenly  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  row  rather  than  to  make 
any  attempt  to  get  it  under  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plants.  The  amount  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  condition  of  the  garden,  the  vege¬ 
table  to  be  planted,  and  the  quality  of 
fertilizer  to  be  used.  Sometimes  as 
much  as  a  small  handful  for  each  plant 
is  applied,  but  much  more  frequently 
this  quantity  will  do  for  three  or  four 
plants.  By  far  the  best  plan  is  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  thorough  manuring  and 
fertilizing  of  the  garden  before  planting, 
to  carry  the  crop  through  the  season. 


The  use  of  a  small  amount  of  some 
suitable  fertilizer,  rich  in  nitrogen,  dis¬ 
tributed  along  the  row  or  near  where 
each  plant  is  to  be,  is  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  giving  the  plant  a  strong 
start  and  thus  enabling  it  to  develop  a 
big  root  system  and  go  foraging  for  the 
plant  food  in  the  soil  as  early  as  possible. 

Hills,  which  are  usually  several  feet 
apart  each  way,  are  ordinarily  fertilized 
or  enriched  as  units.  The  proper  method 
of  preparation  for  such  things  as  vine 
crops,  pole  beans,  etc.,  is  to  dig  out  the 
soil  for  a  space  of  18"  to  24"  square, 
and  several  inches  deep.  With  the  soil, 
in  the  bottom  of  this  hole,  incorporate 
two  or  three  forkfuls  of  well  rotted  ma¬ 
nure.  Replace  the  removed  soil  to  with¬ 
in  1"  or  so  of  the  surface,  mixing  with 
it  two  or  three  handfuls  of  animal  fer¬ 
tilizer  rich  in  nitrogen.  Cover  the  top 
with  fine,  fresh  soil,  level  with  the  sur¬ 
face  (not  built  up  in  a  mound),  and  it 
is  ready  for  planting  the  seed. 

Planting  in  very  wet  soil  is  often 
risky,  but  sometimes  it  can  hardly  be 
avoided.  Under  this  condition,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  ridge  up  the  soil  several 
inches  high  where  a  row  of  plants  is  to 
be  set  out  or  planted  from  seed.  Hills, 
in  such  soil  as  this,  may  be  elevated  a 
few  inches  above  the  general  level;  but 
they  should  be  broad  and  flat  so  that  the 
rain  will  not  run  off  of  them.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  it  is  both  easier 
and  better  to  have  your  garden  so  thor¬ 
oughly  drained  that  this  method  will  not 
be  required. 

Putting  in  the  Seed 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
details  for  planting  because  they  are, 
after  all,  the  biggest  part  of  the  work 
and  the  part  which  cannot  be  learned 
from  the  popular  planting  table.  When 
to  sow,  how  deep  to  plant,  how  much' 
seed  to  use  for  100'  of  row — all  these 
things  you  can  get  from  a  dozen  sources, 
if  you  do  not  already  know  them.  But 
there  are  some  little  wrinkles  about  actu¬ 
ally  putting  the  seed  into  the  soil  which 
the  beginner  is  likely  to  learn  only  from 
experience. 

First  of  all,  then,  there  are  three 
things  to  consider  in  planting.  (1) 
Time;  (2)  Size  of  seed  and  condition 
of  soil;  (3)  Method  of  planting. 

As  to  the  first,  the  dates  given  in 
your  planting  table  are,  of  course,  ap¬ 
proximate.  They  may  vary  two  or  three 
( Continued  on  page  74) 
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of  JOHNS -MANVILLE  ASBESTOS 


A  Roof  where  Beauty  and 
Utility  meet 

A  ROOF  texture  of  exceptional  interest, 
gained  by  the  apparently  accidental  blend¬ 
ing  of  rich  color  and  soft  shingle  outlines, 
A  roof  that  is  safe,  too,  from  the  threat  of 
communicated  fire  and  free  fromcostly  upkeep. 

Coiorblende  Shingles  are  typical  of  the  Johns- 
Manville  Roofing  Line,  and  have  fairly  earned 
their  place  in  a  list  which  meets  your  every 
roofing  need: 

Coiorblende  Shingles,  Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofing 
Transite  Shingles,  Asbestos  Ready  Roofing 
Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofing 


Booklets  on  request 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
10  Factories— Branches  in  61  Large  Cities 


\Jhe  aristocrat  of  fire -safe  roofings 


THIBAUT’s  Wall  Papers 


Bright,  cheerful  and  refreshing  is  the  home  that  is  decorated 
with  the  modern  papers;  Loveliness  is  in  its  atmosphere,  Inspi¬ 
ration  in  its  air,  for  the  bright,  joyous  wall  papers  glorify  the  house 
and  all  that  it  contains. 


1  HIBAUT’S  Wall  Papers  represent  the  best  in  modern  de¬ 
sign —  Smart,  New  and  Cheerful,  they  are  an  unending  delight 
to  those  who  rejoice  in  the  inspiration  that  constantly  springs 
from  a  lovely  home.  The  1918  designs  are  ready! 


Send  for  booklet  “4-B”  showing  many  attractive  interiors,  and  let  our  Home 
partment  solve  your  decorative  problems  without  cost  to  you. 


RICHARD  E.  THIBAUT,  I 

Wall  Paper  Specialists 
Largest  Wall  Paper  House  in  the  World 

Madison  Ave.  at  32nd  St.,  New  1 


BROOKLYN 

Flatbush  &  De  Kalb  Aves. 


BOSTON 

96-98  Federal  St. 


BRONX 

485  Willis  Ave. 


NEWARK 

141  Halsey  St. 


WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 

(New  York  City)  3621  Broadway 


April,  1918 
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Save  Yourself  This  Experience! 

Is  your  coal  nearly  gone  ?  You  can  make  it  last  longer 
and  get  more  heat  if  your  radiators  are  equipped  with 
Dunham  Radiator  Traps.  This  device  has  been  aptly 
called  “The  Guardian  of  the  Coal  Pile”  because  it  saves 
coal  by  preventing  any  of  it  from  being  wasted — by 
getting  every  last  bit  of  heat  out  of  the  coal. 


Many  precious  pounds  of  fuel  are 
wasted  daily  in  homes,  apartments  and 
industrial  plants  by  half-heated,  hammer¬ 
ing  radiators  and  leaking  air  valves.  This 
fuel  waste  takes  place  at  the  outlet  side 
of  the  radiator  and  is  caused  by  impris¬ 
oned  air  and  water.  The  Dunham  Radi¬ 
ator  Trap  is  stationed  right  at  this 
point.  It  automatically  frees  the  radiator 
of  air  and  water  and  keeps  in  the  heat. 
It  keeps  radiators  continually  hot  all 
over — assuring  a  constant,  even  flow  of 
genial,  healthful  heat. 

Homes,  apartments  and  industrial  plants 
everywhere  are  saving  coal  and  getting 
more  heat  by  Dunhamizing  their  heating 
equipments.  In  many  cases  coal-wasting 
heating  systems  can  be  converted  into 
coal  -  saving  sys¬ 
tems  simply  by 
the  installation  of 
Dunham  Radiator 
Traps.  The  fuel 
saved  the  first 


winter  often  more  than  pays  for  the  cost 
of  the  installation. 

How  about  your  heating  system?  Are 
you  getting  all  the  heat  out  of  the  coal 
you  burn?  You  are  not  if  radiators  are 
only  half-heated — if  they  are  constantly 
hammering  and  pounding — if  air  valves 
are  spurting  water.  These  things  are 
wasting  valuable  coal  that  can  be  saved 
by  The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap. 

Talk  with  some  responsible  heating  con¬ 
tractor  about  your  heating  equipment. 
Find  out  if  you  are  wasting  coal.  Ask 
him  how  your  present  heating  system  can 
be  Dunhamized.  Or  write  us  telling  about 
your  heating  troubles.  Our  Engineering 
Department  will  give  your  letter  careful 
attention  and  will  advise  you  (with¬ 
out  obligating 
you  in  the  least) 
how  you  can  cut 
down  fuel  bills 
and  get  more 

NG  SERVICE  heat. 


he 


HEAT  I 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

1710  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


,  .  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

factories :  ~  ^  * 

1  oronto,  Canada 


Branches  in  36  Cities 
in  United  States  and  Canada 


i 


What  makes 

this  Lavatory  different? 

“\TO  pedestal!”  you  say.  “Then  what  does 
JlN|  hold  it  up?” 

Two  heavy  metal  brackets,  anchored  to  the 
wall,  and  concealed  under  “jackets”  of  vitreous 
china  or  solid  porcelain. 

That  this  arrangement  means  easier,  quicker 
bathroom  cleaning — an  appreciable  saving  in 
time  and  labor — goes  without  saying. 

“ How  about  durability ?” 

The  durability  of  Mott  solid  porcelain  or  vitreous 
china  may  be  taken  for  granted.  In  fact,  the  passing 
years  have  a  way  of  dealing  kindly  with  all  Mott  bath¬ 
room  equipment. 

Send  4c  postage  for  our  138-page  “Bath¬ 
room  Book,”  showing  22  model  bath¬ 
rooms,  with  prices  for  individual  fixtures. 

Everything  we  sell,  we  make 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  NEW  YORK,  5th  AVE.  &  17th  SI . 


Seattle  tPortland,  Ore.  tSan  Antonio 

fCleveland  tWashington,  D.  C.  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Dallas  fNew  Orleans  El  Paso.  Texas 

fDetroit  fDenver  Indianapolis 

tDes  Moines  fSan  Francisco  jSalt  Lake  City 

tToledo  fSt.  Louis 

MOTT  COMPANY,  LTD.  fMontreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Can. 
Showrooms  equipped  soith  model  bathrooms. 


t  Boston 
Pittsburgh 
fChicago 
Atlanta 
Los  Angeles 
t  Philadelphia 


There  is  only  one  U-Bar  greenhouse,  and  that 
is  the  greenhouse  built  with  U-Bars.  Others 
may  look  like  it,  but  that  is  the  only  way  they 


are  like  it. 


A  Group  of  Gladioli 
Makes  a  “Glad”  Garden 

There  is  a  charm  about  Gladioli  not  found  in  other 
flowers.  The  long  spikes  of  slowly  unfolding  blooms 
are  a  never-failing  delight. 

This  “Garden  Collection”  of  33  choice  varieties 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  have  a  “Glad” 
garden  this  year. 

8  America.  Lavender-pinlt. 

5  Augusta.  White;  blue  anthers. 

6  Faust.  Deep  velvety  crimson. 

5  Nezinscott.  Bright  scarlet. 

5  Shawnee.  Dark  maroon. 

3  Sunrise.  New  striking  canary-yellow. 

33  Bulbs  Postpaid  $2 

My  1918  Gladiolus  catalogue  shows  many  varieties  In  nat¬ 
ural  colors  and  tells  more  about  the  “Glad”  flowers.  Send 
for  a  ijopy — it  is  free. 

JELLE  ROOS,  Box  L,  Milton,  Mass. 
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House  &  Garden- 


WtasSm 


Grow  Your  Own  Vegetables 

There  is  greater  need  this  year 
than  ever  to  help  increase  the  food 
supply. 

Plant  and  cultivate  a  garden, 
and  thus  do  you r  share.  You’ll  cut 
down  living  expenses,  too. 

You  save  time,  labor,  money, 
and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  by 
using 

Planet  Jr. 

Garden  Implements 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 
sows  all  garden  seeds  from  smallest  up  to  peas  and 
beans,  in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next 
row  at  one  passage,  and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up 
to  two  acres  a  day  all  through  the  season.  A  double 
and  single  wheel  hoe  in  one.  Straddles  crops  till  20 
inches  high,  then  works  between  them.  Steel  frame 
and  14  inch  steel  wheels.  A  splendid  combination  for 
the  family  garden,  onion  grower,  or  large  gardener. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel 
hoe  made.  It  is  a  hand  machine  whose  light,  durable 
construction  enables  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do  the 
cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and 
best  way.  We  make  24  styles — various  prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog,  free  ! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  in  action  and  describes  over 
55  tools,  including  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes, 
Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-wheel  Riding 
Cultivators.  Write  for  it  today! 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1110K  Philadelphia 


Building  the  Garden 


( Continued  /i 

weeks  in  either  direction.  I  have  planted 
onions  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March 
one  year,  and  gone  fishing  through  IS" 
of  rotten  ice  on  April  first  of  the  year 
following.  There  are  a  few  things  which 
it  is  an  advantage  to  plant  just  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked — that  is, 
as  soon  as  it  is  dried  out  sufficiently  to 
be  spaded  and  raked  without  being 
lumpy  and  sticky.  These  are  smooth 
peas,  radishes,  early  turnips  and  kohl¬ 
rabi.  The  balance  of  the  hardy  vege¬ 
tables,  including  the  root  crops,  cabbage 
and  lettuce  plants,  should  follow  after 
a  few  days  to  a  couple  of  weeks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  weather  conditions — as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  when  the  plum  and  peach 
trees  are  coming  into  bloom.  Potatoes, 
cauliflower,  the  hardier  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  such  as  Golden  Bantam,  and  wrin¬ 
kled  peas  may  be  put  in  at  a  third  plant¬ 
ing  a  week  or  two  later.  The  tender 
vegetables — beans,  corn,  etc. — when  the 
apple  trees  are  in  bloom. 

As  to  size  of  seed  and  condition  of 
soil,  general  groups  can  be  considered 
as  follows : 

Cover  small  seed  (carrots,  lettuce, 
kohlrabi,  leak,  onions  and  turnips) 
about  Ya,"  deep.  Parsley  and  celery, 
which  are  still  smaller,  and  are  slow  to 
germinate,  should  be  barely  covered  from 
sight,  and,  to  assist  germination,  should 
be  soaked  for  several  hours  in  lukewarm 
water  before  planting. 

Cover  medium  sized  seed  (beets,  pars¬ 
nips,  cucumbers,  salsify,  spinach,  swiss 
chard)  about  J4ff  deep. 

Cover  large  seeds  (beans,  corn,  pump¬ 
kin,  squash  and  so  forth)  1"  to  2"  deep. 

These  covering  depths,  however,  are 
not  arbitrary ;  they  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  soil  as  well  as  upon  the 
size  of  the  seed.  When  planting  early 
in  spring,  in  soil  that  is  saturated  with 
moisture  and  still  quite  cold,  plant  shal¬ 
lower  and  cover  to  a  less  depth  than 
specified  above.  When  planting  in  late 
spring  and  midsummer,  when  the  soil  is 
dry  and  hot  on  the  surface  and  more  cool 
and  moist  deeper  down,  the  depth  may 
be  increased  or  even  doubled,  provided 
the  soil  is  kept  loose  and  fine  on  the 
surface.  This  both  conserves  tire  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil  and  makes  it  possible  for 
the  sprouting  seeds  to  push  up  easily 
through  it. 

As  to  the  method  of  planting — in 
drills,  rows  or  hills — that  also  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  ordinary  planting  table, 
with  perhaps  the  following  exception  : 

Many  things,  such  as  cucumbers, 
melons  and  sweet  corn,  which  usually 
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have  been  planted  in  hills,  are  being 
planted  more  and  more  in  rows.  This 
has  advantages  where  the  wheel  hoe  in¬ 
stead  of  the  hand  hoe  is  used  for  doing 
most  of  the  cultivating.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  little  more  difficult  to  give  the 
plants  adequate  protection  from  beetles 
and  bugs  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  if  frames  are  used  to  afford  the 
protection.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  to  spray  more  thoroughly  than 
when  the  plants  are  growing  in  hills,  and 
consequently  are  much  more  crowded 
than  if  spaced  evenly  along  the  row. 
The  seed  in  either  drills  or  rows  should 
be  sown  several  times  as  thick  as  the 
plants  will  stand  after  thinning,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  planting  table.  Here  again, 
conditions  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  for  the  percentage  of  germination 
will  be  much  lower  in  the  early  spring, 
when  the  ground  is  cold,  than  in  May 
and  June,  and  the  seed  accordingly  must 
be  sown  thicker  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
a  full  stand  in  the  row. 

Preparation  for  the  setting  out  of 
plants  should,  as  a  general  thing,  in¬ 
clude  the  use  of  a  little  fertilizer  as  a 
starter  where  each  plant  is  to  be  set. 
The  handiest  way  of  applying  this  in  a 
small  garden,  where  there  are  likely  to 
be  but  one  or  two  rows  of  each  kind  of 
plant,  is  to  mark  off  the  rows  and  cross¬ 
mark  where  the  plants  are  to  be  set; 
then  take  the  hoe  (a  heart-shaped  one 
is  the  best  for  this  purpose),  and  go 
along  and  make  a  good-sized  hole  at 
each  mark.  Half  a  handful  of  fertilizer 
can  be  dropped  into  each  hole  and  then 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  before 
filling  the  hole  up,  and  marking  it  so 
that  the  exact  spot  can  be  found  again 
when  setting  the  plants.  This  extra 
loosening  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches  just  where  the  plant  is  to 
be  set  will  make  the  work  of  setting  out 
the  plant  so  much  less  that  the  extra 
time  taken  for  applying  the  fertilizer 
will  be  largely  made  up  in  the  time  saved 
in  setting  the  plants. 

The  “starter”  fertilizer,  to  which  I 
have  referred  several  times  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  is  best  made  up  of  about  equal 
parts  of  fine  ground  bone,  tankage,  and 
dried  blood  or  cottonseed  meal.  This 
will  give  much  better  results  than  ordi¬ 
nary  commercial  fertilizer,  and  it  is  very 
much  safer  to  use.  With  ordinary  care 
there  will  be  no  risk  of  injury  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  using  ordinary  ready  mixed  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  in  the  hill  or  row.  Buy  the: 
ingredients  separately. 
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pruning — to  get  the  finest  blooms — they 
should  be  cut  back  to  three  to  five  buds 
to  a  branch,  and  about  half  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  season’s  ^ranches  removed  alto¬ 
gether.  The  hybrid  teas,  and  the  teas, 
may  be  left  with  from  one  and  a  half 
times  to  twice  as  many  buds  as  the 
hybrid  perpetuals;  but  here  again  the 
weakest  growing  plants  should  be  cut 
back  the  most.  The  teas  and  hybrid 
teas  should  not  be  pruned  until  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  hybrid  perpetuals, 
as  they  are  much  more  tender,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  dead  wood 
until  after  the  buds  start. 

The  second  rule  of  rose  pruning  is 
always  to  cut  above  an  outside  bud. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  that  the  top 
bud  is  the  one  which  pushes  out  first 
and  makes  the  strongest  growth  after 
pruning;  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  plant 
as  open  as  possible,  to  admit  sunlight 
and  air;  and  as  the  outside  buds  grow 
away  from  the  center  of  the  plant,  the 
latter  is  kept  in  an  open  form. 

The  climbing  roses  are  for  the  most 
part  of  the  class  that  blooms  on  last 


year’s  wood ;  therefore  they  should  not 
be  pruned  until  just  after  they  flower. 
But  it  is  often  advantageous  to  remove 
the  several  years’  old  growth  down  to  the 
ground,  or  to  the  main  stem,  to  encour¬ 
age  vigorous  new  growth ;  overcrowding 
means  unsightly,  plants,  weaker  foliage 
and  poorer  flowers. 

Almost  with  the  passing  of  the  last 
snowbank  the  first  shrubs,  such  as  the 
forsythia,  begin  to  come  into  bloom. 
Common  sense  would  indicate  that  these 
should  not  be  pruned  until  they  are 
through  flowering,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
to  do  so  would  sacrifice  just  that  much 
of  the  year’s  bloom.  But  all  the  shrubs 
which  bloom  in  summer  or  fall,  such 
as  the  hardy  hydrangeas,  althea,  buddleia, 
calycanthus,  hibiscus,  spirea  Anthony 
Waterer,  etc.,  flowering  on  new  wood 
which  will  be  produced  between  now 
and  blooming  time,  should  be  pruned 
now. 

Most  shrubs  do  not  require  very  severe 
pruning.  They  should  be  kept  in  good 
shape,  and  the  very  old  wood  occasion- 
( Continued  on  page  76) 
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Some  Saving  Sense  on  Heating 

Being  Some  Facts  on 

Steam  and  Water  Heating  Compared  With 
Kelsey  Health  Heat 


Kelsey 


THE  Kelsey  is 
a  direct  heat¬ 
ing  heat; 
which  feature  by 
itself,  is  a  great 
economy. 

By  direct  heat¬ 
ing,  we  mean  that 
the  direct  heat, 
directly  from  the 
Warm  Air  Generator,  down 
in  the  cellar,  directly  heats 
your  rooms. 

To  say  it  another  way ; 
the  burning  coal  does  not 
first  have  to  heat  up  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  water,  or  convert  it 
into  steam,  before  it  starts 
flowing  through  pipes  to 
separate  heaters  or  radiators 
in  each  room. 

But  even  then  such  heats 
do  not  actually  begin  to  heat 
until  the  numerous  separate 
heaters  all  over  the  house 
are  first  heated.  You  at  once 
see  what  a  decided  loss  there 
must  be  in  all  that  “heating 
up”,  before  you  actually  get 
any  heat. 

The  Kelsey  loses  none  of 


its  heat  by  con¬ 
verting  heat  from 
one  form  to  an¬ 
other. 

It  is  practically 
as  direct  and  as 
quick  in  results  as 
is  the  heat  from  a 
camp  fire,  that  you 
hold  your  hand  over. 

The  difference  is,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  so  much  escaping 
unused  into  the  air  in  every 
direction,  it  is  all  caught, 
sent  to  a  gathering  dome  and 
then  distributed  in  large  vol¬ 
umes,  at  high  speed,  to  any 
or  all  your  rooms. 

But  that  isn’t  all — the 
warmed  air  it  sends  is  fresh 
air.  Air  full  of  tonic  oxygen. 
Air  automatically  mixed 
with  just  the  right  healthful 
amount  of  moisture. 

Further  than  that  it  is 
leakless,  noiseless  and  dust¬ 
less.  Send  for  Saving  Sense 
Booklet. 

Make  us  prove  our  coal 
saving  claims. 


New  York 
103-K  Park  Avenue 

Detroit 
Space95-K  Builders’  Exch. 


HE. 


WARM  AIR 


^ELSEV 

MR  GENERATOR  I 


Chicago 

217-K  West  Lake  Street 
Boston 

405- K  Post  Office  Sq.  Bldg. 
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Gladiolus  “Kunderdi.” 


The  Wonderful  New  Races  with  Wavy  or  Ruffled  Petals. 


New  Class 

New  Types 

New  Colors 

No  other  strains  are 
near  so  beautiful  and 
your  collection  can  not 
be  up  to  date  without 
them.  Send  for  our  1918 
Free  catalog  of  52  pages 
with  many  beautiful  il¬ 
lustrations.  It  describes 
nearly  300  varieties  (all 
of  our  own  production). 
Eighty-three  extra  grand 
new  ones  now  offered  for 
the  first  time  and  only 
obtainable  from  us.  It 
contains  the  most  com¬ 
plete  cultural  notes  and 
valuable  information  on 
gladiolus,  including  'how 
to  grow  Giant  or  prize 
winning  blooms,  and  how 
to  have  them  flowering 
throughout  the  entire 
summer  and  fall,  until 
freezing  weather  sets  in. 
It  is  time  to  plant  now. 

Address  the  originator  of 
the  Ruffled  Gladiolus. 

A.  E.  Kunderd 

Box  2  Goshen,  Indiana 


Northern  Grown  English  Walnuts 


FRANQUETTE 


“N  o  r  t  h  e  r  n 
Grown”  means 
specially  bred  to 
severe  changes 
of  climate  and 
low  tempera¬ 
tures,  strong, 
vigorous,  husky 
young  trees,  able 
to  offer  unyield¬ 
ing  resistance  to 
severestweather. 


They  are  the  sort  worth  having. 


FAIRPORX 


Look  at  this  record  of  The  Thompson  Orchard,  near  Rochester,  228  trees  on 
five  acres,  the  largest  commercial  bearing  orchard  in  the  East,  producing 
in  one  season  260  bushels  Walnuts ,  32  lbs.  to  the  bushel ,  sold  at  25c  per 
pound.  Wholesale  $2,080.  This  orchard  has  been  in  bearing  many  years, 
with  absolutely  no  winter-killing — with  occasional  temperatures  20  degrees 
below  zero. 


Home  production  is  inadequate  to  supply  the  Home  Market.  This 
is  a  safe  and  sound  investment  for  YOU.  There  is  a  wide-open,  quick, 

and  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  now  you 
can  produce. 

OUR  DEPENDABLE 
TREES  and  PLANTS 
are  GUARANTEED  to 
GROW 

Knowing  what  to 
plant  contributes  largely 
to  success.  The  1918 
“Magalog”  (our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  in  mag¬ 
azine  form)  solves  the 
problem. 


MAYETTE 


Sent  free  on  request 


THOMSON 


GLEN  BROS.,  Inc. 


(Established  1866)  GLENWOOD  NURSERY 

1941  Main  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Lawn  Beauty 

With  Economy  and 
Conservation  of  Labor 

THE  lawn  beautiful  must  be 
cut  often  and  well  —  and 
today  hand  mowing  is  not 
equal  to  this  task  where  the 
lawn  area  is  greater  than  two 
acres,  unless  labor  out  of  all 
reasonable  proportion  is  em¬ 
ployed. 


THERE  is,  however,  one  solution,  one  lawn-cutting  mower 
that  solves  the  labor  problem  and  at  the  same  time  assures 
a  perfect  lawn  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  That  mower  is  the 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

MOTOR  LAWN  MOWER 


The  Fuller  &  Johnson  combines  large  cut¬ 
ting  capacity  with  flexibility  and  lightness. 

In  one  day's  time  one  man  can  perfectly 
cut  five  acres  of  lawn.  He  can  cut  it  so 
perfectly  that  no  after-trimming  with  a 
hand  mower  around  trees,  shrubs  or  drive¬ 
ways  will  be  necessary.  Where  you  find  the 

Let  us  give  you  the  full  facts, 
entitled  “A  Better  Lawn.’*  ~ 


most  beautifully  cared  for  estates,  parks 
and  cemeteries  there  too  you  will  find  the 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Motor  Lawn  Mower.  This 
machine  is  fast  replacing  hand  mowers, 
horse  mowers  and  the  heavier  types  of  mo¬ 
tor  mowers.  It  should  replace  them  on 
your  lawn. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book 
You  owe  it  to  your  lawn  and 


to  your  pocketbook  to  investigate  the  Fuller  &  Johnson. 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 
486  Fullerton  Building  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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House  &  Garden 


Is  Your  Home  Cheerful? 


[AO  YOUR  family  and  guests 
enjoy  the  freshness  of  white 
radiant  rooms? 


Do  you  feel  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  knowing  that  your 
home  is  imaculately  fresh  and 
beautiful? 

If  your  woodwork  and  furniture  are 
to  look  right  and  wear  right,  they 
must  be  enameled. 

But  ordinary  enamel  will  not  do. 

For  perfect  whiteness  and  per¬ 
manency,  you  must  use  Enamolin. 

Indoors  —  Enamolin  is  practically 
indestructible.  Outdoors  — it  wears 
for  years. 

It  will  not  peel,  chip  or  crack. 

Wash  it  like  china.  Soap  or 
sapolio  merely  renew  its  freshness. 

As  for  economy  —  Enamolin  costs 
less  to  use.  Long  after  ordinary 
paint  or  enamel  is  worn  and  needs 
renewing,  Enamolin’s  fresh  white¬ 
ness  still  delights  the  eye. 

NAMLAC  FLOOR  FINISH  will  make  your 
floors  handsome  and  keep  them  so.  It  is 
a  clear  varnish  which  really  protects  hard¬ 
wood.  painted  and  linoleum-covered  floors. 

Of  course,  Namlac  Floor  Finish  is  “water¬ 
proof,  mar-proof  and  scratch-proof.” 


1( )OWil I iam  St  XewAork 


Ask  for  “THE  WHITE 
SPOT  BOOKLET.”  A 
sample  can  of  either 
Enamolin  or  Namlac 
Floor  Finish  sent  for  1 0 
cents.  Address  Home 
Department. 


fnamo/m 
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t  ally  cut  out  of  tire  centers  to  avoid  over- 
i  crowding.  We  may  put  it  down  as  a 
rule,  however,  “the  less  pruning  the 
better,”  especially  where  shrubs  are 
planted  in  a  mixed  border.  Individual 
specimens  may  need  a  little  more  looking 
after  to  keep  them  in  symmetrical  shape. 

Using  Lime  and  Starting  Seedlings 

The  first  requirement  of  most  soils,  to 
enable  them  to  produce  bigger  crops,  is 
lime.  Of  course,  you  have  seen  this 
statement  before — but  have  you  used  the 
lime  yet?  Perhaps  you  have  had  the 
opinion,  which  many  people  seem  to 
hold,  that  its  application  is  a  compli¬ 
cated  matter,  and  quite  expensive.  On 
the  contrary,  by  using  ground  raw  lime¬ 
stone,  which  is  the  best  form  for  most 
conditions,  it  is  easier  and  safer  to 
apply  than  any  commercial  fertilizer. 

!  You  can  put  it  on  just  before  planting 
'  without  any  danger  of  injury  to  most 
vegetables,  but,  of  course,  the  longer  it 
is  on  before  planting,  the  more  good  it 
will  be  to  the  first  crop  that  follows. 
There  is  a  new  fertilizer  material  on  the 
market  called  barium  phosphate,  which 
is  claimed  to  combine  the  good  qualities 
of  lime  and  acid  phosphate,  besides  sup¬ 
plying  sulphur,  which  is  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  plant  foods— like  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash — which  we  have 
not  heard  so  much  about. 

One  of  the  biggest  garden  helps,  and 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  helping  to  con¬ 
serve  the  very  short  supply  of  seeds,  is 
to  start  plants  for  transplanting  later 
in  a  seed  border.  No  frames  are  neces¬ 
sary,  although  if  one  has  them  avail¬ 
able  the  seed  may  be  sown  still  earlier. 
A  warm,  sheltered  spot,  however,  where 
the  soil  can  be  made  rich  and  fine  and 
is  thoroughly  drained,  and  protected 
from  dripping  eaves  above,  will  give 
plants  ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier, 
even  without  any  glass,  than  they  could 
be  had  by  planting  directly  in  the  flower 


or  vegetable  garden.  The  main  factor 
in  getting  good  plants  by  this  method 
is  to  give  them  plenty  of  room  while 
growing ;  and  in  the  case  of  most  flowers, 
where  a  stocky,  well  branched  plant  is 
desirable,  to  pinch  out  the  top  when 
the  seedling  is  well  started. 

If  you  have  vegetable  plants,  and  bed¬ 
ding  plants  for  the  flower  beds,  coming 
along  in  the  greenhouse  now,  they  must 
be  watched  carefully.  It  is  well  to  get 
the  larger  plants  out  into  the  frames 
as  rapidly  as  possible ;  they  will  not 
grow  so  fast  there,  but  their  growth  will 
be  much  stronger  and  hardier.  The 
result  will  be  that  when  they  are  set  in 
the  open  they  will  forge  ahead  of  the 
much  larger  plants  that  have  been  kept 
in  the  greenhouse  until  time  for  setting 
out  of'  doors.  But  whether  inside  or  out, 
great  care  must  be  taken  from  now  on 
never  to  let  the  flats  or  pots  dry  out, 
as  they  will  do  very  quickly  if  neglected 
for  a  day,  under  glass,  in  sunny  weather. 
Make  it  an  absolute  rule  to  water  just 
as  regularly  as  conditions  will  allow, 
even  if  you  occasionally  have  to  let  some 
new  work  outside  wait  in  order  to  do 
it.  Regularity  in  this  matter  is  of  the 
greatest  importance;  going  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other  is  very  bad  for  the 
plants,  even  if  they  are  not  stunted  out¬ 
right  by  drying  out. 

Planting  New  Stock 

Before  you  have  absolutely  closed  your 
planting  plans  for  the  spring,  don’t  for¬ 
get  that  this  is  your  last  chance  for 
putting  in  trees  or  deciduous  shrubs  for 
another  six  months — and  that  means  for 
practically  a  whole  year,  as  they  will  not 
make  much  growth  if  set  out  in  the  fall. 
Shrubs  and  trees  offer  not  only  beauty 
and  comfort  for  the  members  of  your 
household,  but  make  the  most  rapidly 
appreciating  small  investment,  in  the 
actual  value  of  the  place,  that  you  could 
possibly  make. 


A  Small  Concrete  Garden  Pool 


FEW  indeed  are  the  gardens  where 
some  sort  of  water  feature  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Even  on  an  almost  literally 
“two  by  four”  plot  one  can,  with  a  little 
ingenuity,  arrange  for  a  pool  large  enough 
for  a  few  water  plants,  perhaps  two  or 
three  water  lily  bulbs,  or  a  surrounding 
cluster  of  iris,  cardinal  flowers  or  feath¬ 
ery  grasses.  More  than  one  such  pool 
of  a  yard  in  width  has  been  made  to  add 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  garden  pleas¬ 
ure  of  its  owner. 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  garden  pool 
is  merely  an  excavation  of  suitable  size, 
lined  with  concrete  to  prevent  leakage, 
and  fitted  with  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  for 
the  water.  Whether  the  effect  shall  be 
formal  or  informal  depends  equally  upon 
the  lines  of  the  original  structure  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  planting  around  it 
is  carried  out. 

First,  then,  you  will  need  the  excava¬ 
tion.  This  may  be  circular,  if  you  wish, 
or  square  or  rectangular.  The  latter 
shapes  will  be  somewhat  easier  of  con¬ 
struction,  because  it  will  be  simpler  to 
fit  them  with  the  board  forms  into  which 
the  concrete  must  be  poured.  When  the 
earth  has  been  dug  out  to  the  desired 
depth  and  width,  put  in  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  pipe,  which  should  connect  with  the 
regular  house  system  and  open  into  the 
center  of  the  proposed  pool.  If  you  wish 
some  sort  of  fountain  effect,  put  an  el¬ 
bow  in  the  pipe  at  the  center  of  the 
pool,  extending  upward  so  that,  when 
a  nozzle  has  been  fitted  on,  it  will  come 
to  or  slightly  above  the  permanent  level 


of  the  water.  If  the  piping  is  intended 
merely  as  a  source  of  water  supply, 
without  any  attempt  at  a  fountain  or 
spray,  this  elbow  extension  need  be  only 
long  enough  to  reach  an  inch  or  so 
above  the  concrete  bottom  of  the  pool, 
with  the  soil  for  plants  added. 

Mixing  the  concrete  is  not  a  difficult 
matter.  Take  a  few  boards  as  a  mixing 
floor,  and  on  them  spread  a  layer  of  clean 
sand  and  then  a  layer  of  dry  cement,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  cement 
to  five  of  sand.  Mix  the  two  thorough¬ 
ly  with  a  shovel  or  hoe.  Then  add  nine 
parts  of  broken  stone,  old  bricks  or 
gravel,  mix  again  dry,  and  then  knead 
the  whole  thing  thoroughly,  using  just 
enough  water  to  make  the  different  in¬ 
gredients  adhere  so  that  when  the  con¬ 
crete  is  tamped  down  there  will  be  a 
little  water  standing  on  the  surface. 

The  floor  of  the  pool  should  be  laid 
first.  Put  the  concrete  in  from  2"  to  6" 
thick,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  area. 
Then  set  in  the  board  forms  for  the 
sides,  so  that  there  will  be  a  space  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  earth  which,  when 
filled  with  concrete,  will  form  die  walls 
of  the  pool.  The  outlet  pipe  must  of 
course  be  put  in  at  this  stage.  Place  it 
at  the  height  at  which  you  wish  the 
water  to  stand  permanently,  and  see 
that  it  has  some  definite  place  into 
which  to  drain — either  an  underground 
pipe  or  a  little  stream  trickling  away 
through  the  garden.  The  board  forms 
are  removed  when  the  concrete  has  har¬ 
dened  thoroughly. 
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•  1  »  Cnmnn  Do  your  floors,  furniture 

Brighten  Up  tor  spring  ancl  WOOdwork  show  the 

wear  and  tear  of  a  hard  winter’s  use?  Then  brighten  them 
up  and  make  them  look  as  fresh  and  shining  as  tho  they 
were  brand  new,  with 

Butcher’s  Boston  Polishes 

First  in  the  Field  and  Still  the  First 


Butcher’s  Boston 
Polishes  will  not 

scratch  or  deface  the 
finest  wood,  do  not 
grow  brittle,  and  are 
not  soft  or  sticky. 

You  can  depend  upon 
them  to  protect  and  beautify 
the  surfaces  they  cover. 
Butcher’s  Boston  Polish  is 
unequalled  for  finishing 
floors  and  woodwork. 


Butcher’s  Liquid 
Polish  is  used  for 
frequent  light  pol¬ 
ishing.  Butcher’s 
No.  3  Reviver  is 
adapted  for  renovat¬ 
ing  floors  subject 
to  hard  usage  or  frequently 
washed  ;  also  for  filling 
close-grained  woods  before 
using  Butcher’s  Boston 
Polish. 


for  Best  Lumber  Insist  on 
Real  “Tide-Water”  Cypress 

Look  for  this  on 
every  board — 
Accept  no  Cypress 


M  A 

jwi  Rtt  U  S  P*»0»*k» 
without  this  mark. 


HEAT  AT  50%  LESS  COST 

with  the  patented,  twin-connection 

WADSWORTH  gas*log1 

Easy  to  install.  Guaranteed . 

Write  for  circular  and  price. 

THE  WADSWORTH  -  ADELSON  -  BRANNING  CO. 
2250  Euclid  Ave.  CLEVELAND,  0. 


HODGSON  BirdHouses 

The  little  touches  of  artistry  about  your 
grounds  count  considerably  in  making 
your  surroundings  pleasant. 

You  cannot  add  a  more  appropriate  feature 
than  a  Hodgson  Bird  House.  These  houses  are 
exceptional  in  their  conception— built  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  the  architecture  of  your  home.  Con¬ 
structed  of  red  cedar  and  carefully  painted. 

Hodgson  Houses  are  made  strong,  durable  and 
vermin-proof. 

Write  for  a  Hodgson  Bird  House  Catalog,  right 
now.  And  be  sure  to  mail  your  request  today. 

Suet  Box  .  .  .  95c  each— $9.00  per  dozen 

Bungalow  .  24"  x  28"-  6  rooms-$12.00 

Old  Homestead  16"  x  18"-10  rooms—  12.00 
Colonial  .  .  16"  x24"-28  rooms-  25.00 

Dutch  Colonial  18"  x  36"-32  rooms—  30.00 

Tree  Boxes  .  $1.25  each  or  $10.00  per  dozen 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  226,  116  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


(yalD 

Making  the  home  safe 
with  Yale — 

Your  home  will  be  a  better,  safer  place  in 
which  to  live  when  it  can  show  the  trade-mark 
“Yale”  on  the  locks  and  builders  hardware 
that  protect  it. 

On  the  front  door,  right  through  to  the 
back — and  on  every  door  in  between ;  on  the 
doors  of  your  garage  and  general  outbuild¬ 
ings  ;  on  chests  and  trunks  and  closets — every 
place  where  a  real  lock  is  needed  there  is  a 
lock  bearing  the  trade-mark  “Yale”  to  fit  that 
need. 

If  you  want  real  security,  real  protection,  proven 
safety,  be  sure  you  see  that  trade-mark  "Yale.”  It 
is  the  visible  guarantee  of  quality  and  performance 
— as  much  a  part  of  every  Yale  product  as  its  design 
and  material  and  superior  mechanism. 

Make  your  home  safe  with  Yale  products 

SEE  the  trade-mark  “Yale”  on  Night  Latches, 

Door  Closers,  Padlocks,  Builders'  Hardware, 

Cabinet  and  Trunk  Locks,  and  Chain  Blocks.  * 


Yale  Products  for  sale  by  hardware  dealers 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co., 

9  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  Office:  77  E.  Lake  Street 
Ltd., 


Colonial 
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Dutch  Colonial 


Beautify  and  Protect  Your  Grounds 

This  picture  shows  the  simplicity,  sturdiness  and  good 
appearance  of  the  Excelsior  Rust  Proof  Fence.  Gives 
protection  to  the  lawn,  shrubbery,  flowers,  etc.,  yet  per¬ 
mits  complete  view  from  any  point. 

FENCE 

iTTTfcjp  nm  M  T  7  ‘  \  m  T  ~M1 

is  made  of  heavy  wires,  dip-galvanized  AFTER  making.  Wires 

every^intersSion  I 

by  our  patented 
steel  clamps.  The 
heavy  coating  of 
pure  zinc  makes 
the  whole  fence 
rust  proof  and  ex- 
ceedingly  long 
wearing. 

Ask  your  hardware 
dealer  about  Excelsior 
Rust  Proof  Flower  Bed 
Quards,  Trellis  Arches. 

Tree  Guards,  etc. 

Catalog  C  on  request 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO. 
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House  &  Garden 


rinoka 

Guaranteed  S unfast 


Draperies  &  Upholsteries 


P\0  you  realize  that  the 
charm  of  a  room  may 
be  completely  marred  by  the 
wrong  draperies? 

Review  your  windows  crit¬ 
ically.  The  hangings  should 
be  of  fabrics  softly  toned, 
falling  gracefully  in  continu¬ 
ous  folds.  And  they  should 
be  permanently  sunfast  fabrics 
so  that  they  will  not  fade, 
streak,  or  get  bedraggled. 

The  beautiful  Orinoka 
Guaranteed  Sunfast 


Fabrics  last.  They  stand  the 
tests  of  the  strongest  sun,  the 
chance  “raining-in,”  and  the 
most  frequent  tubbings  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  change  of 
color.  Every  color  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  not  to  fade . 

Insist  upon  the  name 
Orinoka — the  genuine  sun¬ 
fast.  Guarantee  tag  attached 
to  every  bolt.  Write  for  our 
booklet,  “Draping  the 
Home,”  and  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 


Our  Guarantee  .•  Theje  goods  are  guaranteed  absolutely  fadeless.  If  color 
changes  from  exposure  to  the  sunlight  or  from  washing,  the  merchant  is  hereby 
authorized  to  replace  them  with  new  goods  or  refund  the  purchase  price. 

ORINOKA  MILLS,  Dept.  G  Clarendon  Building,  New  York 
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Collecting  Couches,  Settees  and  Sofas 

( Continued  from  page  26) 


headpiece  appears  to  have  been  station¬ 
ary,  but  no  doubt  comfort  soon  sug¬ 
gested  the  later  movable  headpiece,  a 
device  more  popular  with  the  English 
than  with  the  Continental  day  bed  or 
couch  makers,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe. 

In  height  the  best  day  beds  were 
slightly  lower  than  chair  seats.  The 
Jacobean  pieces  have  the  characteristic 
carved  or  turned  legs.  Undoubtedly 
many  of  these  couches  found  their  way 
to  the  Colonies  during  the  early  period 
of  American  history.  Captain  William 
Tinge  (1653)  had  inventoried  such  a 
[  couch,  and  a  cane  bottomed  one  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Bulkelys  and  is  now  in 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  Concord,  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  John  Cotton  (1652)  was  an¬ 
other  early  Colonial  couch  owner,  and 
one  might  call  attention  to  many  others 
who  made  mention  of  such  household 
objects  in  their  carefully  drawn  inven¬ 
tories  now  preserved  to  us  by  the  various 
antiquarian  societies  throughout  the 
country. 

William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne 

The  couches  of  the  William  and  Mary 
period  (1688-1702)  conformed  to  the 
simpler  forms  that  succeeded  the  Ja¬ 
cobean  carved  furniture.  Not  only  were 
the  rarer  woods  employed  in  their  manu¬ 
facture,  but  as  the  couch  had  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessity  in  the 
cottage  as  well  as  in  the  mansion,  the 
I  more  ordinary  woods  were  utilized  also. 
Many  of  these  couches  were  exported 
to  the  American  Colonies  which,  in  their 
turn,  copied  their  forms  and  otherwise 
adopted  them.  Upholstered  couches  now 
began  to  come  more  commonly  into  use 
than  the  earlier  couches  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  be  fitted  with  cushioned  seats. 

During  the  period  of  Queen  Anne 
(1702-1714)  the  houses  of  the  rich  were, 
as  a  rule,  beset  by  ultra-decorative  fash¬ 
ions  and  in  them  luxury  was  expressed 
in  much  of  the  furniture  as  well  as  in 
other  furnishings.  However,  such  de¬ 
lightful  specimens  of  the  walnut  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  period,  simple,  elegant  and 
tiuly  beautiful  in  line  exist  that  we  may 
rest  assured  that  good  taste  was  enjoyed 
in  the  homes  of  the  middle  classes. 

C  ouches  of  this  period  will,  therefore, 
be  found  to  reflect  the  extremes. 

The  cabriole  leg,  the  leading  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Queen  Anne  furniture,  soon 


made  its  appearance  in  the  couch  sup¬ 
port.  The  word  cabriole,  which  was 
adopted  from  the  French  cabriole,  or 
goat-leap,  was  chosen  to  suggest  the 
form  of  the  support  which  was  thought 
to  resemble  the  leg  of  an  animal  in  the 
act  of  leaping. 

Upholstery  became  even  more  popular 
than  ever  as  enormous  quantities  of  silks 
and  velvets  were  being  produced  during 
Anne’s  reign.  Chintzes  and  printed  cot¬ 
tons,  too,  were  in  demand  for  couch 
covers.  Lacquered  couches  and  mar- 
queterie  couches  were  also  in  vogue  dur¬ 
ing  this  reign,  but  few  of  these  appear 
to  have  survived,  and  such  as  have  are 
treasured  accordingly. 

About  1720 — two  years  after  Anne’s 
death — mahogany  came  into  general  use 
in  furniture  making.  Cabinet-makers 
lost  no  time  in  employing  this  wood  in 
the  making  of  couches.  Seven  years 
after  this,  Thomas  Chippendale  and  his 
father  were  established  in  London.  In 
1749,  Chippendale  opened  his  Conduit 
Street  shop  in  the  Longacre  section. 
Here  he  worked  until  his  removal  to  St 
Martin’s  Lane.  A  year  after,  in  1754, 
he  brought  out  his  famous  book,  “The 
Gentleman  and  Cabinet-Maker’s  Di¬ 
rector.” 

The  Master  Makers 

The  couches  were  being  supplanted  to 
a  gi  eat  extent  by  the  sofa  during  the 
time  of  the  Georges  in  which  Chippen¬ 
dale  lived,  but  such  couches  as  remain 
show  the  various  Chippendale  lines. 
The  Brothers  Adam  (1672-1792),  fol¬ 
lowing  their  taste  for  Italian  things,  and 
designing  for  lighter  woods  and  forms, 
gave  more  attention  to  the  couch  perhaps 
than  Chippendale  had  done.  Unlike  the 
Chippendale  couches,  the  Adam  couches 
were  without  the  end  support.  George 
Hepplewhite,  who  died  in  1786,  gave  to 
English  furniture  a  well  defined  style. 
The  fust  edition  of  his  “The  Cabinet 
Maker  and  Upholsterer’s  Guide”  was 
published  by  his  widow,  Alice  Hepple¬ 
white,  in  1788.  Hepplewhite,  as  had  the 
Brothers  Adam,  came  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  the  classic.  Hepplewhite 
couches  employ  an  end  such  as  that 
which  upholstered  sofas  had  suggested. 
Also  the  Hepplewhite  couches  received 
inspiration  from  the  French  furniture 
of  the  time.  In  his  book  Hepplewhite 
( Continued  on  page  80) 


A  Chippendale  double 
chair-back  settee  of 
the  period  of  1735-50. 
The  breadth  of  the 
chairs  was  exaggerated 
to  produce  the  desired 
proportions.  Courtesy 
of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art 


A  dam  settee  of 
carved  mahog¬ 
any.  1775  -80. 
Courtesy  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum 
of  Art 
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Durability  is  a  large  part  of 
these  beautiful  Wall  Lovei- 
ings — 

FAB-RIK-O-NA 

Interwovens 

Durable,  because  they  withstand 
the  various  shocks  of  the  furniture 
and  the  children’s  actions.  Dur¬ 
able,  because  they  are  fast-to- 
light.  Their  beauty  lives  as  long 
as  the  fabric. 

For  these  reasons,  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  economical.  I  hey  out¬ 
last  paper,  irrespective  of  its  qual¬ 
ity,  many  times  over. 

In  order  to  judge  for  yourself  of 
their  various  good  qualities, 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 
Your  decorator  can  tell  you  all  about  them. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO. 

497  Arch  Street,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


House  of  Herbert  P.  I.uce.  Hollis  Gardens.  N.  Y  Atimar  Embury  II.  Architect. 


most  of  us  the  matter  of  building 
a  home  is  an  important  matter.  Very 


. _  , 

likely  we  shall  only  build  once.  We  want  to  be 

sure  that  we  are  going  to  build  right. 

The  majority  of  homes  in  this  country  continue  to  be 
built  of  wood— because  it  is  the  most  economical  ma¬ 
terial.  For  a  given  sum,  wood  will  build  a  more  attrac- 
tive,  convenient  and  roomy  house,  without  in  the  least 
sacrificing  comfort. 

And  a  well-built  wood  house,  in  which  woods  have  been 
selected  with  regard  for  their  proper  uses,  makes  as  dur¬ 
able  and  weatherproof  a  home  as  can  be  built  of  any 
material. 

White  Pine 

An  architect,  carpenter  or  lumber  dealer  will  tell  you  that  for 
the  outer  covering  of  a  house — exposed  to  rain  and  snow,  heat 
and  cold,  sun  and  wind— no  other  wood  is  so  durable  and  holds 
its  place  so  well,  without  warping,  splitting,  opening  at  the 
joints,  or  decaying,  as  White  Pine. 

"While  Pine  in  Home-Building”  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  full  of 
valuable  information  and  suggestions  on  home-building.  Send  today 
for  this  booklet — free  to  all  prospective  home-builders. 

“The  Helen  Speer  Book'd  Children’s  White  Pine  Toys  and  Furniture” 

— a  fascinating  children’s  plan  book,  from  which  a  child  may  build 
its  own  toys  and  toy  furniture.  Prepared  by  Helen  Speer,  the  toy 
expert.  If"  there  are  children  in  your  home,  sent  free  on  request. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Garages,  ask  also  for  our  Garage  Booklet. 

Address  White  Pine  Bureau, 

1419  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Representing 

The  Northern  Pine  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
and  The  Associated  White 
Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


THIS 

CHARMING  SET 

of  Garden  Furniture 
stained,  weathered, 
gray  or  green,  de¬ 
livered  by  express  for 
$y;.oo  within  300 
mile  radius  of  Bever¬ 
ly.  Painted  white  or 
green,  $60.00.  Add 
75  cents  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  100  miles. 


Garden  Seats ,  Garden  Houses ,  Summer  Houses , 
Pergolas ,  Rose  Arbors ,  Gates ,  Fences ,  Treillage , 
Screens  for  sun  parlors  and  verandas.  Bird 
Baths,  Sundials,  Vases,  and  other  accessories. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES 


T^Klearflax 

Colors! 

Everywhere  you  hear  the  owners 
ofcharmmg  homes  discussin  g  them 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  having 
discovered  something  new  and 
different.  And  they  are ! 
Klearflax  Linen  Rugs  are  the 
only  rugs  in  the  world  made  of 
American  grown  flax — the  only 
floor  coverings  made  of  the  fabric 
which  combines  traditional 
strength  and  durability  with  a  per¬ 
fect  affinity  for  color. 

Deep,  rich,  solid  tones  and  delicate,  dainty 
shades  are  the  heritage  of  Klearflax 
Linen  Rugs — no  less  than  a  wealth  of 
aristocratic  traditions. 

Laying  the  broad  expanse  of  a  single  shade 
over  the  whole  floor,  they  help  you  to 
build  exquisite  color  schemes. 

Thick  and  heavy,  they  are  rugs  sturdy 
enough  for  any  room  in  the  house.  Glo¬ 
riously  colored,  they  are  rugs  for  any  home 
where  color  harmony  in  decoration  is 
valued. 

At  better  class  furniture  and 

department  stores  everywhere. 

Would  you  like  an  expert’s  advice  on 
room  decoration?  Then  send  for  “The 
Rug  and  the  Color  Scheme.”  This  36 
page  book  shows  you  in  full  color  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scenes  and  tells  you  how  you  may 
vary  the  schemes.  It  also  explains  clearly 
and  simply  how  to  plan  any  room.  W rite 
to  our  Duluth  office  for  it — it’s  free. 

You  can  get  Klearflax  Linen  Rugs  in 
Taupe,  Black,  Blue,  Greens,  Grays, 
Browns,  and  Rose,  in  these  sizes  and  at 
these  prices : 


27 

x  54  in* 

.  $4-5° 

6x9  ft,  , 

,  $14.00 

30 

x  60  in. 

.  5.60 

8  x  10  ft. 

.  35-6° 

36 

x  72  in. 

.  8.00 

9  x  12  ft. 

.  48.OO 

4V2 

x  7V2  ft. 

.  15.00 

12  x  15  ft. 

.  80.00 

$4.00  per  square  yard  in  stock  widths, 
any  length.  ( Prices  somewhat  higher  in 
far  West  and  South). 

KLEARFLAX  LINEN  RUG  CO. 

DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 
New  York  Office  212  Fifth  Avenue 


HALE  STREET 


BEVERLY,  MASS. 


For  Go /or  Harmony  and  Long  W ear 


For  Every  Room  in  the  House  \ 


Beauty  Utility 
Durability 

— these  are  the  character¬ 
istics  that  sum  up  the 
reasons  for  the  increasing 
popularity  of 


Always  of  one  quality — 
the  highest 

The  appearance  of  your  bath* 
room  and  kitchen  will  be 
greatly  enhancedbytheinstall- 
ation  of  the  celebrated  plumb¬ 
ing  ware  made  by  KOHLER 
OF  KOHLER.  The  easy 
cleaning  qualities  of  KOHLER 
WARE  will  reduce  your 
household  labor, 

KOHLER  WARE  is  lasting 
and  will  remain  a  permanent 
credit  to  your  home. 

When  you  are  selectingplumb- 
ing  fixtures,  look  for  our  per¬ 
manent  trade-mark,  the  name 
KOHLER  in  the  enamel.  It  is 
our  guarantee  of  quality. 

If  you  are  building  or  remodeling, 
write  for  a  copy  of  our  descriptive 
book  “KOHLER  OF  KOHLER.” 
Address  Dept.  F-4. 


KOHLER  CO. 

Founded  1873 

Kohler,  Wis. 
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Enjoy  a  “BOSSERT”  Summer! 

^PHIS  summer,  give  yourself  and  family  a  change— 
A  not  only  in  location,  but  in  mode  of  living.  Get  dose 
to  nature!  Pick  out  a  delightful  spot  on  the  shore  of  a 
lake  or  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  put  up  one  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  cozy,  inexpensive 


A  Hepplewhite  “Confidante,"  a  page  illustra¬ 
tion  from  his  book  of  furniture  designs 


Collecting  Couches,  Settees  and  Sofas 

( Continued  from  page  78) 


Bossert  Bungalows 


and  enjoy  the  fun  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  outdoor  life  without  any 
of  its  discomforts.  You  will  save 
money,  too,  by  saving  the  war¬ 
time  costs  of  living  at  summer 
resorts.  And  you’ll  own  a  perma¬ 
nent  summer  home  that  will  keep 
a  worth-while  amount  of  money 
in  your  pocket  every  summer  for 
years  to  come. 

Bossert  Bungalows  are  quickly 
and  easily  put  up  and  just  as  con¬ 


veniently  taken  down,  enabling  you 
to  change  the  location  of  your  bun¬ 
galow  as  your  fancy  dictates.  Sim¬ 
ple  and  complete  instructions  for 
assembling  are  furnished. 

Bossert  Bungalows  are  sturdy 
and  substantial,  and  offer  remark¬ 
able  value.  Their  prices  are  much 
lower  than  the  cost  would  be  were 
you  to  attempt  to  duplicate  them  in 
the  old-fashioned,  expensive  hand- 
labor  wav. 


Send  iSc.  for  catalog  showing  the  many  Bossert  models  representative  of  all  approved 
architectural  styles  and  at  a  wide  range  of  prices 


uxmajuu,  <poov  1.  U.  u.  rnooKiyn  GULUINIAL  .MODEL,  $600  f.  o.  b.  Brooklyn 

All  details  of  Bossert  construction  are  fully  covered  by  U.  S.  patents 

LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS,  Inc.,  1306  Grand  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


Dreer’s 

Famous 
American 

Asters 

Asters  are 
now  the  leading 
late  Slimmer 
and  Autumn 
flower  both  for 
cutting  and  for 
effect  in  the 
garden,  and 
every  flower 
lover  should 
make  a  gener¬ 
ous  planting. 

We  offer  this 
season  over  sixty 
kinds  and  colors,  all  "Made 
in  America"  and  of  the 
highest  quality. 

We  especially  recommend 
our  collection  of  Six  Famous 
American  varieties  contain¬ 
ing  a  liberal  packet  each  of 
Peerless  Pink,  Crimson 
King,  Crego's  Giant  Pink, 
Crego’s  Giant  White.  Rose 
King  and  Violet  King.  Price 
for  any  of  the  sorts  15  cts. 
per  packet,  or  the  entire 
collection  for  65  cts.  post¬ 
paid. 

For  complete  descriptions 
and  cultural  notes  on  above 
as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of 
information  on  Flowers  and 
Plants  of  all  kinds.  Vegetable 
and  Grass  Seeds,  send  for 
DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1918 

256  Pages,  profusely  illustrated. 

Free  on  application  if  you 
mention  this  magazine. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


v u uccili  oC  llCCb  ill  C, 


J^ivcS  Oil  r  Idle  AAAlij  _  _ _ _ 0 _ 

of  couches  or  what  the  French  call  Peche  of  walnut. 
Mortel.”  It  has  not  been  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  come  across  a  Sheraton  couch, 


The  William  and  Mary  period  settees 
found  the  double  chair  back  in  favor, 


-  'aouum  X-iIO.il  uaLK  in  idVUI 

the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  though  I  and  comfortable  indeed  were  these  set- 
presume  such  wei  e  made  by  [  homas  tees,  may  of  them  being  provided  with 
Sheraton  (1750-1806).  His  Cabinet  squab  cushions  in  addition  to  their  up- 
maker  and  Upholsterer’s  Drawing  Book”  bolstered  seats,  backs  and  ends.  The 
first  appeared  in  1791  ,  but  it  concerned  William  and  Mhry  settees  were  some- 
itself  with  settees  and  sofas  instead  of  what  shorter  than  the  generously  long 
dwelling  particularly  on  true  couch  de-  settees  of  the  Jacobean  period. 

S1?ru  Queen  Anne  settees  were  designed 

I  he  couches  of  the  French  periods—  with  straight  backs,  these  backs  doing 
Louis  XIV  (1643-1715),  Louis  XV  away  with  the  double  hoop  backs  of  the 
(1715-1774),  Louis  XVI  (1774-1793),  settees  of  the  reign  that  preceded  Anne, 
and  of  the  Empire  (1793-1830) — all  fol-  These  backs  were  considerably  lower 
low  the  well  known  lines  of  these  Louis  and  as  with  the  couches,  the  cabriole 
Quatorze, .  Louis  Quinze,.  Louis  Seize  leg  formed  a  distinctive  characteristic 


and  Empire  styles,  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  here  to  go  into  detail  con- 


In  the  Queen  Anne  settees  of  a  later 
time  the  double  back  without  upholstery 


cerning  them.  The  English  and  Ameri-  came  in  again.  The  seats  of  these  set- 
can  cabinet-makers  of  the  years  1793  tees  were  covered,  but  cushions  were  de- 
to  1830  adapted  French  Empire  styles  pended  upon  for  occasional  use  at  the 
and  as  a  result  produced  furniture  back. 

which  we  may^  designate  as  English  Em-  Chippendale’s  settees  followed  the 
pire  or  American  Empire,  as  the  case  lines  of  his  designs  for  chairs.  His  win- 


may  be. 

Settees 

The  settee  of  the 
Jacobean  period  was 
a  development  of  the 
double  chair  or  love 
seat.  It  followed  the 
general  style  of  the 
period  in  legs  and 
stretchers.  The  back 
was  generally  uphol¬ 
stered.  It  was  not 
in  general  use  until 
walnut  had  come  to 
supersede  oak.  For 
this  reason  the  Ja- 


Early  American  courting 
chair,  made  of  maple  and 
hickory.  Metropolitan 
Museum 


dow  seats  did  likewise.  Colonel  Went¬ 
worth’s  “Chinese 
Settee”  of  the  Chip¬ 
pendale  style  is  now 
in  the  Ladd  House 
at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire. 

Very  elegant  in¬ 
deed  were  the  settees 
and  window  seats  of 
the  Brothers  Adam. 
Both  coincided  in 
lines  with  Adam 
chairs.  The  win¬ 
dow  seats,  though 
so  often  following 
( Cont .  on  page  82) 


Two  more  designs  for  couches  from  Thomas 
l  hippendale  s  master  work  ott  furniture  design 
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Here’s  a  Sure  Way 
to  Insure  Results 
from  the  Seeds 
You  Plant 

Many  “war  gardens”  failed 
last  year  simply  because  most 
people  just  put  some  seeds  in 
the  ground  and  said,  “There, 
darn  you,  grow!” 

Seeds  won’t  just  grow.  They  must 
have  proper  attention  —  above  all 
things,  they  must  have  abundant  and 
correct  watering. 

The  Skinner  System  of  Irrigation 
does  this  watering.  Its  fine,  gentle  spray 
is  like  heaven’s  own  rains.  The  only 
work  it  involves  is  turning  it  on  and 
turning  it  off. 

It  is  used  by  all  those  successful 
commercial  growers  and  private  estate 
owners  who  get  bumper  crops  every 
year,  regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

Insure  your  1918  garden  crop.  As  a 
starter,  send  #18.75  for  50  foot  Sec¬ 
tional  and  Movable  Garden  Sprinkling 
Line.  Waters  space  of  2,500  square 
feet. 

IV rite  for  booklet. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 
231  Water  Street  TROY,  OHIO 


Plant,  Hoe,  Spray 

Three  short  words  that  form  the  recipe 
for  garden  success.  It’s  of  little  use  to 
plant  and  hoe — invest  time  and  money 
— if  you  forget  to  spray. 

The  bugs  and  blights 
must  be  destroyed. 

More  than  450,000  j  \ 

farmers  and  gardeners  I  vl 

use 


Your  choice  of  40  styles  ^ 
from  the  smallest  htnd 
sprayer  to  the  big  trac¬ 
tion  outfit.  Our  No.  1  Auto-Spray,  shown 
here,  operates  by  compressed  air — just  guide 
the  nozzle  and  it  puts  on  a  fine  mist  or 
solid  stream  as  desired.  Patented  non¬ 
clog  nozzle  prevents  delay  and  bother — 
automatic  shut-off  avoids  waste  of  solution. 
Our  Spraying  Guide  will  tell  you  just  how 
to  meet  every  pest.  It’s  .free.  Write  for 
your  copy  today.  Ask  also  for  Catalog. 

“You  must  spray  to  make  crops  pay/’ 


THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

851  Maple  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS 

Our  offering  this  season 
of  Cactus,  Decorative  and 
Paeony  Flowered  Dahlias  is 
of  exceptional  merit,  all 
inferior  varieties  having  been 
eliminated  from  our  gardens. 

Catalog  upon  request 

Frank  J.  McAndrews’ 

Dahlia-Poultry  Farm, 

Charleston,  Kanawha  County,  West  Va. 


Use  Nitraco — Have 
More  and  Better  Vegetables 
for  Canning  This  Summer 


GROW  more  vegetables, 
bigger  vegetables  and 
better  vegetables  by 
using  NITRACO  in  your  gar¬ 
den  from  now  on.  Sow  it  in 
the  drills  when  you  plant,  and 
cover  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
before  sowing  the  seed.  Cul¬ 
tivate  NITRACO  into  the 
ground  when  the  plants  are  in 
blossom.  From  then  on,  vege¬ 
tables  are  being  formed  and 
require  an  abundance  of 
available  plant  food,  which 
NITRACO  provides.  You  can 
be  absolutely  sure  that  where 
you  use  NITRACO  the  in¬ 
creased  returns  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  investment. 

NITRACO  contains  the  vital  foods 
that  all  vegetables  and  flowers  need,  in 
just  the  right  proportion. 

NITRACO  supplies  Nitrogen  in  both 
chemical  and  organic  form,  which  gives 
extra  vigor  to  stem  and  leaf  growth, 
and  will  deepen  the  color  and  give 
greater  substance  and  tissue. 

NITRACO  supplies  Phosphoric  Acid, 
which  promotes  the  growth  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  will  hasten  their  maturity. 
NITRACO  supplies  Potash,  that 


aids  in  the  formation  of  starch  in  the 
plant,  and  gives  body  to  the  potato 
and  other  vegetables.  Potash  adds  color 
and  quality. 

NITRACO  is  finely  granulated.  It  is 
simple  and  pleasant  to  use.  It  is  so 
highly  concentrated  that  100  lbs.,  cost¬ 
ing  #6,  are  ample  to  fertilize  the  av¬ 
erage  garden  and  lawn,  covering  ap¬ 
proximately  §,000  to  12,000  square 
feet. 

NITRACO  is  the  only  garden  ferti¬ 
lizer  that  is  sold  on  a  strict  money- 
back  basis.  It  is  unconditionally  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

Send  for  our  Handbook  of  Helpful 
Hints  on  Fertilizing. 

Please  feel  free  to  submit  to  us  any 
Horticultural  or  Fertilizing  problem 
you  have  in  mind.  Our  Air.  Bunyard. 
a  garden  lover  and  Horticultural  ex¬ 
pert  of  many  years  standing,  will  give 
it  his  personal  attention. 

NITRACO  analyzes:  4%  Ammonia, 
8%  Available  Phosphoric  Acid:  2% 
Potash. 

NITRACO  PRICES 

100  lb.  bag . #6.00 

50  lb.  bag . 4.50 

25  lb.  bag. .....  2.50 

F.xpressage  prepaid  within  100  miles 
of  New  York  City. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of 
Fertilizers  and  Fertilizer  Alaterials,  and 
Insecticides.  Send  for  prices. 


Horticultural  Department 

NlTRATE^HitAGENCIES 

109  Pearl  St.  New  York  City 
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j  IN  THE  FOREMOST  HOMES  I 

|  of  America  where  the  best  is  an  abso- 
|  lute  necessity,  the  most  important 
|  feature  of  the  kitchen  is 

I  DEANE’S 
I  FRENCH  RANGE 

E  Of  superior  workmanship  and  substantial  con- 
=  struction,  it  renders  the  best  service  under  all 
E  conditions,  requires  the  minimum  of  coal  in  oper- 
=  ation  and  long  outlasts  other  types  of  kitchen 
E  ranges.  Before  you  buy,  investigate  the  merits 
|  of  the  DEANE. 

E  We  also  manufacture  plate  warmers,  broilers, 

=  incinerators,  steel  cooks’  tables,  laundry  ranges.  No  209_Patcnt  Krench  Rang0.  in  com- 


E  etc.  Fuller  information  on  request. 


bination  with  (las  Range  and  Broiler. 


Bramhall,  Deane  Company  “e 


-265  West  36th  St.  = 
W  YORK  CITY  = 
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For  Your 

War  Garden 

Pakro  Seedtape  and  the  beautiful 
Pakro  catalog  will  help  you  to 
have  a  profitable  War  Garden. 
Pakro  Seedtape  is  the  scientific 
way  of  planting.  The  seeds  are 
evenly  and  accurately  spaced  in 
a  thin  paper  tape.  And  a  whole 
row  is  planted  at  a  time,  resulting 
in  straight  rows  of  evenly  spaced 
plants.  Thinning  out  is  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated. 

Pakro  loose  seeds  are  the  same 
Quality  Seeds  that  are  in  the  tape. 

The  Quantity  Package 
of  Quality  Seeds 

A  Pakro  garden,  either  Pakro 
Seedtape  or  Pakro  Loose  Seeds, 
is  a  successful  garden.  Your 
dealer  has  1/18  varieties  of  Pakro 
Seedtape  and  Seeds.  Order  your 
seeds  today. 

And  you  should  have  a  copy  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Pakro  catalog.  The  illustrations  are 
from  actual  photographs  and  reproduced 
in  actual  colors.  It  shows  how  a  million 
garden  owners  saved  time  and  work  and 
money  last  season  in  planting  their  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  the  Pakro,  the  easy 
way,  of  planting.  Write  for  your  copy 
today. 


American  Seedtape  Company 

Pakro  Building 

366  Ogden  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Protect  the  Song  Birds 


Without  the 
song  birds 
all  of  our 
food  crops 
would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  in¬ 
sects.  They 
save  millions 
of  bushels  of 
grain,  fruit 
and  vegetables 
every  year. 

It  is  your  duty 
to  protect  them 
and  furnish 
them  with  safe 
h  0  m  e  s,  in 
which  to  raise 
their  young 

65-  Room  Colonial  Martin  House  U^s  S  P  r, n 

You  w  l  1J1  be 

paid  a  thousandfold,  for  they  will  free  your 
grounds  and  gardens  from  insect  pests  and 
gladden  your  heart  with  their  beauty  and  song. 
There  is  just  the  right  kind  of  a 


Dodson  Bird  House 


for  every  kind  of  bird.  You  can  attract  any 
bird  to  your  home  grounds — by  simply  putting 
up  the  right  house.  Dodson  Bird  Houses 
awarded  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
San  Francisco. 


Order  Now — Don’t  Wait 

Many  birds  are  suspicious  of  houses  that 
smell  of  fresh  paint.  So  put  your  houses  out 
early  and  give  them  time  to  weather.  Then 
you  will  be  sure  of  a  tenant  for  every  house. 
Write  today  for  beautiful  Free  Bird  Book, 
with  artistic  free  colored  bird  picture. 


J0SFPH  H  DODSON  President,  American 

JUOLrn  n.  DUDOUPI  \udubon  Association 


731  Harrison  Avenue.  Kankakee,  Ill. 


Dodson's  Sparrow  Trap,  the  only  real  commer¬ 
cial  trap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community  of 
these  grain  eating.  Quarrelsome  pests.  Price  $6. 
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\9Kink  of  the  .years  « 
E^rn|tS)e  fiave  fad 


As  the  years  roll  on  and  you  still  admire  the.  enduring 
beauty  of  your  Whittall  Rugs,  how  convincingly  they 
show  that  the  real  value  of  a  rug  is  measured  in 
length  of  service  and  not  just  in  dollars  and  cents. 

It  takes  years  of  the  hardest  wear  to  prove  the  actual  cost  to  you. 
Your  memory  of  the  price  tag  will  eventually  tell  you  whether 
you  have  invested  wisely  or  otherwise. 

“ Oriental  Art  in  Whittall  Rugs.”  Our  illustrated  book  de- 


M.  1.  WHITTALL  ASSOCIATES 

116  BRUSSELS  STREET  'WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Whittall  Kiips  are  solil 
at  a  price  which  pro¬ 
vide*  for  every  essen¬ 
tial  of  Beauty  and  Dura¬ 
bility  and  assures 
i  our  penulne  pride  Look  for  this 
uud  satisfaction.  Trade  Mark 


woden  into  the 
bock  of  Every  Ru£ 


THE  MARK  OF  QmUTV 


The  Finest  Willow  Ft 


urmture  in 


merica 


affJTIP-O-wiLL-O 

g?  FURNITURE^  CO.  M 


Scranton  Pa 


Collecting  Couches,  Settees  and  Sofas 

( Continued,  from  page  80) 


Chippendale  forms,  were  a  refinement  of 
these  latter.  They  were  supported  by 
four  or  by  six  legs  usually,  though  sev¬ 
eral  window  seats  of  Adam  style  have 
eight  legs.  These  settees  bear  the  char¬ 
acteristic  fluting  on  the  front  rail. 

The  Hepplewhite  settees  are,  for  the 
most  part,  double  backs  or  triple  backs 
and  follow  in  design  the  chair  styles 
of  this  type.  A  Hepplewhite  settee  of 
1780,  upholstered  in  silk  brocade,  has 
the  vase  detail  in  the  arm-post  and 
the  legs  are  turned  and  reeded.  Other 
Hepplewhite  settees  were  cane  seated  and 
cushioned,  and  with  these  squab  cush¬ 
ions  were  used. 

Sheraton  himself  tells  us  that  cane- 
work  as  applied  to  furniture  again  came 
into  favor  with  cabinet-makers  about 
the  year  1773.  A  very  fine  Sheraton 
two-back  settee  painted  with  medallions 
by  Angelica  Kauffmann  is  extant  to  test 
the  skill  of  the  18th  Century  furniture 
maker  in  the  reintroduction  of  the  use 
of  cane  for  seating,  and  for  the  backs. 
Some  of  the  Sheraton  settees  were  up¬ 
holstered  and  some  were  designed  for 
cushion  coverings. 

French  Settees 

The  settees  of  the  various  French 
periods  followed  the  general  chair  furni¬ 
ture  lines  in  these  styles,  as  did  the 
settees  of  the  English  and  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Empire  styles. 

“Ingenious  fancy”  now  brings  us  to 
the  “accomplished  sofa.”  The  settees 
and  love  seats  of  the  Jacobeans  and  the 
couches  that  had  long  preceded  even 
them  united  in  the  achievement  that 
Cowper  immortalizes  and  which  no  early 
Victorian  novelist  could  have  dispensed 
|  with  in  creating  his  “atmosphere.”  The 
sofas  of  William  and  Mary  and  of 
|  Queen  Anne  were  expanded  and  up- 
!  holstered  settees  in  effect.  Chippendale 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  sofa  and 
came  to  use  rolled  over  arms  in  the 
larger  one.  Several  of  these  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  his  “The  Gentleman  and 
Cabinet-Maker’s  Director”  already  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Plate  XXX  shows  two  such 
sofas,  and  that  on  Plate  XXXI  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  him  as  follows:  “A  Design 
of  a  Sofa  for  a  grand  Apartment,  and 
will  require  great  Care  in  the  Execu¬ 
tion,  to  make  the  several  Parts  come  in 
such  a  Manner,  that  all  the  Ornaments 
join  without  the  least  Fault:  and  if  the 
Embossments  all  along  are  rightly  man¬ 
aged,  and  gilt  with  burnished  Gold,  the 
whole  will  have  a  noble  Appearance. 
The  Carving  at  the  Top  is  the  Emblem 
of  Watchfulness,  Assiduity,  and  Rest. 
The  Pillows  and  Cushions  must  not  be 
omitted,  though  they  are  not  in  the  De¬ 
sign.  The  Dimensions  are  nine  Feet 
long,  without  the  Scrolls;  the  broadest 
Part  of  the  Seat,  from  Front  to  Back, 
two  Feet,  six  Inches;  the  Height  of  the 
Back  from  the  Seat,  three  Feet,  six 
Inches;  and  the  Height  of  the  Seat 
one  Foot,  two  Inches,  without  Casters. 
I  would  advise  workmen  to  make  a 
Model  of  it  at  large,  before  he  begins 
to  execute  it.” 

Adam  Sofas 

The  Adam  sofas  closely  fall  in  with 
the  general  features  of  the  Adam  style, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sofas 
of  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton.  Hepple¬ 


white,  in  his  book,  tells  us  that  the 
dimensions  of  sofas  “should  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  room,  but  the 
proportion  in  general  use  is,  length  be¬ 
tween  6  and  7  feet;  depth  about  30 
inches;  height  of  the  seat  frame  14 
inches ;  total  in  the  back,  3  feet  1  inch. 
The  woodwork  should  be  either  mahog¬ 
any  or  japanned  to  suit  the  chairs  in 
the  room,  and  the  covering  must  match 
that  of  the  chairs.”  Four  designs  of 
sofas  appear  in  Hepplewhite’s  book. 
Plate  27  therein  shows  a  confidante.  Of 
This  he  says:  “This  piece  of  furniture 
is  of  French  origin,  and  is  in  pretty 
general  request  for  large  and  spacious 
suites  of  apartments.  An  elegant  draw¬ 
ing-room  with  modern  furniture  is  scarce 
complete  without  a  confidante;  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  which  may  be  about  9  feet,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  regulations  as  sofas. 
This  piece  of  furniture  is  sometimes  so 
constructed  that  the  ends  take  away 
and  leave  a  regular  sofa ;  the  ends  may 
be  used  as  Barjier  chairs.” 

Of  the  Duchesse  sofa  Hepplewhite 
says:  “This  piece  of  furniture  is  also 
derived  from  the  French.  Two  Barjier 
chairs  of  proper  construction,  with  a 
stool  in  the  middle,  form  the  Duchesse, 
which  is  allotted  to  large  and  spacious 
ante-rooms ;  the  covering  may  be  vari¬ 
ous,  as  also  the  framework,  and  made 
from  six  to  eight  feet  long.  The  stuffing 
may  be  of  the  round  manner  as  shown 
in  the  drawing,  or  low-stuffed  with  a 
loose  squab  or  bordered  cushion  fitted 
to  each  part;  with  a  duplicate  linen 
cover  to  cover  the  whole,  or  each  part 
separately.  Confidantes,  sofas  and  chairs 
may  be  stuffed  in  the  same  manner.”  In 
the  rooms  of  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  is  a  sofa  which 
once  belonged  to  Samuel  Barron  and 
which  shows  mixed  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton  characteristics. 

In  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  one 
may  see  a  Sheraton  sofa  that  once  be¬ 
longed  to  Stephen  Girard,  the  founder. 
Sheraton  himself  describes  one  of  his 
own  sofas  as  follows:  “A  sofa  done  in 
white  and  gold,  or  japanned.  Four 
loose  cushions  are  placed  at  the  back. 
They  serve  at  times  for  bolsters,  being 
placed  against  the  arms  to  loll  against. 
The  seat  is  stuffed  up  in  front  about 
three  inches  high  above  the  rail,  denoted 
by  the  figure  of  a  sprig  running  length¬ 
wise  ;  all  above  that  is  a  squab,  which 
may  be  taken  off  occasionally.”  Shera¬ 
ton  also  tells  of  the  Turkey  sofa  “intro¬ 
duced  into  the  most  fashionable  homes 
as  a  novelty,  an  invention  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  mode  of  sitting.  They  are,  there¬ 
fore,  made  very  low,  scarcely  exceeding 
a  foot  to  the  upper  side  of  the  cushion. 
The  frame  may  be  made  of  beech,  and 
must  be  webbed  and  strained  with  can¬ 
vas  to  support  the  cushions.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  on  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  a  subject  so  rich  in  lore,  but, 
I  fear,  so  little  studied.  I  have  gen¬ 
erously  refrained  from  harrowing  men¬ 
tion  of  haircloth,  as  I  imagine  there  is 
little  I  could  add  to  a  subject  that  all 
readers  are  probably  too  familiar  with 
already.  But  the  lover  of  antique  furni¬ 
ture  may  wish  to  have  reserved  some¬ 
thing  to  discover  for  himself,  and  so  I 
take  leave  of  the  subject  hoping  he  will 
have  the  joy  in  following  it  out  that 
I  have  had. 
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To  Get  Footage 
You  Must  Be  There 

Donald  Thompson  went  to 
Russia  to  photograph  any¬ 
thing  interesting.  He  fell  into 
the  revolution  and  photo¬ 
graphed  it.  "Shot  the  revolu¬ 
tion"  is  the  phrase,  for  he  got 
thousands  of  feet  of  moving 
picture  film.  You  can’t  imag¬ 
ine  pictures,  or  get  them  from 
some  person  who  heard  from 
a  friend  that  so-and-so  had 
happened;  you  have  to  be  on 
the  spot  in  the  midst  of  things 
to  get  photos  and  "footage.” 

Donald  Thompson  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  Russian  revolution. 
He  went  everywhere,  favored  by 
luck,  supported  by  a  camera  ex¬ 
perience  on  every  front  of  Europe 
that  is  without  parallel.  When 
he  started  from  Russia,  to  fall 
into  the  biggest  story  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of,  he  began  writing 
newsy,  humorous,  vivid  letters  to 
his  wife.  As  he  penetrated  more 
deeply  into  the  thrilling  events 
in  Russia,  he  found  himself  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  Russian  revo¬ 
lution,  in  detail,  as  he  saw  it,  as 
it  happened.  These  letters  make 
up  a  book  called  “DONALD 
THOMPSON  IN  RUSSIA”.  It  has 
64  remarkable  illustrations,  is 
sold  at  all  bookstores  for  $2.00, 
and  is  published  by  the  Century 
Co.,  353  Fourth' Ave.,  New  York 
City.  Don’t  miss  this  book.  It 
is  an  amazing  accident.  Once 
more :  the  name  is  “DONALD 
THOMPSON  IN  RUSSIA”. 


2iomatMEEHAN>s<>"* 

Nurserymen  Horticulturist 

Whatever  your  plant¬ 
ing  need  may  be,  we 
will  gladlv  advise  you. 
Let  us  send  you  our 
system  of  free  plans  for 
ornamental  plantings  and 
nursery  service. 

Landscape  Engineers 
and  Nurserymen 


6740  CHEW  ST.,  GERMANTOWN 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Pioneer  Nurserymen  of 
America 


Plant  Evergreens 

Beautify  your  Home  and  make  pro¬ 
ductive  your  idle  Land. 

W  rite  for  our  catalogue  and  booklet. 

THE  NORTHEASTERN  FORESTRY  CO. 

B«  D.  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 


KEo£  ROSES 

are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots. 
67  years’  experience.  Satisfaction  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Our  instruc¬ 
tive  book,  iMngee  “iiulde  to  Rose 
Culture,”  describes  over  1000  varieties 
of  roses  and  other  flowers  and  how  to 
grow  them.  It’s  free.  Send  today. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 
Box  474,  West  Grove.  P«. 


ino  Kyreenhcuses 


Seem  to  grow  in  the  Garden 

You  will  never  think  of  yours  in  terms 
of  glass  and  iron  and  wood,  but  rather 
as  the  graceful  Mother  surrounded  by 
her  brood  of  flowers. 

Just  send  us  a  picture  of  your  garden  and  our 
experts  will  design  you  a  KING  that  will  be  as  much 
a  part  of  it  as  the  flowers  themselves. 

Illustrated  literature  on  request. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

4^09  King  »  Road,  North  Tonawamla,  N.  Y. 

All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  Houses 
w  ,  Branch  Offices: 

New  York,  1476  Broadway  Boston.  113  State  Street 
Scranton,  30 7  Irving  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Harrison  Bldg..  15th  and  Market  Sts. 


your  husband  say  that  when  he 
comes  in  after  a  hard  day?  If  he 

does  he  may  know  only  that  it  is  restful 
but  you  know  why  it  is  restful. 

Y  ou  know  people  are  played  upon  by 
their  surroundings  just  as  they  are  played 
upon  by  music.  Y’ou  know  the  value  of 
harmony  in  interior  decoration. 


i  j  ou  know  that  individuality  may  be 

obtained,  at  very  moderate  cost,  by  well 
chosen  furniture  and  rugs  —  against  a 
j  background  of  quiet,  even-toned  walls 
and  ceilings. 

Liquid  Velvet  gives  a  sense  of  harmo¬ 
ny  and  rest  and  quiet  charm  to  any  room 
when  the  shade  is  properly  chosen. 


Liquid  Velvet  is  an  oil  enamel  that 
dries  without  lustre.  It  is  made  in  white 
and  twenty-four  colors.  VY'rile  for  Booklet 
ana  Color  Chart. 

The  O'Brien  Varnish  Co. 

503  Washington  Ave.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Varnish  A  lakers  for  A  lore  7  han  *10  Years 


Roses  and  G1  adioli 

'T'HESF.  are  two  of  the  finest  garden  flowers  known. 

My  home  grown  stock  has  demonstrated  its  superiority 
in  thousands  of  gardens.  Try  them  in  yours. 

My  new  catalogue  tells  a  very  interesting  story  about  the 
function  of  roots.  It  will  interest  you.  It  will  help  you  to 
greater  gardening  success.  Send  for  it. 


176  Broadway  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Rustic  Garden  Furniture 

Rustic  Tea  Houses.  Pergolas,  Bridges,  Fences,  Arbors,  Trellises,  Gates,  Vases. 
Settees,  Chairs,  Tables.  We  use  Cedar  with  the  Bark  on. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

LOVESY  RUSTIC  MFG.  CO.,  1 1  Dumbar  Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Myers 

Handy 

Outfit 

Ready 

to 

Spray 


MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS 

As  a  home  owner,  ns  a  lover  of  well  kept  lawns,  beau¬ 
tiful  shrubbery  and  flowers,  as  a  grower  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  you  know  the  value  of  a  good  spray  pump. 
Myers  Spray  Pumps  for  Spraying.  Painting  or  Dlsinfect- 
woot-ed  *“6  are  Pt°»eers  in  the  spraying  world, 

have  many  improvements  which  make  ‘y* 
spraying  easier,  quicker  and  more  cer¬ 
tain,  and  are  guaranteed  for  efficient 
•aylng  service. 

If  you  spray,  write  us  immedi¬ 
ately  for  a  copy  of  our  No.  SP18 
Cata¬ 
log  — 
now  ready 
for  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  illustrates  the 
entire  Myers  Line  and 
gives  valuable  spraying  in¬ 
formation. 

E.  Myers  & 

Bro. 

Ashland,  Ohio  ^ 


spr 


Gladioli— Dahlias— Lilies 
Phlox  Iris -Peonies 

and  other  Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs  and  Ilardy  Perennials. 

Vigorous,  home-grown  stock  of 
the  choicest  varieties. 

Send  for  Spring  List  now  ready  and 
receive  our  Fall  Catalogue  later. 

FRANKEN  BROS. 

Box  625  Deerfield,  III. 


J5ui/d 

Greenhouses 

and  Glass  Enclosures 


Cn 


SJ 


or  over 
a  Cenl 


halj^ 

un 


If  has  L 


eeru 
usiness 


Our  B 

Send  jv  Caialog 

Lord  <Sr  Burnkam  Co. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Ch  icago 
Rochester  Toronto  Cleveland 
Boston 
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House  &  Garden 


Draperies  That  Radiate 
Springtime 

Airy  and  silk-like  in  conception,  captf 
vating  in  their  designs  and  colorings  ol 
undying  beauty,  are 


See  Springs  newest  ideas  in  these  It 
charming  “Kapock”  Drapery  Fabrics, 
at  your  favorite  store.  Look 
for  basting  thread  trade  mark  ak 
in  edge  of  genuine.  yflEm 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  6c  CO 

Dept.  D  Philadelphi; 


Upon  request  of  your  dealer, 
we  will  send.  Free,  sample  book 
showing  256  Kapock  styles 


A  Study  in  Quick  Action 


Photographs  hv  Dr.  E.  Bade 


The  n  e  xi 
twelve  hours 
witness  the 
appearance  of 
the  flower 
buds,  spring¬ 
ing  from  the 
shoot  wit  h- 
out  a  sign  of 
green  foliage 


Cole  hicu  m 
autumnale,  a 
bulb  less  pre¬ 
possessing  in 
outward  ap¬ 
pearance  than 
an  old  stump, 
shows  one 
solitary  sign 
of  life 


Within  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours 
a  great  change 
has  taken 
pi  ac  e.  The 
bulb  swells 
and  opens, 
the  shoot 
lengthens  and 
expands 


Two  days 
after  the  first 
picture  was 
taken  the 
st  r  o  n  g  e  st 
blossom  be¬ 
gins  to  open, 
having  de- 
v  e  l  o  p  e  d  a 
separate  stem 


By  the  setting  of  the  third  sun 
almost  complete  development 
is  attained.  All  buds  have  ap¬ 
peared  and  the  first  is  open 


At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day. 
The  blossoms  of  this  variety 
are  white.  Other  forms  are 
rosy  purple  and  purple 


■ini . . . ling 
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Bishopric  Plaster  Board 

Stucco  finish  can  now  be  made  lasting 
and  economical.  How? 

Apply  it  properly  on  a  background  of  Bishopric 
Board.  Those  dovetailed  joints  between  the 
lath  clinch  the  stucco — it  can't  let  gol  Anti 
nails  through  every  lath  hold  the  Stucco  Board 
securely  to  the  building.  There  is  no  breaking 
away  and  sagging,  causing  the  stucco  to  crack 
and  chip  off. 

The  lath  in  Bishopric  Board  arc  crcosoted  and 
imbedded  in  Asphalt  Mastic  on  a  background 
of  heavy  fibre  board,  making  a  fire-resisting 
combination  that  is  proof  against  vermin, 
changes  in  temperature  and  moisture. 
Bishopric  Board,  un¬ 
der  the  severest  scien¬ 
tific  tests  and  in 
actual  use.  has  proved 
its  superiority. 

Send  for  free  samples 
and  book  “Built  on 
the  Wisdom  of  Ages.” 

THE  BISHOPRIC 
MFC.  CO. 

920  Este  Ave. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


If  you  have  never  planted 

Heatherhome  Flower  Seeds 

there  is  a  rare  treat  in  store  for  you. 
Write  TODAY  for  your  copy  of  our 
1918  Catalog.  It  describes  the  many 
wonderful  new  varieties  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  and  lists  everything  worth 
growing  in  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

Don’t  Overlook  This  Offer 
For  25  oents — we  will  mail  post-paid 
one  large  packet  each  of  Heatherhome 
Branching  Asters  and  Midsummer 
Giant  Cosmos  and  one  full  ounce  of 
“Heatherhome  Beauties”  Sweet  Peas. 
These  are  not  ordinary  mixtures,  but 
Blends  of  the  choicest  strains  and  m 
colors,  grown  separately. 

HEATHERHOME  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO.  | 
Room  402,  258  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Quali/i/ 

LAWN  MOWERS 


Ask  the  Gardener — he  knows!  Knows 
that  blades  have  to  be  constantly  sharpened  to 
cut  easily  and  clean — dull  blades  drag  and  chop.  He 
demands  a  fine  tool  steel  to  hold  the  edge.  An  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  of  “PENNSYLVANIA”  Quality  Lawn 
Mowers  is  that  all  blades  are  of  crucible  tool  steel  (oil- 
hardened  and  water-tempered)  with  self-sharpening  action. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LAWN  MOWER  WORKS, 

1633  N.  Twenty-third  St.,  Philadelphia. 


IEE — A  booklet.  "How  to  Care  for 

the  Lawn” — written  by  an _ - 

authority — mailed  on 
request. 


Sold  by  Hardware 
Dealers  and 
Seedsmen 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BRANDS 
“Pennsylvania” 
“Pennsylvania.  Jr.” 
“Pennsylvania  Golf” 
“Pennsylvania  Putting 
Greens  Mower" 
“Pennsylvania  Pony” 
“Pennsylvania  Horse” 
“Pennsylvania  Grand” 
“Pennsylvania  Trio” 
“Continental” 
“Keystone” 

“Great  American  B.B. 
“Shock  Absorber” 
“Quaker  City"  "Delta” 
“Red  Cloud"  "Electra” 
“Bellevue”  “Panama” 


IIP. 


ATTENTIO  N — Gardeners 

Whether  you  grow  things  to  eat  or  to  sell 
you  must  start  now  to  get  ready. 

Glass  is  high,  but  cypress  is  comparatively 
cheap  and  sashes,  cold  frames,  hot-beds  and 
small  greenhouses  were  never  so  profitable  in 
every  sense  as  they  will  be  this  season.  The 
Nation  needs  them. 

Our  Catalog 
gives  all  de¬ 
tails.  Imme¬ 
diate  ship¬ 
ment.  Open 
sash  are 
light  and 
may  go  by 
e  x  press. 

Write  at 
once. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 
944  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 

_ 


GET 


Beautiful  Andirons 


Gas  Logs 
Screens 
Fire  Tools 
Dampers 


Basket  Grates 
Fenders 
Coal  Hods 
Wood  Holders 


ASK  FOR  CATALOG— Free 

WE  PREPAY  FREIGHT 

Select  from  our  unlimited  assortment 
of  brand  new,  unsoiled,  up-to-date, 
perfect  goods. 

ASK  YOUR  BANK.  DUN  or  BRADSTREET 

SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.  Established  1883 


334  So.  17th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  IN  NURSERY 
STOCK  FOR  SPRING  OF  1918 

We  have  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  for  both  the  Large  and 
Small  Buyer.  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Hedges,  Roses,  Perennial  Mowers 
for  the  Garden,  as  well  as  all  the  different  Ornamental  Shade  trees  for  lawn 
and  street  planting,  and  an  especially  fine  line  of  Evergreens  of  all  sizes. 
We  are  here  to  sell  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  and  aid  you 
in  vour  selection.  Let  us  receive  a  list  of  the  stock  you  are  considering 
for’ Spring  Planting.  All  stock  delivered  within  a  reasonable  distance  by 
motor  truck,  thereby  saving  delay  in  transportation. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue. 


THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S 

Tel.  333 


SONS  COMPANY 

New  Canaan,  Co nn. 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


Beautify  your  home.  Plant  Hill  s 
Evergreens.  We  are  evergreen 
specialists,  not  only  in  growing  but  L 
in  planning  artistic  effects.  Prices 
lowest  -quality  considered.  Don  t 
risk  failure-Get  Hill’s  Free  Ever¬ 
green  Book.  Write  today.  Expert 
advice  free!  D.  Hill  Nursery  Co., 
Evergreen  Speciausts.  Box  1 

Dundee,  III. 


/JTW5 

1  *2232333 


WEEDKILLER 

r.T  j^.f4,.ii-rv 


Grass  and  Weed-Kill 


Quick,  cheap,  permanent  weed  eradica¬ 
tion  for  Drives,  Paths,  Gutters,  Tennis 
Courts,  Etc. 

Vo  gal.  (covers  300  sq.  ft.) . $1.00 

gallon  . $1.50 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 
9S  Liberty  St.  New  York 


Healthy,  Beautiful  Plants  the  Year  Round 

Here  is  the  one  wav  that  you  can  have  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  all  during  the 
year  This  new  scientific  plant  and  flower  box  is  self-watering  and  sub-irrigating. 
Supplies  just  the  amount  of  air  and  water  when  and  where  needed.  No  surface  water . 


SAVO 

Can  be  used  indoors  or  outdoors, 
for  it  is  absolutely  leak -proof  and 
rust-proof.  Six  sizes — Aluminum 
or  dark  green  finish.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  for  catalog. 
Dealers:  SAVO  Flower  boxes  are 
selling  rapidly  because  they  fill  a 
real  demand.  Write  for  dealer  s 
proposition. 

SAVO  MFG.  COMPANY 

315c  New  York  Life  Bids..  Ch 


Self- Watering,  Sub-Irrigating 
Flower  and  Plant  Box 


~ 


DANERSK 


{  A  Sun  Room  of  great  charm  can  easily 
1  be  evolved  by  the  use  of  DANERSK 
i  FURNITURE.  We  offer  pieces  in  quaint 
I  colorings  made  to  harmonize  with 
I  your  selection  of  the  newest  fabrics.  t 
There  is  no  furniture  at  modest  cost 
that  is  so  interesting  as  DANERSK. 

Make  each  bedroom  in  your  home 
different  in  its  appeal. 

The  DANERSK  METHOD  is  the  only  suc- 
!  cessful  one  by  which  you  can  express  your 
individual  taste  in  color  and  form  at  nomi- 
i!  nal  cost. 

:i  Buy  now.  Freigh*  conditions  for  shipments 
from  Stamford  t.c  interior  points  are  in  ex¬ 
it  cellent  shape. 

Call  at  our  Exhibition  Rooms. 

Send  for  valuable  catalog  “.1-4” 

ERSKINE- DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  Wes*  47th  Street  NEW  YORK 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Ave.,  4th  Floor 


Marble  Mantels 
Fountains,  Benches 
Sun  Dial  Pedestals 
Bird  Baths 


S.KLABER&CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1849 

21  WEST  39th  ST.,  N.  Y. 


GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 

Bird  Baths,  Fonts,  Sun- 
Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Flower  Vases,  Boxes  and 
other  beautiful  and  use¬ 
ful  pieces  of  Garden  and 
Home  Decorations  are 
made  in  our  Everlasting 
Stony  Gray  Terra  Cotta. 


Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

GabowayTerra  GdTta  Ox 

3218  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg.  Co. 

52  VANDERBILT  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Decorative  Metal  Grilles 
Send  for  Catalog  66-A 


- r  / /  hVs  .  ~ 


LYNN 


UNDERGROUND 

Garbage  Receivers. 

The  sanitary  wav  to  store  garbage. 

ORDER  EARLY 
Our  Truck  wheels  your  barrels  up  or  down  steps. 
Try  our  Spiral  Ribbed  Asli  Barrel. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  on  each.  It  will  pay  you. 
Sold  direct.  Look  for  our  Trade  Marks. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON  Mfr.,  20  farrar  Street,  lynn,  Mass. 
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House  &  Garden 


ESTD 


The  aim  of  this 
establishment  is  to 
offer  at  reasonable 
prices,  distinctive 
furniture  of  the  better  class, 
which  shall  prove  its  full 
worth  in  actual  use 


Milady’s  Miniature 
Spinet  Desk 

finished  in  Antique  Brown  Mahogany 
as  illustrated.  26  in.  wide.  Your  criti¬ 
cal  inspection  is  invited  to  this  minia¬ 
ture  desk,  faithfully  reproduced  in  all 
its  details  and  constructed  by  Master 
Artisans  of  only  the  highest  grade 
materials. 

Write  jor  Booklet  “B” 

J.L.HERSCHMflNM 

625  Sixth  Avenue 

bet Jb'&37~£>ts.  NY.  City 
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Mrs.  Much  more 

Consulting  Decorator 
139  East  19th  Street ,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  ANTIQUES 

Rare  pieces  of  distinction :  two  Gothic  hall 
chairs  from  Tennessee,  a  highboy  from  New 
Orleans,  a  wonderful  bed  from  Spain  that  be¬ 
longed  originally  to  a  king,  affidavit  furnished; 
some  pieces  from  France,  a  gorgeously  carved 
four  poster  hung  with  silk,  from  England;  a 
Chippendale  chest  in  chest,  a  knee  hole  dress¬ 
ing  table  chevals,  a  lowboy,  sideboard  chest 
(date  1707),  table  mirrors,  a  Duncan  Phyfe 
breakfast  table  and  other  antiques  collected 
from  all  over  the  South  and  abroad. 

_  Box  11,  Russellville,  Ky. 
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Satinover  Galleries 

Importers  of 

SELECTED 
OLD  MASTERS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 

|  3  WEST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  | 
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FREE  TO  GARDEN  LOVERS 

Wagner’s  Catalog  No.  68  of  Roses,  Plants, 
Trees.  Shrubs,  etc.,  will  solve  yonr  garden 
problem  and  save  you  money.  Write  today. 

Wagner  Nurseries,  Box  968,  Sidney,  0. 


A  ty pic  a  l  head 
shows  alertness, 
brains  and  fearless¬ 
ness  in  the  face  of 
any  situation 


The  Dog  of  the  Hour 


'"“pHERE  is  just  one  thing  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  him — his  name.  That  was 
pinned  to  him  before  the  days  of 
universal  anti-Hunnism,  and  he  really 
could  not  help  it  when  people  called  him 
the  German  shepherd  dog.  But  let  us 
give  thanks  that  nothing  about  his  char¬ 
acter  is  Prussian.  His  part  in  the  war 
today  is  enough  to  commend  him,  even 
without  his  admirable  qualities  in  peace¬ 
ful  surroundings. 

At  the  front  the  German  sheep  dog  is 
serving  as  sentry  and  Red  Cross  assist¬ 
ant  fh  locating  wounded  men  and  bring¬ 
ing  back  news  of  them  to  the  stretcher 
bearers.  In  many  cases  he  is  used  as  a 
despatch  carrier,  slipping  through  where 
a  man  would  stand  slight  chance.  He% 
is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  the 
dog  of  the  hour. 

What  is  he  like? 

Well,  just  study  his  photographs — 
they  give  a  better  idea  of  his  appearance 
and  character  than  could  many  words 
of  text.  A  glorified  wolf,  one  might  say, 
but  a  wolf  whose  expression  of  cunning 
and  hatred  has  been  replaced  by  one  of 
intelligence  and  trustworthiness.  He 
stands  up  and  faces  the  world  without 
deception,  fear  or  shadow  of  treachery. 
He  is  big,  strong  and  thoroughly  capa¬ 
ble  of  meeting  any  emergency.  Withal 
he  seems  the  primitive  dog  idealized,  a 
true  companion  and  assistant  in  every 
phase  of  life. 

This  dog  of  many  parts  has,  needless 
to  say,  the  highest  type  of  canine  in¬ 
telligence.  He  is  what  one  would  call 
naturally  brainy,  which  connotes  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  pose  or  undue  seriousness.  He 
makes  a  capital  family  dog,  combining 


the  qualities  of  a  fearless  watchdog  with 
trustworthiness  toward  those  whom  he 
has  learned  are  his  friends. 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced 
as  to  the  German  shepherd’s  ancestry. 
One  is  that  he  is  related  to  the  collie, 
but  a  more  plausible  one  is  that  he  is 
descended  directly  from  the  small  wild 
dog  which  dwelt  in  west-central  Europe 
at  the  end  of  the  Ice  Age.  If  we  accept 
the  latter  explanation,  it  seems  probable 
that  his  ancestry  leads  back  to  the 
Adam  of  all  dogs.  In  any  event,  he  is 
no  newcomer  to  the  list  of  thorough¬ 
breds,  for  he  has  been  well  known  in 
the  Low  Countries  for  two  centuries 
and  more. 

As  with  all  specialized — one  might 
almost  say  professional — breeds,  ade¬ 
quate  and  proper  training  is  essential  to 
the  development  of  all  a  German  shep¬ 
herd’s  good  qualities.  Remember  that 
his  is  a  strong  character  and  that  he 
has  been  bred  to  be  handled  as  a  real 
dog.  Let  him  grow  up  without  special¬ 
ized  training — or,  what  is  worse,  faulty 
training — and  the  probabilities  are  that 
he  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

For  this  reason  it  is  often  advisable 
to  purchase  a  mature  dog  which  has 
already  been  thoroughly  trained  by 
someone  who  understands  the  breed 
and  has  handled  him  properly.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  people  are'  qualified  to 
make  a  success  of  bringing  up  a  Ger¬ 
man  sheep  dog  puppy  in  the  way  he 
should  go.  But  when  the  work — and 
it  is  real  work — has  been  honestly  done, 
the  result  is  a  dog  whose  value  as  com¬ 
panion.  friend  and  watchman  can  hardly 
b&  exaggerated. 


A  perfectly  trained 
specimen  of  cham¬ 
pionship  class — a  glo¬ 
rified  wolf  in  appear¬ 
ance  but  a  hero  at 
heart 


j 
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The  she pherd’ s 
coat  is  short  and 
coarse,  lying  close 
to  the  body,  The 
most  popular  col¬ 
ors  are  iron  gray 
and  wolf  gray 
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"I  simply  went  over  all  the  woodwork 
which  had  become  dull,  dirty  and 
dark  with  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth 
moistened  with 

mm 

mm 

"As  if  by  magic,  all  the  original 
lustre  and  beauty  shone  forth  again. 
Why,  my  woodwork  looked  like  new. 
Just  a  50c  bottle  of  Liquid  Veneer,  in 
a  few  moments,  saved  me  a  $50  re- 
finishing  job." 

You,  too,  can  conserve,  can  add  years 
to  the  life  of  pour  furniture  and 
woodwork.  Write  for  our  booklet 
" The  Proper  Care  of  Your  Furni¬ 
ture.11  It  reveals  many  secrets  of 
furniture  beauty.  It’s  free. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Co. 

388  Ellicott  Street, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada — Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


“How  I  Saved  $50.00 
in  Refinishing!” 


HANDEl/0 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

THE  HANDEL  COMPANY 
390  E.  Main  Street,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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Modern  Interiors 

i 

A  NEW  booklet  has  been  prepared  called  i  = 

= 

/_\  "Modern  Interiors.”  It  is  an  au-  =  E 

— 

1  1  thentlc  guide  for  the  selection  of  fur-  «  = 

- 

niture  and  decorations  of  the  better  sort.  I  = 

= 

And,  too.  it  tells  about  Colby  service.  II  t  = 

will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Send  for  =  = 

ir.  now.  1  = 

| 

John  A.  Colby  &  Son  Depl.  53  Chicago,  Ill.  1  E 
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Works  of  Art  in  Metals 

Unique  and  useful  things  of  brass,  copper  and 
bronze  wrought  and  beaten  into  artistic  de¬ 
signs  by  the  hand  of  Russian  peasants.  Also 
linens  and  embroideries  of  a  high  grade  of 
workmanship.  Call  or  write. 

Russian  Art  Studio  Russian  Antique  Shop 
18  East  45th  St.,  I  East  28th  St., 

New  York  New  York 


54  in.  long,  17  in.  wide,  17  in.  high 
$26.00  Delivered  in  U-  S.  A. 

|  GENUINE  INDIANA  LIMESTONE  | 
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|Garden  FurnitureI 

|  Easton  Studios,  Bedford,  Ind.  = 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  ques¬ 
tions.  How  can  I  have  a  good 
garden  with  least  expense? 

How  can  the  wife  have  plenty 
of  fresh  vegetables  for  the 
home  table  with  least  labor? 

¥T\f\\l  A  (J  O'TYlbiiYl&d  Hill 

IKON  ACL  (.nd  Drill  Seeder 


solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools  | 
-stored  in  small  space.  Sows, 
covers,  cultivates,  weeds, 
ridges,  etc.,  better  than  I 
old-time  tools.  A  worn- 1 
an,  boy  [ 
or  girll 
can  push! 
it  and  dp  I 
a  day’s  I 
h  a  n  d-  [ 
work  in  60  minutes.  I 
30  combinations, 
$4.50  to  $30.00.  Write  for  booklet. 

Bateman  M’fg  Co.,  Box  64C,  Grenloch,  N.J. 


From  the  aristocratic 
dignity  of  the  chateau 
to  the  sweet  homey¬ 
ness  of  the  cottage  or  apartment. 

AMERICAN  OAK  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 
write  personal  letters  worth  getting.  Tell  us  or 
your  special  problems  Address  Room  1414. 

14  Main  St.,  Memphis.  Term.  Ask  for  Booklets. 


— New  York  Suburbanites 

You  can  get  good  fruit  and  flower  trees, 
freshly  dug,  promptly  delivered  by  auto. 
Some  of  the  shade,  evergreen  and  fruit 
trees  will  save  you  5  to  20  years.  Satis¬ 
factory  growth  guaranteed. 

HICKS  NURSERIES 

Westbury,  L.  I.  Phone  68  Westbury 


Joseph  Breck  &Sons 

Boston  Mass 


Established 


1822 


A  Tv  D 
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SEEDS 

Buy  them  from  Breck’s,  the  cen¬ 
tury  old  seed  house,  specializing 
in  hardy  New  England  Stock. 

Brecks  DVew  Cno/and  Cfrown 
c  Ve//ow  Cf/obe  Wan  vers  Onion 

It  is  the  most  highly  selected  onion  ever  pro¬ 
duced:  Uniform  in  size,  small  neck,  almost  a 
perfect  globe,  of  firm  flesh,  finely  grained  and 
absolutely  solid  throughout — winter  storage  and 
keeping  qualities  are  far  superior  to  onions  of  same 
kind  grown  from  Western  or  California  Seed.  Our 
Massachusetts’  grown  stock  is  noted  for  high 
germination.  Tests  show  average  of  88"o. 

Yields  of  800  to  1000  bushels  to  the  acre 
repeatedly  secured. 

Write  today.  Immediate  deliveries  guaranteed.  By 
the  package  2  5c. — per  ounce  85c.  Please  mention 
this  magazine. 


Everything 

FOR  THE 

Farm 

Garden 


Send  at  once  for 
this  specialty. 


S'!  H  ome  Attractions 

Suggestive  and  Suitable 
for  Beautifying  Home  Grounds 

‘  *  Fences 

Garden  Houses  and  Arbors 

When  writing,  enclose  10c  and  ask 
for  Pergola  Catalogue  "  P-30” 


DGUM 


“THE  LOVELIEST  CABINET 
WOOD  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD.” 

NATIVE  TO  AMERICA.  PLENTIFUL. 
BEAUTIFUL.  WORKABLE.  TRY  IT. 


HABvTMANN'SANDERS  CO. 

Elston  &-  Webster  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Eastern  Office:  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


DGUM 


Enjoy  Beauty? 
Write  for  Samples 


Wish  Knowledge? 
Write  for  Book.l  t 


GUM  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

1325  Bank  of  Commerce  BIJg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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IT  is  a  pleasure  to  realize 
— and  encouraging  to 
anyone  alive  to  the  value 
of  the  fine  art  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  fine  art  of  garden¬ 
ing  —  that  during  the  last 
generation,  and  more  no¬ 
ticeably  the  last  decade, 
there  has  been  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  garden  awaken¬ 
ing  among  the  American 
people. 

Our  Catalogue  will  give  you  many 
suggestions  for  making  your  gardens 
livable  and  attractive. 


The  Fischer-Jirouch  Co. 

4817  Superior  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

Clawfoot  sofa  $125.  Six  Chippendale  chairs  $600. 
Mahogany  four  poster  $60.  Pair  Sheraton  arm 
chairs  $75.  Grandfather’s  clock  $65-$I00.  Elabor¬ 
ately  carved  sofa  $75.  Walnut  highboy,  old  oval 
brasses  $110.  Walnut  desk  $40.  Chest-on-chest,  sec¬ 
ret  drawer  $50.  Inlaid  walnut  bureau,  rare  brasses 
$25.  Inlaid  half  moon  table  $40.  Web  foot  walnut 
table  $30.  Sheraton  card  table  $50.  Small  Shera¬ 
ton  drop  leaf  $30.  Four-foot  tilt  top  table  $45.  Ma¬ 
hogany  day  bed  $25.  Large  pineapple  carved  ma¬ 
hogany  bureau  $35.  Pair  Sheraton  dining  tables 
$125.  Pair  Empire  dining  tables  $75.  Pair  inlaid 
Heppelwhite  dining  tables  $60.  Mahogany  wardrobe 
$60.  High  walnut  chest  drawers  $30.  Rosewood  me- 
lodian  $25.  Gilt  mirror  silhouettes,  lamps,  cherry 
and  maple  four  posters,  old  lacquer.  Box  758, 
Narberth.  Pa. 


MRHo  GERR1T  = 

s^mnraa  | 

8a  IK®  St.  e 

INTER!  O  | 
DECORATOR E 

8PECIA1LLY  = 
SELECTED 
WALL  PAPERS  = 
A. is' HD  cbikttz  E 
fOK  CJOTLUKTTBCY  = 
HOMES 


Collection  e 

AlVTXCJI'E 
AND  IFRAMIS©  = 


7  East  39th  Street 

New  York 


fURNIShiNG  &  DECORATING 
CONVENTIONAL  or  ORIGINAL  STYLE 

Write t  Call  or  Telephone 

BOWDOIN  &  MANLEY 

18  WEST  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


36  WEST  37  ST.  M  Y 


JAPANESE  GRASS  CLOTH 
IMPORTED  WALL  PAPERS 


Jf.  fuller  Sc  Co. 

13  Cast  40tf)  ££>t.,  Jhto  gtorfe 

FURNITURE 

and  ARTISTIC  Decorative  Objects  for  home 
furnishing.  Special  sketches  and  estimates  for 
which  we  make  no  charge — send  for  booklet. 


Flint’s  Fine  Furniture 
OR1 ENTAL RUGS  &  DECORATIONS 

FLINT  &  HORNER  CO.,  Inc. 

20-26  WEST  36th  ST. 


RE-MOVE-ABLE  STEEL 

CLOTHES  POSTS  &  FLAG  POLES 

COST  LESS  THAN  WOOD 


No  holes  to  dig. 
Won't  disfigure  lawn. 
Set  it  yourself  in 
steel  socket  driven  in 
ground.  Poles  and 
posts  of  rust  proof, 
galvanized  steel  filled 
w  i  t  h  concrete. 
Instantly  remov¬ 
able.  Cannot  de¬ 
cay,  lasts  life 
time. 

Adjustable  book  on 
posts  m  akes 
£  clothes  hanging 
easy.  Better  and 
cheaper  than 
wood. 

Also 
makers  of 
Tennis  net 
posts  and 
Fence 
posts. 

NEWARK 
STEEL 


WILL  YOU  SANCTION  THIS? 


By  REX  BEACH 

PRESIDENT  AUTHORS'  LEAGUE 


CONGRESS — or  a  sufficient  majority  of  it — has  voted  to  destroy  maga¬ 
zine  reading. 

It  has  accomplished  this  by  passing  a  simple  law  reestablishing  a  postal 
“zone  system  for  all  publications — a  zone  system  and  postal  principle  that 
was  abolished  by  President  Lincoln  in  1863,  and  by  establishing  through 
a  complicated  system  postal  rates  that  mean  increases  of  from  SO  to  900 
per  cent  postage  increases  to  all  periodical  readers. 

.  By  this  “zone”  system  American  readers  of  periodicals — home,  educa¬ 
tional,  scientific,  business,  or  religious — are  to  be  penalized  by  enormous 
postage  increases  on  the  weekly  or  monthly  papers  they  read,  and  the 
greater  their  accidental  remoteness  from  the  city  of  publication  the  greater 
is  the  penalty  that  is  placed  upon  them. 

Magazines  have  been  a  slow  growth.  In 
the  process  ’of  their  development  and  evolution 
it  has  happened  that  publishing  is  chiefly  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  East.  The  large  magazine 
increase  in  postage,  therefore,  discriminates 
unfairly  but  with  great  force  against  the 
entire  West — beginning  even  with  western 
New  York  and  Ohio  and  increasing  rapidly 
until  such  .States  as  Washington,  Oregon, 

New  Mexico  and  California  are  to  pay  nine 
tunes  the  amount  of  postage  formerly  paid 
on  the  advertising  pages  alone  of  their  maga¬ 
zine.  What  this  increase  means  in  cost  to 
readers  is  incalculable. 

It  means  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers  will  be  compelled  to  give  up  their 
periodicals  owing  to  the  terrific  increase  in 
their  postage  cost. 

I  could  do  no  better  than  quote  the  fine 
words  of  a  Western  woman,  Miss  Arminda 
Wood,  president  of  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Racine,  Wis. : 

The  many  splendid  magazines  published  to-day,”  she  wrote  in  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  Eastern  women  from  the  women  of  the  West,  “are  a  means  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  many  a  home  where  other  opportunities  are  lacking.  And  many 
of  these  homes  are  remote  from  publishing  centers — many  even  remote  from 
city  life.  It  is  the  magazine  combined  with  rural  delivery  that  has  brought 
to  the  door  of  the  countrywoman  material  which  helps  her  solve  problems 
needing  advice  more  easily  obtained  by  her  city  sister.  Through  this  medium 


WILL  YOU  HELP? 


protest 
and  de- 


Write  to  your  Congressman, 
against  this  destructive  law, 
mand  its  repeal. 

Get  your  club  or  association  to  adopt 
resolutions  demanding  its  repeal. 

Will  you  enroll  to  help  repeal  this  law 
that  penalizes  periodical  readers  with 
heavy  penalties? 

If  so,  send  your  name  and  address - and 

a  copy  of  any  resolutions  adopted - to 

CHARLES  JOHNSON  POST 


she  has  known  current  events,  has  guided  her  children  by  the  educational 
influences  offered,  and  has  been  able  to  keep  herself  in  harmony  with  the 
world  from  which  she  was  separated.  Periodicals  and  newspapers  are  as 
essential  as  food  to  the  country  home. 

“Then  again  the  attractive  magazines  in  every  city  home  means  keeping 
together  the  family  circle.  To  make  the  magazine  prohibitive  by  excess 
postal  rates  would  be  to  take  away  from  mothers  one  of  the  means  whereby 
they  have  battled  against  outside  attractions. 

“Now  just  because  a  woman  lives  in  a  Western  State  remote  from 
publishing  centers — and  of  course  home  interests  affect  the  woman 
most — is  she  to  be  made  to  pay  a  penalty  in  order  to  bring  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  her  door?  To  enforce  the  50  to 
900  per  cent  periodical  postage  law  would 
be  causing  mental  starvation  to  many  who 
have  only  this  means  of  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times. 

“Every  thinking  Eastern  woman  should 
put  her  full  strength  into  a  drive  which  will 
give  her  Western  sister  the  same  advantages 
which  she  enjoys.” 

Arid  to  this  may  be  added  the  splen¬ 
did  report  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Commission  appointed  in  1844  to  determine 
the  functions  and  purposes  of  the  Post 
Office  in  relation  to  the  people  of  our 
nation.  The  function  of  the  Post  Office  was, 
it  said : 

“To  diffuse  throughout  all  parts  of  the  land 
enlightment,  social  improvement,  and  na¬ 
tional  affinities,  elevating  our  people  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  and  bringing  them  to- 
.  gether  in  patriotic  affection.” 

This  was  the  purpose  of  the  Post  Office. 

This  50  to  900  per  cent  postage  increase  on  magazines  is  not  a  war  tax. 
ubhshers  were  already  taxed  by  excess  profits  and  income  taxes.  It  is 
not  a  war  tax;  Postmaster  General  Burleson  has  so  stated  in  his  annual 
report  when  he  declared  it  is  permanent  postal  legislation — unless  repealed 
tliiougli  your  protests  to  Congress  and  Congressmen.  Will  you  write — tele- 
giaph  or  urge  the  passage  of  resolutions  of  protest  against  this  destructive 
law  ? 


The  CAREY  PRINTING  CO.  INC. 
New  York 
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Thomas  Strahan  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Dis  tine  fife  ‘VeaJI  ‘Decorations 

CHELSEA,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK'  417  Fifth  Avenue  CHICAGO'  59  East  Adams  Street 


I  HIS  recent  addition  to  the  STRAHAN 
*  line  of  Wall  Decorations  has  been 
pronounced  by  many  prominent 
Decorators — 


One  of  the  Finest  Achievements 
ever  attained  in  tlge  printing 
of  Wall  Papers 


The  illustration  does  but  faint  justice 
to  the  beautiful  effect,  the  gorgeous 
colorings  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise  plumage 
blending  harmoniously  with  the  softer 
tones  of  the  foliage,  producing  a  Wall 
Decoration  of  rare  distinction.  This 
design  is  obtainable  in  fifteen  different 
color-combinations,  providing  an 
appropriate  effect  for  every  room. 

The  STRAHAN  line,  which  is  noted 
among  Decorators  for  its  originality  and 
faultless  quality,  includes.  Reproductions 
of  historically  famous  papers,  Foliage 
and  Fabric  Effects,  and  a  profusion  of 
attractive  modern  designs. 


They  are  on  sale  in  all  ihe  principal  cities.  Write 
lo  us  for  the  name  of  the  Decorator  or  Dealer 
in  your  vicinity  from  whom  they  may  be  obtained 


this  MARK 


STRAHAN  PAPERS  ARE  IDENTIFIED  BY 


Five  of  the  Finest  American  Asters  for  25c. 

We  will  mail  one  regular  10c  packet  each  of  the  following  Asters: 
American  Beauty,  a  most  distinct  novelty,  bright  crimson  rose. 
Crego’s  Giant  Pink,  a  delicate  shell-pink  of  immense  size. 

Queen  of  the  Market,  all  colors  mixed,  early  flowering. 

King  Asters  Mixed,  crimson,  pink,  rose  and  violet. 

Semple’s  White,  one  of  the  best  white  Asters. 


Five  collec-  $1.00  to  separate  addresses  if  desired,  with  each  collection 
tions  for  '  1  we  enclose  our  leaflet  on  “How  to  Grow  Asters’’ 

Just  send  25c.  and  ask  for  Collection  No.  046 


Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Annuals 

We  have  prepared  a  collection  of  eighteen  splendid  Annual  Flowers  that 
cover  a  long  season  of  bloom,  a  wide  range  of  colors  and  are  easily  grown. 
This  Collection,  together  with  our  Vest  Pocket  Guide  on  the  '<$  1  QQ 
Culture  of  Flowers,  will  be  mailed  to  your  door  for . “  1  1 - 


Beautify  Your  Home 

Because  of  the  War  great  suffering  and  sorrow  has 
come  into  the  world.  So  we  who  have  made  garden¬ 
ing  our  Hobby,  or  our  Life  Work,  must  now  do  all  we 
can  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  sick.  Never  was 
.there  such  need  in  the  world  for  the  influence  of  the  delicate  beauty 
which  is  produced  only  in  the  flower  garden! 

To  make  it  easy  for  you,  we  have  prepared  two  special  collections 
of  Flower  Seeds  which  are  listed  below. 

The  Aster  Collection  will  be  mailed  to  your  door  for  25c.,  or  the 
Burpee  Box  of  Annuals  for  $1.00.  Each  Collection  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  we  recommend  the*-  because  of  the  beauty  and 
warmth  they  will  bring  to  your  home. 


Calendula  or  Scotch  Marigold,  Orange  King. 

Celosia  Plumosa,  Magnificent. 

Cornflower,  Centaurea  Cyanus  Mixed. 

Centaurea  Imperialis,  Finest  Mixed. 

Cosmos,  Lady  Lenox,  a  lovely  shell-pink  color. 

Eschscholtzia  Mixed,  a  beautiful  range  of  vivid  colors. 
Gypsophila  Elegans,  (Baby’s  Breath). 

Larkspur,  Double  Dwarf  Rocket,  finest  mixture  of  colors. 
Burpee’s  Gorgeous  Mixture  of  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums. 
Marigold,  Orange  Ball  Double;  Rich  Orange  Color. 
Marvel-of-Peru,  (Four  O’clock)  Brilliant  Flowers  Mixed. 
Fordhook  Phlox,  mixture  of  distinct  brilliant  colors. 

Poppies,  Burpee’s  Fairy  Blush,  white  tipped  with  rosy  cream. 
Portulaca,  Parana,  New  Giant- Flowered  from  South  America. 
Sunflowers,  Largest  Double  Chrysanthemum  Flowered. 

New  Red  Sunflower,  a  novelty  of  great  merit. 

Burpee’s  Re-Selected  Strain  Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias. 

Burpee’s  Fordhook  Strain  of  Curled  and  Crested  Zinnias. 

Just  send  a  Dollar  Bill  and  ask  for  Collection  No.  U4(». 


Burpee’s  Annual  for  1918 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

has  been  enlarged  and  improved  and  is  of  the  greatest 
help  to  all  who  intend  planting  a  garden;  it  contains 
new  and  reliable  information  about  the  “Best  Seeds 
that  Grow.”  216  pages  with  103  colored  illustrations 
of  the  latest  novelties  and  hundreds  of  illustrations  of 
every  variety  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  It  is  mailed 
free  upon  request.  If  you  want  this  just  ask  on  a  postal 
card  for  the  Burpee  Book  No.  46. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 
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From  an  original  painting  in  oils  showing  a 
spot  of  great  natural  beautg  on  the  new  coun- 
Irg  estate  property  of  Mr.  Jrenee  du  Font ,  near 
Wilmington ,  Delaware. 


^PHE  first  thought  of  Mr.  clu  Pont  was  the  preservation  and  well-being 
J-  of  his  fine  old  trees.  In  designing  great  estates  or  modest  country  places, 
there  are  generally  certain  trees  around  which  the  whole  plan  is  developed. 


Many  an  owner  has  located  his  house,  drives  and  entrance  in  relation  to 
special  trees,  only  to  find,  too  late,  that  they  were  past  saving  or  had  been 
irreparably  injured  in  the  execution  of  the  other  work. 


A  V  E  Y  T 


What  Mr.  du  Pont  is  doing  on  his  estate  in  assuring  the  health  and  safety 
oi  the  trees  first,  should  be  done  in  every  instance.  This  highly  important 
work  was  intrusted  by  Mr.  du  Pont  to  the  demonstrated  skill  of  Davev  Tree 
Among  hundreds  of  distinguished  Davey  clients  are: 


Surgeon 


Mr.  VINCENT  ASTOR 
Mr.  .1.  OGDEN  ARMOl'R 
Mr.  P.  A.  B.  WIDENER 
Mrs.  JOHN  J.  ALBRIGHT 


Sen.  CLARENCE  W.  WATSON 
Mr.  ISAAC  UNTERMEYER 
Mr.  WM.  M.  WOOD 
Hun.  JAS.  R.  GARFIELD 


A  careful  examination  of  your  trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 


DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  505  ELM  ST.,  KENT,  OHIO 

Branch  Offices,  with  telephone  connections:  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 

2017  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia;  450  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago 

REE  SURGEONS 

WRITE  NEAREST  OFFICE 

Permanent  representatives  located  at  Boston,  Newport,  Lenox,  Hartford,  Stamford, 
Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  White  Plains,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Harrisburg,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Minneapolis ,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.  Canadian  address:  22  Victoria  Sq.,  Montreal, 

Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themselves 
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M ay  we  discuss  intimately  just  what 
Hampton  Shops  stands  for,  and  what 
its  relation  is  to  the  entire  subject 
of  interior  arrangemen  t  and  decora  tion  ? 


SMB  I  exce^ent  interior  decorators.  Much  of  our  finest 
s  •  ci  work  has  expressed  the  intuitive  artistic  sense  of  our 
patrons  as  much  as  it  has  resulted  from  our  own  tech' 
nical  art  and  decorative  resources. 

We  are  glad  to  make  this  acknowledgment.  For  lacking 
a  widespread  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  beautiful  furniture 
and  its  assemblage,  it  is  doubtful  if  Hampton  Shops  would  so 
quickly  have  attained  its  present  institutional  importance. 

From  our  very  beginning,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  real' 
ize  that  the  basis  of  adequate  decorative  expression  must  be  the 
masterpieces  of  every  period. 

Then,  however,  most  of  the  good  furniture  in  this  coun- 
try  was  in  the  hands  of  collectors  or  was  scattered  in  individual 
pieces — and  not  available  for  study  and  guidance. 

So  the  principals  of  our  business,  and  our  agents,  invaded 
the  art  centers  of  Europe.  Some  of  our  first  meritorious  in¬ 
teriors  were  imported  almost  intact  from  the  Continent. 

Today,  our  commissionaires  are  still  culling  the  artistically 
worthwhile  of  every  period  and  every  land,  with  a  result 
that  is  best  seen  in  the  eleven  Galleries  of  Hampton  Shops. 

In  original,  or  faithful  replica,  the  masterpieces  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  makers  of  all  times  are  assembled  with  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  against  harmonious  backgrounds, 

Hampton  Shopsoffersa  ripened  decorative  experience,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  vast  equipment,  unlimited  resources  and  far  reach¬ 
ing  organization,  for  the  enrichment  and  beautifying  of  American 
Homes  wherever  wealth  and  culture  are  found  in  association. 


i$  Hasp  50^iSPreeP>  WPM 
farina  St-  PaPrtcKs  CaPhe&ral  LMO, 
Peujyork 
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House  &  Garden 


And  Now — Spring  Furniture 


Where’s  the  woman  who  doesn’t  long  to  be  a  bride 
and  build  a  home,  new  inside  and  out,  for  every 
shining  May  time? 

lo  have  no  last  year’s  curtains,  no  year-hefore’s 
furniture — nothing  but  blue  air,  and  a  hillside, 
and  one’s  dreams!  The 


Spring  Furnishing 
Number 

MAY 

Aouse^Gard 


en 


is  full  of  little  plans  whereby  the  skilful  home¬ 
maker  may  make  the  most  of  the  house  she  has, 
and  learn  to  live  out-of-doors  between  times. 
There’s  an  article  on  terraces — fascinating  transi¬ 
tions  from  house  to  garden — another  on  arbors, 
summer  houses  and  trellises.  What  to  serve  and 
how  to  serve  it  when  one  teas  out-of-doors — porch 
rugs  in  all  their  crisp  quaintness— two  pages  of 
tea-wagons  and  bird  cages  and  porch  furniture- 
then  out  into  the  sunshine  where  everything  is 
considered,  from  a  tliree-volume  Massachusetts 
flower  garden  to  the  humble  lima  bean  in  his  lair 
behind  the  lattice.  There  are  plans  for  an  eleventh 
hour  flower  garden,  too,  for  the  family  who  move 
to  the  country  when  bloomtime  is  right  on  top 
of  us. 

As  for  the  woman  who  plans  a  home — there’s  a 
Surrey  cottage  with  its  lovely  wavy  lines  of  shingle- 
thatch;  there’s  a  Cape  Town  Dutch  house,  a  bizarre 
adobe  dwelling,  and  a  modern  colonial  house  with 
wistaria  all  over  it. 

And  inside — everything  from  glass  doors  to  hooked 
rugs  and  slip  covers,  with  a  postscript  in  the  way  of 
Jack  Barrymore’s  irrational  apartment  where  the 
walls  are  gold,  and  the  woodwork’s  green,  and  the 
floor  is  red — in  tiles! 


And  by  the  way,  if  you  don’t  reserve  that  copy  now,  at  your 
usual  newsstand  —  well,  you  know  wliatdl  happen?  Don  t  let  it! 


25  cents  a  copy 


$3  a  year 


May,  1918 


The  Hours  You  Spend 
At  Home 

F  the  pleasure  of  a  home  lies  in  its  beauty,  attractiveness,  and  harmony  of 
sign.  These  attributes  are  brought  to  their  highest  perfection  by  the  use  of 
>r  interior  trim,  finish  and  flooring.  And  there  is  no  better  general  interior- 


Southern  Pine 
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House  &  Garden 


Special  low  prices 

Dutch  Bulbs 


Good  only  until  June  1st 


i 


Order  Now  ! 


V 


Free! 


Fall 


Catalog 


Now 


Ready 


Write 


Today 


Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Crocus,  give,  for 
small  outlay  of 
time  and  money,  an  abundance  of 


flowers  in  the  house  from  December  until 


Easter,  and  in  the  garden  from  earliest  spring 
until  the  middle  of  May.  Bulbs  are  grown 
almost  exclusively  in  Holland,  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Usu¬ 
ally  they  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 


By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  Fall,  you  make  a  large  saving,  get 
a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs  not  usually  to 
be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and 
have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select 
from. 


Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  are  shipped  to  our  customers  imme¬ 
diately  upon  their  arrival,  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 


DARWIN  TULIPS — We  can  now  supply 
the  magnificent  and  high-priced  Darwin 
Tulips  at  a  great  reduction.  They  are  sen¬ 
sational  in  their  beauty  and  should  be  in-  I 
eluded  in  every  garden.  They  last  for  many 
years. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very 
low  prices,  we  must  have  your  order 
not  later  than  June  1st,  as  we  import 
Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid 
for  until  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  (References  required  from  new  cus¬ 
tomers.  ) 

A  FEW  PRICES  Per  100  Per  500 


Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths  -  -  $4.50 

Fine  Mixed  Tulips  -  -  -  1.60 

Darwin  Tulips — Fine  Mixed  2.00 
Double  Daffodils  -  -  -  -  3.25 

Narcissus  Empress  -  -  -  3.50 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur  -  -  3.50 

Spanish  Iris.  Splendid  Mixed  1.25 


$21.00 

7.50 

9.50 
15.00 
16.00 
16.00 

5.00 


For  prices  on  smaller  quantities  see  our  Im¬ 
port  price  list,  the  most  comprehensive  catalog 
of  Bulbs  published,  which  may  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO., 

339  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Water  Lilies 
and  Plants— 

A  Never  End¬ 
ing  Delight 

The  month  of  May  is  the  best  time 
to  set  tender  Water  Lilies  and  Nelum- 
biums.  A  few  plants  in  a  small  pool, 
or  a  tub  of  water,  will  give  a  wealth 
of  beautiful  blooms. 

“Water  Lilies  and  Water  Plants”  (a 
new  booklet)  shows  several  choice  va¬ 
rieties  in  natural  colors ;  tells  how  to 
build  a  pool,  what  varieties  to  plant. 
Send  for  a,  copy. 


William  Tricker^**^;^ 

Box  G,  ARLINGTON,  N.  J. 


Select  Plants 
In  Full  Bloom 


here  at  the  Nursery,  and  take  them  away 
in  your  automobile.  Our  methods  make 
it  possible  to  successfully  transplant, 
eyen  in  full  bloom,  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs  like  Rhododendrons,  etc.  When 
digging  plants  we  leave  a  large  ball  of 
earth  around  the  roots.  We  deliver  by 
motor  within  100  miles  of  N.  Y.  and 
guarantee  satisfactory  results.  Booklet 
Home  Land- 


HICKS 

NURSERIES 


scapes”  on 
quest. 


Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  \ 

Box  Q  ’Phone  6 


Reiber  Bird  Homes 

are  different  in  every  way 
from  the  ordinary  “bird 
house”.  They  are  not  only 
beautiful  and  unique  but  they 
attract  birds  and  conserve 
bird  life.  You  must  ask  the 
Bird  Man  to  send  you 

The  Bird  Man’s  Book 

mailed  free  on  request.  Birds 
rear  two  broods  a  year.  Now 
is  the  time  to  put  up  Reiber 
Bird  Homes. 

Reiber  Bird  Preserve,  West  Webster,  N.  Y. 


File!  Net 
Curtains 


HARRIET  die  R.  CUTTING 

DECORATOR 

Stadios:  ©  East  37th  St.,  New  York  City 


jill 


KTEnr  MADE  TT<0  OUE5 
<0>H«in>]EIR  HKT  IEcdiktu 
AND  WHITE.  IIS3K- 
C5JL.USKVIE  SADE  OIF 
th  a«EAin>  s 

Met  by  ‘ttjbiie  yard 

TTiraiRiEAios  my  TriGHE 
SKEIN 

<G>  2?3(GINAL  ions- 


Delightful 
Summer  Work 


H  ome  Attractions 


AGNEH  :Era>&Ta€ie  BRIGHT 


I  N  T  K  M  I  4D 
DECORATOR 


414  Madison  Avenue 
New  ¥okk 


PERGOLAS 

Lattice 

Fences 

Garden  Houses 
and  Arbors 


^sO  C’JHHMreoaS,, 

SAMPIjKH  SUMMIYTEITDi, 
Mew  ^  IT  M  M  E  K  IF*  U  32  - 


Porch  Suggestions 


for  Beautifying 
Home  Grounds 

When  writing ,  enclose  10c 
and  as\  for  Pergola 
Catalogue  "  P-30” 

H  'XRTMANN- 
SANDERS  CO 

Elston  &-  Webster  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Eastern  Office; 

6  East  39th  St.,  New  York 


FRIENDS 

PROTECTORS 

See  page  10  of  this  magazine 


Mrs.  Much  more 

Consulting  Decorator 

139  East  19th  Street ,  New  York 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  etc.. 
Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August 
2  4,  1912,  of  House  &  Garden,  published 
once  a  month  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April 
1,  1918.  State  of  New  York.  County  of 
New  York,  ss.  Before  me,  a  Notary  Public 
in  and  for  the  Slate  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Cond6  Nast,  who  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  publisher  of  House 
&  Garden,  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  2  4,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  Conde  Nast,  19 
West  4  4th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  ;  Editor, 
Richardson  Wright,  19  West  4  4th  St..  New 
York,  N.  Y.  ;  Managing  Editor,  None;  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager.  None.  2.  That  the  owners  are 
The  Vogue  Company,  19  West  4  4  th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Yr.  Stockholders :  Conde  Nast. 

4  70  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Barrett 
Andrews,  Bronxville,  New  York ;  E.  H.  Stim- 
son,  109  East  71st  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.  ; 

M.  S.  Turnure,  2  East  4  5th  St..  New  York. 

N.  Y.  ;  M.  E.  Turnure,  2  East  45th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  M.  De  Witt.  287  East  18th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  YT.  3.  That  the  known 
bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 

of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  * 
securities  are:  None.  4.  That  the  two  para¬ 
graphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
eases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  ca¬ 
pacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him.  Conde  Nast,  Publisher. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th 
day  of  March.  1918. 

(Seal.)  Florence  T.  Nilsson.  (My  Commis¬ 
sion  expires  March  30.  1  920.)  Notary  pub¬ 
lic  for  Queens  County.  Certificate  filed  in 
New  York  County  No.  18. 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


Beautify  your  home.  Plant  Hill’s 
Evergreens.  V*  e  are  evergreen 
specialists,  not  only  in  growing  but 
in  planning  artistic  effects.  Prices 
lowest  -quality  considered.  Don’t 
risk  failure— Get.  Hill’s  Free  Ever¬ 
green  Book.  VYrite  today.  Expert 
advice  free!  D.  Hill  Nursery  Co., 
Evergreen  Specialists.  Box  6301, 
Dundee,  III. 


May ,  i  9  1  8 
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Does  Ihe  Work 
c/Five  Hand  Mowe 


WHEREVER  there  is  a  fairly  large  ex¬ 
panse  of  lawn  to  be  cut,  rolled  and 
kept  in  condition,  the  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn 
Mower  will  prove  a  decided  economy. 

One  man  with  an  Ideal  can  easily  cut  as 
much  grass  per  day  as  five  hard-working 
men  can  accomplish  with  hand  mowers. 

Moreover,  as  the  Ideal  is  designed  with  a 
roller  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machine, 
the  grass  is  rolled  every  time  it  is  cut — this 
keeps  the  turf  firm,  smooth  and  in  the  finest 
condition  possible. 

Cuts  Four  to  Five  Acres  a  Day 

The  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  has  a  30- 
inch  cut.  A  man  with  one  of  these  machines 
can  mow  from  four  to  five  acres  a  day  on  an 
operating  expense  of  about  fifty  cents  for 
fuel  and  oil. 

In  fact,  at  a  very  nominal  expense,  the 
Ideal  will  keep  your  grass  cut,  rolled  and  in 
the  pink  of  condition.  1  his  labor-saving 
feature  is  of  decided  importance  in  these 
times  of  labor  scarcity.  Best  of  all,  the  use 
of  the  Ideal  not  only  means  an  actual  saving 
for  you  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  is  also  a 
real  patriotic  conservation  of  labor. 

Cuts  Close  to  Walks,  I  lower  Beds 
and  Shrubbery 

With  an  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  it  is 
possible  to  work  very  close  up  to  the  walks, 
shrubbery  and  flower  beds.  Tt  is  so  easily 
handled  that  it  can  be  run  practically  any 
place  where  a  hand  mower  can  be  operated. 

The  Tdeal  is  of  very  simple  design  and  all 
necessity  for  complicated  parts  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated.  The  operator  has  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  do  except  guide  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  operate  the  starting  and  stopping 
lever. 


The  Ideal  is  the  only  power  mower  on  the 
market  using  the  simple  tractor  principle. 
The  advantages  of  this  type  of  construction 
were  described  in  the  House  and  Garden  of 
March,  on  page  1,  also  in  April  on  page  5. 

Don’t  Let  Your  Lawn  Deteriorate — 
It  Doesn’t  Pay 

Because  labor  is  hard  to  get  many  people  have 
practically  decided  to  let  their  fine  lawn  go  with¬ 
out  the  usual  attention.  The  Ideal  makes  this 
step  absolutely  unnecessary.  Moreover,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  re-building  a  lawn  later  will  be  much 
greater  than  the  cost  of  getting  an  Ideal  now  and 
keeping  your  premises  well  cared  for. 

Most  Economical  Lawn  Roller 

We  always  furnish  the  Ideal  Tractor  with  an 
extra  cutting  mower  so  that  a  sharp  set  of  knives 
can  be  kept  on  hand  at  all  times.  Knives  can  be 
substituted  in  about  two  minutes’  time. 

A  small  castor  is  also  furnished  so  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  quickly  converted  into  a  roller.  Roll¬ 
ing  a  lawn  with  the  old  fashioned  hand  roller  is 
hard,  tedious  work.  With  the  Ideal  the  work  is 


quickly  and  easily  done — one  machine  will  easily 
do  as  much  rolling  per  day  as  eight  or  nine  men 
with  hand  rollers. 

T en  Days  T rial 

We  sell  the  Tdeal  under  a  positive  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  and  will  refund  money  on  any  ma¬ 
chine  that  fails  to  give  satisfaction  where  properly 
operated.  What  is  more,  we  will  arrange  to  place 
a  machine  at  your  disposal  for  10  days  trial  if 
desired. 

Order  Early 

On  account  of  traffic  conditions,  it  is  advisable 
to  place  order  as  early  as  possible,  to  ensure 
having  the  machine  ready  for  the  seasons’  work. 

You  can  buy  the  Ideal  through  your  local 
dealer,  or  where  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  we 
will  ship  direct  from  factory.  Write  today  for 
complete  literature  also  for  name  of  our  nearest 
dealer. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman, 

403  Kalamazoo  Street  Lansing,  Mich. 

New  York  Office — 270  West  Street 
Chicago  Office — 163-171  North  May  Street 


IDEAL 

TRACTOR. 

IMNMOWERS 


The  Complete  Outfit 

with  extra  cutting  mower  and  castor.  Mowers  easily  changed 
by  removing  the  two  cotter  pins  at  "A  IIAf, 

To  convert  into  a  lawn  roller,  remove  the  cotter  pins  at  A 
and  the  bracket  “B”  and  attach  the  roller  and  bracket  D 
The  lever  *‘E”  is  used  for  stopping  and  starting- 
levers  are  required. 


-no  other 
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270  PARK  AVE 

HOUSEKEEPING  APARTMENTS 

47io48 Sts.  Park  to  Hladisorx  /lues. 

Hit^Ccrrlton  t>Q^tauxant 

I0tol7  Rooms 
4  i:oC)  Berths 
^5iooto*15ooo 

Douglas  L.Elliman  £  Co. 


Real  Estate  &  Insurance 

414  MADISON  AVE. 


Murray  Hill 
5600 


Choice  Estate 

FOR  SALE 

The  summer  and  autumn  residence  and 
farm  of  610  acres  of  the  late  Colonel 
Francis  L.  Leland,  known  as  Boulder 
Grange,  located  at  Becket,  Mass. 


Own  Your  Own  Home  in  the  Country 
With  all  City  Conveniences 


New  Houses  at  Chatham,  N.  J. 

40  minutes  on  the  D.  L.  &  W.  from 
New  York,  seven  minutes’  walk  from 
station. 

Set  amidst  delightful  surroundings. 
High  and  healthy.  Good  neighborhood. 
Each  house  a  little  beauty  and  complete 
in  every  detail  of  comfort. 

Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Prices — $6,500  and  up 
Reasonable  Terms 

GILBERT  C.  BROWN— Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Berkshire  Hill  region. 
The  residence  is  handsomely  and  completely  fur¬ 
nished  and  is  being  occupied  now  by  the  Colonel 
Leland  legatee.  The  farm  is  stocked  with  cattle  and 
poultry,  and  well  equipped  with  tools,  machinery, 
etc.,  is  also  planted.  Full  particulars  will  be  fur¬ 
nished,  and  the  place  can  be  seen  by  application  to 

H.  A.  BID  WELL,  Becket,  Mass. 


Near  Huntington,  Long  Island 

Sale  or  Rent 

On  high  ground  with  extended  views.  House  contains  7  rooms 
and  laundry7,  electric  light  and  everything  up  to  date.  5  minutes' 
walk  to  trolley  to  station.  Half  mile  to  private  bathing  beach, 
also  to  Huntington  Golf  and  Marine  Club.  Ample  grounds  for 
garage  if  desired.  House  is  new  and  never  occupied.  Further 
particulars  and  prices  of 

HALESITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

Tel.  53  Cort.  Suite  61  156  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


FOR  SALE  at  SEA  GATE,  N.  Y. 

ALL  YEAR  ROUND  HOUSE 


3  Blocks  from  Ocean 

3  story  and  basement 
stucco  house.  Spanish 
tile  roof.  10  rooms,  2 
baths,  2  large  sleeping 
porches,  pantries,  tiled 
porches.  House  fin¬ 
ished  beautifully. 

Hardwood  floors 
throughout.  Mitchell 
Vance  Electric  fixtures. 

Steam  heat  and  hot 
water  systems.  Cement  2  car  garage  with 
quarters  and  every  convenience. 


3  Blocks  from  Bay 

Sea  Gate  is  a  restrict¬ 
ed  residential  commu¬ 
nity.  40  minutes  from 
New  York  by  car  lines 
and  subway.  Two  boat 
lines  during  summer. 
One  landing  at  the  fa¬ 
mous  Atlantic  Yacht 
Club.  Within  five  min¬ 
utes’  walk  of  these 
premises.  Grounds  are 
60  x  120  set  in  garden 
surrounded  by  large  trees.  No.  140  Neptune  Avenue. 

Cost  $17,500.  Sale  Price  $14,500.  A  chance  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  unusual. 


Owners ,  MAX  and  GERTRUDE  HOFFMAN  ::  y! 

Write  or  phone  our  representative — E.  F.  Hemberger — Tel.  1939  Coney  Isl. 


. . 1 . . 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

|  For  Rent,  in  Finest  Residential  Section.  Fully 
|  furnished  house  on  Prospect  Ave.  Wonderful 
|  view.  15  rooms  and  4  baths.  Large  living 
room,  reception  room,  dining  room,  kitchen 
and  solarium  on  first  floor.  6  master’s  and  5 
servants’  rooms  upstairs.  Electricity  and 
every  modern  convenience.  Garage.  Flower 
gardens.  3  minutes  to  trolley,  10  minutes’ 
walk  to  station  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  Exceptional 
train  service.  $250  per  month,  May  to  October.  | 
|  Seen  by  appointment.  Address  C.  J.,  Box  150,  J 
I  House  &  Garden. 


IF  you  In¬ 
tend  to 
build  and 
wish  your 
new  home  to 
be  different 
from  the 
common- 
place  and 
e  x  p  ressive 
of  your  in¬ 
dividuality, 
you  will  be 
interested  in 
my  proposi¬ 
tion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  special  sketches  and  in  the  two  publications  described  here.  “Colonial 
Houses, with  new  designs  for  1918,  containing  Boor  plans,  perspectives,  de¬ 
scriptions  and  estimates  for  designs  in  that  ever-pleasing  style.  Price  by  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  $2.  “Stucco  Houses’’  containing  perspectives  and  scale  floor 
plans  of  designs  suitable  for  this  imperishable  construction.  Price  by  express 
prepaid,  $5.  In  ordering  give  brief  description  of  your  requirements  and  they 
will  have  earnest  consideration.  Flans  furnished  for  the  alteration  of  old  build¬ 
ings  to  the  Colonial  and  Stucco  Styles.  Fireproof  dwellings  a  specialty.  Visits 
for  consultation  and  inspection. 

Address  E.  S.  CHILD,  Architect 
Room  1019  29  Broadway,  New  York  City 


May,  1918 
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On  Long  Island’s  fascinating  North  Shore. 


Country  Comforts 
Country  Pleasures 


— in  26  minutes 


A  property  with  exceptional  advantages. 

Rolling  country — water  views — parklike  appearance, 
governed  by  careful  restrictions. 

Tennis  Courts,  a  Golf  Course,  Field  and  Marine  Club 
House  all  on  the  property. 

Several  homes  ready  for  occupancy  from  $11,500,  and 
home-sites,  overlooking  the  water — all  specially  desirable. 

Malba  Station  is  reached  from  the  Penn.  Terminal  by 
clean,  comfortable  electric  trains — in  26  minutes — best 
Sunday  trains  20  minutes  after  the  hour — by  motor  25 
minutes  from  Bridge  Plaza. 


Send  for  descriptive  booklet — or  visit  the  property. 

Malba  Estates  Corp.,  217  Broadway,  New  York 

Telephone,  Barclay  45S5.  (Property  Office  at  Malba.) 


AT  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  or  For  Rent 


One  of  the  Most  Attractive  Locations  on  Cazenovia 
Lake,  Easily  Accessible  from  New  York 
and  Other  Points 

Four  acres,  large  Colonial  Dwelling  fronting  on  lake.  IS 
rooms  anti  3  haths,  fullv  furnished.  Large  stable-garage.  Steam 
heat  and  electricity  throughout.  Price  $50,000,  or  rental  for 
season  $3,000.  For  terms  and  further  particulars  address 

THE  FARMERS’  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CO.,  as  Trustee 
16-22  William  Street,  New  York 


;lT“  Belle  Harbor 

South  Shore  of  Long  Island.  50  minutes  from  33d  St. 
3  blocks  from  wonderful  ocean  beach  and  one  block  from  trol¬ 
ley  line.  Short  walk  to  station.  Yacht  Club  nearby.  Strictly 
residential.  Two  fine  houses  on  opposite  corners.  Water,  gas, 
electricity,  sewers.  Plot  So  x  too.  Price  $2,500.  70%  on 
mortgage.  A  great  chance  to  buy  a  valuable  piece  of  land. 
Owner,  J.  F.  Coufal,  1 15  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3672  Gram. 


No.  I.  Stone  House,  12  rooms, 
3  baths;  plot  125  x  150. 

Price,  $32,000;  Rent,  $1,800. 


SEVERAL 

ATTRACTIVE  HOUSES 

with  ample  grounds,  afford¬ 
ing  delightful  views  of  Hud¬ 
son  River,  in  restricted  neigh¬ 
borhood,  are  available  for  im¬ 
mediate  occupancy.  Country 
living  made  practicable  for 
business  man. 


No.  2.  Stone  &  Frame,  14  rooms, 
3  baths;  plot  I  acre. 

Price,  $40,000;  Rent,  $1,800. 


HOMES  a,  SPUYTEN  DUYVILwHUDSON  orR  rent 


No.  3.  Stone  &  Frame.  14  rooms, 
2  baths;  plot  2/2  acres. 

Price,  $60,000;  Rent,  $2,400. 


Within  easy  motoring  distance. 
Quick  transit  by  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral.  Electric  service  in  addition. 

House  3  may  be  had  furnished  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  House  4  may  be  had  furnished  by  the 
year.  Full  particulars  on  application. 

Along  the  Hudson  Co. 

43  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Tel.  John  4178. 


No.  4.  Brick  Colonial,  10  rooms, 
3  baths;  plot  115  x  135. 

Rent,  $1,800 


ESTATE  a  place  of  dignity  New  York 

This  property  is  located  in  the  most  desirable  part  of  Scarsdale  1  mile  east  of 
the  Hartsdale  Station,  20  miles  from  Grand  Central  Terminal.  There  are  12 
rooms,  4  baths,  stable  and  garage,  with  living  quarters.  Formal  gardens  and  well 
landscaped  grounds.  The  view  is  unexcelled.  The  property  may  be  bought  in 
whole  or  in  part,  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  Full  particulars  and  inspection  permit 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

GRIFFEN,  PRINCE  &  RIPLEY.  Inc.  18  East  41st  Street.  N.  Y.  C. 


prospect  Jpitl,  Summit,  J?.  31.  ffngligp  Country  fome 

iy2  acres  of  land — Best  residential  section  of  Summit. 

Near  the  Baltusrol  and  Canoe  Brook  Golf  Clubs — Fine  roads. 

This  charming  English  country  house  is  now  being  completed  and  inspection  of  the  property  at  this  time  will  show 
the  quality  of  materials  and  the  workmanship  being  used  in  its  construction  and,  furthermore,  the  interior  finish  and  deco¬ 
rations,  etc.,  could  be  made  to  conform  to  one’s  individual  taste  and  requirements. 

The  house  contains  12  large  rooms  and  5  baths,  sun  porch  and  a  garage  for  two  cars.  For  further  particulars  and 
plans  consult 


MAPLEWOOD,  N.  J.,  AT 
D.  L.  &  W.  STATION 


DALZELL,  BROWN  fc?  COMPANY 


29  WEST  34th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


114  ACRE  FARM 

MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

Will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale  ideal  farm  and  all-year 
home,  main  highway,  eight  minutes  Lackawanna  Sta¬ 
tion,  one  hour  New  Y’ork.  Attractive  house.  14  rooms, 
Improvements,  good  outbuildings,  full  equipment  of  im¬ 
plements,  plenty  fruit,  brook.  Write 

EUGENE  V.  WELSH 

Opp.  Lackawanna  Station, 

MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Handsomely  Furnished  Apartment 

In  the  best  West  Side  residential  section,  within  one  block  of  the  ele¬ 
vated  and  subway  stations  and  six  surface  car  and  bus  lines. 

Seven  all  outside  rooms ;  unusually  comfortable  and  cool.  Furnished 
completely  with  silver,  linen  and  everything  ready  to  occupy.  Long  or 
short  lease,  reduced  rental  for  summer.  Immediate  possession. 

MRS.  J.  E.  KELLY  Apt.  5  South  48  West  73rd  St.,  N.  Y. 
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WHY  NOT 

Jf  telbgton 


242d  St.  &  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Riverdale-on-  Hudson 

■ 

'\r\  OU  cannot  find  a  more  pic- 

■ 

‘iFI  turesque,  healthful,  desirable 

R 

So  location  for  YOUR  HOME 

— 

1 

than  Fieldston,  which  offers  every 

■ 

convenience  of  the  city  and  is  most 

■ 

accessible. 

■ 

The  cost  of  building  is  not  as  high  as  is 

■ 

generally  believed.  We  will  be  glad  to 

■ 

— 

assist  you  with  estimates  and  architectural 

■ 

suggestions.  Let  us  send  you  an  illus- 

g 

trated  brochure  describing  the  property. 

1 

Ask  for  Brochure  5 

i 

l-^ELAFIELD  ESTATE* 

U  27  Cedar  St.,  New  York  J 

= 

■ 

i 

H 
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■ 

FOR  SALE— FURNISHED 

Monmouth  Beach,  N.  J. 

Small,  but  complete  house  with  ample  grounds  for  garage. 
Lawn,  box  hedge  and  umbrella  shrub  trees.  House  contains  6 
rooms,  bath  and  all  improvements.  One  block  from  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  two  from  Ocean.  6  minutes'  walk  to  station.  Com¬ 
pletely  furnished  in  wicker,  etc.  Price,  including  furniture, 
$4,000.  Terms  most  favorable.  Photograph  at  this  office.  Box 
300,  House  &  Garden. 


MANCHESTER-by-the-Sea 


season. 


FRANK  L.  FISHER  CO.,  Real  Estate  Brokers 
50  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


17^*.  Saif*  4*4  acres  of  land.  House  15  rooms 
and  4  baths,  6  fire  places.  Large  ve¬ 
randas,  garage 
and  stable. 
B  eautiful 
grounds,  fruit 
trees,  shrub- 
b  e  r  y  and 
flowers.  L  o  - 
cated  in  most 
desirable  res¬ 
idential  sec¬ 
tion  of  West 
M  a nchester , 
Mass.  Forsale 
or  lease  fur¬ 
nished  for  the 


STOCKBRIDGE 

If  you  wish  to  rent  a  furnished  Cottage  in 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  barm  or  fine  Estate  in 

Stockbridge 

apply  to 

Daniel  B.  Fenn  &  Bro. 

the  local  Real  Estate  Agent  who  has  large 
and  small  furnished  houses  to  rent  in  and  out 
of  the  village  of 

Stockbridge 

and  farms  and  fine  estates  in  Stockbridge  and 
vicinity. 

FURNISHED  HOUSES 

Complete  information  of  all  Summer  Houses  in  the 
Huntington  Section  of  the  North  Shore  offered  for  rent 
this  season.  Excellent  golf,  bathing  and  automobile 
roads.  Rentals  from  $000  to  $3,501)  for  the  season. 

Desirable  Country  Homes  for  Sale 

THEODORE  S.  HALL  47  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

COUNTRY  ESTATES  AND  HOMES  f 

Along  the  Hudson  1 

Along  the  Sound 

An.ong  the  Iiills 

Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 

Real  Estate  Brokers 

7  East  42nd  Street  New  York  1 

^fcEMAN  QUIN?-. 

MEYER 

THE  SEA  SHORE  AND  HILLS 

OF  WESTCHESTER 

50  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  Teis{^™£65 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

For  Sale  $1500 

AN  ARTIST’S  CHARMING  STUDIO-HOUSE 

Completely  furnished,  all  improvements,  big  open  fire¬ 
place.  Old  formal  garden.  2%  acres.  For  photos  and 
particulars  see 

ALBERT  B.  ASHFORTH.  Inc..  12  E.  44th  St..  N.  Y.  City 

COUNTRY  HOMES 

R'eal  livable  and  comfortable  country  homes  for 
this  summer  can  be  found  easily  if  vou  will  let 
the  real  estate  specialist  of  House  &  Garden  help 
you. 

Write  direct  to  House  &  Garden  or  to  any  broker 
or  individual  advertising  in  these  pages,  explaining 
the  approximate  rental  you  care  to  pay  and  a  general 
idea  of  the  locality  in  which  you  want  to  spend  the 
summer. 

iriiimi 


FOR  SALE  OR  FOR  RENT  Furnished 

On  Lake  Champlain 


At  Essex,  Essex  County.  N.  Y.  Thirty  miles  to  Platts- 
burg,  on  State  Road.  Large  Colonial  brick  house,  beauti¬ 
fully  furnished  in  antiques.  Electric  light,  13  bedrooms,  2 
bathrooms,  2  lavatories,  8  open  fire-places,  stable,  coach¬ 
man’s  quarters,  outbuildings.  Property  faces  and  runs  down 
to  Lake  Champlain.  Private  dock  and  bath  houses.  6  acres 
of  ground.  Large  reception  and  living  rooms.  Extra  large 
dining  room.  Further  particulars.  P.  O.  Box  16,Villanova,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT-GENTLEMEN’S  COUNTRY  HOME 

located  on  top  of  Giant  Despair  Mountain,  three  miles  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  Penna.,  consisting  of  large,  attractive  house 
and  annex,  lighted  by  electricity  and  having  all  other  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  garage  for  three  cars,  ice  house,  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens,  pasture  for  cow,  and  14  acres  of  woodland. 
#2,500  for  the  season.  For  further  information  apply  to 
Bradley,  Beall  &  Howard,  Inc.,  1512  “H”  Street,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


MORNINGSIDE— MILFORD,  Conn. 

ON  THE  SOUND 

For  Rent,  furnished,  $800.  Season  on  water  front. 

New  Stucco  Cottage.  0  Bedrooms,  2  Baths,  Sleeping 
Porch.  Water,  Gas,  Sewerage.  Great  water  view.  Ap¬ 
pointments  first  class.  Country  Club,  Boating,  Fishing, 
Bathing. 

CHAS.  E.  CHAPIN,  201  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Phone.  4672  Cortlandt. 


For  Sale 

At  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  L.  I. 

One  of  the  choicest  plots  in  the  most  acces¬ 
sible  and  attractive  suburb  of  New  York. 
Right  in  the  heart,  on  Olive  Place,  78  foot 
fron  tage.  Ample  grounds  for  large  house  and 
garage.  2  minutes  to  the  tennis  club  and  3  to 
the  station.  18  minutes  to  33d  St.,  New  York. 

Sell  lower  than  prevailing  prices.  Values 
rising  steadily.  An  unusual  opportunity. 

Inquire  Real  Estate  Mart,  House  &  Garden 
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ROSTER  OF  RELIABLE  REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 
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ORANGE  COUNTY  REAL  ESTATE. 

Brooks  Agency,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  PLACES,  close  to 
the  Capital.  M.  L.  Horner,  Alexandria,  Va. 


GREENWICH,  CONN.,  REAL  ESTATE. 

Ladd  &  Nichols,  Hill  Bldg.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


J.  J.  O’CONNOR,  22i  Huguenot  St.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  All  Westchester  property. 

WILLIAM  S.  CHAPPELL,  New  London, 

Conn.  Estates  and  Cottages  of  every 
description. 


NORTH  SHORE,  J.  Hart  Welch,  Douglas- 
ton,  L.  I. 


BERKSHIRE  ESTATES-Wheeler  &  Tay¬ 
lor,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


FRANK  HUGHES-TAYLOR  COMPANY. 

Specialists  Montclair  Properties.  Summit, 
Morristown,  Bernardsville  &  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  Country  Estates  &  Farms. 


DALZELL,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Suburban 
Real  Estate,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


WRITE  ME  FOR  LISTS  AND  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  of  Morris  County  Farms  for  sale. 
Harvey  J.  Genung,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


BLAKEMAN  QUINTARD  MEYER,  50 

East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  Tel.  2466 
Murray  Hill.  Westchester  County  property. 


SEA  SHORE  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  or 

rent.  Jos.  I7.  Morton,  Bayhead,  N.  J. 


LONG  ISLAND  —  COUNTRY  ESTATES. 

We  have  every  water  front  property  that 
is  for  sale.  L’Ecluse  Washburn  &  Co.,  1 
West  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  some 
beautiful  water  fronts.  H.  C.  Hoggard  & 
Co.,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


ADIRONDACK  CAMPS  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVES,  Duryee  &  Company,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

LAIRD  &  SON,  AIKEN,  S.  C.  Furnished 
cottages  for  rent.  Desirable  cottage  for 
sale. 


BURKE  STONE,  INC.,  Offices,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y. 


NEW  ROCHELLE,  ALONG  THE  SOUND, 
WESTCHESTER  CO.,  CONNECTICUT 
AND  NEW  JERSEY. 


ALL  THE  ORANGES.  Frank  H.  Taylor, 
Note  first  name,  opp.  Brick  Church  Sta., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


SOUTH  SHORE,  L.  I.,  Jeremiah  Robbins, 
Babylon,  L.  I. 


WILLIAM  S.  CHAPPELL,  New  London. 
Conn.  Est.  1887. 


WALTER  B.  HOWE,  INC.,  Princeton. 
N.  J. 


E.  T.  DAYTON,  Main  Street,  E.  Hampton, 
L.  I 


FARM  &  ESTATE  CLEARING  HOUSE, 

141  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


CARL  C.  LOH,  9  Orchard  Street,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 


RED  BANK  —  RUMSON  —  SEABRIGHT— 

N.  J.  Country  Homes  and  Farms.  Payson 
McL.  Merrill  Co.,  9  E.  44th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TERRY  &  BREWSTER,  Bay  Shore,  Long 
Island. 


.1.  STERLING  DRAKE,  29  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut. 


“IF  IT’S  REAL  ESTATE,  WE  HAVE  IT.” 

Caughy.  Hearn  &  Company,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


NEW  ROCHELLE  PROPERTY,  C.  B. 

Allen,  211  Huguenot  St.  ’Phone  746. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  A. 

Updike  &  Son,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SHORE  ESTATES,  Gardner  R.  Hathaway, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


BUZZARD’S  BAY  AND  CAPE  COD.  H. 

Nelson  Emmons  &  Co.  Offices,  Boston, 
Mass. 


RURAL  LIFE  CO.,  Agents  for  the  Sale 
of  Farms  and  Village  Places,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 
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Spring  is  here!  And  it’s  just  the  time  to  buy  that  small  house  you’ve  always  wanted. 

Why  not  build  it  the  Hodgson  way!  f  irst  send  for  a  catalog.  It’s  just  chuck-full  of  pictures 
of  bungalows,  cottages,  garages,  playhouses,  poultryhouses,  etc.  Look  them  over  and  select  the 
one  (from  actual  photograph)  that  fits  your  fancy. 

Then  write  us  and  we  do  the  rest.  We  build  your  house  for  you  at  the  Hodgson  factory  and  ship  it  to  you 
in  sections  all  neatly  finished,  fitted  and  painted.  Unskilled  workmen  can  put  it  up  for  you  in  one  day.  No 
fooling  with  complicated  blueprints — no  dirt,  no  extra  expenses.  No  long,  tiresome  conferences  with  contrac¬ 
tors  and  builders.  Nothing  for  you  to  do  but  to  order  the  house  and  put  it  up  yourself  in  a  jiffy. 

If  you  want  to  order  the  house  now  and  have  it  delivered  later,  send  us  25%  of  the  cost.  We  will  build 
your  house  and  hold  it  for  you  until  you  want  it.  Could  anything  be  fairer  or  easier? 

But  first  send  for  the  catalog.  Do  it  today. 

Er>  I  TAnrCUV  p  Room  226,  116  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

•  *  •  HUDuoUIN  viU.  ^  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


Screen  House 


HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


Two  Types  of  Duplex- 
Alcazar  Meet  All  Needs 

The  Duplex-Alcazar  is  the  all  season  range.  One  type 
burns  Gas  and  Coal  or  Wood  singly  or  in  combination. 
The  other  type  is  built  for  sections  where  Gas  is  not  avail¬ 
able  and  burns  Oil  and  Wood  or  Coal. 

This  range,  in  either  style,  not  only  ‘keeps  the  kitchen  cool  in 
summer,  warm  in  winter  and  consumes  less  fuel,  but  insures  better 
cooking’ results  by  giving  exactly  the  proper  temperature  for  all 
purposes  the  whole  year  ’round. 

This  range  is  the  prize  product  of  one  of  the  great  stove  factories 
of  this  country  and  we  make  it  in  enough  different  styles  to  suit 
the  pocket  book  and  taste  of  every  housewife  in  the  country. 

See  our  dealer  or  write  to  us  direct,  mentioning 
whether  you  are  interested  in  the  Oil  or  Gas  type. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  COMPANY 

402  Cleveland  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE 
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VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  “ONE  MAN”  Dog 

Classiest,  bravest  dog  bred.  THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home,  city,  country,  auto.  IDEAL  WITH  CHILDREN, 
dependable,  trustworthy,  splendid  companion,  romping  playmate.  Matchless  zvatch  and  stock  dog.  Endorsed  as  unsur¬ 
passed  all  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  Rainey.  Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply  affectionate  and  true 
as  steel. 

VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees,  healthy, 
hardy,  absolutely  free  from  distemper,  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.  CLASSY,  COBBY,  UPSTANDING  STOCK, 
thoroughbred,  pedigreed,  registered,  certified. 

The  Kind  of  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 

WE  OFFER:  (1)  Healthy,  hardy,  active,  thoroughbred,  rolypoly,  comical  loving  puppies,  male,  female  or  unrelated  pairs.  (2)  Grown  or  partly 
grown  male  or  female  dogs  or -unrelated  pair  for  breeding.  (3)  A  splendid  bitch  already  served  by  our  magnificent  stud.  We  guarantee  prompt 
shipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  sincere  dealings  and  satisfaction.  We  ship  to  every  state  in  the  Union,  all  over  Canada  and  South 
America  and  abroad. 

AT  STUD,  Brainy,  Brawny,  Noble,  Upstanding  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  Kootenai  Chinook  (the  only  American  bred  international 
champion  Airedale  stud  in  the  world).  Fee  $25.  Also  puppies  out  of  this  dog.  Simply  express  your  bitch  to  Weston,  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred 
and  returned.  Descriptive  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Also  stiid  card.  Absolutely  limitless  references. 

VIBERT  AIREDALE  KENNELS,  Box  14A,  Weston,  New  Jersey  Phone  Bound  Brook,  397 


ANCHOR  POST 

Kennel  Yard  Enclosures 

Pasture  Fences — Stock  Paddocks — Poultry 
Run  Enclosures — Piggery  Enclosures,  etc. 

We  are  specialists  in  designing  and 
building  modern  fences  and  enclosures 
of  all  kinds,  for  live  stock,  dogs,  poul¬ 
try  and  game.  Owners  of  farms  and 
country  estates  will  find  our  Catalogue 
interesting  reading. 

Write  for  special  Catalog  H.  51 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway  New  York 

BOSTON— 79  Milk  Street;  PHILADELPHIA— Real  Estate 
Trust  Bldg.:  HARTFORD— 902  Main  Street;  CLEVELAND— 
Guardian  Bldg.;  ATLANTA — Empire  Bldg. 


Snow  White  Esquimo  Puppies 


The  smartest,  handsomest  and  cutest  dogs 
on  earth.  Natural  trick  dogs  and  very  com¬ 
ical.  Just  the  thing  for  children,  playful, 
harmless  as  a  kitten  and  very  affectionate. 
Always  full  of  “Pepp.”  My  puppies  are  not 
raised  in  a  city  back  yard,  or  crowded  ken¬ 
nels,  but  on  a  Kansas  farm.  They  are  full 
of  vigor  and  the  picture  of  health.  Send  5c 
in  stamps  for  illustrated  catalog  on  these 
popular  dogs.  Terms  liberal.  Will  ship  on 
approval  to  responsible  parties.  Guarantee 
safe  delivery  anywhere. 

THE  BROCKWAY  KENNEL,  Baldwin,  Kansas 


\  AIREDALE  TERRI ER5 


Finest  dogs  ever  bred  for  the 
house,  country  or  farm. 

I  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

To  Responsible  Parties. 

RHOUg  414  M _ WHTflB  LD 

Bravvent  Kennels  wIsctlf”eKlSJPnET. 


POLICE  DOGS 


Puppies  a  Specialty 


Ask 

for 

Illustrated 

Booklet 


PALISADE 

KENNELS 

Box  14 

East  Killingly, 

Conn. 

— J 


THERE  IS 

NO  FRIEND  LIKE  A 
DOG  FRIEND 

Our  POLICE  DOGS  are  all 

FRIENDS  and  COMPANIONS 


We  have  some  wonderfully  fine  pups  and  a  few  grown  dogs  for  sale 
Only  the  best  breeding 


ANALOSTAN  KENNELS 

DEERFIELD,  ILL.  and  ANNAPOLIS,  MD. 

Joseph  Ralston  Morris  —  Owner 


PONIES  for 

your  Children  to 
make  their  summer 
happy  and  instructive 

BELLE  MEADE  PONIES 

Shetland  and  Welsh  —  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 
Carefully  raised,  very  gentle 
Send  ten  cents  for  illustrated  book 

BELLE  MEADE 

Box  3,  Belle  Meade,  Virginia 


PEKINGESE 

Fifty  grown  dogs  and  puppies,  all  ages,  colors, 
large  number  imported.  Many  “sleeve"  speci¬ 
mens.  All  Champion  bred  and 
selected  from  the  first  Kennels  of 
Europe  and  America.  Some  as  low  as 
$25.  Write  for  descriptions  and  pictures 

MRS.  H.  A.  BAXTER 
GREAT  NECK,  LI.  489  FIFTH  AYE. 
Tel.  418  Tel.  1236  Vanderbill 


AIREDALE  TERRIER  ! 

"Billie"  is  looking  for  a  new  home.  He  is  sixteen  months 
old,  a  grand  good  “pal"  and  guard,  is  perfectly  house-broken, 
quiet  and  well  mannered  around  the  home,  is  registered  with 
the  American  Kennel  Club;  his  breeding  is  of  the  best.  Is 
very  intelligent  and  affectionate,  will  be  devoted  to  his 
Master  or  Mistress  and  know  no  others.  Is  a  typical  “ter¬ 
rier"  from  the  word  “go".  His  price  is  $7  5,  and  he  is  worth 
every  bit  of  it. 

CONTROVERSEY  KENNELS 

Monroe,  Ct.  P.  0.  Sandy  Hook. 


HOME 

FOR 

DOGS 


AT  WOODSIDE,  LONG  ISLAND 

10  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  station, 
7th  Avenue  and  33rd  St.  Conducted  ex¬ 
clusively  for  boarders.  Established  20 
years.  Unsurpassed  for  pet  and  sporting 
dogs.  Acres  of  exercising  grounds  with 
secure  fencing.  Health,  Happiness  assured. 
No  sick  dogs  or  young  puppies  taken.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Highest  references. 

MRS.  W.  BATTS 

The  Kennels,  Woodside.  Long  Island  (near 
Woodside  Station)  .  Phone  93  Newtown 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS 

A  limited  offering  of  puppies  remarkable  for  breeding  and 
type  at  #75  and  up. 

Borzoi  of  Gilmorelands  will  never  be  ordinary,  in  price  or 
breeding.  Nor  will  the  supply  equal  the  demand. 

GILMORELANDS,  FREDONIA,  KANSAS 
Kennel  Division 


and  does  it 


mark!/  Black  Flag  Insect  Powder 

an  excellent  preparation  for 
,  freeing  dogs  and  pets  from  fleas. 

_  Black  Flag  is  quickly  applied  with 

a  powder  gun  and  when  worked  into  the  hair  means 
death  to  fleas.  The  powder  is  absolutely  harmless 
to  animals  and  people.  It  has  no  odor  and  is  of 

such  a  color  as  to  be  practically  unnoticeable  after  being  applied. 

Don’t  let  fleas  worry  your  pets.  Use  Black  Flag  and  let  the 
fleas  do  the  worrying. 

BLACK  FLAG,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

For  sale  everywhere  in  10c,  25c,  and  50c  sizes 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

LINE  B  R  E  D— T  RAP-NESTED 

Splendid  cherry  to  mahogany  rich  glowing  red,  thoroughbred,  hen  hatched,  free  range,  open-front  colony  house,  hardy  stock.  Scien¬ 
tifically  line  bred  away  from  broodiness  and  for  heaviest  winter  laying,  on  a  strictly  sanitary  plant.  Heaviest  laying  Reds  in  existence, 
laying  rates  211  to  281  eggs.  HATCHING  EGGS  from  magnificent,  large,  hardy,  glowing  red  hens,  not  pullets,  mated  to  splendid,  large, 
vigorous,  burning  red  males,  themselves  out  of  trap-nested  hens.  Fertile,  strong,  hatchable,  large,  unblemished  eggs,  gathered  hourly, 
shipped  daily,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  White  diarrhoea  absolutely  unknown.  FINE  BREEDING  COCKERELS,  early  hatched,  large, 
hardy,  vigorous  breeders,  great  stamina;  long  backs,  low  tails,  short  legs  well  spread;  brilliant  rich  glowing  red  and  out  of  trap-nested 
hens.  BREEDING  HENS,  pullets,  mated  trios  and  breeding  pens. 

We  ship  all  over  U.  S„  Canada,  and  abroad  as  far  as  Australia,  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  to  State  and  U.  S.  Institutions.  Courteous, 
straightforward  dealings.  Spring  egg  orders  now  booking.  Mating  booklet  and  prices  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  14,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


ANCHOR  POST 


Poultry  Run  Fences 

These  Modern  Fences  are  used  and 
endorsed  by  a  large  number  of  the  fore¬ 
most  poultry  raisers,  who  recognize  their 
marked  superiority  to  any  ordinary  form 
of  fence.  They  are  practically  indestruc¬ 
tible,  may  be  made  rat  and  vermin-proof, 
and  make  it  easier  to  keep  the  birds  in 
a  healthy  condition. 


Write  for  Catalog  H.  51  describing  them  in  detail 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway  New  York 

BOSTON — 79  Milk  Street;  PHILADELPHIA — Real  Estate 
Trust  Bldg.;  HARTFORD— 902  Main  Street;  CLEVELAND— 
Guardian  Bldg.;  ATLANTA — Empire  Bldg. 


If  you  want  fertile  eggs  next 
Spring  buy  now 

We  offer  Silver,  Golden,  Ringneck,  Formosan,  Lady 
Amherst  China,  White,  Mongolian,  Reeves,  Swtnhoe, 
Versicolor,  Elliott,  Impeyan,  Soemmerring,  Man¬ 
churian  Eared,  Peacock,  Melanotus  and  Prince  of 
Wales  Quail.  Also  all  five  varieties  of  peafowl.  Wild 
Turkey,  Japanese  Silkies  and  Longtails,  Crane,  Swan, 
Mandarin,  Mallard,  Black,  Formosan  Teal  and  other 
varieties  of  duck.  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  and  R.  I. 
Reds.  Crested,  Ring  and  other  varieties  of  doves. 
Deer,  Jack  Rabbits.  Send  50  cents  in  stamps  for  color- 
type  catalogue.  _  „ 

CHILES  &  CO.  -  MT.  STERLING,  KY. 


YOUNG’S 

PORTABLE 

POULTRY  and 
PIGEON  HOUSES 

Cheaper  than  you  Can  build. 
Write  now  for  our  free  booklet 
showing  30  different  cuts.  We  tell  you  how  to 
raise  your  own  meat  and  eggs.  Write  today.  E.  C. 
YOUNG  CO.,  18  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


POULTRY  TRUTHS 


Tells  how  to  make  your 
chickens  pay.  The  U.S. 
Government  asks  that 
poultry  meat  be  substituted  for  red  meat.  How  many 
pounds  will  you  raise?  Get  this  hook,  it  tells  you  how. 
The  book,  and  a  full  year's  subscription  to  Everybody’s 
Poultry  Magazine,  America's  foremost  poultry  monthly, 
$1.00.  Trial.  3  mo.,  sub.  to  magazine  alone,  10  cts ;  3  years 
(36  numbers)  sub,.  $1.0  0.  Order  now.  EVERYBODY'S 
POULTRY  MAGAZINE  PUB.  CO..  Box  A-9,  Hanover.  Ta. 


This  new  fencing  system 
enables  you  to  make  any  size 
PrtDTA  RT  VW  yard  desired  and  move  it  to 
other  locations  at  will.  To 
erect  simply  push  legs  into  the 
ground. 

Substantially  constructed  from  IV2  inch  Diamond 
mesh  heavy  galvanized  wire  fabric  and  galvanized 
round  iron  frames  with  one  inch  galvanized  Hexagon 
Netting  along  the  bottom,  twelve  indies  high.  Strong 
and  durable  and  its  portable  feature  makes  it  readily 
adaptable  for  fencing  in  young  chicks  or  ducklings  as 
well  as  grown  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  etc.  Also  used 
to  advantage  for  enclosing  small  vegetable  garden 
plots,  dog  runways,  etc. 

Made  in  standard  size  sections  as  follows: 

PRICE  EACH  SECTION 

7  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  high . $3.75 

2  ft.  6  in.  long  by  5  ft.  high,  (gate)  ....  1.60 

8  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  high . 2.00 

6  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  high . 1-60 

Plus  10%  to  the  above  prices 
f.  0.  b.  Buffalo 

These  prices  are  effective  April  1st,  1918,  and  are  for  orders  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  sections  or  more.  Above  sizes  can  be  shipped  from  stock 
immediately.  Special  sizes  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Send  money 
order,  check.  New  York  Draft  or  currency  by  registered  mail  NOW.  Don't 
delay,  freight  conditions  are  bad  and  delay  in  ordering  may  disappoint 
you  in  delivery. 

Our  booklet  No.  67  HH  will  be  sent  upon  request  with  six  cents  to  cover 
postage.  A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  this  system.  Enlarged  View 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  COMPANY 

(Formerly  Scheeler’s  Sons)  475  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MOVE  YOUR  POULTRY  YARD  WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT 
IT  BY  USING  “BUFFALO”  PORTABLE  POULTRY  RUNWAYS. 


TRADE  MARA  REG  U  5  PAT  Of  f 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc. 

Naturalist 

‘Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary 
to  an  Ostrich 99 

Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer  in 
land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the  most 
extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc.,  Naturalist 

Box  H.  Darien,  Conn. 


Homestead  Silver  Campines 


First  Prize  Cock,  Palace 
Show,  1916 


The  Vigorous  Strain 

HOMESTEAD  —  The 
Word  that  DOMI¬ 
NATES  in  the  world 
of  Campines. 

Our  beautiful  new  cata¬ 
logue  will  give  you  full  de¬ 
scription  and  history  of 
this  remarkable  breed  of 
fowl.  Price,  15  cents. 

Homestead  Campine  Farms 

Box  H-G  Wayland,  Mass. 


Dog  Kennei 


No.  i  Poultry  House  Jor  200  hens— 5  units 


No.  3  Poultry  House  for  30  hens 


THE  Hodgson  way  is  the  ideal  way  to  house  your  poul¬ 
try  and  pet  stock.  Every  style  of  Hodgson  house  is 
designed  with  full  knowledge  of  requirements.  Poultry 
houses  are  made  of  red  cedar,  vermin-proofed.  ALL 
houses  are  sanitary,  storm-proof  and  well-ventilated. 
They  will  give  you  better  results  because  of  their  scien¬ 


tific  construction.  Hodgson  houses  are  shipped  in 
painted,  fitted  sections  which  can  be  Quickly  put  to¬ 
gether.  Send  for  completely  illustrated  catalog. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  326,  116  Washington  St.. 
Boston,  Mass.— 6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 
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House  &  Garden 


FARR’S 

Hardy  Plant 
Specialties 

For  Early  Spring  Planting 

In  my  comprehensive  col¬ 
lection  at  Wyomissing  may 
be  found  plants  suitable  for 
every  phase  of  gardening.  A 
few  of  these  are  here  noted — 
to  list  them  all  would  be  im¬ 
possible. 

Irises.  An  unusual  and  distinctive 
collection  including  many  novelties 
of  my  own  raising  (Awarded  the 
Panama-Pacific  Gold  Medal). 

Peonies.  The  most  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  herbaceous  and  tree  Peonies 
in  the  world. 

Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Trollius,  Long  Spurred  Aqui- 
legia,  Hardy  Asters,  New  Astilbe, 
Roses,  Dahlias. 

New  Japanese  and  Asiatic  Shrubs. 

New  cotoneasters,  enkianthus,  ber- 
beris,  flowering  cherries,  corylopsis, 
etc. 

Lilacs,  Philadelphus,  and  Deutzias. 

A  complete  collection  of  Lemoine’s 
new  creation. 

Dwarf  Evergreens.  Rare  specimens 
for  formal  gardens,  lawn  groups  and 
rock  garden  plantings. 

A  complete  list  of  my  collection 
of  Hardy  Plants  and  Shrubs  will 
be  found  in 

FARR’S  HARDY  PLANT 
SPECIALTIES 

(Sixth  Edition)  112  pages  of  text, 
30  full-page  illustrations  ( 13  in 
color).  Most  well-informed  gar¬ 
deners  have  a  copy,  but  if  you 
have  not  received  it,  or  it  has 
been  mislaid,  a  duplicate  will  be 
sent  promptly  on  request. 
BERTRAND  H.  FARR 
Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

106  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


Landscape  Engineering 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
for 

CITY  HOMES,  COUNTRY  HOMES. 
ESTATES.  FARMS 

r.lpn  Rrryfbpr*  CLENWOOD 

vjien  Droiners,  nurseries 

Est.  1866  1935  MAIN  ST..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Best  Nursery  Stock  Ever  Grown 

Evergreens,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs.  Hedge  Plants,  Vines,  Roses, 
Hardy  Perennials. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Booklet  on 
"Home  Grounds". 

The  STEPHEN  HOYTS’  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Tel.  333  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


— LATE  PLANTING — 

If  you  wish  to  plant  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  after  the  Southern  Nurseries 

have  finished  shipping,  send  to  Vermont  and 
get  plants  and  bulbs.  We  send  out  plants 
until  June  first. 

Ask  for  Horsford’s  Catalogue  J 

Frederick  H.  Horsford,  Charlotte,  Vermont 


.  -  rn  U  -  "  -  ) 

DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 
Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES  I 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  B,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  | 


FREE  TO  GARDEN  LOVERS 

Wagner’s  Catalog  No.  09  of  Roses.  Plants 
Trees,  Slirubs,  etc.,  will  solve  your  garden 
problem  anti  save  you  money.  Write  today 

Wagner  Nurseries,  Box  969,  Sidney  6 


„  polio 

JL  Roofing  Products 


Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 

Apollo- Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  unex¬ 
celled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Spouting  and  all  ex¬ 
posed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  forthe  Keystone  added  to  brand. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  superior 
for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for ‘‘Better  Buildings’*  booklet. 

.  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


- IRISES - 

There  is  no  better  time  to  plant  the  Ger¬ 
man  Irises  than  just  as  they  finish  bloom¬ 
ing.  Send  now  for  list  and  prices  for  May 
and  June  delivery. 

Fine  varieties.  Low  prices, 
which  include  delivery. 

ORONOGO  FLOWER  GARDENS, 
Carthage,  Mo. 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass-Cutter  on  Earth 
Cuts  a  Swath  86  Inches  Wide 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the  waves. 
One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the  second  skimming 
a  level  and  the  third  paring  a  hollow. 


Drawn  by  one  horse,  and 

operated  by  one  man,  the 

TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow 
more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best  motor  mower  ever  made, 
cut  it  better,  and  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse,  and 

operated  by  one  man,  it  will 

mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 


any  three  ordinary  horse- 
drawn  mowers  with  three 
horses  and  three  men.  (We 
guarantee  this.) 

Does  not  smash  the  grass  to 
earth  and  plaster  it  in  the  mud 
in  springtime,  nor  crush  out 
its  life  between  hot  rollers  and 
hard,  hot  ground  in  summer, 
as  does  the  motor  mower. 


The  Public  is  warned  ml  to  purchase  mowers  infringing 
the  Townsend  Patent  No.  1,209,519.  Dec.  19th,  1916 

Send  for  catalog  illustrating  all  types  of  Townsend  Lawn  Mowers 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO.,  SlTl 


ROSES 

are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots. 
67  years’  experience.  Satisfaction  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Our  instruc¬ 
tive  book,  Dlnffee  “Ouide  to  Rose 
Culture,”  describes  over  1000  varieties 
of  roses  and  other  flowers  and  how  to 
grow  them.  It’s  free.  Send  today. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 
Box  574,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


A  Group  of  Gladioli 
Makes  a  “Glad”  Garden 

There  is  a  charm  about  Gladioli  not  found  in  other 
flowers.  The  long  spikes  of  slowly  unfolding  blooms 
are  a  never-failing  delight. 

This  “Garden  Collection”  of  33  choice  varieties 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  have  a  “Glad” 
garden  this  year. 

8  America.  Lavender-pink. 

(i  Augusta.  White;  blue  anthers. 

6  Faust.  Deep  velvety  crimson. 

5  Nezinscott.  Bright  scarlet. 

5  Shawnee.  Dark  maroon. 

3  Sunrise.  New  striking  canary-yellow. 

33  Bulbs  Postpaid  $2 

My  1918  Gladiolus  catalogue  shows  many  varieties  in  nat- 
.d  ural  colors  and  tells  more  about  the  “Glad"  flowers.  Send 
for  a  copy — it  is  free. 

JELLE  ROOS,  Box  L,  Milton,  Mass. 


FREE  Book  on  Birds 

and  Bird  Houses 

Write  for 
your  copy 
today.  An 
early  reply 
will  receive  a 
b  e  a  u  t  i  - 
fully  colored 
b  i  r  a  picture 
suitable  for 
framing 
FREE. 

Song  birds 
save  millions 
of  bushels  of 
grain,  fruit 
and  vegetables 
every  year. 
They  destroy 
the  insects 
that  attack  all 
kinds  of  crops. 
A  colony  of  Purple  Martins,  sought  after  by 
bird  lovers,  will  clear  your  shrubs,  trees  and 
grounds  of  mosquitoes.  The  house  illustrated 
never  fails  to  get  the  Martins.  Furnish  the 
birds  safe  homes  in  which  to  raise  their  young 
and  they  will  return  to  your  gardens  year  after 
year  to  gladden  your  heart  with  their  beauty 
and  song. 

My  Bird  Book  describes  just  the  right  kind  of  a 

Dodson  Bird  House 


56-  Room  Colonial  Martin  House 


for  every  kind  of  bird.  No  grounds  are  quite 
complete  without  the  song  birds.  You  can 
attract  the  very  bird  you  want  to  your  home 
grounds  by  simply  putting  up  the  right  kind  of 
Dodson  House. 

Learn  how  to  attract  the  song  birds  from  my 
Free  Book. 


II IN rrli  H  IMIIIMIN  J  resifient'  American 
JUDEA  n  n.  OUUOU1I  Audubon  Association 

731  Harrison  Avenue,  Kankakee,  III. 


Dodson’s  Sparrow  Trap,  the  only  real  commer¬ 
cial  trap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community  of 
these  grain  eating,  quarrelsome  pests.  Price  $6 


AMERICAN- 
GROWN  TREES 

OUR  stocks  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  are 
not  curtailed  by  the  stoppage 
of  foreign  shipments.  We 
sell  Andorra-grown. 

Catalog  on  request. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 

Box  120,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pliila.,  Penna. 


Where  ROSES  Bloom 
- Life’s  Cares  Fade - 

Rest  and  relaxation,  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  are  found  in  a  garden  of  Roses. 
Our  catalogue  will  Help  you  select  the 
desirable  kinds ;  write  today  for  a  copy. 

Cromwell  Gardens 

A.  N.  Pierson, Inc.,  Box  1 4  .Cromwell,  Conn. 


Everything  in  Flower  Seeds 

The  best  Annuals  and  Peren¬ 
nials,  Bulbs,  Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Iris,  Peonies,  etc.  Catalog  free. 

THE  WING  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  127  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


Irises,  Peonies,  Hardy  Plants, 
Japanese  Garden  Specialties 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  1917-18  Catalogue 
Over  600  fine  varieties  of  I  rises 

n  •  r  C'  J  1970  Montreal  Ave. 

Rainbow  Gardens  st.  Paul,  Minn. 


GERANIUMS  4  D$°1z0oOR 

"Our  Dollar  Offer."  For  One  Dollar  we  will 
send  to  your  address,  packed  to  reach  you  in 
good  condition,  4  dozen  Goranium  Plants,  1 
dozen  each  of  the  4  best  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Colors,  dark  red,  bright  red,  salmon 
pink  and  pure  white,  or  you  may  have  your 
choice  of  color,  all  dark  red  if  desired.  These 
arc  strong  young  plants’,  6  to  S  inches  high, 
well  rooted  and  will  be  found  very  satisfactory. 
They  will  grow  very  rapidly  and  make  an 
abundance  of  flowers  this  summer.  We  espe¬ 
cially  recommend  these  plants  to  those  who 
take  in  their  plants  in  the  fall  for  winter  cul¬ 
ture,  as  they  will  be  right  in  their  prime  at 
that  time.  This  has  proved  to  be  our  most 
popular  offer,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  greatly 
increased  demand  we  are  haring  for  them.  We 
will  prepay  the  express  charges  for  25c  addi¬ 
tional.  ('ultural  directions  with  each  order. 

The  W.  T.  BUCKLEY  CO.,  Springfield.  ML 
Exclusive  Geranium  Growers 


May,  1918 
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You  could 

d  i  p  this  / 
house//! 


Renew  and  decorate  masonry  ex- 
teriors — stucco,  concrete,  or  brick  jg| 
— with  the  liquid  cement-coating.  Jp 
Trus-Con  Stone-Tex.  Formulated 
specifically  for  masonry  surfaces; 
becomes  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
wall,  sealing  all  pores  and  filling 
hair-cracks.  Unlike  paints,  it 
dampproofs  as  well  as  beautifies. 
Therefore,  cannot  chip,  flake  or 
peel  off. 

Furnished  in'  many  pleasing  colors. 
Applied  to  new  or  old  walls.  One  of  the  $ 
famous  Trus-Con  waterproofing  and 
dampproofing  products — sufficient  assur¬ 
ance  of  quality. 

If  your  brick,  stucco,  or  ceirent  build¬ 
ing  is  disfigured,  or  damp  and  unsani¬ 
tary,  use  Stone-Tex.  YVrite  »c.r  full 
information,  telling  your  needs. 


We  specialize  in  unusual  paint, 
requirements.  Write  for  advice 


The  Trus-Con  Laboratories 
115  Trus-Con  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Renew  Masonry  Walls  With 

Stone iex 


miimiimimimiiimiimiiimmiimmimimiiimiiiiiimiimmmmiimiiiu 


[Beautiful  Andirons! 


Gas  Logs 
Screens 
Fire  Tools 
Dampers 


Basket  Grates 
Fenders 
Coal  Hods 
Wood  Holders 


1  ASK  FOR  CATALOG— Free  | 

WE  PREPAY  FREIGHT 

|  Select  from  our  unlimited  assortment  | 
E  of  brand  new,  unsoiled,  up-to-date,  E 
=  perfect  goods.  = 

|  ASK  YOUR  BANK,  DUN  or  BRADSTREET  | 

|  SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.  Established  1883  E 

334  So.  17th  St..  Omaha,  Neb.  | 

i m 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II n 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ! i n II i ii 1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1~ 


NEEDFUL 

Aside  from  the  advantages  of  operating 
your  outside  shutters  from  inside  your 
room  without  raising  window,  screen  or 
curtain,  the 

MALLORY  SHUTTER  WORKER 

Operated  from  the  Inside 

automatically  locks  the  shutters  in  any 
position  ;  cannot  he  opened  by  burglars ; 
easily  removed  to  clean  or  paint. 

Easy  to  operate  in  winds  or  storms.  Won’t 
slam  or  get  out  of  order.  Thousands  in  use- 
endorsed  by  architects.  Easily  put  on  any  land 
ot  old  or  new  dwelling;  cost  small. 

Outside  shutters  made  a  comfort  and  pleasure. 
Drop  us  a  Postal  at  once  for  full  information. 

MALLORY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
255  Main  St.  Flemington,  N.  J. 


AEOWAY 

PoTtery 


GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Bird  Baths,  Fonts,  Sun- 
Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Flower  Vases,  Boxes  and 
other  beautiful  and  use¬ 
ful  pieces  of  Garden  and 
Home  Decorations  are 
r  made  in  our  Everlasting 

"  Stony  Gray  Terra  Cotta. 


Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Galloway  Terra  GdTTa  Cb. 

3218  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Doors  Immune  to  Weather  Changes 

MORGAN  DOORS  don’t  swell  and  shrink  with  weather 
changes.  They  are  built  to  “hold  their  place.” 

All  door  annoyances  are  eliminated  by  the  All-White-Pine 
Core,  the  patented  Wedge-Dowel  Construction,  and  the  extra¬ 
thick  veneers  (carefully  selected  for  beauty  of  grain). 

Your  guide  to  perfect  door  service  is  the  trade  mark, 


on  the  top  rail  of  the  door.  Every  Morgan  Door  is  guaranteed 
to  give  complete  satisfaction. 

Suggestions  for  Beautifying  the  Home 

“Adding  Distinction  to  the  Home”  gives  you  many  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improving  the  present  home. 

“The  Door  Beautiful”  is  full  of  ideas  on  doors,  interior 
trim  and  interior  decoration  for  prospective  builders. 

Send  for  cither,  or  both  booklets. 


Morgan  Sash  &  Door  Company 

Dept.  24,  Chicago 

Morgan  Millwork  Co.,  Baltimore  Morgan  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

Sold  by  dealers  who  do  not  substitute 


This 


Article  cannot 
be  appreciated 
until  seen 


GREAT  SPACE  SAVER 


TABLE  2-in-l  13^1 
D 


It  works  instantly. 
It  is  roomy,  com¬ 
fortable,  sani¬ 
tary,  all  that  a 
bed  should  be. 
We  make  it  in  all 
sizes  and  all  fin¬ 
ishes  or  to  your 
order.  If  you 
cannot  call,  write 
for  our  circular. 
Come  direct  to 
the  factory. 


NEW  YORK  TABLE  BED  CO. 

‘Phone  Mad.  Sq.  2390 

333  East  26th  Street 


MOTT 


ATHROOM  BOOK® 

38  Pages.  Shows  22  Model  Bathrooms.  ® 
Sent  for  4c 

heJ. L.MottIron Works, Trenton, N.J. 

!■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


When  You  Build 

please  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 

WHITE  PINE 

Send  for  our  free  booklet 

“  White  Pine  in  Home  Buildino ” 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU 
1719  Merchants’  Bank  Building 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
THOSE  WHO  ARE  INTERESTED 


Residencvof  V.  1).  MacDougall .  Esq. ,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  \ 

IRON  FENCE  AND  EN¬ 
TRANCE  GATES  OF  ALL 
DESIGNS  AND  FOR  ALL 
PURPOSES. 


The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

The  World* 8  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Builders 

766  Stewart  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WRITE  FOR  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 


Garden  Insurance 


In  Knowing 
WHEN, 
WHERE 
and 

WHAT 
You  Planted. 


Labels  are  the  “systematizers” 
that  help  you  keep  track  of 
your  Garden,  and  here  you  have 
a  complete  assortment  of  more 
than  300  GARDEN  LABELS 
from  the  little  3k2-inch  copper- 
wired  one  for  marking  individ¬ 
ual  trees,  shrubs  or  plants,  to 
the  big  12-inch  Label  for  mark¬ 
ing  Garden  rows,  —  indeed,  a 
Label  for  every  purpose  and 
two  marking  pencils. 

Also  you  must  have  straight  rows  in 
the  Garden  for  straight  rows  grow  better, 
look  better,  and  “work”  easier  with  the 
gain  in  space  that  comes  with  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement.  So  in  this  same  box  yon  will 
find  coiled  ioo  feet  of  the  VERY  BEST 
BRAIDED  COTTON  GARDEN  LINE. 

The  LABELS,  GARDEN  LINE  and 
PENCILS  are  very  substantially  and  at¬ 
tractively  packed  in  -a  hardwood  box. 

A  MOST  ACCEPTABLE,  USEFUL 
AND  UNIQUE  GIFT. 

The  Price  is  $3.75:  All  Delivery  Charges  Paid. 
C.  H.  GORDINIER  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SUN  DIALS 

REAL  BRONZE  COLONIAL  DESIGNS 
from  $3.50  Up 

Also  full  line  of  Bird 
Fountains  and  other 
garden  requisites. 

Manufactured  by 

The  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 

71  Portland  SI..  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog 


Smokyf 
Fireplaces 


No  payment  accepted 
unless  successful . 


Made  to 
Draw 


Also  expert  ser¬ 
vice  on  general 
chimney  work. 


FREDERICK  N.  WHITLEY.  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
219  FultonSt. , Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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The 

Only  Shade 
Made  With  a 
Ventilator. 
Easily  Hung 
in  Five 
Minutes 
With  New 
Self-Hanging 
Device  __ 


New  Self-Hanging  Vudor  Ventilating  Porch  Shades 

give  you  protection  from  the  sun  and  also  seclusion, 
and  the  Ventilator  woven  in  the  top  of  each  shade 
automatically  clears  the  porch  of  impure  hot  air. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  many  other  good  things  built  into  VUDOR  Porch 
Shades  exclusively,  6end  you  illustrations  in  color,  and  name  of  dealer. 
Hough  Shade  Corporation,  261  Mill  Street,  Janesville,  Wis. 


ORIGINATORS 
of  smart  designs  in 

WILLOW  FURNITURE 

suitable  for  all-year  use.  Only  finest 
imported  willow  used — now  very  rare. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

MINNET  &  CO. 

Lexington  Ave.,  bet.  40th  &  41st  Sts. 

New  York  City 


J.  R.  BREMNER 
COMPANY 


|  Interiors 

and 

|  Furnishings 

|  Illustrated  Booklets 
1  on  Request. 


680-686  Madison  Ave. 

at  Sixty  -  second  Street 

NEW  YORK 


G  IA  B  PEARL  is  made  in  two  weights — regular  and  extra  heavy 
The  best  hardware  dealer  in  your  city  sells  “PEARL” 


T3he  lEhrich  (Balleries 

paintings  hg 
“©lb  Rasters” 

707  Fifth  Avenue  at  55th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


MissGheen,  inc. 

‘ Decorator 

749  Rush  St.  27  W.  46th  St. 
Chicago  New  York 


VC e  Screened  W ith  PEARL  W ire  Cloth" 


3  West  56th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


SLEEPING  PORCH 
AND  DINING  PORCH 

demand  outswung  CASE¬ 
MENTS  for  summer  com¬ 
fort.  If  you  can’t  build 
that  new  house,  add  a 
porch  to  the  old  and  make 
your  casements  a  joy  with 
our  C-H  adjusters. 

A  postal  brings  our  booklet. 

Casement  Hardware  Co. 

I  So.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago 


“We  bought  G  &  B  PEARL  Wire  Cloth  because  we  were  tired  of 

painting,  repairing  and  replacing  screens.  From  talking  to  users  we  learned  that  it  was  the 
most  satisfactory  screen  material  on  the  market — as  near  rust-proof  as  metal  can  be  made 
moderate  in  price — handsome  in  appearance  and  long  in  wearing.  And  the  result  of  our 
own  experience  shows  that  we  made  no  mistake  in  choosing  ‘PEARL’.’ 


Thousands  and  thousands  of  consumers  all  over  America  have  that 

identical  story  to  tell  about  G  &  B  PEARL  Wire  Cloth.  Its  meshes  are  smooth  don  t  hold 
or  catch  dust,  dirt  or  germs  and  repel  rust  because  they  are  proofed  with  a  secret  metallic 
coating,  the  process  of  which  is  exclusive  with  Gilbert  &  Bennett. 


And  screen  materials  that  are  offered  as  “the-same-thing”  cant  be 

“just-as-good”  simply  because  no  other  maker  has  been  able  to  duplicate  this  wonderful 
G  &  B  Product.  Look  for  two  copper  wires  in  the  selvage  and  a  Round  Tag  on  the  roll 
and  you’ll  be  sure  of  the  genuine  article.  It’s  worth  insisting  on. 


Call  on  our  local  dealer  or  write  direct  for  samples  and  liter¬ 
ature  if  you  re  interested  in  screen  material.  Address  Dept.  G. 


The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York  Georgetown,  Conn.  Chicago  Kansas  City 


g.  jf.  JNber  &  Co. 

13  Casft  40tf)  ibt.,  i?eto  i>ork 


FURNITURE 


and  ARTISTIC  Decorative  Objects  for  home 
furnishing.  Special  sketches  and  estimates  for 
which  we  make  no  charge — send  for  booklet. 


One.  of  a  pair  of  Italian 
Encoignures.  Eighteenth  Century 


Satinover  Galleries 

Importers  of 

Selected  Old  Masters 


Sleep  and  rest  in  the  open  air  will  do  much  to  make  up  for  the  short 
vacations  made  necessary  this  year  by  war  conditions 
We  have  designed  a  McHucHwillow  Couch  with  Draught  Screenhead 
for  your  sleeping  porch — Come  in  and  see  it. 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  &  SON 


The  HOUSE  of  the  UNUSUAL 


9  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW'YORR 


j  Old  Empire  brass  fender 

imtiiiii 

Old  F  rench  secretary 
book  case;  small 

iniiiiiti 

Pair  of  old  Adam  mirrors 

iimuiia 

-  Old  Italian  gaming  table 

! 


8824-1.  Garden  Basket  (14L^xllx4  ins.) 
$12.00  complete 

Flower  Gathering 
and  Garden  Baskets 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in 
Keystone  R  Brand  of 

Fine  Leather  Goods 


TRADE 


C.  F.  Rumpp  &  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA 

Established  1850 


5035K.  Flower  Gathering  Basket  (20x1 1x4  ins.) 
$8.00  complete 

3 _ G 


Indian  Baskets 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  of 
Baskets  that  I  buy  direct  from  Indians 

F.  M.  GILHAM 

Highland  Springs  Lake  County,  California 

Wholesale  &  Retail 


FURNISHING^  DECORATING 
CONVENTIONAL  or  ORIGINAL  STYLE 

Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

BOWDOIN  &  MANLEY 

18  WEST  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Flint’s  Fine  Furniture 
0R1ENTALRUGS &DECORATIONS 

FLINT  &  HORNER  CO.,  Inc. 

20-26  WEST  36th  ST. 


§1  Modern  Interiors 

II  \  NEW  booklet  has  been  prepared  called 
=  |  l\  "Modern  Interiors.”  It  is  an  au- 
=  |  XXthentic  guide  lor  the  selection  of  fur- 
=  |  niture  and  decorations  of  the  better  sort. 
=  1  And.  too,  it  tells  about  Colby  service.  It 
=  1  will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Send  for 
=  |  it  now. 

|  j  John  A.  Colby  &  Son  Depl.  55  Chicago,  111. 


3iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimmiiiimmiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiii; 

What  Makes  a  Home? 

Our  little  Book 
HOME  and  the 
FIREPLACE 

gives  a  full  explanation 

Why  the  Fireplace 
Is  Important 

is  delightfully  inter¬ 
esting  and  of  Intense 
Value.  A  copy  Free 
on  request. 

COLONIAL 

Colonial  Way  F  Ire  -  fIREPLACE  COMPANY 

for  the  Fireplace”  4613  W.  I2th  ST.,  CHICAGO 


May,  1918 
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Ybu  Can  Afford 
Electric  light 


You  can  now  afford  to  have  a 
private  electric  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  with  all  the  comfort  and 
convenience  it  brings.  The 

(§KEWane6® 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

is  your  electric  lighting  sys 
tern  because  it  is  not  only  of 
low  first  cost,  but  of  lowest 
maintenance  cost.  Not  an  ex¬ 
periment,  its  six  years’  per¬ 
formance  for  hundreds  of 
users  is  your  guarantee.  Made 
in  28  different  types  and  sizes 
to  meet  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  Simple  to  install, 
easier  yet  to  operate.  The 
Kewanee  Engine  makes  it 
possible  to  have  either  power 
from  storage  batteries  or  di¬ 
rect  from  the  engine. 
Kewanee  Water  Supply  Sys¬ 
tems  give  running  water  un¬ 
der  strong  pressure  in  every 
part  of  house  and  grounds; 
easy  to  operate  and  to  main¬ 
tain. 

Write  for  Kewanee  Bulletins  on  Elec¬ 
tric  Lighting,  Running  Water  and 
Sewage  Disposal  Systems. 


KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

( Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.) 

401  Franklin  Street  Kewanee,  III. 


ANTIQUES 

Salt  glaze  tureen  andfplates,  Georgian  glass 
comports,  silver  resist  lustre  teaset.  Queen 
Anne  and  Georgian  needlework.  From  Spain, 
crystal  hanging  lamp  with  prisms,  bronze  and 
alabaster  candelabra  with  prisms,  old  filet 
bedspread  (1750).  Rare  old  lace  wedding 
veil.  Old  Sheffield  coffee  urn.  Mahogany  four 
poster  $100-$225.  Clawfoot  sofa,  walnut  high¬ 
boy,  Spanish  foot  walnut  dropleaf  table. 
Clawfoot  dressing  table,  mirrors,  bureaus. 
Grandfather's  clock.  Mahogany  desk,  claw 
feet,  sunburst  door.  Pair  handsomely  carved 
clawfoot  dining  tables,  sideboard  to  match. 
Large  English  gilt  mirror.  Painted  furniture. 
Cherry  and  maple  four  posters.  Heppel white 
inlaid  dressing  table  and  card  tables.  Chinese 
embroidery. 

BOX  694,  NARBERTH,  PA. 


Quick  Work — No  Waste 

It's  no  trouble  at  all  to 
keep  your  garden  crops 
free  from  bugs  and 
blights  if  you  have  one 
of  our  handy  No.  1 
knapsack  Sprayers. 

Operates  by  compressed 
air.  You  have  only  to 
guide  the  nozzle  and  the 


docs  the  rest.  An  automatic 
shut-off  prevents  all  dripping — 
saves  expensive  solution.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  patented  non-clog 
nozzle.  From  early  Spring  till 
late  Fall,  you'll  find  many  uses 
for  the  Auto-Spray.  Our  Catalog 
describes  4  0  styles  of  Auto- 
Spray  outfits — hand  and  trac¬ 
tion.  And  our  Spraying  Guide 
tells  just  when  and  how  to  spray 
for  best  results.  Both  are  free. 
Write  today. 

“You  must  spray  to  make 
crops  pay” 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

851  Maple  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MM 

mt 


"You  said :  ‘Have  this  mantel  refinished  I' — but  the  cost  seemed  too  much. 
Then  I  recalled  how  Helen  made  grandfather's  old  arm-chair  so  bright  and 


beautiful  with 


"So  I  tried  it  here.  See ! — dullness  and  smokiness  are  all  gone.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  oak  again  shines  like  new! 

"Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  clean  and  polish  all  the  furniture.  This  50c  bottle 
will  do  the  whole  job — saving  $50.00  in  refinishing.  It  isn’t  a  bit  oilv— it 
cleans  so  beautifully— it’s  ’way  ahead  of  anything  else.” 

Learn  to  conserve  with  LIQUID  VENEER.  Send  for  free  Booklet. 

"The  Proper  Care  of  Your  Furniture,”  revealing  secrets  of  furniture 
beauty  and  explaining  the  cause  and  cure  of  furniture  ills.  Write  NOW. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY  388  Ellicott  St., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

Canada — Bridgeburg,  Ont.  S.  A. 


So  Simple  a  Child  Can 
Operate  It 

Is  This  Crop-Doubling 
Drought-Protecting 
Sprinkling  Line 

/\LL  there  is  to  “operating” 
the  Skinner  Sprinkling  Line 
is  to  turn  it  on  and  turn  it 
off,  and  occasionally  change  the 
direction  of  the  sprays. 

It  will  make  your  garden  practically 
“water  itself".  Will  relieve  you  once 
and  for  all  of  all  the  drudgery  of 
hose-lugging. 

Will  give  you  a  chance  to  devote 
your  "extra  hour  of  daylight"  to  more 
pleasurable  or  profitable  pursuits. 

The  Skinner  Sprinkling  Line  will 
enable  you  to  get  twice  the  crops  from 
the  same  garden  plot. 

It  will  religiously  guard  those  crops 
from  failure. 

It  spells  Conservation — of  land,  of 
time  and  of  production. 

As  a  starter,  send  $18.75  for  a  50 
ft.  Sectional  and  Movable  Garden 
Sprinkling  Line.  Waters  2,500  square 
feet.  $36.25  for  a  100  ft.  line.  Other 
lengths  in  proportion.  We  build  them 
to  fit  your  garden. 

Booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 

231  Water  Street  TROY,  OHIO 


ED 


Planning  to  Build? 

Then  Get  This  Valuable 
Country  House  Number 
FREE 

Fifty  or  more  recent  Country 
Houses  —  the  work  of  leading 
architects  throughout  the  country 
— are  illustrated  in  the  October, 
1917,  Number  of  The  Architec¬ 
tural  Record — more  than  100  illus¬ 
trations  and  floor  plans,  showing 
houses  of  all  sizes  and  styles. 

From  this  number  you  are  sure  to  get  ideas  and  suggestions 
which  will  help  you  to  determine  the  best  type  of  house  to 
be  erected;  the  most  convenient  arrangement  of  rooms;  the 
most  desirable  materials,  furnishings  and  conveniences. 

Each  month  The  Architectural  Record  presents  a  careful  selection 
of  the  best  current  work  in  the  various  types  of  buildings — with 
an  average  of  100  or  more  illustrations ;  while  in  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  are  described  the  latest  and  best  building  materials,  as  well  as 
the  furnishings  and  specialties  which  add  so  much  of  comfort, 
convenience  and  value. 


Special  Offer 


f  This  valuable  Country  House  Number  will  be  sent 
free — also  the  March  and  April,  1918,  issues — if 
you  subscribe  now  to  start  May,  1918.  You  will 
thus  receive  15  attractive  numbers  for  only  £3.00 
— the  regular  yearly  price. 


To  accept  this  offer ,  please  mail  the  coupon  promptly. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  H.  G.  5-18 
Send  me  free  your  October  Country  House  Number,  and  the  issues  of  March  and 
April,  1918,  and  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  starting  May,  1918.  for  which 
find  $ 3.00  herewith.  (Add  60  cents  for  Canada,  $1.00  for  Foreign.) 

Name  . 

Address  . 


1 1  serves  your  home  and  saves  your  time— That  is  Practical  Economy 


Large  Broad  Wide  Table  Top — 

Removable  Glass  Service  Tray — 

Double  Drawer — Double  Handles 
—  Large  Deep  Undershelves  — 

“Scientifically  Silent"  Rubber  Tired  Swivel  Wheels. 
A  high  grade  piece  of  furniture  surpassing  anything 
yet  attempted  for  GENERAL  UTILITY,  ease  of 
action,  and  absolute  noiselessness.  Write  NOW 
for  a  Descriptive  Pamphlet  and  Dealer’s  Name 

COMBINATION  PRODUCTS  CO.,  95 Tower  Bldg.,  Chicago'.  III. 


Beautify  Furniture 

PROTECT  FLOORS  and 
Floor  Coverings  from  injury 
by  using 

Glass  Onward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 

In  place  of  Castors. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  sup¬ 
ply  you  write  us 

ONWARD  MFC.  CO. 

Menasha.  Wis. 
Kitchener.  Ont. 


Heat 

Control 

THIS  device  revolutionizes  heat¬ 
ing  plant  attention.  Maintains 
exactly  the  degree  you  desire 
day  and  night — saves  fuel  and  many 
steps — a  marvel  of  convenience. 

<P*)bftfi/A/EAPOL  /S' 

Sri  Hear  regulator 

is  entirely  automatic  at  all  times. 

Works  perfectly  with  any  kind  of  heat¬ 
ing  plant  burning  coal  or  gas.  Sold  by 
the  heating  trade  everywhere.  Guaran¬ 
teed  satisfactory.  Write  for  booklet. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

2790  Fourth  Av.So..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Consider  the  Privilege  of  Your  Liberty 
to  Buy  Liberty  Bonds 


IN  the  rush  and  rant  of  things,  we  some¬ 
times  lose  sight  of  the  vital  direct  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  the  ringing  words  of  Patrick  Henry. 

Both  sought  liberty. 

One,  the  liberty  of  individual  thought. 

The  other,  the  liberty  of  an  individual  nation. 
Both  menaced  their  lives — and  gave  their  all. 
Because  of  them,  we  are. 

Their  liberty,  secured  by  heroic  privations. 


and  baptized  in  the  blood  of  wars;  is  our  liberty 
in  its  wondrous  expansiveness. 

They  gave  their  all. 

You  and  I,  in  this  present  conflict  for  liberty, 
are  asked  to  give  only  our  bit.  No,  not  give  it; 
but  share  it. 

With  the  echo  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  prayers 
in  our  ears;  and  the  ring  of  Patrick  Henry’s 
words  reverberating  the  world  over;  are  there 
any  of  us  who  will  not  eagerly  share  the  t  rivi- 
lege  of  Liberty  in  freely  buying  Liberty  Bonds 
to  insure  Libertv  to  all? 


II 1  H 

I  I 
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YOUR  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN 


THE  English  do  this  much  better  than 
we — this  living  in  a  garden,  but  we  are 
learning  how — learning  how  to  plant  and 
furnish  it  so  that  most  of  our  idle  hours  can 
be  passed  close  to  the  soil  and  within  reach 
of  flowers.  First  this  presupposes  that  you 
have  a  garden;  then  it  presupposes  that  you 
love  a  garden  enough  to  want  to  live  in  it. 
After  that  it  means  chairs  and  seats  and 
striped  awnings  and  tea  tables  beneath  the 
trees  and  soft  pillows  out  in  sunny  spots. 
The  garden  furnishing  number  is  about  those 
things.  Those  and  a  lot  of  o^her  things. 

Grace  Tabor  writes  of  ros  — a  perennial 
subject  of  interest  and  enjoyment.  Elizabeth 
Leonard  Strang,  another  well-known  land¬ 
scape  architect,  writes  of  making  an  orange 
and  gray  garden.  Robert  Lemmon  talks  about 
clipped  privet  and  yew  hedges,  which  are  so 
requisite  if  one  would  live  out  of  doors  in 
privacy.  Beside  these  three  are  considered  city 
backyard  gardens,  the  war  garden  for  next 
winter  (looking  ahead  to  1919  already!)  and 
the  June  work  in  the  vegetable  trenches  where 
you  are  helping  to  win  the  war  over  here. 


As  a  fillip  to  the  taste  comes  a  page  of  garden 
lamps  and  wellheads,  and,  of  course,  pages 
of  the  newest  garden  furniture.  _ 

There  are  two  houses  in  this  issue.  One  is 
a  shingled  seashore  cottage  set  on  a  high  bluff, 
a  house  of  comfortable  interiors.  The  other 
is  a  little  country  house  in  stone  designed  by 
Grosvenor  Atterbury.  Only  two  houses  this 
month  because  the  next  issue — July — is  the 
Small  House  Number,  when  there  will  be 
houses  galore — houses  in  stone  and  brick  and 
stucco,  cottages  and  bungalows  and  little 
homes  for  the  suburbs  and  country.  But  these 
two  are  good  examples  of  work  by  well-known 
architects. 

For  the  interior  of  the  house  there  are 
mirrors  and  a  page  of  color  schemes,  a  re¬ 
markably  beautiful  apartment,  a  house  in 
Chicago,  the  studio  of  Alma  Gluck  and  the 
Little  Portfolio  of  Good  Interiors.  There  are 
other  smaller  contributions,  but  space  permits 
mention  of  only  the  head  liners.  These  com¬ 
bine  into  an  issue  of  great  diversity  of  in¬ 
terest,  a  June  number  that  will  exceed  in 
practical  suggestions  any  that  have  gone  before. 


One  of  the  landscaping  pictures 
in  the  June  number  shows 
Lombardy  poplars  well  used. 
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A  GLACIAL  GORGE  ROCK  GARDEN 


Thirteen  months  before  this  photograph  was  taken  the  spot  was  a  glacial  morain — a  bare  field  with 
many  fine  boulders  scattered  about.  With  a  fine  discernment  for  the  natural  beauty  of  rocks 
and  water,  the  designer  laid  out  this  lily  pond  at  one  end  and  built  up  a  cave  of  the  winds  where 
the  breezes  blow  dancing  wraiths  of  myriad  colored  misty  spray.  Rock  plants  are  tucked  away  be- 
tcveen  boulders.  From  this  pool  the  channel  leads  to  two  others,  accorded  a  similar  treatment 
The  garden  is  on  the  estate  of  George  P.  Mellick,  Esq.,  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  The  landscape  archi¬ 
tect  was  C.  W.  Maredydd  Harrison 
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THE  TERRACE  as  A  PLACE  for  SUMMER  LIVING 

A  Garden  Room  Supplanting  the  Conventional  Porch  and 
Capable  of  Distinctive  Furnishing 

THOMAS  BRABAZON 


1 

■ 


Ever  since  Americans  discovered 
that  gardens  were  not  made 
merely  to  look  at  but  to  live  in,  they 
have  taken  more  and  more  to  sum¬ 
mering  out  of  doors.  Before  that 
outdoor  living  was  confined  to  the 
porch,  and  the  apotheosis  of  porch 
furnishing  was  a  green  rocking  chair 
with  Turkey  red  covers  on  back  and 
seat  to  keep  the  paint  from  coming 
off  onto  the  girls’  dresses  on  hot  days. 
Since  then  the  decoration  of  the  porch 
has  become  a  study  all  in  itself  and 
we  are  using  such  varied  mediums  as 
wrought  iron,  concrete,  marble  and 
wicker  to  accomplish  it. 

From  the  civilized  furnishing  of 
porches  to  the  furnishing  of  the  ter¬ 
race  or  lawn  living  room  was  only  a 
step.  But  it  marked  a  great  differ¬ 
ence.  Iron  and  rustic  furniture  alone 
used  to  be  used  in  the 
garden,  and  it  required 
a  great  deal  of  courage 
to  say  that  one  was 
comfortable  on  them. 

They  were  distinctly 
garden  furniture  made 
for  a  moment’s  rest  or 
to  mark  some  accent  in 
the  landscape  scheme. 

The  human  occupants 
were  only  incidental. 


A  Garden  Living  Room 

Approach  the  subject 
from  the  angle  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  garden,  con¬ 
sider  the  problem  of 
making  a  living  room 
in  one  corner  of  the 
garden  or  on  the  ter¬ 
race,  and  you  have 
quite  an  interesting 
task  ahead.  Human 
comforts  are  para¬ 
mount;  the  furniture 
will  no  longer  be  part 
of  a  landscaping 
scheme  but  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  living  room. 
And  whether  this  liv¬ 
ing  room  be  created  on 
a  terrace  near  the  house 
or  hid  away  in  some 
shady  spot  beneath  the 


A  pergola  terrace  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  set  amidst  old  trees, 
makes  the  ideal  outdoors  living  room.  This  is  from  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mrs.  J.  N.  Burns,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


The  fortunate  owner  whose  property  includes  a  high  lawn  or  commanding  bluff  can  furnish 
a  corner  of  it  in  this  fashion.  On  this  Massachusetts  estate  the  terrace  is  enclosed  by  a 
high  balustrade  and  includes  a  quaint  summer-house.  Harry  B.  Russell,  architect 


trees,  the  general  furnishings  will  be 
of  the  same  character. 

The  terrace  before  the  house  gives 
unusual  advantages  for  simple,  effec¬ 
tive  furnishing.  Perhaps  its  first 
lequisite  is  a  degree  of  privacy.  This 
can  be  had,  if  the  terrace  lacks  a  wall, 
by  placing  potted  trees  and  shrubs  at 
intervals  along  the  edge;  if  there  is  a 
rail,  the  top  can  be  lined  with  flower 
boxes  of  suitable  type. 

Awnings  and  Rugs 

An  awning  is  almost  a  requisite  for 
blistering  hot  days.  The  average 
striped  awning  may  not  be  desirable. 
One  can  swing  an  awning  out  on 
poles,  the  way  they  are  arranged  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  material  can 
be  dyed  that  remarkably  warm  burnt 
umber  of  which  sails  are  made  for  the 
boats  in  Venice.  A 
large  terrace  or  lawn 
parasol  is  a  good  choice. 
These  come  with  a 
table  built  around 
them,  making  a  com¬ 
plete  grouping. 

Of  the  rugs  there  are 
legion.  The  Formosa 
fibre  rugs  shown  on 
page  53  have  gained 
popular  favor,  and 
justly  so.  Their  colors 
and  designs  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  they  wear 
like  iron.  In  fact,  any 
form  of  fibre  rug  is 
suitable  to  the  terrace 
and  will  give  good 
wear.  The  Scotch  wool 
art  rug  is  also  a  fa¬ 
vorite,  but  it  must  be 
used  carefully  and 
should  not  be  exposed 
to  rain. 

The  Furniture 

For  furniture,  wick¬ 
er,  willow,  reed  and 
rattan  are  the  obvious 
types.  Their  very 
lightness  gives  them  a 
summery  air.  More¬ 
over,  they  can  readily 
be  moved  about,  which 
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is  a  necessity  if  one  is  really  to  en¬ 
joy  this  outdoor  living.  Examples 
of  these  kinds  of  furniture  are  to  be 
found  on  pages  38,  39  and  52 — 
tea  wagons,  day  beds,  couches,  flower 
pockets  and  other  accessories  which 
make  the  terrace  complete. 

To  these  one  might'  add  some  of 
the  iron  French  cafe  furniture  which 
our  decorators  are  using  so  effec¬ 
tively,  and  the  lighter  pieces  of 
wrought  iron  such  as  plant  stands, 
small  tables,  and,  of  course,  lamps 
and  lanterns. 

From  the  old-fashioned  farm¬ 
house  porch  we  can  take  two  very 
good  pieces  of  furniture- — the  bench 
and  the  chest.  Their  uses  are  ob¬ 
vious,  and  they  lend  themselves  to 
paint. 

No  place  can  compare  with  the 
terrace  living  room  for  using  strong 
color.  Heretofore  we  have  been 


given  to  neutral  tints;  certainly 
they  have  become  the  banality  of 
the  modem  house.  But  on  the  ter¬ 
race  and  porch  and  lawn  full,  strong, 
natural  colors  can  be  safely  used 
and  will  prove  a  constant  delight  to 
the  eye.  Nature  abhors  a  neutral 
tint  as  she  abhors  a  vacuum;  in  her 
use  of  color  she  is  haphazard  and 
unfettered.  Something  of  that  same 
freedom  can  be  exercised  in  the  color 
combinations  of  furniture,  rugs, 
cushions,  awnings  and  pillows.  Let 
the  colors  clash,  let  them  be  vivid 
and  startling.  Summer  is  no  time 
for  decorous  decoration. 

The  furnishing  of  the  terrace  will 
very  much  depend  on  the  kind  of 
house  which  gives  it  background. 
On  these  pages  are  pictured  a 
variety  of  types,  each  of  which  would 
require  a  different  selection  to  be  at 


The  formal  terrace  where  marble  and  tile  have  been 
used  as  permanent  furnishings  should  be  lent  an 
atmosphere  of  intimacy  and  welcome  by  using  wicker 
or  reed,  fibre  rugs  and  a  table  with  a  broad  awning 
spread  above  it 


The  paved  terrace  is  quite  a  different  problem  from 
the  lawn.  Here  one  can  use  painted  iron  continental 
cafe  furniture,  mingling  with  it  wicker  made  informal 
with  gay  pillows.  The  residence  of  George  Lee,  Esq., 
Beverly  Farms,  Mass.  W.  G.  Rantoul,  architect 


A  partly  enclosed  gallery 
can  serve  for  an  outdoor 
morning  room.  Here  the 
furnishings  can  be  gar- 
denesque  —  wrought  iron 
painted  furniture 


Then  there  is  the  Colonial 
type  of  house  where  the 
paved  terrace  can  be  made 
inviting  with  flower  boxes 
and  simple  painted  cot¬ 
tage  furniture 
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THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR  GARDEN 


Flowers,  Shrubs  and  Vines  to  Plant  at  the  Last  Minute  so  that  the  Summer  Home  Shall 

Not  Lack  Beauty  of  Surroundings 

F.  F.  ROCKWELL 


WHAT  should  the  cottage  garden  be? 

First  comes  the  mentioning  of  some 
things  it  should  not  be.  In  fact,  these  are  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  more  definite,  and 
consequently  something  is  to  be  gained  by  con¬ 
sidering  them  first. 

The  environment  of  the  summer  home  should 
be,  first  of  all,  natural  and  unpretentious.  Any 
suggestion  of  the  distinctly  formal  garden 
should  be  studiously  avoided.  The  plantings 
should  be  made  in  long  borders  or  irregular 
groups  rather  than  in  round  or  rectangular 
beds.  There  should  be  variety  in  height  and 
color,  with  a  good  proportion  of  the  tall,  in¬ 
formal  things  such  as  hollyhocks,  sunflowers, 
ricinus  and  the  like.  An  effect  as  well  as  an 
appearance  of  comfort  is  gained  by  the  free  use 
of  quick-growing  vines.  These  can  transform 
a  solid  veranda — which,  as  one  finds  it,  would 
be  of  little  use  except  for  keeping  the  children 
out  of  the  wet  on  rainy  days,  or  ripening  to¬ 
matoes  and  melons  on  sunny  ones — into  the 
favorite  living  room  of  the  house. 

Independence  and  Quick  Growth 

Another  most  important  point  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  summer  garden  is  to  get  things 
which  will  to  a  large  extent  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  Unless  one  is  abnormally  keen  over  the 
pleasures  of  gardening  one  will  not  care  to  have 
to  get  up  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
give  up  motoring  and  tennis  matches,  in  order 
to  keep  the  garden  from  getting  out  of  control 
and  growing  up  to  weeds.  The  work  to  be  done 
in  a  summer  garden  has  to  be  crowded  into  a 
much  more  limited  time  schedule  than  the  gar¬ 
dening  that  can  be  done  on  an  all-the-year- 
round  place.  Better  no  garden,  indeed,  than  a 
garden  that  becomes  a  burden  and  a  failure. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  several 
things  which  you  should  keep  in  mind  when 
planning  your  summer  cottage  garden  is  the 
selection  of  plants  which  will  give  immediate 
results.  It  is  already  late  for  a  beginning,  and 
the  first  measures  adopted  must  be  such  as  to 
overcome  the  handicap.  The  demand  for  ready- 
to-use  plants  has  become  so  great  that  some  of 
our  best  growers  make  a  specialty  of  potted 
ones — annuals,  biennials  and  perennials — 
which  can  be  set  out  any  time  before  midsum¬ 
mer,  with  little  or  no  check  in  growth,  to  give 
immediate  results.  Plants  grown  in  this  way 
and  properly  shipped  may,  if  carefully  han¬ 
dled,  be  set  out  even  when  in  bud  and  bloom; 
whereas  similar  plants  torn  from  the  nursery 
row  at  their  height  of  growth  would  be  set  back 
for  a  year  or  two,  even  if  they  survived  the 
operation  at  all. 

Among  the  things  available  for  the  planting 
of  the  belated  summer  garden  for  immediate  or 
quick  effect,  are  plants  for  many  different  pur¬ 
poses.  Instead  of  selecting  them  at  random  as 
is  usually  done,  however,  one  should  get  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  just  what  can  be  done  in  a 
simple  way  to  make  more  beautiful  the  place 
to  be  planted.  The  main  points  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  are:  where  climbing  vines,  either  for  shade 
or  for  screening  to  give  greater  privacy,  would 
be  desired;  where  there  are  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  to  shut  out,  especially  from  view  from  the 
porch,  the  windows  of  the  dining  room  and 


Name  Color  of  Flowers  or  Foliage 


Vines  for  Shade  and  Screening 


Canary  bird  vine 
Cypress  vine 
Cobea  scandens 
Cardinal  climber 
Dolichos 
Echinocystus 
Morning  glory 
Nasturtium 
Balloon  vine 
Bryonopsis 


Yellow  flowers 
Scarlet 
Violet 
Scarlet 

Purple  or  white  flowers 
White  flowers 
Various  colored  flowers 

Inflated  seed  vessels 
Green,  red  and  white  fruit 


Tall  Plants  for  Screens 
Castor  oil  bean  Green  and  bronze  foliage 

Hollyhock  Various  colored  flowers 

Gladioli  {taller  va¬ 
rieties  ) 

Caladium  Green  or  variegated  foliage 

Musa  ensete  Very  large  green  leaves 


For  General  “Garden”  Effect 


Snapdragon 
Geranium 
Tuberous  rooted 
begonia 
Heliotrope 
Salvia 
Petunia 
Verbena 


Various  colored  flowers 


Various  colored  flowers 
White  to  indigo  flowers 
Scarlet  flowers 
Various  colored  flowers 
Fragrant  foliage 


living  rooms,  and  other  places  frequently  occu¬ 
pied;  where  there  are  unsightly  corners  or 
foundations  to  be  covered  from  view  with  lower 
growing  things;  and  where  there  are  blank 
walls,  high  fences  or  other  monotonous  surfaces 
which  can  be  broken  up  to  great  advantage  by 
a  row  or  clump  of  plants  such  as  ricinus,  holly¬ 
hocks  or  tall  cannas. 

Quick  Growing  Vines 

For  shading  and  screening,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  quick  growing  annual  vines  which, 
even  if  planted  now,  will  make  considerable 
growth  within  a  few  weeks,  and  will  have  cov¬ 
ered  a  wire  trellis  10'  to  20'  high  long  before 
the  summer  season  is  over.  Among  the  best 
known  of  these  is  the  balloon  vine,  which  is 
unique  and  curious  as  well  as  pretty.  It  thrives 
in  a  bright  sunny  situation,  even  in  light  soil. 
Bryonopsis,  with  foliage  and  fruits  like  a  min¬ 
iature  gourd,  is  another.  The  canary  bird  vine 
and  the  cypress  vine  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description;  both  are  easily  grown,  and  the  yel¬ 
low  flowers  of  the  former,  contrasting  with  the 
scarlet  of  the  latter,  make  a  very  attractive  com¬ 
bination.  Cobea  scandens,  the  cup-and-saucer 
vine,  is  much  more  vigorous  in  growth,  reach¬ 
ing  a  height  of  from  40'  to  50';  and  cardinal 
climber,  one  of  the  newest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all,  should  be  secured  in  started  plants,  and 
in  fairly  rich  soil  with  an  abundance  of  water 
will  make  remarkable  growth  in  a  few  weeks. 

One  of  the  most  easily  grown  and  free  flower¬ 
ing  of  annual  quick  growing  vines  is  the  climb¬ 
ing  hyacinth  bean  ( Dolichos ) ;  flowers  of  both 
purple  and  white  may  be  had.  The  wild  cu¬ 
cumber  vine  ( Echinocystus )  is  ideal  for  cover¬ 
ing  stumps  of  dead  trees,  walls,  and  in  other 
places  where  a  very  quick  growing  vine  which 
will  cover  a  large  amount  of  surface  is  required. 
It  makes  a  vigorous  and  much  branched  growth 
and  is  covered  with  sprays  of  white  flowers 
somewhat  resembling  in  general  effect  the  per¬ 


petually  popular  Clematis  paniculata.  Morn¬ 
ing  glories  and  nasturtiums,  of  course,  need 
hardly  be  mentioned.  The  latter  are  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  where  the  soil  is  poor. 

Of  the  taller  plants  available  for  growing 
against  backgrounds  or  screening  unsightly  ob¬ 
jects  from  view,  the  castor  oil  bean  or  ricinus 
has  more  points  in  its  favor  than  anything  else. 
If  you  can  obtain  strong  plants  in  4"  or  5"  pots, 
results  will  be  almost  immediate.  The  larger 
varieties  attain  a  height  of  8'  or  more,  with  im¬ 
mense  tropical  looking  leaves  which  effectually 
cut  off  from  view  anything  behind  them.  Seed 
planted  now  will  quickly  attain  a  height  of  sev¬ 
eral  feet.  Where  a  plant  4'  or  5'  in  height  will 
answer,  and  flowers  are  desired,  the  taller  va¬ 
rieties  of  cannas  are  very  satisfactory.  They 
have  luxuriant  foliage  in  light  or  dark  green, 
and  bronze  shades,  beautiful  and  effective  as  a 
screen;  and  some  of  the  newer  varieties  have 
truly  wonderful  flowers,  many  of  them  over  5" 
or  6"  in  diameter.  For  use  against  walls,  or 
around  a  house,  especially  near  windows, 
nothing  is  more  artistic  than  the  old  favorite 
hollyhocks.  Where  a  similar  effect  with  plants 
not  so  tall  is  desired,  the  graceful  upright 
growth  of  the  taller  varieties  of  gladioli  is 
equally  effective. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  conceal  an  unsightly 
basement  or  foundation  wall,  caladiums  or  cal- 
las  are  effective,  provided  the  soil  can  be  made 
thoroughly  rich  and  plenty  of  water  is  avail¬ 
able.  Not  infrequently  a  plant  of  tropical  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  lawn,  or  next  to  the  house,  can 
be  used  with  striking  effect.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Abyssinian  banana  (Musa  ensete)  is  use¬ 
ful,  for,  granted  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water, 
it  thrives  in  the  hottest  situation.  For  late  and 
quick  results  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  use 
plants  already  started. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  which  may  consti¬ 
tute  the  background  or  framework  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  cottage  garden,  one  will  want  some  flowers 
for  color  and  more  general  “garden”  effect. 
The  fancy  things  and  elaborate  color  schemes 
may  be  attempted  if  one  desires,  but  not  without 
running  the  chance  of  failing  to  get  the  results 
aimed  at.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  one 
should  not  attempt  something  more  artistic  than 
the  old-fashioned,  hodge-podge,  put-them-in- 
as-they-come  garden,  but  that  by  utilizing  the 
old  friends — snapdragons,  geraniums,  begonias, 
heliotrope,  salvias,  petunias,  verbenas — one 
may  be  sure  of  having  flowers,  and  still  have 
some  time  for  other  things.  One  may  achieve 
a  pink  and  white,  or  blue  and  white,  or  red, 
white  and  blue  garden  with  these  plants,  as 
well  as  with  others. 

Plants  Already  Started 

For  quick  results  in  a  semi-shaded  position, 
nothing  surpasses  the  tuberous  rooted  begonias. 
Started  plants  of  these,  and  of  all  the  other 
plants  just  mentioned,  will  be  in  bloom  or 
nearly  so  when  you  set  them  out.  Most  of  them 
are  good  for  cutting  as  well  as  giving  service 
in  the  garden.  These  flowers  for  the  most  part 
will  bloom  until  it  is  time  to  go  back  to  the  city 
in  the  fall,  but  with  such  plants  as  asters  and 
gladioli  it  is  best  to  plant  later  or  to  select  late 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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One  of  the  features  is  the  stone 
seat — one  might  almost  call  it  a 
throne.  The  slabs  which  form  it 
are  so  slanted  as  to  afford  per¬ 
fect  comfort 


Water  has  been  skillfully  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  landscaping  scheme. 
The  pools  are  girt  about  by 
boulders  of  irregular  size  and 
shape  in  the  nooks  and  corners 
of  which  grow  ferns  and  rock 
plants.  A  tiny  stream  trickles 
from  level  to  level 


Naturalism  is  the  keynote  every¬ 
where.  The  play  of  light  and 
shade  under  the  trees  brings  out 
the  full  effectiveness  of  the  rock- 
work  and  planting 


THE  GARDEN 
on  the  ESTATE  of 
JOHN  B. 
DUMONT,  Esq. 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Rustic  work  that  is  out  of  key 
with  its  surroundings  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  crime  of  garden  artistry,  but 
in  a  situation  like  that  below  it  is 
admirably  effective.  The  owner’s 
initial  has  been  ingeniously  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  design  of  the  simple 
little  gate 


C.  W.  MAREDYDD  HARRISON, 
Landscape  Architect 


Photographs  by  Edwin  Levick 


May,  1918 
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The  problem 
was  that  oj 
developing  a 
somewhat  un¬ 
interesting  bit 
of  woodland . 
Variety  of  con¬ 
tour  had  to  be 
provided,  with 
the  consequent 
inviting  mys¬ 
tery  of  wind¬ 
ing  paths 


Another  center 
of  interest  has 
been  provided 
by  a  rustic  stile 
at  the  head  of 
one  of  the 
paths.  The 
structure  seems 
almost  a  nat¬ 
ural  product  of 
the  woods 


From  outside 
the  grounds 
came  an  oddly 
shaped  stub. 
This  was  moved 
into  the  gar¬ 
den  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  two 
rustic  bird 
houses  to  com¬ 
plete  its  effect 
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WHY  DO  PEOPLE  GARDEN? 


HY  do  people  garden  ? 

A  simple  question,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  it,  and  one  to  which  a 
dozen  answers  spring  to  mind.  They  garden  because  they  want  to  make 
their  bit  of  earth  beautiful  with  flowers,  you  say;  or  because  they  seek 
an  excuse  for  useful  occupation  out  in  the  spring  sunshine;  or  because 
they  enjoy  the  fresh  corn  and  peas  and  beets  which  are  the  fruits  of 
their  labors. 

Excellent  reasons,  all,  and  true  so  far  as  they  go.  But  are  they  suf¬ 
ficient  to  explain  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  the  deep,  quiet  joy  in 
his  work  which  grow  outward  from  the  heart  of  the  true  gardener? 
These  emotions  are  characteristic  of  tens  of  thousands  the  world  over — 
men  and  women,  rich  and  poor.  Their  cosmopolitan  quality  hints  at 
more  than  merely  practical,  obvious  causes. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  deep  appeal  of  gardening  lies  in  the  feeling 
that  we  are  “in  at  the  creation*'  of  something.  The  seed  in  its  printed 
envelope  is  powerless,  dormant,  dependent  upon  the  hand  of  man  to  gain 
its  chance  for  the  great  adventure  of  life.  Tiny  and  shriveled  and  hard, 
as  unsuggestive  of  green  leaf  and  bright  flower  as  is  a  pebble  by  the 
roadside,  it  makes  us  feel  that  the  miracle  of  its  transformation  is  almost 
as  much  a  part  of  our  own  handiwork  as  of  the  processes  of  nature.  We 
place  it  in  the  soil  knowing  that  its  subsequent  development  is  chiefly 
independent  of  us,  but  that  we  can  materially  help  or  hinder  it;  that 
though  the  power  to  germinate  and  grow  is  inherent  in  the  seed  and  the 
soil  surrounding  it,  its  awakening  and  expansion  are  direct  results  of  our 
bringing  the  various  life  elements  into  conjunction. 

So  we  are  really  “in  at  the  creation”  of  our  garden.  The  knowledge 
of  this  may  be  subconscious — probably  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases — but 
its  influence  is  none  the  less  potent  on  that  account.  We  like  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  playing  our  parts  in  the  game,  of  broadening  our  influence  in  the 
general  scheme  of  things. 

Egotism,  you  say?  Well - 

IN  each  of  us,  I  suppose,  there  is  a  more  or  less  developed  streak  of 
primitive  nature,  of  desire  to  approach  in  a  measure  a  simpler 
manner  of  life.  In  its  exaggerated  forms  this  crops  out  in  the  dyed-in- 
the-wool  camper,  in  the  hunter  of  big  game  who  eagerly  exiles  himself 
for  months  on  the  Upper  Congo,  in  the  prospector  who  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  sampling  some  hidden  canyon  of  the  Coast  Range  or  panning 
for  gold  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Magdalena.  Under  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  each  of  these  is  a  cause  far  deeper:  a  lack  of  satisfaction 
with  modem  civilization  and  a  longing  for  more  natural  standards. 

These  are  extreme  manifestations,  of  course,  but  in  the  last  analysis 
they  are  closely  akin  to  the  feeling  which  prompts  the  “back  to  the  land” 
movement.  And  gardening  is  simply  a  modified  form  of  going  back  to 
the  soil  as  we  have  come  to  understand  that  dangerously  overworked 
phrase. 

Would  it  be  so  unreason¬ 
able,  after  all,  to  think 
rather  seriously  about  that 
time-worn  expression, 

“Mother  Earth”?  Call  it 
pagan,  if  you  will,  and 
mere  mythology.  But  if  you 
are  of  the  really  elect  in  the 
ranks  of  gardeners,  the  kind 
that  is  bom  and  not  made, 
you  know  what  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil  and  the 
things  that  grow  therein 
means  in  the  way  of  mental 
and  physical  rejuvenation. 


It  amounts  to  more  than  the  benefits  directly  traceable  to  the  exercise 
and  the  change  of  thought.  The  actual  grubbing  in  the  soil,  the  literal 
handling  of  the  warm,  fine  earth  in  the  making  of  drills  and  sowing 
and  covering,  holds  peculiar  spiritual  comfort  if  we  but  acknowledge 
it  to  ourselves. 

Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  soothing  effect  of  the  plants  themselves,  as 
they  attain  their  growth.  Have  you  ever  watched  the  ethereal  yellow 
petals  of  the  evening  primrose  uncurl  in  the  summer  dusk?  Or  have 
you  walked  between  the  rows  of  corn,  the  long,  bountifully  green 
leaves  shutting  the  world  away  and  giving  but  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky 
directly  overhead,  and  heard  the  silken  rustle  of  the  breeze  approach, 
pass,  and  die  away  in  the  distance?  Then  you  know  how  calming 
these  experiences  are,  and  how  much  better  fitted  you  are  afterward  to 
step  back  into  the  accustomed  daily  path. 

These,  too,  are  reasons  why  people  garden. 

AND  finally- — many  people  garden  for  no  other  ostensible  reason  than 
il  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  great  cause  which  keeps  the  world 
at  war.  “Food  Will  Win  the  War — Produce  It”  is  a  slogan  which  has 
come  home  to  the  heart  of  America.  It  is  the  slogan  which  thousands 
have  adopted  who  never  before  grew  anything  more  edible  than  potted 
hyacinths  from  fashionable  Fifth  Avenue  florists.  And  it  is  the  slogan 
which  many  more  thousands  must  adopt  if  America  is  to  do  her  utmost 
as  a  member  of  the  Entente.  Purely  utilitarian  gardening,  this,  yet 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  it  will,  have  its  spiritual  after-effects. 

We  of  America  have  done  more  serious  thinking  in  the  past  four 
years  than  ever  before  in  our  lives.  Especially  since  April  of  last  year 
we  have  broadened  and  sobered  and  come  to  a  truer  appreciation  of 
the  really  worth-while  things  in  life. 

When  peace  comes  it  will  find  a  nation  from  which  false  standards 
have  largely  melted  away  in  the  fires  through  which  it  is  now  passing. 
There  will  be  a  great  and  sane  and  lasting  reaction  to  home-making 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  It. will  not  be  merely  houses  that  we 
will  be  seeking — shelters  to  which  we  can  return  casually  to  eat  and 
sleep  and  go  away  from  in  the  morning.  We  shall  want  simplicity 
and  sunshine,  the  smell  of  fresh-turned  earth  and  the  myriad  insect 
voices  vibrating  through  the  August  night.  The  songs  of  birds  will 
mean  more  to  us  then  than  they  do  now;  the  white  shower  of  petals  as 
the  May  breeze  stirs  among  the  apple  boughs  will  have  a  new  appeal; 
the  delicate  blue-black  tracery  of  twigs  on  the  moonlit  snow  will  find  a 
quicker  response  in  our  hearts.  These  are  but  parts  of  those  true  homes 
that  are  the  units  upon  which  civilization  is  built. 

Through  the  soil  we  are  being  led  to  know  these  truths.  In  the 
world's  crisis  we  garden  that  we  may  do  our  share  in  the  trenches 
at  home;  but  while  doing  it  we  are  coming  to  a  realization  of 

how  infinitely  much  more 
the  soil  is  to  humanity 
than  a  mere  producer  of 
food.  Peace  will  dawn  upon 
a  nation  that  not  only  an¬ 
swers  the  urge  to  garden  for 
gardening's  sake,  but  that 
knows  how.  This  our  war 
gardens  will  have  taught 
us.  While  we  are  helping 
to  save  the  world  by  “rais¬ 
ing  our  bit,”  we  are  coming 
inevitably  to  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greek  philosophy  which 
counsels  “Know  thvself.” 


THE  WANDERER 


I  have  wandered  many  ways 
Through  the  devious  nights  and  days; 

Trekked  along  the  sun-down  trail; 

To  the  morning  given  praise 

Where  it  bursts,  a  crimson  poppy,  o’er  some  orient  mountain  vale. 

I  have  journeyed  with  the  wind 
Seeking  solace,  and  I  find, 

Howsoever  far  1  roam, 

What  I  search  for  bides  behind 

Underneath  the  vine-hid  roof-tree  where  the  green  hills  hallow  home! 

Clinton  Scollard. 


Gillieft 


THE  RECONSTRUCTED  ATMOSPHERE  of  a 
COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  in  the  GEORGIAN  STYLE 


The  whole  is  equal  to  the.  sum  of  its  parts,  and  the  perfection  of  an  architectural  composition  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
its  perfect  details.  In  this  view  of  a  modern  Georgian  country  residence — the  honte  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Harriman  at 
Brookville,  L.  I. — this  simple  fundamental  rule  has  been  applied.  The  architect  aimed  to  reconstruct  the  Georgian 
atmosphere.  This  required  the  proper  proportions  and  the  proper  placing  of  such  details  as  the  columns  and  va¬ 
rious  types  of  windows,  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  on  the  facade  to  give  it  color,  and  finally  the  relation  of  the 
house  itself  to  its  immediate  setting.  Once  the  house  was  finished  the  final  touches  of  old  boxwood  made  the  picture 

complete.  The  architect  was  Alfred  Bosson 


JADE — a  HOBBY  for  DISCERNING  COLLECTORS 

The  Finest  Art  of  the  Orient  Is  Found  in  These  Carvings 
of  Yu,  Pi  Yu  and  Fei  ts’ui 

GARDNER  TEALL 


Photographs  by  Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


SIX  HUNDRED  years  ago  the  celebrated 
Friar  Oderic  journeyed  through  Asia. 
Reaching  what  was  then  called  Cambaluk,  now 
Peking,  he  was  amazed  at  the  extent  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  Great  Khan’s  palace.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  he  wrote,  “is  a  certain  great  jar, 
more  than  two  paces  in  height,  entirely  formed 
of  a  certain  precious  stone  called  Merdacas, 
and  so  fine,  that  I  was  told  its  price  exceeded 
the  value  of  four  great  towns.  It  is  all  hooped 
round  with  gold,  and  in  every  corner  thereof  is 
a  dragon,  represented  as  in  act  to  strike  most 
fiercely,  and  this  jar  has  also  fringes  of  net¬ 
work  of  great  pearls  hanging  therefrom,  and 
these  fringes  are  a  span  in  breadth.  Into  this 
vessel  drink  is  conveyed  by  certain  conduits 
from  the  court  of  the  palace;  and  beside  it 
are  many  golden  goblets  from  which  those 
drink  who  list.” 


salted  vegetables.  The  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung 
bought  it  of  them  for  a  few  hundred  ounces  of 
silver  and  composed  an  ode  in  its  honor  to  be 
engraved  inside  the  bowl  in  which  he  tells  the 
story.  It  is  a  tall  bowl  with  flat  bottom  and 
upright  sides,  shaped  like  one  of  the  large  pot¬ 
tery  fish-bowls,  called  yu  kang,  which  the  Chi¬ 
nese  use  in  their  gardens  for  gold  fish  or  lotus 
flowers,  and  is  boldly  carved  outside  with  gro¬ 
tesque  monsters  and  winged  horses  disporting 
in  sea  waves.” 

For  centuries  jade  has  been  revered  as  the 
very  quintessence  of  heaven  and  earth  by  the 
Chinese.  They  have  endowed  it  emblematic- 


Jsjtfci.- 


A  jade  bowl  of  the  Chia  Ching  Period  (1796- 
1820),  wonderfully  wrought  and  pierced 
in  intricate  design 


The  Jar  of  Merdacas 

This  jar  of  Merdacas  was  none  other  than 
the  famous  jar  of  jade  now  standing,  I  am 
told,  in  one  of  the  courtyards  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Palace  at  Peking.  Concerning  the  later 
history  of  this  precious  object  Bushell  says: 
"The  jar,  mounted  so  lavishly  with  gold  and 
pearls,  disappeared  at  the  fall  of  the  Mon¬ 
gol  dynasty,  and  was  stripped  of  its  orna¬ 
ments.  It  was  found  again  in  the  18th 
Century  in  the  kitchen  of  a  Buddhist  tem¬ 
ple  in  the  vicinity,  where  the  ignorant 
monks  were  using  it  as  a  receptacle  for 


ally  with  most  of  the  virtues.  Fortunately 
these  attributes  were  not  confined  to  such  ton 
weight  pieces  as  that  chronicled  by  Friar 
Oderic  and  rescued  by  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung, 
but  equal  esteem  was  bestowed  upon  the  tiniest 
jade  objects,  which  encouragement  to  their  pro¬ 
duction  extends  to  the  collector’s  view  an  in¬ 
viting  field  in  which  to  exercise  a  hobby. 

What  Is  Jade  ? 

Jade  is  the  designation  given  by  scientists  to 
two  distinct  minerals.  The  first  of  these  two  is 
nephrite,  a  silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia  be¬ 
longing  to  the  hornblende  group  of  minerals. 
The  second  is  jadeite,  essentially  a  silicate 
of  sodium  and  aluminium,  belonging  to  the 
Pyroxene  group.  One  need  not  go  into  the 
mineralogical  analysis  here,  as  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  understand  that  the  jade  objects 
are  either  nephrite  or  jadeite,  and  that  these 
materials  are  distinct,  one  from  the  other, 
though  both  come  under  the  head  of  jade. 
The  Chinese  likewise  include  both  nephrite 
and  jadeite  in  one  class,  and  to  this  they 
give  the  name  Yu.  But  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Chinese  classify  jade  (Yu) 
under  three  instead  of  two  headings,  al¬ 
though  these  three  divisions  are  made  up  of 
either  nephrites  or  jadeites  or  both. 

To  the  first  Chinese  division  of  jade,  a 
division  comprising  nearly  all  nephrites, 
Yii  is  the  general  name  applied. 

To  the  second  Chinese  division  of  jade  is 


An  unusually  fine 
jade  ( nephrite )  in¬ 
cense  burner  of  the 
Ch’ien  Lung  Period, 
with  leaf  pattern.  It 
is  from  the  Bishop 
Collection 


A  mong  the  particu¬ 
lar  treasures  of  the 
Bishop  Collection 
which  illustrates  this 
article  is  this  jade 
incense  burner  of 
the  Ch’ien  Lung 
Period 
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given  the  name  Pi  yii,  a  division  of  “dark  green 
jade,”  as  the  Chinese  name  signifies,  which 
bears  resemblance  to  deep  green  serpentine, 
nephrite  that  comes  from  around  Lake  Baikal 
and  from  the  Sungari,  also  jadeite  of  the  tint 
from  the  Western  Yunnan  mountains. 

To  the  third  Chinese  division  of  jade  is 
given  the  name  Fei  ts’ui.  Originally  this  name 
appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  emerald 
green  jadeites,  but  later  came  to  be  applied  to 
nearly  all  other  jadeites,  excepting  those  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Pi  yii  division.  Nearly  all  the 
Fei  ts’ui  come  from  Burma. 

Nephrite  and  Jadeite 

When  pure  both  nephrite  and  jadeite  are 
theoretically  white,  but  nature  endows  them 
with  an  extensive  variety  of  colors  and  shades, 
sometimes  throughout  or  parti-colored.  Sea- 
green,  grass-green,  lettuce-green,  grey-green 
and  dark  greens  of  varying  intensity  are 
nephrite’s  usual  tints.  Then  there  are  the 
greenish-yellow  nephrites  and  the  bluish-grey 
and  the  reddish-grey  nephrites.  Reds  and 
browns  are  probably  natural  stains  and  not 
essential  colors  when  found  in  nephrites.  In¬ 
clusions  of  chromic  iron  produce  the  black 
nephrite,  a  jade  least  esteemed 
in  color  by  the  Chinese.  On 
the  other  hand  the  mutton- 
white  nephrites  are  highly 
praised  and  valued  by  Chinese 
connoisseurs. 

Jadeite  presents  no  immedi¬ 
ate  visual  difference  from 
nephrite,  though  its  coloring  is 
more  bright  and  it  presents 
(when  not  partially  crystal¬ 
lized),  more  translucency  than 
does  nephrite.  Bright  apple- 
green  and  uniform  lavender 
distinguish  many  jadeites. 

Says  Dr.  Bushell  in  “Chinese 
Art."  a  volume  in  which  the 
collector  of  oriental  objets  d’art 
will  find  much  pleasure,  “The 
most  precious  jadeite  of  all  is 


white  strewn  with  more  or  less  sharply  defined 
spots  of  brilliant  emerald  green.  The  spots 
and  veining  which  often  accompany  the  vari¬ 
ously  tinted  grounds  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  small  amount  of  chromium  distributed  ir¬ 
regularly  through  the  mass — the  element  which 
gives  its  color  to  the  true  emerald.  The 
emerald  green  jadeite  is  the  typical  Chinese 
Fei  ts’ui,  an  archer’s  thumb  ring  or  bracelet  of 
which  may  be  worth  many  ounces  of  silver.” 

The  Color  and  Sound  of  Jade 

The  two  qualities  that  the  oriental  considers 
in  jade  above  others  are  sonorousness  and  the 


A  jade  cup  and  saucer  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
Period,  exquisite  in  form  and  coloring 


color.  As  to  sonorousness  the  Chinese  con¬ 
sider  that  nothing  is  sweeter  to  the  ear  than 
tones  struck  from  pieces  of  jade.  Confucius, 
we  are  told,  resorted  to  the  quieting  influence 
of  the  mellifluous  music  sounded  forth  when  he 
played  on  the  musical  stone.  Chinese  poets 
have  compared  it  to  the  voice  of  a  lover  and 

“.  .  .  .  concord  great 

Which  the  sonorous  gem  doth  regulate!” 

is  to  be  found  in  the  first  of  the  Sacrificial 
Odes  of  Shang. 

As  to  color,  a  native  Manchu  author  writing 
of  Chinese  Turkestan  in  1777,  said  of  the  jade 
pebbles  found  in  Yarkand:  “There  are  many 
different  colors,  among  which  are  snow  white, 
kingfisher-feather  green,  beeswax  yellow,  cin¬ 
nabar  red,  and  ink  black,  are  all  considered 
valuable;  but  the  most  difficult  to  find  of  all 
are  pieces  of  pure  mutton  fat  texture  with  ver¬ 
milion  spots,  and  others  of  bright  spinach 
green,  flecked  with  shining  points  of  gold,  so 
that  these  two  varieties  rank  as  the  rarest  and 
most  precious  of  jades.” 

Jade  objects  were  employed  in  the  ritual  of 
the  old  imperial  worship  of  heaven,  earth  and 
the  four  points  of  the  compass.  The  perforated 
round  symbol  called  Pi,  used 
in  the  worship  of  heaven,  was 
of  bluish  jade,  the  octagonal 
symbol  called  Tsung  was  used 
in  the  worship  of  earth  and 
was  of  yellow  jade,  the  oblong 
pointed  tablet-shaped  symbol 
called  Kuei  was  of  green  jade 
for  the  East,  the  half-tablet 
shaped  Chang  symbol  of  red 
jade  was  for  the  south,  the 
tiger-shaped  Hu  symbol  of 
white  jade  was  for  the  west 
and  the  semi-circular  Huang 
symbol  of  black  jade  was  for 
the  north. 

The  collector  of  jade  or  the 
possessor  of  even  a  single  piece 
will  find  the  study  of  the  color 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Dish  of  jadeite 
filled  with  fruits, 
blossoms  and 
leaves.  Jadeite  is 
.  more  bright  in 
coloring  than 
jade.  Bright  ap¬ 
ple  green  and 
lavender  distin¬ 
guish  much  of  it 


Lotus  vase  of 
jade  ( nephrite ) 
from  the  Kang 
H  s  i  Period 
(  1  622  -  1  722). 
N  ephrite  and 
jadeite  comprise 
the  two  minerals 
most  highly 
prized  by  the 
Orientals  for 
carving 


Another  jadeite 
plate  of  fruit. 
The  most  pre¬ 
cious  jadeite  is 
white  strewn 
with  more  or  less 
sharply  defined 
spots  and  vein- 
in  gs  of  brilliant 
emerald  green 


A  T aoist  moun¬ 
tain  scene  cut 
from  jade.  Ch’ien 
Lung  Period. 
Advantage  is 
taken  of  color 
spots  to  give 
reality  to  the 
foliage  and  the 
faces  of  the  two 
figures 


A  bowl  of  white  jade  from  the  Imperial  Summer 
Palace.  It  dates  from  the  Ming  Period  (1368-1644) 
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The  house  depends  for  its  charm  on  simple  masses  and  long ,  low  lines.  It  can  be  built  of 
brick  painted  white  or  of  stucco  on  terra  cotta  tile.  The  chimneys  are  of  dark  burnt  red) 
brick.  The  windows  throughout  are  casements 


A  SURREY  COTTAGE  for  the  AMERICAN  COUNTRYSIDE 

The  Construction  Details  and  Spirit  of  a  Small  Home ,  Especially  Designed 

for  the  Readers  of  House  &  Garden  by 

LEWIS  COLT  ALBRO 


WEST  SURREY,  England,  abounds  in 
farm  cottages  of  unusual  charm.  They 
are  generally  long  and  low,  built  of  stone  or 
stucco,  and  with  bare  wall  surfaces  often  un¬ 
broken  by  windows.  Their  thatched  roofs  are 
generally  hipped  rather  than  gabled. 

The  house  designed  here  depends  for  its 
charm,  like  the  Surrey  cottages,  on  simple 
masses  and  long  low  lines. 

It  is,  of  course,  distinctly  a 
small  house  design.  This  type 
should  not  be  used  in  a  cottage  of 
very  much  larger  dimensions  than 
the  present  example.  Just  as  the 
Mount  Vernon  type  is  the  “mansion” 
type,  and  utterly  inappropriate  if 
used  in  a  very  small  house,  so  is  a 
glorified  English  farmhouse  rather 
absurd. 

There  is  a  genuineness  about  this 
English  work  that  is  often  lacking 
in  our  Colonial  architecture.  Here 
you  see  no  flimsy  molding  to  warp 
out  of  shape;  hardly  a  scrap  of  orna¬ 
ment  in  any  material,  and  there  is  a 
minimum  of  woodwork  to  be  kept 
painted. 

Genuine  Details 

The  entrance  door  must  be  very 
thick  and  should  be  of  oak.  The 
hardware  should  be  of  wrought  iron 
and  not  of  conventional  design. 

The  entire  woodwork  around  this 
door,  including  the  window  frames, 
should  be  of  oak  or  chestnut.  The 
door  frame  especially,  since  it  is  the 
one  point  of  architectural  interest, 
should  be  genuinely  built  up  and  be 
the  full  thickness  of  the  wall.  The 
woodwork  should  be  put  together 
with  hard-wood  pins. 

The  walk  leading  to  the  entrance 
should  be  of  flag  stone  with  turf 
growing  between  and  balls  of  box¬ 
wood  should  flank  the  doorwav. 


and  entirely  out  of  scale  with  the  house. 

The  chimneys  should  be  of  dark  burnt  red 
brick  with  the  joints  raked  and  capped  with 
chimney  pots. 

The  sash  throughout  should  be  casement 
sash,  opening  out,  which,  thanks  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  weather-stripping,  can  really  be  made 
water-tight,  but  it  would  be  much  finer  if  metal 
casement  sash  were  used  with  the 
glass  set  in  lead  muntins. 

While  this  house  would  look  par¬ 
ticularly  well  in  brick  painted 
white,  we  have  indicated  the  walls  as 
of  stucco  on  terra  cotta  tile.  If  of 
stucco,  it  should  be  of  a  rough  tex¬ 
ture,  but  not  of  the  affected  “pebble- 
dash”  variety. 

The  plan  is  as  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  as  the  exterior  design,  yet 
contains  all  the  conveniences  of  mod¬ 
ern  day  living  in  this  country. 

The  Rooms 

Both  the  living  room  and  the  din¬ 
ing  room  have  two  exposures,  and 
these  rooms  both  in  size  and  shape 
are  agreeable. 

The  loggia,  which  becomes  the 
sun  parlor  in  the  winter,  should  have 
a  floor  of  tile  or  brick. 

While  the  second  floor  contains 
three  master’s  bedrooms  and  two 
baths,  the  dressing  room  of  the 
owner’s  bedroom  can  be  utilized  as  a 
child’s  room,  or  a  separate  guests’ 
room  on  occasion. 

The  service  is  especially  complete, 
comprising  a  large  butler’s  pantry, 
kitchen,  laundry,  kitchen  porch  and 
refrigerator  room,  and  private  back 
stairs  leading  to  two  good  servants’ 
rooms  and  bath  above. 

In  making  the  drawing  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room,  we  have  treated  it  simply 
as  we  believe  the  type  of  house  de¬ 
mands.  A  simple  English  fireplace 


The  roofs  are  of  cedar  shingles  laid  with  un¬ 
even  exposures  to  the  weather  and  slightly  in 
the  “thatched”  effect,  which  unfortunately 
has  been  fearfully  overdone  by  house  builders 
all  over  this  country  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
proper  method  of  laying  ordinary  shingles  to 
produce  this  effect.  Too  often  the  shingles 
are  piled  up  so  thickly  as  to  look  unwieldy 


The  entrance  door,  which  is  the  one  point  of  architectural 
interest,  should  be  of  thick  oak  pinned  with  hardwood  pins, 
and  with  wrought  iron  hardware 
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.4  living  room  extends  the  depth  of  the  house,  opening  on  the  hall  to  one  side  and  on  the  loggia  to  the  other.  The  furnishings 
of  this  room  should  he  kept  simple  a  simple  English  fireplace  of  limestone ,  good  sconces,  a  gay  English  chintz  or  linen  at  the 
windows.  Furniture  of  the  Jacobean  fashion  would  fit  perfectly  into  sudi  a  room 


of  limestone,  and  good 
English  wall  fixtures  are 
indicated,  and  the  win¬ 
dows  are  hung  in  a  cheer¬ 
ful  English  chintz. 

The  woodwork  may  be 
oak  or  gum,  but  in  any 
case  preferably  dark  and 
soft  in  color.  The  walls 
should  be  in  rough  and 
sand-finished  plaster  and 
painted  a  quiet  neutral 
tone. 

Closet  room,  which  is  a 
necessary  feature  in  any 
house,  has  been  amply 
provided.  The  rear  low¬ 
er  hallway  contains  a 
small  coat  closet  and  a 
washroom.  Kitchen,  din¬ 
ing  room  and  laundry 
have  closets,  and  there  is 
a  small  closet  off  the 
porch  for  such  small  and 
cluttering  details  as 
clothes  line,  props,  etc. 
The  pantry,  of  course,  is 
a  large  closet  in  itself,  and 
it  is  suitably  located  be¬ 
tween  the  dining  room 
and  kitchen.  Upstairs  the 
owner’s  room  has  two 
closets  and  each  of  the 
other  bedrooms  one.  There 
is  also  a  linen  closet 
reached  from  the  hall. 

While  openness  and 
ease  of  access  characterize 
the  first  floor,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  such  that  each  of 
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Both  the  living  room  and  dining  room  have  two  exposures .  At  one  end  is  a 
loggia  with  a  brick  or  tile  floor  that  can  be  enclosed  for  winter;  and  at  the 
other  the  service  quarters  with  stairs  to  servants’  section  on  the  second  floor 


r 


On  the  second  floor  are  three  master’s  bedrooms  and  baths.  The  dressing  room 
of  the  owner’s  bedroom  could  be  used  as  a  child’s  room  or  a  separate  guest 
room.  There  are  tivo  servants’  bedrooms  and  one  bath 


the  three  important  rooms 
— living  room,  hallway 
and  dining  room — has  its 
own  identity.  The  open¬ 
ings  between  the  hall  and 
these  adjoining  rooms 
could  be  filled  with  glass 
doors,  curtained  with  net 
or  scrim,  thus  further  es¬ 
tablishing  their  privacy 
and  affording  opportunity 
to  give  each  room  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  style  of  decora¬ 
tion.  Thus,  the  living 
room  could  be  English, 
as  pictured  here,  while  the 
dining  room  could  have 
more  of  a  Colonial  char¬ 
acter.  In  both  instances 
simple  decorations  will  be 
most  effective.  The  charm 
of  such  rooms  will  lie  in 
their  having  few  pieces  of 
furniture  and  those  well 
chosen  and  well  placed. 
The  hangings  should  also 
be  simple,  as  befits  the 
cottage  type  of  architec¬ 
ture  —  simple  chintz  or 
linen  overdrapes  with 
glass  curtains  of  net,  scrim 
or  casement  cloth. 

To  sum  up,  this  house 
can  only  gain  distinction 
by  having  certain  details 
which  I  have  referred  to, 
built  in  a  genuine  and 
honest  manner.  Any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  sham  whatever 
would  be  fatal. 
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The  chaise  longue  wears  a  care¬ 
fully  fitted  narrow  striped  rose 
and’  blue  cover,  with  a  tiny  blue 
frill.  Its  accompanying  footstool 
is  similarly  attired 


THE  HOUSE  PREPARES  for  the  SUMMER  MONTHS 

By  Using  Well  Tailored  Slip  Covers  that  Keep  Out  Dust  and  Give 
the  Room  a  Cool,  Smart  Appearance 


For  the  living  room  arm  chair  comes 
a  plain  green  linen  slip  cover  with 
box  pleated  valance,  piped  in  the 
palest  of  yellow 


NANCY  ASHTON 

'-pHERE  used  to  be  a  time,  not  so  very  long 
X  ago,  when  the  arrival  of  spring  was  the 
excuse  for  the  conscientious  housekeeper  to 
proceed  systematically  making  the  household 
as  uncomfortable  as  possible. 

For  this  pleasant  task,  a  limitless  amount  of 
cheesecloth  and  brown  Holland  covers  was  re¬ 
quired  which,  applied  indiscriminately  to  the 
furniture  and  pictures  alike,  produced  a  ghastly 
and  depressing  effect. 

This,  as  you  may  remember,  crushed  the 
spirit  of  not  only  the  offending  moth,  at  whom 
the  entire  proceeding  was  supposed  to  be  aimed, 
but  the  most  courageous  of  us  all. 

Fortunately,  that  particular  form  of  torture  is 
no  more.  It  has  gone  the  way  of  the  dodo. 

Those  of  us  who  are  at  all  affected  by  our 
surroundings,  and  I  suppose  we  claim  that  dis¬ 
tinction,  as  much  as  we  cling  to  our  cherished 
sense  of  humor,  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief.  And 
we  watch  the  rejuvenating  of  the  household  at 
this  season,  without  a  tremor. 


This  living  room  shows  an  interesting 
combination  of  flowered  ecru  chintz  slip 
covers  and  crimson  damask  at  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  unusually  happy  grouping  of 
the  furniture  makes  a  room  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction.  Mrs.  Emott  Buel 


The  walnut  dining  room  chair  has 
its  summer  casing  made  of  a  flow¬ 
ered  chintz  on  ecru  ground  bound 
in  blue.  Miss  M.  A.  Lewis 


Hewitt 
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I  he  psychological  effect  of  a  cool,  pleasant 
room  is  most  happy.  It  encourages  us  and  the 
furniture,  which  has  been  sitting  about  dis¬ 
consolately,  beginning  to  look  a  little  weary  and 
worn  and  feeling  a  trifle  bored.  Our  present 
methods  are  as  effective  as  of  old  and  much 
more  beautiful.  We  still  remove  the  velour 
hangings,  but  cover  our  furniture  with  attrac¬ 
tive  chintz  or  any  colorful  fabric  of  good  de¬ 
sign  and  durable  quality. 

Not  only  is  this  a  decorative  plan,  but  an 
eminently  practical  one.  The  advantages  of 
tubbing  are  obvious,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  change  and  variety.  The  delicate 
fabrics  are  just  as  carefully  guarded  during  the 
dusty  months  by  attractive  coverings  as  by  dull 
and  commonplace  ones. 

Well  Tailored  Slip  Covers 

To  be  a  real  asset  the  slip  cover  must  be 
made  to  fit  perfectly.  There  is  nothing  more 
trying  than  a  slouchy  looking  cover,  and  it 
fails  in  its  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  dust. 

In  these  days  they  are  being  made  so  care¬ 
fully  and  fitted  so  cleverly  that  only  the  closest 
inspection  convinces  you  that  it  isn’t  a  perma¬ 
nent  arrangement.  In  a  great  many  cases,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  old-fashioned  tapes  to  tie,  there  are 
practical  snap-fasteners,  which  insure  a  well- 
tailored  effect. 

As  to  the  selection  of  material,  there  is  no 
end  to  the  possibilities.  For  the  formal  draw¬ 
ing  room  one  may  have  an  English  chintz  of 
good  design.  This  is  to  be  made  either  with  or 
without  a  valance,  ruffled  or  shaped,  piped  in  a 
contrasting  shade,  or  edged  with  the  narrowest 
fringe.  The  glazed  chintzes  are  also  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular  and  come  in  a  great  variety  of 
design  and  color  to  suit  divers  tastes. 


An  original  treatment  for  a  rush  seated 
chair.  A  straight  piece  of  chintz  with  a 
central  basket  design  has  worsted  tas¬ 
sels  which  weigh  it  down.  Miss  M.  A. 

Lewis,  decorator 

For  the  upstairs  sitting  room  and  bedrooms, 
there  are  inexpensive  cretonnes,  or  if  you  pre¬ 
fer,  plain  gay  colored  poplins,  which  may  be 
bound  in  a  contrasting  shade,  or  striped  linens 
of  varying  widths  and  great  smartness. 

Covers  for  All  Chairs 

I  here  has  long  been  a  general  assumption 
that  only  the  overstuffed  furniture  could  be 
decked  out  in  this  fashion,  but  there  really  is 
no  good  reason  why  a  perfect-fitting  slip  cover 
should  not  be  made  for  the  dining  room  chair, 
for  example : 

I  recently  saw  a  walnut  Queen  Anne  chair 
which  had  a  chintz  cover,  of  flower  design  for 


the  back  and  another  for  the  seat.  The  chintz 
was  a  cream  color  bound  in  blue,  and  the 
effect  was  most  pleasing. 

Another  high  back  chair  with  most  of  the 
walnut  frame  showing  had  a  wide  striped 
glazed  chintz  in  lemon  yellow  and  white,  which 
completely  covered  all  the  upholstered  part  of 
the  chair,  including  the  small  arm  rests. 

There  is  really  nothing  temporary  about  this 
fashion  of  slip  covers.  In  many  of  the  most 
attractive  houses  they  are  used  continuously  the 
year  round.  In  the  impressive  company  of 
damask  and  brocade  you  may  find  the  chintz 
slip  cover  flourishing  benignly.  It  has  a  way 
of  making  you  feel  at  home  at  once.  And  we 
surely  have  not  erred  in  emulating  our  Eng¬ 
lish  friends  who  know  so  well  how  to  create 
this  atmosphere  of  cheer  in  their  most  formal 
rooms  by  this  simple  method. 

Two  Rooms  of  Distinction 

A  living  room  of  great  distinction  is  shown 
on  page  30.  The  slip  covers  are  made  of  an 
ecru  colored  chintz  with  a  decorative  design  of 
turquoise  blue  bowls  with  crimson  and  rose 
flowers.  The  curtains  are  crimson  damask  and 
the  small  tables,  mirrors  and  lamp  shades  are 
in  black.  1  he  walls  are  a  delightful  green 
blue,  which  makes  an  attractive  background  for 
the  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  furniture. 

Another  very  effective  treatment  which  I  saw 
recently  was  in  a  morning  room  in  a  country 
house.  The  slip  covers  were  made  of  a  cool 
apple  green  with  decorative  medallions  on  the 
smaller  chairs,  of  a  bird  and  flower  design, 
bound  in  blue.  There  were  green  and  blue 
striped  linen  curtains  at  the  windows  and  on 
some  of  the  furniture.  The  effect  was  restful 
and  pleasing. 


“HOLM  LEA” 


A  Private  Park  that  Is  a  Botanical 


Garden  as  Well 


II  is  not  often  that  the  art  of  the  landscape 
gardener  and  the  science  of  the  professional 
botanist  and  horticulturist  can  be  combined  on 
one  man’s  estate,  particularly  when  that  man 
blends  with  these  two  qualifications  the  love 
that  has  made  this  estate  his  home. 

At  ''Holm  Lea,”  the  residence  of  Professor 
Charles  S.  Sargent,  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  this 
unique  combination  has  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  private  parks  in  this  country. 
As  director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the  tree- 
museum  of  Harvard  University,  and  in  his 
capacity  as  Arnold  Professor  of  Arboriculture 
of  Harvard,  Professor  Sargent  stands  as  one  of 
the  great  tree  authorities  of  the  world.  His 
development  of  the  Arboretum  as  a  great  natu¬ 
ral  garden  has  given  him  as  c 

well  that  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  grouping  of 
shrubbery,  the  beauty  of  trees 
against  the  sky,  the  slope  and 
dip  of  the  land,  and  the  mass¬ 
ing  of  flowers  that  gives  a  land¬ 
scape  the  value  of  a  painting. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  his  well¬ 
loved  home  for  a  great  many  | 
years,  and  reflects  his  personal 
friendships  among  the  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers. 

For  over  forty  years,  Profes¬ 
sor  Sargent  has  been  the  guar¬ 
dian  spirit  of  the  Arboretum, 

( Continued  on  page  68) 


“Holm  Lea ”  is  the  residence  of  Professor 
Charles  S.  Sargent  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
Not  far  away  lies  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
over  which  he  has  been  guardian  spirit  for 
forty  years 


The  spring  months  are  periods  of  rare 
beauty  in  this  garden:  dogwood  flashes  by 
the  roadside  and  down  near  the  pond  nar¬ 
cissi  star  the  grass.  So  is  it  with  varying 
effects  through  the  seasons 
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ROOMS  in  the  APARTMENT  of 
MR.  JOHN  BARRYMORE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Photographs  by  Gillies 


Among  the  unusual  accessories  is  a  star¬ 
shaped  lantern  suspended  over  the  couch 
and  a  brilliant  carmine  glass  bowl  that 
rests  on  the  table  in  the  bow  window. 
The  curtains  at  these  windows  are  of  two 
layers  of  chiffon,  one  mauve,  the  other 
green.  In  the  little  window  is  a  rack 
of  test  tubes  filled  with  colored  water 


To  be  understood  the  color  of  the  room 
must  be  seen.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  plain  gold  paper.  Woodwork  and 
doors  are  painted  dark  green  with  the 
panels  a  light  green.  The  floor  is  red 
tile.  -  A  mixture  of  Italian  and  Gothic 
furniture  has  been  used.  Multi-colored 
cushions  and  old  brocade  add  interest 
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One  of  the  rooms ,  decorated 
in  the  Victorian  taste,  is  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  “Peter  Ibbetson.” 
The  walls  are  covered  with 
pale  pink  striped  paper;  base¬ 
board,  molding  and ■  doors  are 
painted  black,  the  doors  cov¬ 
ered  with  squares  of  glass 


(Below)  The  big  studio  has 
several  centers  of  interest,  the 
main  being  the  fireplace 
grouping  of  couch  and  pre- 
dieu  with  stools  and  chest 
drawn  up  on  either  side  of 
the  hearth.  Over  the  skylight 
are  curtains  of  saffron  chiffon 


(Below)  The  other  center  of 
interest  is  a  music  corner  with 
piano  over  which  is  flung  a 
cover  of  embroidered  brocade. 
A  bronze  bird  is  perched  on 
one  edge.  Light  is  given  by 
a  tall  candle  standard.  An  old 
mirror  ■  breaks  the  wall  space 


Continuing  the  description  of 
the  Victorian  room,  we  find 
curtains  of  pale  mauve  taf¬ 
feta  edged  with  a  white  bead 
fringe.  Glass  curtains  arc 
white  gauze  with  crystal  glass 
drops  back  ,  of  them.  Crystal 
drops  edge  the  molding 
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Although  alterations  had  to  be  made  to  meet  up-to-date  requirements  and  differences  in  climatic  demands,  the  trans¬ 
planting  of  this  South  African  Dutch  architecture  to  New  England  was  highly  successful.  The  walls  are  white,  blinds 
green,  roof  gray  slate.  The  topping  is  of  dull  copper.  Formal  planting  has  been  purposely  omitted 

/ 

CAPETOWN  DUTCH  ARCHITECTURE  in  NEW  ENGLAND 


A  Successfully  Transplanted  Style — The  Residence  oj  Henry  G.  Vaughan ,  Esq., 
at  Sherborn,  Mass.  George  Porter  Fernald,  Architect 

MARY  H.  NORTHEND 


GIVEN  the  right  setting,  it  is 
possible  to  transplant  al¬ 
most  any  type  of  foreign  archi¬ 
tecture  to  America.  Perhaps  a 
striking  proof  of  this  can  be 
found  in  the  residence  of 
Henry  G.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  at 
Sherborn,  Mass.  The  idea  for 
the  house  was  absorbed  through 
a  study  of  South  African  Dutch 
architecture,  and  although  alter¬ 
ations  had  to  be  made  to  meet 
modern  requirements  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  the  spirit  of 
the  original  has  been  success¬ 
fully  preserved. 

One’s  first  impression  after 
seeing  the  unusual  roof  lines  is 
that  of  the  color  scheme — the 
whiteness  of  the  walls  broken 
regularly  by  green  blinds.  The 
topping  shows  dull  copper  trim 
and  the  roof  is  heavy  gray  slate. 
The  projection  of  the  walls  and 
the  arched  entrance  porch  add 
shadow  and  variety  of  line.  The 
house  is  set  among  cedars  of 
unusual  size  and  perfection,  and 
in  order  to  retain  the  natural 
beauty  of  these  trees  formal 
planting  has  been  omitted. 

The  entrance  colonnade  and 
doorway  are  characteristically 
Dutch.  Bv  the  middle  arch 


Each  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  is  unique  in  itself  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  its  architectural  background.  The  hall,  for  instance,  is 
Italian  with  its  mural  decorations,  Jacobean  and  Italian  furniture 
and  gray  and  black  slate  tile  floor 


hangs  a  decorative  bell-pull  of 
wrought  iron ;  unfortunately, 
modern  requirements  cause  it  to 
be  supplemented  by  an  electric 
bell. 

The  first  floor  plan  may  be 
considered  unusual,  as  it  shows 
a  different  type  of  architecture 
in  each  room.  Yet  all  are  so 
happily  combined  that  there  is 
no  discordant  note. 

Pass  through  the  Dutch  door 
entrance  and  you  come  to  the 
hall.  Here  the  walls  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  Italian  mural  decora¬ 
tions.  Italian  and  Jacobean 
furniture  has  been  used.  The 
floor  is  of  large  gray  and  black 
slate  tiles.  Through  the  round¬ 
ed  Dutch  windows  shimmers  the 
sunlight,  softened  by  curtains  of 
casement  cloth  edged  with  nar¬ 
row  dark  fringe.  The  staircase 
leading  from  the  hall  was  found 
in  an  old  house  in  Exeter,  and 
its  carving  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  architect  who  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  this  house.  The 
kind  of  architecture  and  the 
kind  of  wood  are  both  moot 
questions,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  hand-carved 
balusters  in  New  England. 

( Continued  on  page  60) 
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From  an  old  house  in  Maine  was 
taken  the  design  and  detail  for 
the  second  story  stair,  a  beauti¬ 
fully  proportioned  element  well 
placed  in  its  setting 


The  walls  of  the  dining  room  are 
covered  with  murals  of  scenes  in 
old  Dutch  towns.  The  furniture 
is  Jacobean.  Instead  of  silver, 
colored  glass  and  pottery  have 
been  used  on  the  sideboards 


All  floors  upstairs  are  painted 
dark  gray  and  walls  cream.  In 
each  bedroom  is  a  large  fireplace 
with  mantel  taken  from  old  Salem 
houses.  Wainscoting  and  cornices 
came  from  the  same  source.  Lee 
Porter,  decorator 


The  color  scheme  of  the 
drawing  room  is  red  and 
white  —  old  red  Queen 
Anne  lacquer  desk  and 
curtains  of  red  and  yellow 
chintz.  Floor  teakwood, 
rug  of  tan  velour 


The  library  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  room  in  an  old 
Portsmouth  house.  Wood¬ 
work  is  gumwood  stained 
to  resemble  old  pine.  Floor 
painted  in  gray  and  white 
squares 


mmm 
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WHERE  PERFECT  BALANCE  LENDS  DIGNITY 

T oo  much  balance  can  make  a  room  cold  and  inhuman.  Insistence  on  perfect  balance  will  annoy 
the  eye;  one  finds  this  especially  true  of  many  mantel  shelves.  But  in  a  hall  which  affords  a 
dignified  architectural  background,  the  perfectly  balanced  arrangement  of  furniture  lends  a  dignity 
not  to  be  gainsaid.  Here  it  is  executed  with  an  ornate  table  and  surmounting  portrait,  a  pair  of 
lustres  on  gilded  eagle  appliques,  and  a  pair  of  Carolean  chairs.  Lee  Porter,  decorator 
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A  VARIETY  OF 
OVERMANTEL 
DECORATIONS 


Photographs  by  GILLIES, 
NORTHEND  and  WALLACE 


An  indented  paneling  forms  the 
shelf  and  overmantel  in  the  living 
room  of  the  residence  of  J.  S.  Halle, 
Esq.,  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Cup¬ 
boards  are  concealed  behind.  Tay¬ 
lor  &  Levi,  architects.  Amy  Som¬ 
mers,  decorator 


A  painting  hung  flat  against  the  wall  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  decoration.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
selecting  a  suitable  canvas  and  arranging  the 
mantel  ornaments.  Lee  Porter,  decorator 


The  old  flower  picture  is  a  favorite  for  over¬ 
mantels.  Add  to  it  a  pair  of  tole  vases,  little 
figurines  and  a  strip  of  old  velvet  to  break  the 
mantel  line.  Lee  Porter,  decorator 


In  a  man's  room  a  cupboard  has  been  built  in 
the  overmantel  paneling  to  serve  as  gun  closet. 
Cups  and  mounted  trophies  are  used  for  decora¬ 
tions.  The  architect  was  Robeson  Lea  Perot 


The  living  room  fireplace  in  the  residence  of 
Frederick  Dana  Marsh,  Esq.,  at  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y .,  is  surmounted  by  a  carved  gilt  mirror 
and  antique  columns.  H.  G.  Morse,  architect 
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WICKER,  WILLOW  and  RATTAN  for  the  PORCH 

These  may  he  purchased  through  the  House  &  Gakden  Shopping  Service,  19  West  44th  Street ,  New  York  City 


You  cannot  be  sure  of  the  breed 
of  the  dog  the  artist  put  in  this 
drawing,  but  you  can  be  sure  of 
the  wicker  dog  house.  Inside  it 
has  a  cushion  covered  with 
denim.  May  be  painted 
color  desired.  $27.25 


It  can  be  used  to  give  color  and 
life  to  the  long  wall  space  of  a 
porch  or  attached  to  the  posts, 
this  wicker  wall  flower  holder. 
25"  high,  15"  wide.  Including 
tin  lining.  All  colors.  $9 


A  flower  stand  of  unusual 
lines  is  40"  high.  The  top  is 
19"  in  diameter.  A  tin  lining 
to  hold  the  flowers  is  included. 
All  colors  are  available.  $28 


For  the  porch  or  ter¬ 
race  conies  a  com¬ 
bined  flower  box 
and  bird  cage.  Plant 
it  with  ivy  and  train 
the  ivy  up  to  form  a 
bower,  and  your 
bird  will  feel  per¬ 
fectly  at  home.  This 
may  be  had  in  any 
color  desired.  $46.50. 
The  book  rack, 
which  also  may  be 
stained  any  color,  is 
36"  high,  23"  wide 
and  the  shelves  have 
a  depth  of  11" 
Magazine  pockets 
are  on  each  end.  $13 


Among  the  breakfast 
trays  is  one  of  wicker 
with  a  glass  top  lined 
with  cretonne.  All  colors. 
30"  long,  12"  wide,  in¬ 
cluding  the  little  end 
pockets.  $18 


A  great  variety  of  different  materials 
go  to  make  up  the  complete  porch- 
wicker,  willow,  reed,  rattan  and 
painted  furniture,  wrought  iron  furni¬ 
ture  and  accessories,  pottery,  and  even 
terra  cotta.  The  terra  cotta  urn  to  the 
left  might  be  used  as  an  accent  point 
at  the  head  of  terrace  stairs.  18" 
high,  $20 


The  tea  table  is  of  wicker  with  a  wil¬ 
low  and  wooden  top,  which  affords  a 
level  base  for  dishes.  It  is  48"  in 
diameter,  giving  ample  room  for  extra 
guests.  The  four  chairs  which  com¬ 
plete  the  set  fit  snugly  into  the  table. 
$52.50.  Cushions  extra.  Lamp,  25"; 
silk  or  cretonne  lined  shade,  14" ; 

$13.50 
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W  A  G  O  N— A  PORCH 


ESSENTIAL 


OlTi/0, 


Above,  a  wicker  buffet  with  wooden  shelves 
and  top,  36"  by  23".  $39.  Other  sizes  and 
colors.  Wicker  tea  wagon,  tray  top,  19"  by  27", 
$28.  Wicker  chaise  longue  of  chair  and  foot 
rest,  any  color,  $54.50.  Magazine  stand,  enam¬ 
eled  gray,  12"  by 20"  by  43J4"  high.  $12 


The  first  of  five  tea  wagons  is 
shown  below.  It  is  wicker, 
can  be  stained  any  color  de¬ 
sired,  is  19"  by  27"  and  costs 
the  comfortable  sum  of  $20 


A  separate  glass  tray  comes  with  this 
wicker  tea  wagon,  fitting  into  the  top. 
The  wagon  can  be  painted  to  suit 
color  scheme  of  porch.  $31 


Wicker  basket,  can  be  stained 
any  color,  12"  across  top  and 
11"  high,  $3.50.  Square  um¬ 
brella  stand,  26"  high,  12" 
wide,  $7.45 


The  painted  wooden  tea 
wagon  to  the  right  may  be 
had  in  any  color  desired  or  in 
mahogany  with  painted  dec¬ 
orations.  It  is  2934"  long, 
\6y2"  wide  and  29"  high.  $28 


{Left)  an  enameled  French 
gray  tea  wagon  with  separate 
folding  tray  table  which  fits 
on  top  of  wagon.  18^4"  by 
29"  by  33"  long.  $47 
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Glass  doors  to  a 
small  reception 
room,  in  a  modern 
Colonial  house.  The 
panes  are  the  same 
size  as  those  used, 
in  the  old-fashioned 
windows 


A  clever  pantry  door 
and  side  lights  in 
which  mirrors  are 
substituted  for 
transparent  glass . 
The  arrangement  is 
that  of  an  exterior 
doorway 


(Below)  One  side 
of  this  living  room 
is  made  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  glass  doors. 
These  and  latticed 
walls  make  the  gar¬ 
den  a  part  of  the 
house 


(Right.)  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  glass  doors 
and  windows  in  a 
country  house  used 
to  give  the  effect  of 
increased  size  to 
small  rooms  and  to 
afford  light 
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The  PLEASANT  FASHION 
of  GLASS  DOORS 


An  American  Custom  which  Affords 
Privacy  when  Desired 


FREDERICK  WALLICK 

Photographs  by  Northern! 


FOREIGNERS  traveling  in  America,  re¬ 
mark  upon  the  custom  of  planning  our 
houses  so  that  the  different  rooms  open  into 
one  another  in  a  way  that  appears  to  eliminate 
all  sense  of  privacy. 

The  criticism  is  well  taken.  We  have  only 
to  remember  the  badly  arranged  houses  built 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  in  which  hall,  liv¬ 
ing  room,  drawing  room,  dining  room  and 
library  were  grouped  by  a  series  of  very  wide 
arches  into  what  at  first  glance  seemed  to  be 
divisions  of  one  large  room. 

Now,  although  separate  apartments  are  en¬ 
tered  through  wide  archways  which  tend  to 
give  to  the  entire  house  a  feeling  of  breadth 
and  spaciousness,  a  large  degree  of  isolation 
can  be  obtained  bv  the  use  of  glass  doors. 
Such  doors,  suitably  curtained,  serve  as  a  par¬ 
tial  or  complete  screen.  If  a  sheer  fabric  such 
as  casement  cloth  or  taffeta  is  hung  on  the 
sash,  the  view  of  the  adjoining  room  is  only 
partially  hidden;  if  any  of  the  heavier  mate¬ 
rials  are  used  as  over  curtains,  these  can  be 
drawn  so  that  the  view  is  blocked  completely. 

Outside  Doors 

The  fashion  has  been  carried  to  the  extent  of 
making  outside  doors  entirely  of  glass.  One 
of  the  photographs  shows  an  entrance  from  a 
terrace  porch  to  a  side  hall.  Certainly  the 
glass  doors  are  a  pleasant  substitution  for 
those  of  solid  wood.  Our  interest  in  garden 
cultivation  is  growing  very  rapidly  and  archi¬ 
tects  have  been  very  cjuick  to  respond  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  as  many  views  of  shrub¬ 
bery  and  flower  beds  as  possible.  The  steps 
are  paved  with  the  same  material  as  the  ter¬ 
race;  this  gives  a  touch  of  the  garden  feeling. 

Double  glass  doors  between  an  entrance  hall 
and  living  room  are  always  successful.  Old- 
fashioned  sliding  panel  doors  have  given  way 
to  the  hinged  glass  doors,  which  are  more 
easily  operated  and  less  likely  to  get  out  of 
order.  In  extreme  cold  weather  such  doors  pre¬ 
vent  the  drafts  that  somehow  do  occur  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  efficient  the  heating  plant  may  be. 
'Fhe  division  of  the  panes  into  the  pattern 
shown  proves  a  restful  variation  to  the  usual 
treatment. 


Between  Dining  and  Breakfast  Rooms 

An  excellent  scheme  for  connecting  the  din¬ 
ing  room  and  breakfast  room  is  illustrated. 
The  door  is  hung  on  one  side  of  a  deep  open¬ 
ing  in  the  wall  between  the  two  rooms.  The 
space  in  the  jamb  is  ingeniously  used  for  china 
cupboards.  A  further  development  of  this  type 
of  opening  is  one  in  which  two  doors  are 
hung  in  the  place  of  one  and  their  width  so 
calculated  that  when  they  fold  back  into  the 
wall  thickness,  they  do  not  project  into  either 
room.  Wall  space  on  both  sides  of  the  open¬ 
ing  is  preserved  for  furniture  or  for  such  a 
feature  as  a  side-board. 

Frequently  it  is  desirable  to  expose  the 
greater  part  of  one  side  of  a  room  to  the  sun¬ 
light.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  four 
glass  doors  grouped  in  the  center  of  a  living 
( Continued  on  page  76) 
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DAHLIAS— PERENNIAL  and  PERMANENTLY  POPULAR 

A  Short  Course  in  Culture;  Including  Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Planting,  Care  of  the  Plants 

through  the  Growing  Season,  Storing  for  Winter,  etc. 

WILLIAM  C.  McCOLLOM 


YEAR  after  year  the  dahlia  plods 
along,  adding  new  friends  and 
holding  the  old.  New  and  better  in¬ 
troductions  each  season  keep  interest 
at  a  high  pitch  among  dahlia  devotees 
and  create  inspiration  for  more  recent 
admirers. 

One  thing  that  makes  the  dahlia  so 
popular  with  the  masses  is  its  abso¬ 
lute  dependability.  A  mechanical  ex¬ 
pert  once  said  about  the  engine  of  a 
popular  automobile,  “You  can  over¬ 
heat  it,  boil  it  over,  flood  it  with  oil 
or  neglect  to  oil  it,  and  it  will  still 
run.”  Paraphrased,  the 
same  is  true  of  dahlias. 

You  are  always  certain 
of  returns,  no  matter  how 
neglectful  or  abusive  you 
may  be  in  your  treatment 
of  the  plants.  Of  course, 
the  results  are  always 
commensurate  with  the 
treatment  accorded,  but 
this  one  trait  of  yielding 
dividends  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  or  neglect  is 
this  flower’s  greatest  as¬ 
set  for  most  of  us. 

We  may  thank  Mexico 
for  the  dahlia.  The 
flowers  when  first  intro¬ 
duced  were  all  single,  but 
after  a  few  years  under 
cultivation  in  European 
gardens  a  double  variety 
unexpectedly  appeared. 


Since  that  time  various  types  have 
been  introduced,  and  there  are  now 
forms  to  suit  the  most  critical,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  little  pompoms  or  buttons 
to  the  large,  loose,  peony  flowered 
types  and  the  cactus  sorts. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  of 
starting  dahlias:  from  roots,  cuttings 
and  seeds.  The  first  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  method  employed  because  it  is 
by  far  the  easiest;  cuttings  are  used 
extensively  in  increasing  the  stock  of 
new  and  desirable  varieties,  and  are 
the  best  for  commercial  purposes; 

seeds  are  used  in  the 
fascinating  work  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  varieties. 
This  last  is  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  work.  The 
flowers  can  be  cross-fer- 
t  i  1  i  z  e  d  by  artificial 
means,  though  the  great 
majority  of  dahlia  grow¬ 
ers  allow  the  bees  to  per¬ 
form  this  task  for  them. 
In  this  case,  flowers  that 
are  to  be  crossed  are 
planted  in  close  proxi¬ 
mity  to  each  other.  The 
results,  of  course,  are 
problematical,  as  we  do 
not  actually  know  which 
or  how  many  kinds  of 
pollen  have  been  de¬ 
posited  by  the  bees.  One 
must  remember  that  but 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Cross-fertilizing,  with  its  resultant  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  varieties,  is  extremely 
interesting  work 


Divide  the  roots  in  the  spring 
rather  than  in  the  fall — the 
tubers  shrivel  in  winter 


Small  quantities  of  dahlia  roots  can  be 
stored  in  a  barrel  for  the  winter,  with 
dry  sand  or  sawdust 
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The  house  is  built  of  adobe  with  blue  door  linings  and  window  sills.  The  projecting  beams  are  a  characteristic  of  the  style.  The 
house  looks  out  over  Glorietta  Bay  and  behind  are  the  Mexican  Mountains,  affording  just  the  right  environment 


COMING  BACK 


t  o 


the 


ADOBE 


The  Residence  of  Dent  Hayes  Robert,  Esq.,  at  Coronado,  California,  Built  in 
the  Mexican  Style.  Templeton  Johnson,  Architect 


An  open  fireplace 
made  in  the  Santa 
Fe  manner  with  a 
chimney  niche, 
arched  fire  hole  and 
concrete  fender  com¬ 
mands  the  living 
room.  The  walls 
are  rough  plaster. 
Hand-adzed  beams 
are  left  open 


The  entrance  is  marked  by  a  deep,  well  shaded  porch.  Rough  tim-  All  the  rooms  open  on  the  court.  Around  the  wall  runs  a  carved 

bers  support  the  lintel.  Extended  roof  beams  cast  interesting  shadows  timber  string-piece  with  heavy  timbers  let  into  the  wall  to  support  it 
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Hewitt 


A  LITTLE  PORTFOLIO  of  GOOD  INTERIORS 


A  dignified  architectural  background,  especially  if  it  has  behind  it  the  tradition  of  the  antique, 
requires  perfection  in  the  detail  of  everything  placed  in  proximity  to  it.  An  example  of  this 
is  found  in  the  living  room  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  on  Long  Island.  The 
paneling,  which  is  Jacobean  oak,  was  brought  from  an  old  house  in  Kent.  The  ceiling,  which 
is  modern,  reproduces  exactly  the  original.  The  furniture  is  all  antique.  The  rug  is  a  1 6th  Cen¬ 
tury  Ispahan  in  soft  green  and  rose.  Valances  are  of  Jacobean  embroidery  in  vermilion  and 
blue  with  oyster  white  taffeta  draperies  beneath 
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The  curtaining  of  glass  doors  affords  a  variety  of  treatments .  Net 
or  scrim  gathered  at  top  and  bottom  and  fastened  on  rods  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  trim  constitutes  the  usual  method.  Another  is 
to  curtain  the  door  only  three-quarters  up,  using  net  or  scrim  or 
filet,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  room.  In  this  dining  room 
gold  gauze  has  been  hung  loose  from  the  trim,  an  unusual  style. 

L,ee  Torter  was  the  decorator 


Silver  and  white  is  the  color  scheme  par  excellence  for  the  dining 
room.  First,  because  white  affords  a  sense  of  spaciousness  and 
reflects  light;  second,  because  white  provides  an  interesting  back¬ 
ground  for  silver.  In  this  dining  room  the  scheme  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  successfully — white  paneled  walls,  silver  service,  silver 
frames  of  mirror  and  prints.  Relief  of  color  is  found  in  the 
mahogany  furniture.  J.  A.  Colby  &  Son,  decorators 


Hewitt 

The  dining  room  in  the  residence  of  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  crystallizes  the  spirit  of  the  18 th 
Century.  The  background  is  antique  paneling  painted  green  and  gold.  The  casement  windows 
are  hung  with  an  18 th  Century  chintz  in  which  peach  color  predominates.  A  peach  colored 
brocatel  is  used  for  upholstery  on  the  walnut  chairs.  The  sideboard  is  a  William  and  Mary 
antique  holding  antique  purple  glass  bottles.  Over  it  hangs  a  mirror  with  a  petit  point  panel. 
The  arrangement  of  serving  consoles  by  the  window  and  the  arched  china  closet  add  further  in¬ 
terest  to  the  room 
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Wallace 


North  end 


The  thousand  and  one  ways  to  ar¬ 
range  books  include  this  fashion 
of  having  casement  windows 
framed  in  with  shelves.  The  top 
row  is  unusual.  So  is  the  placing 
of  the  refectory  table  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  ubiquitous  window 
seat.  Mellor  &  Meigs,  architects 


The  oval  room,  while  being  dif¬ 
ficult  to  decorate,  presents  some  in¬ 
teresting  possibilities.  In  the  re¬ 
ception  room  to  the  right  white 
walls  and  mirrors  have  been  ef¬ 
fectively  used  to  give  the  sense  of 
added  size.  Glass  and  mirror  doors 
help  in  this.  Colby,  decorator 

Sadler 


The  music  room  shown  below  is  in 
the  residence  of  J.  W.  Harriman, 
Esq.,  at  Brookville,  L.  I.  Tall 
plant  stands  on  either  side  the 
hearth  express  the  present  decora¬ 
tive  mode.  A  tapestry  forms  a 
background  for  well  selected  furni¬ 
ture.  Alfred  Bosson,  architect 


Gillies 
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ARBORS,  SUMMER-HOUSES  and  TRELLISES 

A  Dis  cussion  of  the  General  Principles  Which  Underlie  Their  Use — The  Questions  of  Style , 

Location  and  Proper  Emphasis  in  the  Landscape  Scheme 

GRACE  TABOR 


The  true  arbor  is  never  roofed  to  with¬ 
stand  a  real  rain.  Its  very  nature  demands 
that  it  be  open  for  free  passage  of  bird 
or  bee  or  breeze 


A  sense  of  leafy  shade  on  a  sunny  day, 
of  freedom  from  the  imposed  convention¬ 
ality  of  a  house,  should  characterize  the 
well  planned  arbor 


FIRST  come,  first  served,  and  so 
to  first  thoughts,  which  are  usu¬ 
ally  indicative  of  something.  They 
are  especially  significant,  I  think, 
when  they  have  to  do  with  outdoors. 
So  what  is  the  first  thought  when  one 
speaks  of  an  arbor? 

To  me  there  comes  a  sense  of  leafy 
shade  on  a  summer  day,  of  vagrant 
winds,  sweet  with  all  outdoors,  of 
insect  noises,  of  flickering  wings  and 
the  importance  of  bug  hunting  and 
nest  tending  and  w'hat-not;  and 
above  all  else,  freedom  from  the  ever¬ 


lasting  impositions  of  convention¬ 
ality  as  represented  by  a  house.  Pan 
and  his  court  lurk  sometimes  near, 
if  not  within,  the  shadow  of  an  ar¬ 
bor,  I  am  sure.  I  am  equally  sure 
they  never  by  any  chance  approach 
a  house. 

There  must  be  nothing  about  an 
arbor  to  dispel  this  sense  of  freedom, 
nothing  — -  continuing  the  fancy — 
that  will  alarm  the  timidest  faun  or 
nymph,  or  make  them  fearful  of  im¬ 
prisonment.  Yet  it  must  be  a  shelter 
and  afford  seclusion  from  the  sun 
and  heat;  and  even  possibly  from  a 
little  summer  shower,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  not  roofed  to  withstand  real 
rain.  Where  rain  cannot  go,  dryads 
and  satyrs  never  will! 

Then  it  must  be  so  open  that 
birds  and  bees  and  breezes  may 
come  and  go  at  will;  and  it  must  be 
so  completely  in  harmony  with  na¬ 
ture  all  around  that  both  bees  and 
birds  will  frequent  it  as  freely  as 
they  do  the  trees.  Within  these 
specifications  it  may  take  any  form 
( Continued  on  page  62) 


i 

Another  use  of  trellis  is 
found  in  the  residence  of  J . 
R.  Potter,  Esq.,  Great  Neck, 
L.  I.  Here  it  incloses  an 
outdoor  living  room.  Paid 
Hertwig,  architect 


Gillies 


Where  an  individual  plant 
needs  support  a  trellis  may 
serve  a  good  purpose.  But 
a  random  scattering  of  de¬ 
tached  trellises  should  be 
avoided  in  every  case 


North  end 
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The  RESIDENCE 
of  HOWARD 
CHAPMAN 

Architect 

at  STAMFORD,  CONN. 

Photographs  by  Coutant 


The  Colonial  design,  which  in 
its  adaptations  has  become  a 
purely  American  product,  has 
been  used  for  this  house.  It  is 
executed  in  brick  laid  in  white 
bond.  The  entrance  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  simple  hooded 
porch.  Balance  is  given  the 
plan  by  the  use  of  a  conserva¬ 
tory  on  one  end  and  a  porch  on 
the  other,  each  having  the  same 
general  character.  Field  stone 
■walls  support  the  terraces  and 
mark  the  property  line 


A  fireproof  garage  under  the  house  is  of  great  convenience,  and  the 
economy  of  heating  and  construction  more  than  offsets  the  slight 
increase  of  insurance.  The  successful  combination  of  brick  and 
field  stone  is  shown  in  this  terrace  view 


The  business  end  of  the  house  has  received  equal  consideration 
■with  the  comforts  of  the  family.  Thus,  on  both  floors,  has  been 
provided  a  miniature  kitchenette  for  preparing  all  the  food  for  the 
baby.  The  location  of  a  reception  room  behind  the  hall  makes 
another  interesting  addition  to  the  comforts.  The  service  quarters 
are  ample  and  conveniently  placed 
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THE  GARDENS  of 
CHARLES  HARDING,  Esq 

DEDHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Dividing  the  rose  garden  from  the 
sunken  garden  and  lily  pool  is  a 
loggia  overgrown  with  Farquhar 
and  Dawson  roses.  This  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  black  and  white  with  lan¬ 
terns  at  the  entrance  and  inside. 
The  green  lattice  walls  of  this  gar¬ 
den  correspond  to  the  lattice  dec¬ 
oration  on  the  brick  walls  of  the 
house.  Thus  is  unity  given 


Lilies  with  their  cup-like  blossoms  grow 
in  abundance  all  through  the  summer. 
Architecturally  placed  at  one  side  of 
the  inner  path,  this  pool  serves  as  a 
terminus  of  the  cross  axis  of  the  garden. 
Bas-reliefs  let  into  the  walls  and  bay 
trees  set  in  white  pots  on  the  wall  give 
a  foreign  touch  to  this  bit  of  garden 


The  garden  is  laid  out  in  two 
parts:  the  enclosed  rose  garden 
which  is  shown  below  and  the 
lower  reaches  extending  down  to¬ 
ward  the  river,  pictured  above. 
Interesting  architectural  features 
are  placed  here  and  there.  It  is  a 
garden  of  perpetual  bloom.  From 
spring  until  fall  it  runs  the  gamut 
from  hyacinths  to  chrysanthemums 
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ig  an  Effective  Use  of  Trellises, 
Arbors  and  Brick  Work 


Photographs  by  Northern i 


A  general  view  of  the  lower  garden 
shows  the  background  of  the  loggia  that 
leads  to  the  rose  garden,  the  beds  and 
the  bit  of  a  rock  garden  and  the  little 
pool  terminal.  At  one  side  is  the  pool 
pictured  opposite.  Where  the  paths 
cross  in  the  middle  is  set  a  sundial  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  brick  square 


Green  and  white  have  been  used  as 
the  color  scheme  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  design  which  encloses  the 
garden  proper.  It  follows  no  ste¬ 
reotyped  plan,  but  is  impressive 
with  its  pillars,  arches  and  loggia. 
In  this  rose  garden  the  soft  green 
of  the  lattice  brings  out  the  bright 
colors  of  the  hybrid  perpetual  and 
tea  roses  in  geometrical  beds 


A  happy  combination  has  been 
evolved  in  the  lower  garden  out¬ 
lined  by  the  river.  Here  we  find 
the  general  principles  of  landscape 
gardening  most  effectively  applied. 
The  paths  dividing  the  various 
beds  are  of  brick  laid  in  herring¬ 
bone  design.  The  garden  ends  in 
a  summer-house  that  fronts  the 
river  and  commands  a  broad  view 
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A  HOUSE  of 
WISTARIA  and  IVY 


EVA  N.  WOLFE 


A  brick  path  leads  across 
the  lawn  terrace  and 
down  the  steps  to  the 
flower  garden 


[Below)  The  entrance  is 
covered  with  a  German¬ 
town  hood  and  flanked 
with  settles 


■■■■ 


On  either  side  of  the  chimney  the  wis¬ 
taria  climbs  to  the  roof  line,  covering 
the  plaster  and  almost  hiding  the  ivy 
reaching  up  the  wall 


[Left)  A  turnstile  em¬ 
bowered  with  wistaria 
lets  on  to  the  property 

FEW  people  realize  that  a 
turnstile,  especially  a 

covered  one  such  as  is  shown 
in  the  illustrations  of  the 
home  of  Dr.  Theodore 
Weisenburg  of  Paoli,  Pa. — 
gives  one  an  adequate  im¬ 
pression  of  the  home  that  is 
to  follow.  Of  white  painted 
wood,  it  is  very  simple  in 
construction,  but  with  a 

climbing  wistaria  vine  to 

enhance  its  simplicity,  it  is 
quite  another  story.  The 
walk  of  flagstones  sunken  in  the  grass,  an 
added  joyous  impression,  leads  one  on  to  the 
real  setting  of  the  picture.  Too  frequently  do 
the  homes  of  Americans  have  little  if  any 
relation  to  the  ground  from  which  they  spring; 
in  other  words  they  are  a  thing  apart  instead 
of  snuggling  among  the  trees  and  bushes  as 
does  this  fine  example  of  pure  Dutch  Colonial 
architecture.  It  is  a  veritable  jewel  in  its 
setting  of  tall  trees  and  charmingly  placed 
bushes;  in  fact,  the  trees  are  so  tall  as  to 
dwarf  the  house. 

The  western  end  of  the  house  with  its 
quaint  roof  and  white  plaster  walls  is  made 
a  thing  of  beauty,  with  its  wistaria  and  dull 
green  ivy,  a  color  scheme  of  nature  placed 
against  the  white  plaster  wall.  From  the  bed¬ 
room  within  the  leaves  and  faintly  purple 
flowers  give  a  Japanese  shade.  There  are  six 
such  vines  around  the  place,  and  rose  bushes 
and  flowers  that  are  picturesquely  placed 
against  the  stone  wall  partly  enclosing  the 
rear  end  of  the  house. 

Down  the  brick  walk  during  the  first  days 
of  spring  marvelous  Dutch  tulips  in  quaint 
and  brilliant  colors  raise  their  blossoms  on 
incredibly  long  stems  and  add  yet  another 
touch  of  color.  They  bank  the  walk  on  either 
side  against  the  shelter  of  the  entrance  where 
( Continued  on  page  58) 
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The  beans  should  have  sand  directly  about  them  to 
ensure  good  drainage  and  minimize  the  danger  of 
rotting  through  excessive  moisture  during  germination 


TELLING  the  TALE 


THE  LIMA 


Photographs  by  JV.  C.  McColIom 


IN  any  well  regulated  garden  calendar  for 
the  latitude  of  New  \ork  City,  May  1st  is 
planting  day  for  lima  beans.  On  or  about  that 
date  everything  should  be  ready,  for  where  is 
the  war  garden  worthy  of  the  name  which  has 
not  its  limas? 

These  beans  are  among  the  most  desirable 
vegetable  crops.  The  vines  seldom  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  abundantly  if  conditions  are  reasonably 
favorable  and  standard  sorts  have  been  planted. 
There  need  be  no  waste  of  the  crop,  however, 
for  if  the  yield  is  greater  than  can  be  used  on 
the  table  while  fresh,  the  surplus  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  preserved  for  use  next  fall  and  winter. 

The  photographs  and  captions  on  this  page 
tell  the  tale  of  the  principal  steps  in  pole  lima 
culture.  Choose  a  good  variety  like  Early 
Leviathan,  and  plant  in  hills  3'  to  4'  apart  each 
way.  One-quarter  of  a  pint  of  seed  will  be 
enough  to  plant  a  row  50'  long.  This  quantity 
will  cost  you  about  twenty-five  cents  at  any 
good  seed  store.  Succession  plantings  may  be 
made  until  the  middle  of  June. 


Poles  are  the  usual  supports  for  the  climb¬ 
ing  kinds  of  limas.  Cedar  is  the  best  and 
most  durable  wood.  Set  the  poles  firmly 
and  let  them  stand  about  6'  high 


Lima  beans  should  be  planted  with  the 
“eyes”  of  the  seeds  down,  five  or  six  to 
a  hill,  in  a  circle  around  the  pole.  Cover 
them  with  about  1"  of  soil 


When  the  vines  begin  to  show  a  tendency  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  show 

to  climb  they  will  need  some  assistance  to  their  relative  sturdiness,  thin  them  out  until  only  the 

start  them  properly  three  strongest  remain  in  each  hill 


Lima  beans  may  be  planted  in  among  the 
corn,  whose  stalks  will  furnish  them  with 
support  as  well  as  shade 
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AIDS  to  OUTDOOR 
LIVING 


Which  may  be  purchased  through  the  House 
&  Garden  Shopping  Service,  19  West  44th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Chinese  porch  seats  in  natural 
colors  and  designs  in  black. 
Useful  for  lawn.  They  cost 
from  $1  to  $2  each 


The  first  aid  is  something  to  lounge 
in — a  comfortable  hammock.  It  is 
made  of  pale  green  awning  cloth 
with  touches  of  brown.  The  tent¬ 
shaped  cover  protects  one  from  the 
sun.  The  price  complete,  including 
hammock,  canopy,  iron  stand  and 
two  pillows  is  $59.50.  Hammock 
alone,  $35.  Canopy,  $11.25.  Stand, 
$6.75.  Pillows,  $6.50 


These  Chinese  grass  seats  are 
about  12"  to  16"  in  diameter. 
They  are  to  be  had  at  prices 
varying  from  $1  to  $2 


For  iced  tea  comes  a  plain  glass 
set  of  tea  pot,  6  tumblers,  6  glass 
spoons,  which  are  hollow  and  may 
be  used  as  straws;  $10.25.  Jap¬ 
anese  wicker  tray,  $11 


Garden  basket  painted 
black  unth  vivid  orange 
decorations.  15"  long. 
Its  price  is  $7.50 


For  flowers  or  porch 
knitting,  oval  basket  in 
vivid  yellow  with  lav¬ 
ender.  14"  long.  $7.50 


The  sleeping  porch  would 
be  enhanced  by  this  com¬ 
fortable,  roomy  day  bed, 
made  of  cream  color  wick¬ 
er  with  a  black  chintz  cov¬ 
ered  mattress,  or  in  any 
color  desired.  Bed  com¬ 
plete,  $90.  Stool  to  match, 
$16.  Small  chair,  $23.50 


Another  iced  tea  set  includes  a 
black  Chinese  porcelain  pot,  plain 
crystal  glasses  and  hollow  stem¬ 
med  glass  spoons.  Tea  pot,  $9. 
Glasses,  $8  a  dozen.  Spoons, 
$1.90  a  dozen 
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MAKING  YOUR  GARDEN  HELP  the  RED  CROSS 

How  One  Woman  Became  Plant  Agent  for  Her  Community  and 
Swelled  W ar  Charity  Funds 


MARTHA  STRONG  TURNER 


FOR  women  vitally  interested  in  raising  funds  for 
local  Red  Cross  work  I  have  a  new  method,  per¬ 
sonally  tested,  and  munificently  proved. 

It  was  spring  and  our  funds  were  running  low.  It 
was  impossible  to  raise  money  successfully  in  our 
farming  community  by  the  means  employed'  in  cities 
and  suburban  places. 

One  day  coming  home  from  a  Red  Cross  meeting, 
I  passed  through  my  flower-garden,  and  my  moneyed 
broodings  were  interrupted  by  the  sight  of  bare  spots 
>n  certain  beds  and  crowded  corners  in  others.  How 
I  would  like  to  buy  lilies  for  this  bed,  or  tulips  for 
that  one!  But  it  was  out  of  the  question.  Flower- 
garden  expenditures  had  been  cut  out  altogether,  the 
vegetable  garden  claiming  my  entire  strength  physi¬ 
cally,  mentally  and  financially,  and  I  felt  justified  in 
only  spending  enough  time  and  money  to  prevent  the 
deterioration  of  my  flowers.  I  comforted  myself,  with 
the  thought  that  I  was  not  alone  in  my  attack  of 
smouldering  flower  fever,  and  at  least  I  might  help 
some  flower  affinity  by  presenting  her  with  my  sur¬ 
plus  plants. 

The  evening  breeze  drifted  through  the  pine  trees, 
and  over  the  flowers,  surrounding  me  with  its  fra¬ 
grant  freshness.  It  wafted  a  message  to  me  from  the 
nodding  flowers.  “Sell  us,  sell  us,”  it  whispered, 
“and  you  will  find  us  of  service  for  the  Red  Cross.” 

It  was  late  spring,  almost  beyond  the  planting  sea¬ 
son,  so  no  time  was  to  be  lost  organizing,  advertising, 
etc.  I  quickly  itemized  my  salable  plants,  and  hunted 
prices  in  a  standard  catalogue.  That  evening  my 
telephone  conversation  with  several  friends  ran  some¬ 
what  as  follows: 

A  Red  Cross  Plant  Agent 

I  know  you  are  interested  in  Red  Cross  work  as 
well  as  in  your  flower  garden,  so  won’t  you  convert 
your  surplus  plants  into  cash  for  the  Red  Cross?  To 
be  more  explicit,  I  am  a  Red  Cross  plant  agent.  I 


will  find  a  buyer  for  plants  you  donate  and  will  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  the  varieties  you  may  desire.” 

In  each  case  I  met  with  enthusiastic  co-operation, 
receiving  a  donation  of  at  least  six  and  often  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  plants,  besides  a  substantial  order  for 
those  on  hand. 

Often  some  variety  was  in  demand,  which  while 
not  on  my  list,  I  had  noted  in  a  neighbor’s  garden. 
My  next  call  would  be  on  my  neighbor,  before  whom 
I  would  lay  my  plant  case.  She  would  generously 
spare  some  of  her  plants,  at  the  same  time  donating 
some  of  her  surplus  stock  of  other  varieties. 

One  Day’s  Orders 

Just  to  show  how  engrossing  this  work  may  be¬ 
come,  and  how  readily  trade  may  be  built  up !  Early 
one  morning  as  I  was  returning  from  village  errands 
in  my  car,  I  stopped  to  speak  to  a  friend  and  told 
her  of  my  agency.  She  said  she  wanted  cosmos,  but 
the  florist  did  not  carry  it.  I  happened  to  have  some 
on  my  list,  and  told  her  I  would  ask  the  donor  to 
leave  it  at  the  grocer’s  the  next  morning,  having  al¬ 
ready  enlisted  his  services.  When  I  telephoned  my 
friend  of  the  sale  of  her  cosmos  she  told  me  that  her 
gardener  was  clamoring  for  celery  plants  and  had  not 
had  time  to  look  them  up.  I  told  her  that  I  would 
find  them  for  her,  or  would  let  her  know  to  tire  con¬ 
trary  by  evening.  I  put  this  on  my  order  list.  I 
was  in  need  of  tomato  plants  and  drove  to  a  friend 
who  has  greenhouses  on  her  estate.  She  gladly  sold 
me  some  tomato  plants,  at  the  same  time  ordering  six 
dozen  asters  from  me.  Here  I  was  most  fortunate 
m  receiving  a  donation  of  from  60  to  200  plants  of 
several  varieties  on  my  list.  She  told  me  also  of  a 
nurseryman  who  had  an  abundance  of  celery  plants. 

I  stopped  at  the  nursery  and  bought  the  plants  from 
the  nurseryman  for  a  small  sum.  I  casually  men¬ 
tioned  that  I  had  pepper  plants  for  sale  and  asked 
his  advice  as  to  the  price.  He  exclaimed,  “Any 


price!  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  for  love  or 
money,  and  I  have  promised  to  send  some  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to-morrow.”  “Then  I’ll  sell  you  mine,”  I  said, 
“at  wholesale  price,  to  help  you  out.”  By  the  look 
in  his  eye  I  knew  at  once  I  had  a  staunch  customer, 
and  I  was  not  mistaken,  for  he  donated  much  valu¬ 
able  stock  to  me  during  the  next  months  to  help  me 
in  my  predicaments.  I  ended  my  morning’s  work  by 
delivering  celery  plants  to  my  astonished  friend. 

Now  that  the  last  tomato  plant  is  in  the  ground, 
and  the  flowers  are  contentedly  moored  for  the  sum¬ 
mer,  tlie  plant  agent  with  a  little  forethought  is  sure 
of  good  financial  results.  The  geraniums  are  often 
used  as  fillers  in.  They  do  not  have  to  be  hurried 
into  summer  quarters,  and  thus  many  a  window  or 
piazza  box  is  left  for  the  last  gardening  effort.  Also, 
one  can  always  find  room  for  one  more. 

Enlist  Boy  Scouts 

A  jolly  plan  is  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  Decorate  a  farm  wagon  with  the  colors  of 
our  allies  and  in  it  place  as  many  flats  as  possible 
big  enough  to  hold  three  pots.  Have  a  donation 
arranged  for  in  advance  of  equal  amounts  of  red  gera¬ 
niums,  whites  ones  and  lobelia,  the  latter  being  a 
dainty  flower  of  real  patriotic  blue.  The  boys  can 
drive  from  house  to  house,  selling  these  patriotic 
plants  in  groups  of  three. 

July  and  August  are  the  months  when  lists  are 
made  for  autumn  planting.  In  the  event  of  any  large 
order,  I  have  found  it  profitable  to  appeal  to  a  nearby 
nursery  to  sell  me  at  even  less  than  wholesale  rates 
plants  desired,  which  are  not  donated,  and  thus  make 
a  good  profit. 

It  would  be  wise,  in  getting  orders,  to  decide  on 
only  a  few  varieties,  and  retail  these  by  fifty  or  a  hun¬ 
dred.  This  simplifies  the  work.  During  the  early 
summer,  one  can  take  orders  for  small  evergreens  for 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


t±n  ovai  rormosa  fibre  rug  which 
comes  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  col¬ 
ors  has  a  diamond  pattern  in  green 
and  black.  3'  x  6',  $8.  4'  x  7',  $13.50 


These  gaily  colored  squares  of  fibre 
make  picturesque  porch  coverings. 
In  all  colors.  19JY'  square,  heavy 
dyed,  $1.75.  Natural  color,  $1.25 


PORCH  RUGS  that  ADD 
COLOR  and  GIVE 
GOOD  WEAR 


These  may  be  purchased  through  the  Shopping  Service, 
19  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Another  Formosa  fibre  rug  in  bril¬ 
liant  color  combinations  is  shown  in 
the  center.  In  the  3’  x  6'  size,  $8. 

4'  x  7',  $13.50 

The  Scotch  wool  art  rug  has  long 
been  a  favorite.  Black  and  gray 
squares  and  gray,  brown  and  tan. 
9'  x  12',  $33.50.  Also  made  to  order 
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House  &  Garden 


HOOK  RUGS— RUGS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

The  Revival  of  the  Making  of  Hook  Rugs  Gives  a  New  Note  to  Floor  Decoration 
and  Opens  Up  Some  Interesting  Possibilities 

NINA  WILCOX  PUTNAM 


WHEN  any  notable  revolution  occurs  in  the 
fashion  in  interior  decoration,  the  re-furbish¬ 
ing  of  a  room  is,  of  course,  only  begun  when 
the  furniture  itself  has  been  changed.  Which  is 
especially  true  of  the  current  craze  for  what  is  termed 
modern  painted  furniture,  as  nothing  has  been  so 
drastic  as  this  latest  innovation. 

With  the  successive  advents  of  American  Colonial, 
Early  English  or  indeed  any  other  resurrection,  even 
to  the  gilt  of  the  Louis  periods,  or  the  stately  uncom¬ 
fortableness  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  craze,  the 
eager  householder  who  desired  to  make  a  change,  yet 
could  not  afford  a  complete  and  thorough  renovation, 
was  able  to  make  certain  accessories  of  wall  and  floor 
fit  into  the  new  scheme. 

This  is  not  true  with  the  purely  decorative  painted 
furniture  of  today.  Simple  wall-coverings  have  come 
to  be  a  matter  of  course  with  persons  of  taste,  and 
one  may  have  a  lovely  creamy  papering  against  which 
mahogany  of  the  Colonial  period  shone  pleasantly. 
Furthermore  when  that  mahogany  has  been  removed 
to  some  Siberia,  the  same  wall  remains  as  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  background:  even  for  the  gay  new  furniture 
which  has  emanated  from  those  two  great  cultural 
sources  of  interior  decoration  —  Vienna  and  Green¬ 
wich  Village! 

The  Problem  of  the  Floor 

There  remains  the  problem  of  the  floor.  For  gen¬ 
erations  it  has  curiously  enough  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  least  important  part  of  any  room.  Why 
this  should  be  so  is  as  much  a  mystery  to  the  enlight¬ 
ened  mind  of  a  modern  decorator,  as  is  the  lack 
of  hygiene  in  the  long-tail  gowns  which  our 
mothers  trailed  along  the  pavements  of  the  public 
streets  to  the  hygienic  vision  of  a  modern  trained 
nurse. 

The  revolution  in  floor  decoration  probably 
had  its  basis  in  the  same  idea  which  scissored  off 
our  mothers’  skirts;  hygiene  and  practicality. 

The  old  interlined  carpets  which  were  considered 
necessary  to  every  well-regulated  household,  and 
which  lay  from  one  May  first  to  another,  ac¬ 
cumulating  the  sand-storm  of  dust  and  germs 
which  their  annual  resurrection  and  renovation 
gave  forth,  have  gone.  In  their  place  have  come 
rugs;  a  great  variety  of  rugs,  each  new  kind  as 
a  rule,  worse  than  the  other,  so  far  as  any 
artistic  and  decorative  value  is  concerned;  al¬ 
ways  excepting  of  course,  the  higher  types  of 
orientals  which  were  originally  designed  for  use 
as  divan  and  even  table  covers,  and  were  not,  in 
the  Occident,  trodden  upon  until  late  in  the  16th 
Century — and  then  only  rarely. 

When  to  Use  Oriental  Rugs 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  oriental  rug  will 
fit  in  anywhere.  This  is  about  as  true  as  that 
an  oriental  human  will  fit  in  anywhere.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  standard  of  design  and  color  in 
oriental  rugs  is  generally  so  much  higher  than 


anything  which  the  European  countries  or  America 
has  until  recently  been  able  to  produce,  that  decora¬ 
tors  have  turned  to  them  as  a  matter  of  course  as  the 
solution  of  what  to  do  with  the  floor. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
oriental  rugs  are  unsuitable  to  any  room  in  which  a 
period  decoration  is  faithfully  carried  out,  unless  it 
be  French-Chinese  or  purely  oriental.  A  heterogene¬ 
ous  room  made  more  for  comfort  than  interest,  may 


A  modern  hook  rug  executed  by  Amy  Mali 
Hicks.  The  colors  are  gray  and  green  on 
rose.  Material  is  rags  of  knitted  goods 


An  antique  hook  rug  of  fine  design  in  soft,  bright 
colors.  Made  about  75  years  ago.  Material  is  wool 
and  cotton  rags 


well  be  so  furnished  as  to  its  floor.  With  the  advent 
of  the  modern  painted  furniture  an  entirely  new  prob- 
le'm  has  arisen :  and  this  can  be  met  only  with  some¬ 
thing  as  new  as  the  furniture  itself  and  new  in  the 
same  sense  i.  e .: — the  modernization  of  a  Mid-Vic¬ 
torian  idea.  Decorators  have  tried  the  braided  rug, 
and  the  plain  velvet  rug,  in  suitable  tones.  Both  of 
these  lacked  something,  and  now  they  are  trying  the 
Colonial  hook  rug 


The  Colonial  Hook  Rug 

This  is  good,  but  not  quite  good  enough.  The 
real  solution  for  the  floor-coverings  of  the  modern 
painted  room  lies  in  the  Colonial  hook  rug  made  up 
in  a  modern  design  especially  patterned  to  harmonize 
with  the  furniture  of  tire  particular  room  in  which  it 
is  to  be  used. 

The  Colonial  hook  rug,  during  the  last  six  months, 
has  been  rapidly  coming  into  its  own.  It  is  of  an 
utterly  different  texture  from  the  old-fashioned  rag 
carpet,  although  it  is  usually  made  from  cotton  rags. 
It  can  also  be  made  of  new  woolen  material  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  finished  product  has  a  thick  pile, 
soft  and  deep  —  indeed  even  deeper  than  that  of 
Chinese  or  French  velvet  carpet,  though  of  course 
not  so  fine.  The  more  you  walk  on  a  hook  rug,  the 
more  splendid  its  texture  becomes,  the  more  definite 
and  yet  more  delightfully  blended  the  pattern  grows. 
The  foundations  of  these  rugs  are  of  canvas,  coarse 
and  loosely  woven,  and  preferably  of  linen  fibre.  By 
a  simple  mechanical  process  the  material  that  is  to 
form  the  mat  is  pulled  through  the  foundation.  The 
best  method  is  the  steel  hook,  which  looks  like  a 
small,  bent  screw-driver,  with  which  the  endless 
strips  of  rags  are  pulled  through  the  mat  in 
loops,  working  from  the  front.  Rugs  so  made 
are  almost  as  good  on  one  side  as  on  the 
other.  When  wool  is  used,  the  lo’ops  may  be  cut 
and  a  pile  results.  But  in  the  case  of  linen  or 
cotton  rags,  the  material  frays  too  easily,  and  a 
more  lasting  quality  is  obtained  by  leaving  the 
loops  intact.  Silk  can  be  handled  in  this  way, 
but  the  effect  is  less  pleasing,  and  the  durability 
uncertain. 


Antique  Hook  Rugs 

These  rugs  were  largely  used  in  America  from 
Colonial  days  until  the  early  60’s.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  they  have  never  been 
made  by  manufacturers,  but  only  by  individual 
women  as  pieces  of  fancy  work.  The  succeeding 
generations  considered  them  monstrosities  and 
excepting  for  the  texture,  this  was  in  most  cases 
a  well-founded  supposition.  Many  of  the  de¬ 
signs  were  unspeakably  bad,  and  the  colors  such 
as  would  appeal  only  to  the  taste  of  those  who 
admire  the  extreme  modern  French  School  of 
painting.  The  familiar  patterns  were  of  an 
especial  type,  such  as  a  white  woolly  lamb  re¬ 
posing  uncomfortably  against  the  Rock  of  Ages : 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


Modern  hook  rug  by  Amy  Mali  Hicks.  Blue  border, 
white  ground,  vari-colored  floral  design.  Canton 
flannel  rags 


A  hook  rug  in  black 
and  green,  by  Nor¬ 
man  Jacobsen 


It  was  this  sort  of  pattern  that  put  the  antique  hook 
rug  out  of  favor.  A  black  dog  until  magenta  border. 
Cotton  rags 


May,  1918 
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PRIVATE  HILDA— NATIONAL  ASSET 


How  the  Province  of  Ontario ,  Canada,  Mobilized  Its  Girls  for  the 
Strawberry  Drive  and  the  Peach  Push 

BETTY  THORNLEY 


HILDA  knelt  at  the  window  with  her  face  lifted 
to  the  harvest  moon.  It  wasn’t  the  heat  that 
kept  her  awake,  though  the  night  was  white 
hot,  and  the  incense  of  the  wet  grass  and  the  ripened 
fruit  steamed  up  under  the  stars.  It  wasn’t  the 
shrill  cicada  orchestra,  either,  thrilling  the  love  songs 
of  an  alien  world,  nor  the  staccato  churring  of  the 
katydids.  It  was  the  moon  itself,  that  had  looked 
down  on  the  trenches  of  Flanders. 

Hilda  s  hair  was  loose  in  a  gold-brown  cloud,  so 
you  wouldn’t  have  known  about  the  scars,  but  there 
were  three  of  them,  big,  red,  ribbed  blotches,  on  the 
back  of  her  slim  neck.  Hilda  was  seventeen,  a 
signed-up  fruit  picker  from  June  till  the  middle  of 
October.  The  scars  were  sunburn  blisters,  gained 
when  the  thermometer  stood  at  ninety-six  in  the 
shade,  and  Hilda  stood,  ten  degrees  hotter,  in  the 
grilling  midsummer  noon,  hilling  up  her  country’s 
tomatoes.  She  had  ten  straight  hours  of  hoeing 
that  day.  Those  scars  were  little  scars  compared  to 
the  kind  you  got  in  the  trenches — Hilda  felt  them 
with  one  brown,  broken-nailed  finger — but  they  went 
with  the  blue  National  Service  badge  on  the  arm 
of  her  khaki  middy,  and  they  meant  that  she  too 
“belonged.” 

She  had  planned  the  usual  summer  of  visiting, 
motoring,  tennis,  swimming  and  pretty  clothes.  Then 
one  day  she  had  seen  a  poster  that  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  had  printed.  There 
were  three  men  in  it.  One  carried  a  pitchfork,  the 
next  a  rake,  and  the  third,  an  old  man,  held  a  hoe. 
They  were  standing  at  attention  and  underneath 
was  written,  “Recruits  Wanted  for  Production.” 

But  the  thing  that :  had  startled  Hilda  was  this. 
Between  the  first  man  and  the  second,  there  was  a 
space,  with  a  shadowy  outline  figure.  And  across 
this  was  written,  “A  Place  for  You!” 


It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that 
women  can  perform  even  the  heavier  kinds  of  farm 
work 


WOMEN  ON  THE  LAND 

The  success  of  these  women  farmers  of  Canada  echoes 
that  of  their  English  sisters,  258,000  of  whom  are  in  the 
Land  Army  in  Great  Britain,  actively  engaged  in  agri¬ 
cultural  work.  And  now  the  proven  statement  that  women 
can  take  over  all [  branches  of  farm  activities  applies 
equally  to  the  United  States.  The  Women’s  Land  Army 
of  America  has  been  organized  and  recruits  are  rapidly 
joining  its  ranks.  Executive  Headquarters  are  at  32 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

It  is  no  experiment,  no  spur-of-the-moment  undertak¬ 
ing.  The  organization  is  inspiringly  in  earnest,  sanely 
practical  and  countrywide.  The  aims  are  similar  to  those 
described  in  this  article.  The  Government  is  heartily  back¬ 
ing  the  movement.  The  facilities  of  the  State  and  Federal 
recruiting  offices  have  been  placed  at  its  disposal.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  administrative  offices  is  complete  in  New  York 
and  soon  will  be  in  twenty  other  States.  Many  members 
at  this  moment  are  at  work  on  farms  in  the  East.  By  early 
summer  their  numbers  will  have  increased  to  thousands. 

This  new  army  to  fight  the  Hun  has  limitless  possibili¬ 
ties.  Its  organizers  and  officers  know  what  they  are  about. 
They  are  fully  awake  to  the  difficulties,  but  just  as  fully 
they  recognize  the  need.  They  are  in  deadly  earliest — and 
they  are  going  to  win!  JOIN  NOW ! 


There  are  three  great  fruit  districts  in  Canada — 
the  Okanagan  Valley  in  British  Columbia,  the  An¬ 
napolis  Valley  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Niagara 
Peninsula,  that  long,  narrow,  flat,  hot  projection  that 
lies,  orchard  to  orchard,  between  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Erie  ana  Lake  Ontario.  And  here  is  where  our 
story  centers. 

Down  in  Toronto,  where  all  things  in  Ontario 
begin,  a  big  office  was  opening.  Dr.  Riddell  hung 
out  his  sign  for  men.  And  upstairs  little  Miss  Har¬ 
vey  waited  for  the  girls.  The  Ontario  Government 
Employment  Bureau  was  on  the  firing  line  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  great  spring  drive,  and  Miss  Harvey’s 
share  was  to  be  the  strawberries. 

The  Dominion  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was 
the  first  and  the  biggest  recruit  and  promised  to  in¬ 
stall  properly  chaperoned  camps  at  Grimsby,  St. 
Williams,  Vittoria,  Beamsville,  Winona,  Bronte,  Oak¬ 
ville  and  Clarksons,  for  which  volunteer  cooks  and 
matrons  were  procured.  Four  more  camps  were 
established  directly  under  the  Bureau’s  own  super¬ 
vision,  and  a  few  sprang  up  locally.  Almost  at  once 
the  volunteers  began  trickling  up  to  the  wicket — 
college  and  high  school  girls  in  the  main,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  professional  women  and  some  of  the 
so-called  “leisure”  class — which  is  really  non-existent 
nowadays — who  had  knitter’s  neuritis  and  wanted  a 
change  of  war  work. 

“Factory  girls?  Yes,  there  were  a  few,”  said  Miss 
Harvey,  “but  not  many.  Most  of  the  regular  wage- 
earners  who  wanted  to  help  were  already  in  muni¬ 
tions,  which,  of  course,  is  all-year  work,  and  pays  much 
better.  We  were,  in  the  main  drawing  from  a  class  who 
had  never  done  manual  labor  of  any  kind  in  their  lives 
— unless  you  include  chasing  a  golf  ball.” 

Convincing  the  Farmers 


The  Reason  for  the  Call 

That  very  afternoon  the  Latin  professor  told  them 
that  girls  too  were  needed.  Hilda  couldn’t  get  her 
mind  back  to  her  new  sports  clothes  at  all.  Was  a  ten¬ 
nis  net  really  the  place  for  an  able-bodied  Canadian 
with  most  of  her  male  relatives  in  the  trenches. 

The  funny  thing  was  that  the  very  same  idea  had 
come  to  Dot,  who  lived  across  the  road. 

“There  are  to  be  big  camps  and  hundreds  of  girls 
are  going — hundreds,  Hilda !  They’ll  sign  on,  just 
like  the  boys  in  the  Army,  and  they’ll  be  sent  wher¬ 
ever  they’re  needed.  Wouldn’t  it  be  great  to  be  in  it?” 

Yes,  girls  were 
needed,  and  men  were 
needed,  not  because 
Canada  was  bankrupt, 
but  because  she  was  so 
prosperous.  The  1916 
wheat  crop  had  turned 
out  to  be,  not  175,000,- 
000  bushels  as  per  esti¬ 
mate,  but  250,000,000. 

And  the  1917  crop 
would  be  bigger  still. 

Bank  clearances  were 
unprecedented,  export 
trade  was  booming  de¬ 
spite  the  submarine, 
and  the  earnings  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  rail¬ 
way,  that  barometer  of 
national  life  in  the 
Dominion,  were  thirty 
and  a  half  millions  big¬ 
ger  than  they  had  been 
the  year  before.  The 
only  thing  that  Canada 
lacked  was  men.  You 
can’t  take  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  best  work¬ 
ers  from  their  regular 
employments  and  leave 
the  rest  of  a  population 
of  nine  million  able  to 
run  the  country  with¬ 
out  some  extraordinary 
readjustments.  Boys 
and,  girls  and  women 
must  be  thrust  into  the 
vacant  places. 


Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

It  is  no  experiment,  no  spur-of-the-moment  undertak¬ 
ing.  The  organization  is  inspiringly  in  earnest,  sanely 
practical  and  countrywide.  The  aims  are  similar  to  those 
described  in  this  article.  The  Government  is  heartily  back¬ 
ing  the  movement.  The  facilities  of  the  State  and  Federal 
recruiting  offices  have  been  placed  at  its  disposal.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  administrative  offices  is  complete  in  New  York 
and  soon  will  be  in  twenty  other  States.  Many  members 
at  this  moment  are  at  work  on  farms  in  the  East.  By  early 
summer  their  numbers  will  have  increased  to  thousands. 

This  new  army  to  fight  the  Hun  has  limitless  possibili¬ 
ties.  Its  organizers  and  officers  know  what  they  are  about. 
They  are  fully  awake  to  the  difficulties,  but  just  as  fully 
they  recognize  the  need.  They  are  in  deadly  earnest — and 
they  are  going  to  win!  JOIN  NOW ! 


The  Women’s  Land  Army  of  America  is  inspiringly  in  earnest.  With 
English  and  Canadian  ■women  to  encourage  them,  its  members  haves  set 
the  world  that  they  can  play  a  leading  part  in  our  drive  for  food 


The  difficulty  wasn’t  to  get  volunteers,  but  rather 
to  convince  the  ever-conservative  farmers  that  city 
girls  would  be  other  than  a  “durn  nuisance.” 

One  farmer  absolutely  refused  to  take  the  girls 
until  conditions  literally  forced  his  hand.  Then  he 
consented  to  try  a  squad  at  the  regulation  fifteen 
cents  an  hour  for  time  work.  But  instead  of  putting 
them  at  the  picking  and  hoeing  which  he  really 
needed,  he  turned  them  grimly  into  a  vineyard  he 
had.  The  neighbors  could  have  told  the  pickerettes 
something  about  that  vineyard.  It  hadn’t  been 
touched  for  two  years,  the  soil  was  heavy  clay,  the 
roots  were  a  veritable  Hindenburg  Line.  He’d  tried 

to  get  men  to  do  it  the 
summer  before,  and 
they’d  just  grinned  at 
him. 

But  the  bloomer  bri¬ 
gade  didn’t  know  all 
this.  According  to  the 
way  they  saw  it,  yonder 
was  Hill  Seventy,  and 
they’d  been  told  to  go 
over  the  top  and  get  it. 

They  went  in  at 
noon  and  worked  till 
six.  They  got  up  at 
five-thirty  and  were  at 
it  again  until  twelve, 
when  they  had  the  big 
end  of  the  irregular 
five-acre  patch  all  done. 

“I  didn’t  think — ” 
said  the  farmer,  “hon¬ 
est,  I  didn’t  think  you’d 
ever  stick  it  out.  But 
you  have.  I’m  con¬ 
verted  to  you  for  life, 
and  I’ll  give  you  all 
the  work  you  want.” 

In  addition  to  mar¬ 
keting  his  regular  prod¬ 
uce  in  good  condition, 
that  man  planted  two 
or  three  extra  fields  of 
corn  and  potatoes,  as  a 
result  of  the  girls’  be¬ 
ing  on  hand  to  attend 
to  them.  When  Hilda 
remembered  that  her 
(Confin’d  on  page  72) 


the  examples  of 
to  work  to  show 
production 
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House  &  Carden 


May 


THE  GARDENER’S  KALENDAR 


Fifth  Month 


Sweet  corn  may  be 
planted  in  rows 
instead  of  hills. 
Thinning  is  needed 


Large  seeds,  when 
planted  in  drills, 
are  dropped  from 
the  hand  at  intervals 


See  to  it  that  plants 
do  not  dry  out  before 
you  set  them.  Wa¬ 
tering  must  follow 


Two  boards  placed 
tentwise  over  the 
row  will  shade 
young  plants 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


This  Kalendar  of  the  gardener’s  labors 
is  aimed  as  a  reminder  for  undertak¬ 
ing  all  his  tasks  in  season.  It  is  fitted 
to  the  latitude  of  the  Middle  States, 
but  its  service  should  be  available  for 
the  whole  country  if  it  be  remembered 
that  for  every  one  hundred  miles 
north  or  south  there  is  a  difference  of 
from  five  to  seven  days  later  or  earlier 
in  performing  garden  operations.  The 
dates  given  are  for  average  seasons. 


WEDNESDAY 


1.  Sun  rises 
4:39;  sun  sets 
6:43. 

When  the 
oaks  silk  out 
you  can  sow 
New  Zealand 
spinach, 
squash,  pump¬ 
kins,  corn,  lima 
beans,  string 
beans,  etc. 
Also  plant 
peas,  spinach, 
radishes,  tur¬ 
nips,  etc.,  for 
succession. 


THURSDAY 


2.  If  you 
haven’t  good 
storage  for 
dahlias,  you 
may  have  to 
plant  them 
now  .Dig  holes 
18"deep,  place 
a  little  sheep 
manure  in  the 
bottom,  plant 
crown  5"  be¬ 
low  the  surface. 
Fill  in  with 
earth  as  the 
plant  grows. 


FRIDAY 


3.  Do  not 
try  to  grow 
good  lima 
beans  without 
the  use  of  poles. 
Cedar  poles  are 
best,  but  any 
saplings  may 
be  used.  Leave 
about  2"  stubs 
on  the  side 
branches.  Set 
the  poles  now 
and  see  that 
they  are  firm 
enough  not  to 
blow  over. 


SATURDAY 


4.  This  is 
the  latest  date 
at  which  it  is 
safe  to  plant 
potatoes.  Use 
fertilizer  in  the 
soil  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  ma¬ 
nure.  The 
seed  should  be 
soaked  in  for¬ 
maldehyde  to 
prevent  the  de¬ 
velopment  of 
scab  later  in 
the  season. 


5.  Maples 
should  be 
pruned  now, 
just  as  the 
buds  are  burst¬ 
ing.  This  elim¬ 
inates  harmful 
bleeding.  Any 
large  scars 
should  be  im- 
mediately 
painted  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  wood 
against  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  mois¬ 
ture. 


12.  Dig  in 
some  fertilizer 
around  the 
strawberry 
plants  when 
they  are  in 
flower:  this  is 
better  for  them 
than  liquid 
feeding.  The 
mulch  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  fruit 
should  now  be 
applied.  Clean 
straw  is  the 
best  material. 


19.  Don’t 
neglect  to  keep 
your  garden 
sowings  up  to 
the  mark:  this 
is  necessary  for 
a  proper  suc- 
cession  of 
crops.  Sow 
now:  beans, 
corn,  lettuce, 
radish, spinach, 
turnip,  cucum¬ 
ber,  kohlrabi, 
etc.  Keep  all 
the  space 
working. 


26.  Cover 
crops  sown  in 
the  orchard 
last  fall  should 
be  plowed  un¬ 
der  now.  Use  a 
chain  on  the 
plow  and  get 
this  green  ma¬ 
nure  well  cov¬ 
ered  over  so 
that  it  will  de¬ 
compose  and 
do  some  good 
to  the  soil  later 
on. 


6.  Start  cut¬ 
ting  the  grass 
just  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to 
show  new 
growth.  Good 
lawns  should 
be  cut  close 
and  not  require 
raking  after¬ 
ward;  sweep¬ 
ing  with  birch 
twigs  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  raking 
as  it  does  not 
loosen  the 
roots. 


13.  Poor', 
impoverished 
ground  in  or¬ 
chards  and 
places  where  it 
is  possible  to 
work  it  can  be 
built  up  by  the 
use  of  cover 
crops.  Sow 
now  for  this 
purpose  buck¬ 
wheat  or  rye  to 
plow  under 
thoroughly  in 
midsummer. 


20.  The 
price  of  good 
fruit  is  con¬ 
stant  spray¬ 
ing.  When  the 
trees  are  in 
flower,  spray 
with  arsenate 
of  lead  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  cod- 
1  i  n  g  moth. 
Spray  them 
e  v  er  y  four 
weeks  to  de¬ 
stroy  scab  and 
blight. 


27.  Bedding 
out  of  all  kinds 
can  now  be 
completed  . 
Begonias, 
coleus,  gerani¬ 
ums,  cannas, 
etc.,  are  all 
coarse  growers 
and  the  beds 
should  have 
plenty  of  ma¬ 
nure  spaded 
under.  Use 
lime  on  old 
beds. 


7.  It  is  now 
perfectly  safe 
to  set  out  or 
plant  all  vege¬ 
table  crops  ex¬ 
cept  egg-plant 
and  peppers. 
With  the  use  of 
regular  plant 
protectors, 
these  last  two 
may  also  be 
planted  now. 
Plant  protect¬ 
ors  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  invest¬ 
ment. 


14.  Don’t 
wait  until  the 
bugs  have  done 
damage;  spray 
your  elms  now 
to  kill  the  elm 
leaf  beetle. 
Also  spray  cur- 
rants  and 
gooseberries  to 
destroy  the 
currant  worm, 
using  arsenate 
of  lead.  Do  all 
spraying  very 
thoroughly. 


2 1 . Sow  now 
for  winter  use 
cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  kale, 
Brussels 
sprouts  and 
late  celery. 
Make  a  small 
seed  bed  for 
these  plantings 
and  sow  in 
drills  very 
thinly  about 
4"  apart.  Keep 
watered  and 
partly  shaded. 


28.  Shrubber- 
ry  plantings, 
and  small  fruit 
borders  around 
the  base  of 
fruit  trees  or 
other  specimen 
plants,  should 
be  kept  turned 
over  with  a 
digging  fork. 
This  kills 
weeds  and  pro¬ 
motes  growth 
by  furnishing 
soilventilation. 


8.  When  the 
bulb  plantings 
are  in  flower 
they  should  be 
gone  over  care¬ 
fully  and  la¬ 
beled.  in  cases 
where  later 
changes  are 
contemplated. 
This  is  also  a 
good  time  to 
chart  any  fu¬ 
ture  plantings 
to  be  made 
next  fall. 


15.  Start  a 
big  batch  of 
chrysanthe¬ 
mum  cuttings 
now.  These 
can  be  finished 
in  7"  pots  and 
make  nice  sized 
flowers  for  cut¬ 
ting.  Keep 
them  well 
sprayed  and  do 
not  let  them 
get  pot-bound. 
You  will  be 
glad  to  have 
them  next  fall. 


22.  Keep 
the  harrow 
moving  over 
the  potato 
patch  until  the 
shoots  show 
through.  Even 
if  you  injure  a 
few  in  this  way, 
it  is  preferable 
to  letting  the 
weeds  have  an 
equal  start 
with  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  injur¬ 
ing  them. 


Flowers  nod¬ 
ding  gaily, 
scent  in  air , 

Flowers  po- 
sied,  flowers 
for  the  hair , 

Sleepy  floicers, 
flowers  hold 
to  stare — 

0,  pick  me 
some ! 

— T.  Sturge 
Moore 


9.  Musk- 
melon  seeds 
may  be  sown 
now.  Put  in 
about  six  seeds 
to  a  hill  and 
thin  out  later 
to  three.  Keep 
the  frames 
closed  until  the 
seeds  germi¬ 
nate:  They 

must  then  be 
ventilated. 
Water  _  spar¬ 
ingly. 


16.  Garde¬ 
nias  for  bloom¬ 
ing  next  winter 
in  the  green¬ 
house  should 
be  started  now. 
Select  the 
warmest  bench 
in  the  green¬ 
house  and  fill 
it  with  rich 
soil.  Be  sure  to 
keep  the  plants 
well  sprayed 
and  properly 
ventilated. 


23.  Where 
extensive 
changes  in  the 
perennial  gar¬ 
den  are  being 
made,  the 
plants  can  be 
lifted  and  pot¬ 
ted  up.  By 
this  method 
you  can  keep 
up  the  work  all 
summer  on 
perennial 
plantings  and 
ensure  success. 


29.  All  trees 
should  be  gone 
over  and  any 
scars  on  the 
trunks  should 
be  covered 
with  tin  and 
painted. 
Branches 
which  have 
been  broken  by 
storms  should 
be  removed 
clean  and  the 
scars  painted 
over. 


10.  Care 
should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  when 
cutting  the  as¬ 
paragus  that 
the  crown  is 
not  cut  in  two. 
This  would 
cause  small 
shoots.  Use  an 
asparagus 
knife  and  cut 
at  an  angle 
rather  than 
straight  down 
to  the  crown. 


17.  When  the 
greenhouses 
are  empty 
they  should  be 
overhauled 
and  all  needed 
repairs  made 
to  the  benches. 
Clean  out  and 
oil  the  furnace 
to  prevent  its 
rusting,  paint 
exposed  wood¬ 
work,  replace 
broken  glass, 
etc. 


24.  All  ever¬ 
greens  should 
be  looked  over 
and  the  dead 
foliage  under- 
n  e  a  t  h  the 
1) ranches  re¬ 
moved.  Where 
specimen  trees 
have  started  to 
grow  more 
than  one 
leader,  the  ex¬ 
tra  ones  should 
be  removed  at 
once. 


30.  All  root 
crops  for  farm 
use  should  be 
sown  now.  Size 
is  the  principal 
consideration 
with  this  class 
of  forage  crops, 
and  flavor  is  a 
secondary 
matter .  Man¬ 
gels,  carrots, 
turnips,  field 
and  fodder 
corn  should  all 
be  sown  now. 


11.  Protect 
your  plants 
from  cut  worms 
by  using  card¬ 
board  collars 
about  them,  or 
poisoned  food. 
Nets  should  be 
made  and  set 
over  the  cu- 
cumbers, 
squash  and 
pumpkins  to 
protect  them 
while  they  are 
still  small. 


18.  August 
is  the  usual 
time  to  set  out 
evergreens,  but 
they  can  also 
be  planted  this 
month.  To 
make  sure  of 
success,  keep 
them  well 
sprayed  a  n  d 
mulched,  and 
prune  slightly 
with  a  pocket 
knife.  Water 
when  planting. 


25.  Box¬ 
wood  hedges, 
and  specimen 
evergreens 
such  as  ret- 
inosporas,  box¬ 
wood,  yews  or 
those  that  are 
being  clipped 
to  particular 
forms,  should 
be  clipped  with 
hedge  shears 
just  as  growth 
starts.  Do  not 
postpone  this. 


31  .Sun  rises 
4:10;  sun  sets 
7:13. 

Make  some 
use  of  your 
greenhouse 
during  sum¬ 
mer.  Potted 
fruits,  melons, 
summer  flower¬ 
ing  bulos  like 
achimemesand 
gloxinias,  are  a 
few  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  which 
come  to  mind. 


OUR  weekly,  paper  came  out  Saturday  with  a  letter  from  Ira  Hicks,  who’s  got  a  job  down  to  New  ]  ork, 
about  how  they  have  to  dig  down  something  like  a  hundred  feet  to  build  the  right  kind  of  foundation 
for  those  big  sky-scrapers  you  read  about.  By  jingo,  that  struck  me  as  being  mighty  good  sense — putting 
in  underpinnings  as  are  underpinnings!  You  can't  have  an  apple  orchard  without  it  has  good  roots, 
any  more  than  my  yoke  of  oxen  could  haul  a  load  of  cordwood  down  off  the  mountain  without  I’d  put 
in  a  heap  of  work  teaching  them  what  gee”  and  "haw”  mean.  And  it’s  the  same  way  with  gardening a 
if  you  just  scratch  around  on  top  with  a  rake,  instead  of  plowing  right  deep  and  honest,  the  crop  won’t 
amount  to  much.  Come  to  think  of  it,  why  wouldn't  “ plow  deep’’  be  a  pretty  good  motto  for  a  man 
to  paste  inside  his  hat  as  a  kind  of  rule  to  live  by? 

— Old  Doc  Lemmon 


Maples  should  be 
pruned  just  as  their 
buds  open,  to  pre¬ 
vent  bleeding 


The  use  of  a  gar¬ 
den  line  when  plant¬ 
ing  is  the  secret  of 
straight  rows 


Berry  baskets  make 
excellent  individual 
shades  for  newly 
set  vegetables 


Melons  and  corn 
planted  in  the  same 
hill.  A  conservation 
of  garden  space 


The  old  advice  to  “swat  the  weed”  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated.  Constant  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  weed  immunity,  and  it  must 
be  exercised 


Various  forms  of  tomato  supports  may  be 
used.  Among  them  are  individual  stakes, 
horizontal  strands  of  wire,  and  pole  trel¬ 
lises,  as  shown  here 
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QUAINT  HAND-BRAIDED  RUGS 

These  old-fashioned  Rugs  are  suitable  for  Colonial  Homes  or  Rooms 
and  impart  individuality  wherever  used. 

The  selection  includes  Braided  Cretonne  Rugs  in  bright  effects  which 
harmonize  with  the  chintz  hangings  of  Bedrooms,  as  well  as  heavy 
Wool  Braided  Rugs  in  medium  and  dark  effects  for  Living  and  Dining 
Rooms,  Halls  and  Libraries. 

Many  sizes  in  stock.  Special  sizes  and  colors  made  to  order  promptly. 

RUSH  RUGS  FOR  PORCHES  AND  SUN  PARLORS 

From  the  Far  East  come  our  attractive  "Bar  Harbor’’  (made  in  blocks  18  in.  square)  and 
"Narragansett”  (oval)  Woven  Rush  Rugs — the  ideal  Floor  Coverings  for  Loggias,  Porches 
and  Sun  Parlors.  Various  sizes,  in  plain  natural  color  and  contrasting  colors.  Illustrated 
circular  upon  request. 

"  Willow  "  Grass  Rugs,  well-known  and  suitable  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  use- 
Made  in  various  plain  and  figured  effects;  small  and  large  sizes. 


Further  details  and  prices  mailed  ufeon  request 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Interior  Decorators  Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics  Furniture  Makers 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FOKTY^SEVENTH  STKEET,  NEW  YORK 
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®f)e  Cnuntrj>  blouse 
anti  its  Jfurniture 


rfX  choing  the  traditions  of  long  ago,  our 
modern  Country  House  imparts  to  the 
artistic  ideals  of  today  a  more  subtle  expression 
than  is  elsewhere  suggested. 

tfjl  Within  its  hospitable  doors  the  very 
^  spirit  of  olden  times  may  be  re-awakened 
by  the  deft  disposition  of  well-chosen 
Furniture,  each  piece  finding  congenial 
surroundings  in  the  charming  atmosphere 
of  its  engaging  rooms.  One  need  but  pause 
before  the  exhibits  in  these  Galleries  to  realize 
how  readily  this  interesting  result  may  be 
achieved. 

MTT  The  collection  on  view  is  rich  in  replicas 
and  reproductions  of  every  historic  epoch, 
from  the  sturdy  styles  of  the  Renaissance  to 
the  simple  Furniture  of  Old  England’s  farm 
cottages ;  rich,  as  well,  in  unique  Decorative 
Objects  and  the  fine  Rugs  of  the  East.  And 
it  is  gratifying  to  contemplate  that  such 
appointments  may  be  acquired  at  well 
within  moderate  cost. 

Suggestions  may  be  gained  from  de  luxe  prints  of 
well-appointed  rooms,  sent  gratis  upon  request. 


Ncui^fovk(!?aI[L>rics 

Grand  Rapids  Rirmture  Company 

INCORPORATED 

34  ~  36  West  32 -Street 
New 'York  City 


Hook  Rugs — Rugs  of  the  Future 

( Continued,  from  page  54) 


futurist  portraits  of  the  family  dog, 
horses  such  as  never  were  on  land  or  in 
the  sea :  and  variations  of  the  same 
themes.  There  are,  however,  many  love¬ 
ly  floral  designs  among  the  old  rugs, 
and  these  have  become  objects  of  search 
with  collectors,  together  with  some  of 
the  hideous  ones — for  when  a  mere 
mortal  starts  collecting  anything  which 
he  cannot  possibly  utilize,  he  is  very 
apt  to  lose  all  sense  of  proportion  as  to 
value,  and  the  class  of  object  itself  be¬ 
comes  more  precious  than  the  individual 
object  in  that  class. 

Now  these  old  hook  rugs  of  which 
perhaps  three  or  four  thousand  are  in 
existence  in  the  entire  country,  have 
been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  interior 
decorator  who  is  using  painted  furni¬ 
ture.  They  are  his  salvation,  where  the 
floor  problem  is  concerned,  always  pro¬ 
viding  that  he  can  manage  to  light  on 
specimens  of  such  shapes,  sizes  and 
colorings  as  will  fit  his  need.  That 
even  a  poor  selection  of  old  hook  rugs 
is  more  satisfactory  for  such  a  room  than 
a  good  selection  of  orientals,  is  un¬ 
doubted.  But  as  examples  of  this  al¬ 
most  lost  art,  which  have  carried  out  its 
possibilities  to  anything  like  its  highest 
development  are  few  and  far  between, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  locate  them. 
To  meet  this  need,  one  or  two  of  our 
own  modem  painters  have  taken  up  the 
idea  of  making  designs  to  be  developed 
in  the  old  methods,  but  on  a  practical 
commercial  basis :  Among  these  are 
notably  Norman  Jacobsen,  and  Amy 
Mali  Hicks. 

Modern  Craftsmen 

Mr.  Jacobsen  had  designed  and  deco¬ 
rated  a  double  drawing-room  for  the 
country  house  of  a  well  known  patron 
of  modern  art.  The  walls  were  easy 
enough.  The  furniture  itself,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  was  so  individual  that  this  fami¬ 
liar  floor-problem  arose  to  gigantic 
proportions.  The  first  step  in  overcom¬ 
ing  it  was  made  by  staining  the  floor  a 
very  dark  green-black  upon  which  the 
yellow  furniture  showed  charmingly. 


But  rugs  were  impossible.  Everything 
was  tried,  and  nothing  looked  quite 
right.  The  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to 
have  rugs  woven  expressly,  the  design 
to  be  one  made  in  character  with  the 
furnishings.  The  expense  of  doing  this 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  carpet¬ 
weaving  would  have  been  enormous,  and 
the  result  doubtful.  Then  Mr.  Jacob¬ 
sen  saw  an  old  hook  rug — one  of  a 
small  and  precious  collection  belonging 
to  the  person  for  whom  the  room  was 
being  done — and  immediately  decided  to 
make  drawings  in  colored  chalk  upon 
canvas,  the  exact  size,  color  and  shape, 
which  the  room  required.  These  rugs 
were  actually  drawn  upon  the  floor  in 
the  places  in  which  the  finished  product 
was  to  rest. 

The  result  was  astounding,  even  I 
think,  to  the  artist  himself.  The  rugs 
are  so  heavy  that  they  stay  in  place 
beautifully.  They  are  so  inexpensive  to 
make  that  their  price  is  negligible  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  result 
they  produce — being  less  than  half  what 
an  oriental  (that  is,  a  good  oriental), 
of  the  same  size  would  cost :  and  their 
wearing  qualities  being  well-proven  by 
the  condition  of  the  old  rugs  which  have 
been  so  painstakingly  garnered  from 
farm-house  and  village  mansion,  where 
their  years  of  service  have  but  added  to 
their  beauty. 

Miss  Hicks  actually  manufactures  her 
own  rugs,  but  her  designs  have  been  for 
the  most  part  reflections  of  the  old-time 
ones. 

A  further  merit  of  the  hook  rug  lies  in 
the  fact  that  its  usage  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  confined  to  the  modern 
painted  room,  nor  to  Colonial  furnish¬ 
ings.  Those  troublesome  periods  of  the 
French  and  Italian  schools— the  Ren¬ 
aissance  and  the  Empire,  can  both  be 
adequately  and  most  charmingly  matched 
with  floor  coverings  especially  designed 
for  them.  And  anyone  who  has  tried  to 
do  a  15th  or  16th  Century  Italian  room, 
particularly  upon  a  small  scale,  will 
realize  the  possibilities  of  rugs  made  in 
this  fashion. 


The  house 
i  s  hidden 
away  in  a 
grove  of 
trees 


A  House  of  Wistaria  and  Ivy 

( Continued  from  page  50) 


yawn  the  arms  of  the  high-backed  set¬ 
tles  that  make  more  hospitable  the  white 
doorway  with  its  interesting  treatment 
of  wrought  iron  hinges. 

What  is  a  house  without  a  garden ! 
Here  the  garden  is  as  charming  as  the 
home,  for  from  a  wide  red  bricked  floor 
with  wide  white  pillars  supporting  the 
sleeping  porch  above  runs  another  brick 
walk  which  is  interrupted  by  a  circular 
sunken  pool.  Growing  things,  which 
change  with  the  season,  partly  conceal 


the  curved  concrete  edges.  Here  pond 
lilies  with  wide-spreading  blossoms  and 
flat,  pad-like  leaves  are  resting  on  the 
water  that  glistens  with  the  glint  of  gold 
fish.  The  formal  effect  of  the  garden, 
which  makes  of  the  back  of  the  house 
a  picture,  changes  as  one  glances  over 
the  long  stretches  of  green  lawn,  for  in 
the  distance,  behind  and  beside  the 
garage,  is  the  inevitable  war  garden  that 
adds  its  quota  of  color  to  the  scene  and 
of  vegetables  to  the  table. 
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EVERY  convenience,  every  luxury,  every  labor 
saving  utility  that  finds  its  source  in  plenty  of  pure,  fresh 
water,  is  provided  economically  by  V.  &  K.  Water  Supply 
Systems. 

V.  &  K.  Water  Supply  System  builders  have  been 
making  pumps  for  fifty  years.  They  have  been  pioneers  in 
every  worth-while  development  in  the  industry. 

Over  eighty  thousand  V.  k  K.  Systems  are  in  use, 

giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  V.  k  K.  line  includes  water  motors  for  city 

homes,  gasoline  and  electric  systems  for  estates,  farms,  green¬ 
houses,  hospitals  and  public  buildings — a  V.  k  K.  for  every 
water  need. 

Send  for  this  Book 

A  copy  of  “The  Modern  Way”  will  be  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  It  describes  and  illustrates  the  complete  line  of  V.  &  K. 

Water  Supply  Systems.  It  tells  what  system  to  use  for  any  de- 

sired  service  and  how  much  such  a  system  will  cost.  Send  for  I 

your  copy  today. 

Ask  your  plumber  or  plumbing  jobber  about  V.  &  K. 

Water  Supply  Systems. 

THE  VAILE-KIMES  CO.  / 

Dept.  F  Dayton,  Ohio  /  IRS 


WATER  LiNE_ 
AT  35  LBS,  Pfiti 
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ONE  of  the  most  effective  of  all  wall 
coverings  is  the  well  -  designed 
Two-tone  Paper,  the  subdued  figure 
producing  a  treatment  that  is  decorative 
yet  unobtrusive,  thus  providing  a  perfect 
background  for  paintings,  tapestries  and 
furniture. 

The  beautiful  Two -tone  Effect 
which  forms  the  background  of  this 
announcement  (No.  5865)  is  one  of 
many  such  attractive  designs  with  which 
prominent  Decorators  have  had  much 
success. 

The  STRAHAN  line  of  Wall 
Decorations  also  includes  interesting 
Reproductions  of  historically  famous 
papers,  Foliage  and  Fabric  Effects,  and  a 
profusion  of  modern  designs. 


Capetown  Dutch  Architecture  in  New  England 

( Continued  from  page  34) 

In  the  library  the  architecture  is  painted  floors,  and  the  walls  of  creamy 
Colonial.  It  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  room  white  plaster  carried  throughout  in 
in  an  old  house  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  hall  and  bedrooms. 

The  woodwork  is  gumwood,  which  has  Light  and  air  are  in  abundance  in 
been  stained  so  that  it  resembles,  as  these  rooms,  and  each  has  a  remarkable 
nearly  as  it  can  be  made  to,  the  old  pine  outlook  over  the  cedars  with  which  the 
that  was  used  in  the  original  house  house  is  surrounded, 
erected  in  the  early  18th  Century.  The  The  sewing  room,  a  bit  of  a  place, 
floor  is  of  wood  painted  in  gray  and  is  a  model  of  completeness  and  modern 
black  squares  to  correspond  with  the  conveniences.  There  is  a  hard  wood 
hall.  A  fine  collection  of  old  ship  floor  painted  the  gray  of  the  other 
models  adds  to  the  decorative  scheme,  rooms,  closets  reaching  from  floor  to 
The  chairs  are  upholstered  in  dark  blue,  ceiling,  little  curtains  of  white  muslin 
Samplers  are  used  instead  of  the  old-  and  wall  paper  of  tiny  figured  white 
fashioned  crocheted  tidies  that  one  still  design. 

finds  in  many  of  the  original  New  Eng-  The  bright  colors  of  the  old  chintz 
land  homes.  The  curtains  follow  the  curtains  in  the  bedrooms  afford  a  pleas- 
same  coloring  as  the  chairs,  and  are  ing  contrast  with  the  cream  white 
made  of  filmy  dark  blue  net  with  a  walls.  There  is  a  fireplace  in  each  room, 
narrow  dark  blue  fringe.  not  a  20th  Century  fireplace  but  an 

A  remarkable  view  of  the  grounds  antique.  For  when  the  old  Salem  mer- 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  ob-  chants  deserted  their  homes  on  Derby 
tained  from  the  drawing  room.  In  this  Street  to  move  away  from  the  sea  with 
room  one  is  impressed  with  the  dis-  the  cessation  of  shipping  from  that  port, 
tinction  of  the  red  and  white  color  the  large  square  Colonial  houses  were 
scheme.  The  furniture  is  of  old  red  left  tenantless.  Some  of  these  are  only 
lacquer,  some  of  it  of  the  Queen  Anne  a  memory,  but  they  renew  their  life  in 
period,  and  the  curtains  are  of  old  this  country  house,  for  the  mantels, 
chintz  of  the  same  red  as  the  furniture,  wainscoting  and  cornices  which  grace 
with  suggestions  of  yellow  in  the  de-  these  bedrooms  were  taken  from  those 
sign.  Dutch  under-curtains  of  white  old  residences. 

net  lighten  the  effect.  The  yellow  bedroom  with  its  gray 

From  the  drawing  room  one  can  pass  floor  and  braided  rug  in  blue  and  gray 
to  the  terrace  which  is  the  distinctly  has  white  woodwork  and  cream  white 
Dutch  side  of  the  house,  and  is  copied  walls.  The  furniture  is  .  mainly  Co¬ 
in  all  its  details  from  pictures  of  the  lonial  antiques.  The  yellow  color 
old  Capetown  mansion  which  inspired  scheme  is  worked  out  in  the  overdrapes 
the  architectural  idea  of  this  house.  The  of  chintz  and  further  carried  out  in 
furniture  here  is  painted  brilliant  yel-  such  little  details  and  accessories  as 
low,  excepting  the  dining  table  which  is  yellow  glass  lamps  and  candlesticks, 
black.  This  is  an  outdoor  living  and  One  spare  room  is  blue  in  scheme — 
dining  room.  old  blue  chintz  curtains  and  accessories. 

The  wall  hangings  in  the  dining  and  has  quaint  hook  rugs  on  the  gray 
room  are  worth  a  study  in  themselves,  floor.  Most  of  the  furniture  is  old  curly 
They  were  designed  by  the  architect  and  maple. 

represent  scenes  in  old  Dutch  towns.  Another  spare  room  is  simply  treated 
The  furniture  is  Jacobean.  On  the  with  pink  as  the  scheme:  antique  ma- 
sideboards,  instead  of  the  usual  silver,  hogany  furniture  and  a  wonderful  old 
are  many  pieces  of  old  colored  yellow  Sheraton  fourposter  with  dimity  canopy 
and  emerald  green  glass.  White  mus-  and  hangings. 

lin  curtains  shade  the  windows.  The  There  is  a  sleeping  porch,  as  there 
teakwood  floor  is  covered  with  a  tan  should  be  in  a  house  of  this  nature.  The 
velour  rug,  matching  that  in  the  ad-  bed  is  covered  with  an  old  Spanish 
joining  drawing  room.  chintz  quilt  in  blue  with  bright  flowers. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the  To  add  a  lively  touch  to  this  outdoor 
second  story  are  the  uniform  dark  gray  room,  the  furniture  is  blue. 


m fa. 


STRAHAN  PAPERS  ARE  IDENTIFIED  BY 


THIS 


t 


MASK 


fdj 


They  are  on  sale  in  all  the  principal  cities.  Write 
to  us  for  the  name  of  the  Decorator  or  Dealer 
in  your  oicinity  from  whom  they  may  be  obtained 


Thomas  Strahan  Company 

Manufacturers  oP <Distincti\)e'rWalI  ‘Decorations 

CHELSEA,  MASS. 


NEW  YORfO  417  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO;  59  East  Adams  Street 


One  of  the  bedrooms  has  a  yellow  scheme  worked  oat  in 
the  over  draperies  and  yellow  glass  lamps  and  candle¬ 
sticks.  Lee  Porter,  of  James  I .  Wingate  &  Son,  decorator 
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A  PROFUSION  of  Living  Room  Fur¬ 
niture,  in  solid  mahogany,  has  been 
assembled  here  for  your  inspection. 
Most  of  it  is  in  the  Colonial  Period,  of 
which  the  secretaries  shown  here 
typical. 


are 


Mahogany  Secretary — Chip¬ 
pendale,  3  feet,  2  inches 
wide,  5  feet,  9  inches  high. 
Price  $100.00. 


The  influence  of  furniture  on  your 
daily  life  is  especially  apparent  in  such 
Living  Room  pieces  as  these  Mahogany 
Secretaries.  Their  design  comes  from  a 
period  when  the  art  of  creating  a  restful, 
companionable  atmosphere  was  so  well 
understood. 


Mahogany  Queen  Anne  secretary . $  50.00 

Mahogany  Colonial  secretary .  56.00 

Mahogany  Chippendale  secretary .  110.00 

Mahogany  Colonial  secretary .  98.00 

Mahogany  carved  base  secretary .  100.00 

Mahogany  Queen  Anne  secretary .  75.00 

Mahogany  Chippendale  secretary .  105.00 

Mahogany  William  and  Mary  secretary.  46.00 


M.A.  Hathaway  Company 

62  G2Jest45th  Street  NewiTforlc 


Mahogany  Secretary  —  Co¬ 
lonial,  3  feet,  5  inches  wide, 
6  feet,  10  inches  high. 
Price  $120.00. 


cmmajlii  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ™ 


ug  Beauty 

- at  a  'Reasonable  Rrice 

Good  taste  in  the  home  is  not  a  matter  of 
money,  but  rather  of  care  in  the  selection 
of  appointments  that  are  appropriate  and 
harmonize  with  each  other.  CREX  Rugs, 
beautiful  in  designs  and  tasteful  in  color¬ 
ings,  help  to  beautify  and  embellish  the 
home. 

The  all-the-year-round  floor  covering  for 
every  room.  Whether  in  the  hall,  living- 
room,  bedroom  or  diningroom,  CREX  will 
brighten  the  room,  heighten  the  decorative 
effect  and  lighten  labor. 

s — •  Look,  for  name 
/  CREX  in  side  binding. 

o 


Beautiful ,  Washable  Walls 

Tiny  hands  may  leave  their  tell-tale  traces — dust  may  settle- 
hut  a  soft  cloth  and  a  little  water  will  soon  remove  the  stain. 
Tn  the  soft,  velvety  tones  of 

HARRISON’S 

Sanitary  Flat  Wall  Finish 

(A  Du  Pont  Product) 

decorators  and  home  builders  find  the  perfect  combination  of  beauty,  sanitation 
and  economy.  It  provides  the  ideal  background  for  home  furnishings,  and  yields 
the  much  desired  atmosphere  of  good  cheer  and  restful  harmony. 

HARRISON  WORKS 

Established  1793 
Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Minneapolis  Kansas  City 


= — -  L, 

Ell  mimoiimiiiiiKioiiii  C  Oil  P 

. . . . in: . amora . . 

- *  v  i  — 

-sold  by  leading  dealers 
-is  well  worthy  of  your 
careful  inspection:  It  har¬ 
monizes  perfectly  with 
CREX  Rugs. 


CREX  CARPET  COMPANY,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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in  Draperies 


That  happy  blending  of  art 
and  fabric  which  symbolizes 
exquisite  taste  in  hangings 
is  instantly  recognized 


in  s 


—4 


Bewitching  in  their  many  Spring  shades 
and  patterns.  Ask  for  “Kapock  at 
your  favorite  store  and  look  for  basting 
thread  trade  mark  in  edge  of  genuine. 


Upon  request  of  your  dealer, 
we  will  send,  free,  sample  book 
showing  25  6  Kapock  styles. 


A.  Theo.  Abbott  &  Co. 

Dept  D  Philadelphia 


Arbors,  Summer-Houses  and  Trellises 

( Continued  from  page  46) 


and  be  made  of  any  material  that  suits 
fancy  or  convenience ;  and  it  may  be 
situated  wherever  the  natural  landscape, 
or  convenience,  or  a  preconceived  pic¬ 
ture,  may  determine;  and  it  may  be 
festooned  with  whatever  growth  is 
preferred. 

Yet  there  is  no  denying  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  arbor  may  be  suitable  to 
one  place,  while  an  altogether  different 
kind,  perhaps,  is  the  only  tiring  suitable 
to  another.  A  nice  discrimination,  of 
course,  is  the  most  desirable  guide  in 
choosing;  but  since  a  properly  nice  dis¬ 
crimination  seems  rarely  given  to  the 
groping  beginner  who  yearns  for  that 
elusive  loveliness  which  is  common  with 
all  the  world,  he  feels  that  certain  rules 
seem  necessary. 

Foremost  of  these  I  would  urge  that 
an  arbor  should  never  dominate,  how¬ 
ever  prominent  its  position  and  how¬ 
ever  important  it  may  be  to  the  garden 
design.  This  means  that  its  scale,  both 
of  materials  and  size,  must  be  adjusted 
to  the  buildings  which  it  complements. 
Also  it  means  that  its  character  must 
conform.  So-called  rustic  construction 
has  no  place  except  in  company  with 
the  stone  or  log  house  of  primitive  de¬ 
sign,  situated  in  the  midst  of  untouched 
wilderness.  Similarly,  the  thick,  squat 
columns  which  appeal  so  strongly  to 
our  sense  of  permanence  are  not  the 
sort  of  thing  that  the  shingled  cottage 
invites  as  an  accompaniment  to  its  sweet 
simplicity.  Either  of  these,  anomalously 
placed,  thrusts  itself  forward  so  that 
even  the  most  casual  observer  carries 
away  the  distinct  image  of  squat  columns 
or  rustic  branches  as  a  violent  accent 
in  the  composition.  Put  either  of  these 
extremes  where  it  belongs,  however,  and 
it  will  retire  at  once  to  its  proper  place 
in  the  landscape. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  two  opposites 
in  order  to  make  the  point  as  clear  as 
possible.  They  are,  of  course,  by  no 
means  the  only  examples  of  structures 
being  out  of  scale  and  likewise  out  of 
character,  but  instead  of  dwelling  on 
this  negative  side  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  more  to  the  point  to  consider  an  in¬ 
stance  of  striking  and  lovely  harmony, 
and  the  reasons  why  this  harmony 
prevails. 

Let  us  go  no  further  afield  than  our 
own  New  England,  where  early  builders 
have  provided  us  with  examples  of 
building  groups  as  nearly  perfect  in  their 
relations  one  to  another  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  find.  Without  selecting  a  single 
'concrete  example,  examine  at  random 
any  simple  old  white  house  and  its 


equally  simple  garden  arches,  trellises  or 
arbors.  Common  sense,  refined  by  the 
instinct  for  beauty  which  invariably  dis¬ 
tinguishes  high  intelligence,  was  the 
guide — sometimes  the  sole  guide — of 
these  early  builders;  there  was  no  strain¬ 
ing  for  effect,  no  endeavor  to  startle. 
They  went  straight  ahead  and  built 
sensibly  for  sensible  folks,  whether  they 
were  rich  or  poor ;  and  in  this  honest 
straightforwardness  they  achieved  the 
unity  and  beauty  which  we  so  often  fall 
short  of  today  because  we  lack  this 
quality. 

Unity  With  the  Dwelling 

Arbors,  and  all  other  garden  struc¬ 
tures,  should  follow  the  lead  of  the 
house.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is 
either  possible  or  desirable  to  copy  house 
design  in  garden  structures — nor  per¬ 
haps  always  to  use  materials  like  those 
in  the  house.  Very  often  the  garden 
will  advance  its  own  motifs,  strong 
enough  to  overbalance  the  claims  of  those 
furnished  by  the  dwelling;  but  certainly 
it  is  along  tire  lines  which  the  house 
will  suggest  that  an  arbor  must  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  if  it  is  to  take  its  proper  place 
in  relation  thereto — and  this  whether  it 
is  within  view  of  the  dwelling  or  at  a 
distance  from  it.  Unity  must  be 
present. 

In  considering  the  place  of  an  arbor 
in  landscape  design,  one  principle  es¬ 
pecially  seems  to  me  deserving  of  recog¬ 
nition.  This  is  the  adjustment  of  design 
to  utilize  the  structure’s  possibilities  as 
a  screen  wherever  possible,  rather  than 
the  location  of  it  simply  as  an  incident 
covering  perhaps  a  walk  already  estab¬ 
lished.  Utilize  it  to  cover  a  walk,  by 
all  means — there  is  indeed  little  to  be 
said  for  an  arbor  that  does  not  lead 
to  somewhere — but  first  determine  where 
the  arbor  will  be  most  satisfactory  in  the 
composition,  and  then  adjust  the  walks 
and  layout  generally  to  this. 

This  handling  of  the  subject  is  what 
makes  the  difference  between  results 
which  are  just  commonplace  and  results 
which  are  distinctive.  Determining  the 
site  for  an  arbor  is  not  the  matter  of  a 
moment's  consideration,  nor  altogether  of 
convenience,  nor  yet  of  pure  efficiency. 
The  best  place  for  it  is  the  place  that 
is  chosen  after  these  elements  have  had 
their  innings  and  been  aligned  with 
those  that  are  altogether  esthetic;  and 
in  this  place  it  will  furnish  a  shady  way 
to  somewhere ;  a  pleasant  loitering  place, 
with  seats,  when  loitering  is  in  order; 
a  lovely  complement  to  the  picture,  either 
( Continued  on  page  64) 


Hewllt 

Simplicity  of  line  and  weight  should  be  sought  in  the  structure 
itself.  Here  three  purposes  are  served;  garden  approach, 
boundary  and  entrance 
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SUPERIOR  in  mechanical  design  and 
construction,  Anchor  Post  Fences  and 
Gates,  of  both  iron  and  wire,  have 
earned  through  many  years  an  unexcelled 
reputation  for  long  service  and  permanent 
alignment  and  strength. 


Our  Catalog  H-51  is  replete  with  photo  ¬ 
graphs  of  attractive  installations  of  Fences 
and  Gates  of  both  iron  and  wire  and 
suburban  and  country  home  owners  will 
find  it  most  instructive  and  interesting. 
May  we  send  you  a  copy ? 


ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

165  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


BOSTON— 79  Milk  Street:  PHILADELPHIA— Real 
Estate  Trust  Bldg.;  HARTFORD — 902  Main  Street: 
CLEVELAND — Guardian  Bldg.,  ATLANTA — Em¬ 
pire  Bldg. 


This  72-Page 

Garden  Handbook 


illustrates  and  describes  160  sturdily  -  built 
weather-resisting  pieces  for  the  garden,  which  we 
ship  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the  nation  (express 
allowed  east  of  Mississippi  River). 


f\AIatheivs 

Gardenajaft 


pergolas,  summer-houses,  trel¬ 
lises,  trellis  fences,  Japanese 
wood-work,  arbors,  seats  and 
sunset  arbors  are  famous  the 
world  over  for  artistic  excellence. 
The  handbook  with  1918  supple¬ 
ment  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt 
of  50  cents,  stamps  or  coin  (to  be 
deducted  from  first  order),  to  cover 
printing  cost  and  postage. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  J. 

THE  MATHEWS  MFG.  CO. 

Lakewood,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


in 
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Lawn  mowers 


LAWN  mower  blades  must  be  sharp 
/  all  the  time  to  cut  clean  and  easily 
— like  razor  blades  they  drag  and  chop 
when  dull. 

Only  “PENNSYLVANIA”  Qual¬ 
ity  Lawn  Mowers  use  crucible  tool  steel 
(oil-hardened  and  water  tempered)  in 
all  blades — steel  which  takes  and  keeps 
an  edge.  Being  self-sharpening  they  are 
all  sharp  all  the  time. 

Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  and  Seedsmen 


FREE — A  booklet — “How  to  Care  for 
by  an  authority,  mailed  on  request. 


the  Lawn” — written 


PENNSYLVANIA  LAWN  MOWER  WORKS 
1633  N.  Twenty-Third  Street  Philadelphia,  U.  S-  A. 
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An  Intimate  Plenishing 


A  Pillow  for  the  Body 1 

attresses  are  the  most  intimate 
plenishing  in  your  home.  One 
should  be  as  fastidious  con" 
cerning  mattresses  as  about  lingerie. 

The  sanitary  virtues  of  a  mattress  are  of 
more  vital  consideration  than  the  quality 
of  the  bed  linen  or  ovencoverings,  for 
these  items  are  regularly  laundered  and 
cleansed. 

The  Sealy  Sanitary  Tuftless  Mattress  is 
designed  to  be  hygienic.  The  absence  of 
tufts  is  a  wholesome  Sealy  feature.  Its 
responsiveness  to  bodily  position  actually 
induces  sleep. 

A  billowy  batt  of  air-woven  cotton  (a 
Sealy  invention)  is  deftly  tucked  into  a 
winsome  covering  and  the  simple  but 
sufficient  Sealy  is  created. 

A  Twenty- Year  Sleep  Insurance  Policy 

is  written  for  every  Sealy  sold,  insuring  against 
the  packing,  lumping  or  spreading  of  the  mattress. 

Only  the  finest  long-fibre  cotton  and  high-quality 
covering  materials  enter  into  the  making  of  our 
finely  tailored  mattress. 

We  will  gladly  supply  a  Booklet  about  the  Sealy, 
some  smart  covering  samples  and  the  name  of  a 
dealer  who  will  sell  you  a  Sealy  on  a  sixty-night 
trial  basis. 


Sealy  SWattress  Company 

Dept,  h.g.m.  SUGAR  LAND,  TEXAS 
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Arbors,  Summer-Houses  and  Trellises 


( Continued  f 

as  a  “glimpse”  or  as  a  definite  feature 
centering  attention,  and  a  suitable  sup¬ 
port  for  whatever  growth  you  elect  to 
plant  beside  it. 

It  is  obviously  difficult  to  be  more 
specific  than  this  in  dealing  with  the 
subject  generally.  Every  arbor  that  is 
built  will  be  a  problem  in  itself,  both  as 
to  location  and  design,  and  every  builder 
of  an  arbor  must  solve  for  himself  all 
of  those  questions  which  arise  when  he 
turns  his  attention  to  it.  There  will  be 
doubt  and  changing  of  mind  a  dozen 
times  over,  invariably — if  snap  judg¬ 
ment  or  previous  prejudice  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  the  whole  matter;  but 
eventually  all  of  this  will  clear  away, 
and  then  it  is  time  to  get  to  work. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  very  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  an  arbor  and  a  sum¬ 
merhouse — not  that  the  terms  are  inter¬ 
changeable  or  used  as  if  they  were,  but 
because  it  is  usual  to  think  of  all  garden 
structures  as  more  or  less  alike  and 
serving  the  same  purpose.  An  arbor, 
however,  may  serve  as  a  screen  and  fre¬ 
quently  does  so  serve;  but  a  summer¬ 
house  or  garden  retreat  cannot,  because 
it  is  essential  that  from  such  a  retreat 
the  garden  picture  on  all  sides  must  be 
satisfactory.  Moreover,  a  garden  house 
is  all  that  its  name  implies — an  actual 
shelter,  even  though  open  at  the  sides; 
and  distinctly  separate  and  apart  from 
other  buildings.  Hence  its  place  is 
usually  quite  remote  from  the  dwelling, 
and  its  part  in  the  composition  sugges¬ 
tive  rather  than  definite — a  glimpse  of 
roof  line  through  trees  and  over  shrubs, 
perhaps,  which  shall  allure  with  its  hint 
of  something  not  seen,  and  invite  to  ex¬ 
ploration. 

This  element  of  suggestion  is  a  large 
factor  in  landscape  design,  and  the 
right  use  of  all  resources  invariably 
counts  largely  in  it.  Nothing  wiser  was 
ever  said  than  that  a  garden  must  have 
mystery ;  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made 
than  to  reveal  it  in  its  entirety — to  put 
all  its  goods  in  the  window,  if  I  may 
resort  to  the  vernacular. 

The  Use  of  Trellises 

Trellises  are  useful  everywhere,  as 
screens,  as  enclosures,  as  plant  supports 
pure  and  simple,  and  as  decorative  ac¬ 
cessories  on  buildings  and  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  One  can  scarce  go  wrong  in  the 
matter  of  using  a  trellis,  indeed,  except 


■om  page  62) 

as  he  falls  into  the  error  of  over-elab¬ 
orating  and  allows  trelliage  to  master 
the  situation.  This  is  always  possible 
with  anything,  no  matter  how  good  it  is 
in  itself.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  fore¬ 
going  the  trellis,  or  withholding  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  is  justly  due. 

Use  trellis  work  as  lavishly  as  occa¬ 
sion  permits,  tempering  the  use  with  a 
constant  recollection  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  good  design:  mass.  This  will 
preserve  the  garden  from  all  sorts  of 
unhappy  things,  and  preserve  the  en¬ 
thusiast  from  scattering  detached  trel¬ 
liage  about  the  place;  for  mass,  ap¬ 
plied  to  this,  is  exactly  the  same  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  anything  else.  It  means  trellis 
work  as  a  unit  where  a  large  amount  is 
desirable — or  as  several  units,  possibly, 
of  varying  size  and  “weight”  in  the  pic¬ 
ture — rather  than  a  scattering  of  in¬ 
dividual  trellises  here,  there  and  every¬ 
where. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  individual 
trellis  is  perfectly  all  right  and  in 
thorough  accord  with  good  design,  when 
occasion  permits  or  requires  it.  This 
will  be  where  just  the  individual  plant 
requires  support,  in  the  rather  old- 
fashioned  garden  such  as  harbors  the 
old  fan  designs  against  which  some 
highly  prized  rose  or  newly  acquired 
vine  was  displayed,  like  the  spread 
feathers  of  a  peacock’s  tail. 

Trellis  work,  or  lattice  work  as  it  is 
perhaps  more  often  called  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  spreading  its  tracery  against  a 
building,  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
recognized  as  a  highly  decorative  fea¬ 
ture  in  itself,  apart  from  the  support  it 
affords  for  decorative  vines.  The 
shadows  which  it  casts  on  a  white 
painted  wall  vary  monotony  without  in¬ 
terrupting  continuity,  and  all  sense  of 
glare  departs  immediately.  Against 
buildings  of  plaster,  stone  or  cement,  the 
light  woodwork  softens  the  uncom¬ 
promising  character  of  the  material.  In¬ 
stances  of  this  architectural  use  of 
trellis  work  are  not  uncommon;  and  I 
would  especially  recommend  its  possi¬ 
bilities  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  annoyed  and  puzzled  by  a  broad 
expanse  of  bareness  on  house  or  other 
building. 

Similarly,  where  lack  of  space  pre¬ 
cludes  the  planting  of  a  tree,  and  yet 
there  is  a  craving  for  some  note  of 
( Continued  on  page  66) 


A  well-designed  and  well-used  pergola  is  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Charles  Spiegel, 
Shelbyville,  Ind.  It  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  local  garden  dub  contest 
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Dreer’s  Roses  for 
the  Garden 

The  bulk  of  our  Roses  are  field  grown  in  1917;  then  carefully 
dug,  planted  in  pots  and  stored  in  cold  frames.  Under  this  plan 
the  stock  is  strong  and  ready  to  start  blooming,  and  much  superior 
to  stock  forced  by  high  temperature. 

The  Dreer  Dozen  Hardy  Everblooming 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

will  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  blooms  throughout  the  summer 


w* 


LADY  ASHTOWN — Flowers  are  large, 
double  with  high-pointed  centre, 
produced  on  long  stems. 

LADY  URSULA— The  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  on  every  shoot  are  very  large, 
and  a  delightful  tone  of  flesh-pink, 
delicately  tea-scented. 

LAURENT  CARLE — Large,  delicious¬ 
ly-scented,  brilliant  carmine  flowers 
throughout  the  season,  nearly  as  good 
in  hot,  dry  weather  as  under  more 
favorable  conditions. 


MME.  LEON  PAIN  -Silvery-salmon, 
with  deeper  orange-yellow,  shaded 
centre,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  be¬ 
ing  a  salmony-pink ;  flowers  large, 
full  and  well  formed ;  very  free-flow¬ 
ering. 

MME.  JULES  BOUCHE— While  not  a 
pure  white,  it  being  at  times  slightly 
tinted  with  blush  on  the  reverse  of 
tile  petals,  we  consider  it  one  of  the 
best  white  bedding  Roses  ;  very  free- 


autumn — include  the  best  of  every  color. 

CAROLINE  TESTOUT — One  of  the  most  popular 
bedders.  Bright  satiny-rose,  very  free  and  fragrant. 
DUCHESS  OF  WELLINGTON — Intense  saffron-yel¬ 
low  stained  with  deep  crimson,  changing  to  a  deep 
coppery  saffron-yellow.  Fragrant  and  very  free- 
flowering. 

ECARLATE — Produces  a  greater  number  of  flowers 
than  any  other  Hybrid- Tea  Rose  in  our  collection ; 
the  flowers,  while  not  large,  are  of  an  intense  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  color  and  of  perfect  form. 

MRS.  AARON  WARD—  A  remarkably 
floriferous  variety  of  strong,  vigorous, 
but  compact  growth  ;  a  rich  bronzy- 
green  color,  the  flowers,  which  are  of 
splendid  form,  full  double,  are  equal¬ 
ly  attractive  when  full  blown  as  in 
the  bud  state ;  in  color  a  distinct 
Indian -yellow,  shading  lighter  to¬ 
wards  the  edges. 

MRS.  WAKEFIELD  CH RIST1 E- M I L- 

LER — As  a  pink  bedding  Rose  there 
is  none  better,  and  particularly  so  for 


and 


massing,  the  flowers  are  distinct  and 
novel  in  shape,  the  petals  having 
wavy  or  crisped  edges  not  unlike  a 
Paeony.  The  flowers,  which  are  of 
large  size,  remain  perfect  on  the 
bushes  for  a  long  time  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  very  freely ;  bright  pink  color 
with  lighter  shadings. 

OPHELIA — Has  made  such  a  record 
for  itself  that  qualifies  it  to  be  classed 
with  the  very  best,  a  Rose  that  is  ad¬ 
mired  by  everyone,  its  flowers  are 
held  erect  on  long,  stiff  stems,  are  of 
perfect  form,  large  size,  and  of  a 
delicate  tint  of  salmon-flesh,  shaded 
with  rose,  very  floriferous. 

PRINCE  DE  BULGARIE— Large  full 
double  flowers  of  which  are  produced 
abundantly  throughout  the  season,  a 
good  reliable  bedder  of  a  silvery  flesh 
color,  deepening  to  the  centre  with 
delicate  salmon-rose  shadings,  a  soft 
pleasing  color. 


flowering. 

DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK 

besides  illustrating  Roses  for  every  purpose,  is  the  best  guide  for  your  War  Garden.  Its  articles  for  both  planting  and  caring  for  vegetables  were  written  bv  experts 
listed  are  dependable  in  quality  and  germination.  It  is  quite  as  much  a  Garden  Book  as  a  catalogue. 


The  varieties 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  Chestnut  St., 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FISKE  V'wiREN  FENCING 

For  KENNELS,  POULTRY  and  LARM  ENCLOSURES 


Clean — neat — compact  and  sani¬ 
tary,  Fiske  VVoven-wire  Fencing 
supported  on  Fiske  deep-set-in- 
concrete  posts  is  made  up  in  an 
unlimited  variety  of  enclosures 
suitable  for  every  use. 


We  design  and  will  furnish  in¬ 
structions  for  erection  for  any 
sort  of  enclosure.  Or  if  desired 
will  send  experienced  erecting 
crews  to  build  this  fencing  to  en¬ 
sure  first-class  installation. 


All  parts  heavily  galvanized  by 
hot  spelter  process  are  rustproof, 
fire  and  weatherproof.  Posts  will 
not  rust  at  the  ground  line  and 
will  carry  the  fence  permanently 
in  alignment. 


Our  catalog  describes  our  full  line. 
If  you  are  interested  in  wrought- 
iron  railings  and  gates,  ornamental 
gateways,  grille  work,  tennis  court 
enclosures,  arbors  and  trellises, 
tree  guards,  etc.,  send  for  a  copy. 


J.  W.  FISKE  IRON  WORKS 

74-86  Park  Place 

NEW  YORK 


Lawn  Beauty 

With  Economy  and 
Conservation  of  Labor 

THE  lawn  beautiful  must  be 
cut  often  and  well  —  and 
today  hand  mowing  is  not 
equal  to  this  task  where  the 
lawn  area  is  greater  than  two 
acres,  unless  labor  out  of  all 
reasonable  proportion  is  em¬ 
ployed. 


'  I  'HERE  is,  however,  one  solution,  one  lawn-cutting  mower 
that  solves  the  labor  problem  and  at  the  same  time  assures 
a  perfect  lawn  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  That  mower  is  the 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

MOTOR  LAWN  MOWER 

$275  #.  o.  b.  Factory 


The  Fuller  &  Johnson  combines  large  cut¬ 
ting  capacity  with  flexibility  and  lightness. 
In  one  day’s  time  one  man  can  perfectly 
cut  five  acres  of  lawn.  He  can  cut  it  so 
perfectly  that  no  after-trimming  with  a 
hand  mower  around  trees,  shrubs  or  drive¬ 
ways  will  be  necessary.  Where  you  And  th*» 


most  beautifully  cared  for  estates,  parks 
and  cemeteries  there  too  you  will  find  the 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Motor  Lawn  Mower.  This 
machine  is  fast  replacing  hand  mowers, 
horse  mowers  and  the  heavier  types  of  mo¬ 
tor  mowers.  It  should  replace  them  on 
your  lawn. 


Let  us  give  you  the  full  facts.  Let  us  send  vou  our  book 
entitled  “A  Better  Lawn.”  You  owe  it  to  your  lawn  and 
to  your  pocketbook  to  investigate  the  Fuller  &  Johnson. 


Manufacturers  Distributing  Company 

491  Fullerton  Building  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


House  &  Garden 


FOR  EVERT  ROOM  IN  THE  HOUSE 


KLEARFLAX  I.INEN  RUG  COMPANY 
DULUTH  MINNESOTA 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  ziz  FIFTH  AVENUE 


FOR  t,  COLOR  HARMONY  AND  LONQ  WEAR 


Everywhere ,  the  Exquisite  ‘Tints 

and  rich  solid  tones  of  Klearflax  Linen  Rugs 
are  striking  the  key-notes  in  color  schemes  of 
charming  livability.  Dainty  shades  of  rose,  of 
gray,  of  taupe;  darker  notes  of  green,  of  blue, 
of  brown  — every  Klearflax  color  is  dipped 
deep  and  full  into  the  immortal  fabric  ot  dur¬ 
ability — linen! 

And  such  linen  you  have  never  seen!  Thick 
and  heavy  with  a  flat-lying  weight  of  four 
pounds  to  the  yard,  it  is  super-linen — a  fabric 
which  reveals  its  flaxen  origin  in  its  sturdiness 
of  wear. 


Reversible,  the  Klearflax  Linen  Rugs  offer  two  long  wear¬ 
ing  surfaces.  They  double  the  life  of  their  appearance. 
Mothproof,  dust-resisting,  easily  cleaned,  they  are  econom¬ 
ical.  And  gloriously  colored,  they  are  the  correct  foundation 
for  the  building  of  color  harmony  in  the  home.  At  better 
class  furniture  a?id  department  stores  everywhere. 


Would  you  like  an  expert’s  advice  on  room  decoration?  Then  send  for 
“The  Rug  and  the  Color  Scheme.  ”  This  36-page  book  shows  you  in  full 
color  a  number  of  scenes  and  tells  you  how  you  may  vary  the  schemes.  It 
also  explains  clearly  and  simply  how  to  plan  any  room.  W rite  to  our  Duluth 
office  for  it — it’s  free. 

You  can  get  Klearflax  Linen  Rugs  in  Taupe,  Black,  Blue,  Greens, 
Grays,  Browns,  Rose,  and  natural  Buff,  in  these  sizes  and  at  these  prices  : 


27  x  54  in. 

•  $  4-5° 

6 

x  9  ft. 

.  $24.00 

30  x  60  in. 

.  .  5.60 

8 

x  10  ft.  . 

.  35-ho 

?6  x  72  in. 

.  .  8.00 

9 

X  12  ft.  . 

.  48.OO 

4V2x  712  ft. 

.  15.00 

12 

x  15  ft.  . 

.  80.00 

$4.00  per  square  yard  in  stock  widths,  any 
length.  (Prices  somewhat  higher  in  far 
West  and  South.) 


For  bathrooms,  hospitals, 
and  general  sanitary  uses, 
we  recommended  the  Klear¬ 
flax  Natural  Rug.  This  rug 
maybe  scrubbedandcleaned 
indefinitely.  It  is  our  only 
washable  rug  and  comes  in 
natural  linen  (flaxen)  color. 


KlearflaX 

LINEN  RUGS 


Arbors,  Summer-Houses  and  Trellises 

( Continued  from  page  64) 


green,  consider  the  opportunity  which  a 
trellis  will  afford  for  introducing  this 
note.  Erected  against  a  building,  and 
supporting  a  vine,  the  effect  of  rising 
vegetation  will  be  accomplished  quite  as 
surely  as  with  a  tree — in  a  single  sea¬ 
son’s  growth,  moreover. 

Attaching  Trellises 

As  to  the  practical  advantage  of  sup¬ 
porting  vines  on  trellis  work  I  hardly 
need  say  a  word,  I  am  sure.  Certain 
kinds  of  buildings  are  not  injured  a  bit 
by  being  themselves  the  supports  of 
vines  which  climb  over  them ;  but  these 
buildings  are  comparatively  few.  Nearly 
everyone’s  house  is  better  off  if  sunlight 
and  air  can  get  freely  to  its  surfaces. 
Trellis  work  is  the  answer  to  how  one 
may  have  vines  and  this  condition  too ; 
and  if  you  will  erect  such  trellis  work 
from  a  firm  foundation  at  the  ground, 
to  which  it  may  be  attached  with  hinges 
that  permit  it  to  swing  outward,  there 
will  never  be  anything  to  worry  about 
when  painters  are  necessary.  Its  top 
must,  of  course,  be  attached  to  the 
house  in  one  way  or  another :  I  have 
used  ornamental  wrought  iron  supports 
fastened  to  the  building,  over  which  the 
trellis  hooked;  and,  with  equal  success. 


cabin  door  hooks  placed  on  both  build¬ 
ing  and  trellis  so  that  they  were  at  a 
tension  and  drew  against  each  other — 
this  to  overcome  rattling  in  the  wind. 
Ingenuity  can  doubtless  devise  other 
methods  if  neither  of  these  appears  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  one  necessity  is  firmness 
or  rigidity  on  the  one  hand,  and  ease 
of  release  on  the  other. 

Finally,  with  trellis  work,  as  with 
everything  else,  see  that  it  is  of  a  de¬ 
sign  and  character  that  will  keep  it  in 
its  place  relatively,  in  the  scheme  as  a 
whole.  While  a  garden  should  have  a 
dominant  note  at  each  season  of  the 
year,  this  note  should  never  be  its  struc¬ 
tural  embellishments  or  features.  Weigh 
the  proportions  of  any  garden  that  you 
know,  and  if  its  pergola,  or  certain 
balustrades  or  stairs,  or  an  arbor  or 
loggia,  or  any  other  feature  settles  into 
your  visualization  of  it,  be  sure  that 
this  feature  is  “over-weight.”  Each  in 
itself  may  be  remembered,  but  always 
as  adjuncts  of  the  whole,  quite  in  the 
same  way  that  the  wonder  of  the  roses 
in  June  or  the  phlox  in  July  and 
August,  the  iris  in  May  or  the  chry¬ 
santhemums  in  autumn,  are  remem¬ 
bered — each  an  important  and  lovely 
feature  of  a  lovely  whole. 


HEALING 

TREE 

WOUNDS 


,4  three  years’  heal¬ 
ing  is  shown  below. 
Gradually  Nature  is 
covering  the  wounds 


The  entire  interior 
is  cement.  Now, 
after  eight  years,  the 
bark  has  covered  it 


{Below)  Here  again 
the  heart  of  the  tree 
is  cement.  The  heal¬ 
ing  covers  one  year 


Photographs  by  Courtesy  of  Davey  Expert  Tree  Co. 
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❖  FLOWER  BOWLS  ❖  OVENWARE  *  FIRELESS  COOKERS  •>  CHURNS  *  LADDERS  ❖  PRESERVING  SETS  ❖  TEA  WAGONS  *  TRAYS  ♦> 
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Is  Your  Refrigerator  a  Good  One? 


IN  our  stock  of  high  grade  re¬ 
frigerators  are  only  those 
which  measure  up  in  every 
particular  to  these  strict  re¬ 
quirements.  We  guarantee  that 
every  refrigerator  we  sell  will 
give  satisfaction.  Catalogues 
and  prices  by  mail  if  desired. 


A  REFRIGERATOR  is  an 
investment.  Keep  these 
three  things  in  mind  when 
you  look  at  your  present  refrig¬ 
erator  or  when  you  go  to  buy  a 
new  one: 

IS  IT  SANITARY  ? 

Are  the  linings  crackless,  free  from 
ledges  and  corners  to  collect  dirt,  and 
easily  cleaned?  Is  the  drainage  per¬ 
fect? 

IS  IT  EFFICIENT  ? 

Does  a  continued  circulation  of  air  at 
a  low  even  temperature  keep  your 
food  free  from  the  dangers  of  con¬ 
tamination  and  free  from  absorbing 
the  odors  of  other  foods. 

IS  IT  ECONOMICAL  ? 

Is  the  insulation  of  heavy,  tempera¬ 
ture-proof  materials?  Are  the  cor¬ 
ners  accurately  joined,  and  are  the 
doors  air-tight?  Are  these  things 
proved  by  low  ice  bills? 


45th  STREET  and  SIXTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


VEGETABLE  rack  —  con¬ 
structed  of  wire  so  that 
there  may  be  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  and  light  about  the 
vegetables  which  are  thus  pro¬ 
tected  from  decay. 
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❖  FREEZERS  ❖  CARPET  SWEEPERS  ❖  CHINA  ❖  GLASSWARE  *  CUTLERY  *  KITCHEN  CABINETS  *  MOULDS  ♦>  BREAD  6i  MILK  SETS  * 


Home  As  It  Should 


Be 


Your 


HOW  WILL  IT  LOOK  ?  WHAT  WILL  IT  COST  ? 

The  first  step  toward  attaining  your  ideals  is  to  have  us  consider  the  require- 
ments  and  possibilities  of  your  home,  be  it  new  or  old,  city  or  country. 

COLOR  SKETCHES  AND  AN  EXACT  ESTIMATE 

will  be  submitted  covering  the  total  cost  of  every  need  from  bare  walls  to  the 
finished,  furnished  home — painting,  papering,  paneling,  paintings,  prints, 
hangings,  floor  coverings,  mantels,  woodwork,  lighting  fixtures,  furniture  and 
accessories — everything  to  form  a  perfect  symphony  of  color,  comfort  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  beauty. 

Appointment  for  consultation  at  your  conven¬ 
ience  may  be  arrranged  by  telephone  or  letter. 

O.  H.  BAUER 

Interior  Decorations  and  Furnishings 

15  West  40th  Street  -  -  New  York 
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House  &  Garden 


THOSE  who  know  the  perfect 
privacy  of  the  noiseless  closet  must 
consider  the  obsolete  loud -flushing 
toilet  an  offense  against  good  taste. 


THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 

SILENT  2 [1  jf C f4) CLOSET 

operates  silently.  It  cannot  be  heard  outside  the  bathroom. 
It  is  self-cleansing  and  sanitary.  It  is  designed  to  prevent 
clogging  and  constructed  with  a  view  to  saving  plumbers’ 
bills.  Point  for  point  it  supersedes  the  best  loud-flushing 
toilets  made,  being  unequalled  either  in  appearance  or  sanitary 
qualifications. 

Evenly  glazed  vitrified  china  is  non-porous  and  immune  to 
corrosion.  Sediment  will  not  adhere  to  its  glossy,  self-cleansing 
surface,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  and  normal  care  it 
will  not  discolor  with  years  of  use. 

The  reputation  of  THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COM¬ 
PANY’S  ware  for  excellence  in  mechanical  construction,  quality 
and  design  entitles  these  products  to  first  consideration.  The  cost 
of  installation  is  no  greater  because  of  that  quality;  the  plumbing 
maintenance  is  less.  We  are  using  the  best  materials  as  always, 
employing  experienced  and  skilled  workmen.  Sanitation  and  good 
health  require  the  best  plumbing  fixtures — not  the  cheapest. 

A  copy  of  our  book  " Bathrooms  of  Character”  B-8  will  be  of  great  help  to 
those  interested  in  home  betterment  or  in  building  a  new  home.  Write  for  it. 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 


SI-WEL-CLO  SUPERIORITY 


One  feature  of  the  SI-WEL-CLO  is  the  care  taken  to  furnish  only  the  finest  quality  seat 
no  exposed  metal  parts.  Either  white  or  mahogany.  Another  feature  is  the  china 
connection  between  tank  and  closet — never  corrodes  or  tarnishes.  Consider 
hese  other  features  besides  that  of  quiet  operation. 


The  SI-WEL-CLO  Ordinary  Type  or 

Water  Closet 

Water  Surface 


Seal  and  Water  Trapway 

(Represented  by  solid  black) 


(Represented  by  solid  black) 

The  fouling  surface  in  a  water  closet  is  but 
one  difference  between  a  scientifically  con¬ 
structed  bowl  (the  Si-wel-clo)  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  type.  The  bowl  of  the  Si-wel-clo  is 
always  clean  and  free  from  soil. 


The  Silent  Si-wel-clo  has  other  advantages 
besides  its  quiet  operation.  It  has  a  much 
deeper  water-seal — guard  against  sewer  gas  ; 
a  much  larger  trapway,  preventing  stoppage  ; 
and  a  syphon  auxiliary,  which  causes  the 
closet  to  flush  more  rapidly  and  positively. 


Jade — A  Hobby  for  Discerning  Collectors 


( Continued 

symbolism  of  Japan  well  worth  the 
while  for  the  interest  and  entertainment 
to  be  derived  front  it.  In  this  way,  too, 
there  may  often  be  added  a  knowledge 
of  the  significance  of  a  piece  that  other¬ 
wise  would  escape  attention  and,  of 
course,  one  of  the  chief  delights  in  col¬ 
lecting  is  to  know  all  about  the  things 
one  collects,  or,  as  quite  as  often  hap¬ 
pens,  if  one  is  interested  in  objects  of 
art  in  general  it  is  interesting  to  know 
much  or  something  of  all  such  things 
whether  one  “goes  in  for  them”  or  not. 

How  to  Tell  Authentic  Pieces 

Form,  too,  plays  an  important  part 
in  an  understanding  of  oriental  art  ob¬ 
jects,  and  this  is  none  the  less  true 

with  jade.  Large  and  extraordinary 

jades  are  luxuries  that  even  rich  mu¬ 
seums  sometimes  lack  in  plenty  and  so 
only  the  more  materially  fortunate  col¬ 
lector  can  give  thought  to  acquiring 

them.  However,  there  are  the  small  and 
again  the  tiny  jades  to  be  contented 
with, — and  what  contentment !  'Many 
things  are  sold  as  jade  that  are  not 

jade  at  all  or  nearer  related  to  it  than 
glass !  But  a  little  familiarity  with  real 
jades  soon  sets  one  on  the  right  path 
towards  reasonably  safe  judgment.  Re¬ 
liable  dealers  abound  likewise  and  the 
various  public  sales  of  collections  being 
dispersed  present  many  real  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  the  jade  enthusiast. 

Now  reverting  to  this  matter  of  form, 
we  find  bowls,  pots,  dishes,  jars,  boxes, 
tablets,  amulets,  jewelry,  wands,  scep¬ 
tres,  in  fact  everything  from  tombs  to 
toothpicks  marvellously  wrought  in  jade. 
Insignia  of  rank,  too,  were  made  of  jade 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
imperial  Chinese  posts  was  that  of  the 
Guardian  of  the  Emperor’s  Jade  Treas¬ 
ury.  Bushell  tells  us  that  for  the  im¬ 
perial  funerals  these  officials  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  "food  jade  ( fan  yii ),  a  bowl  of 
pounded  jade  mixed  with  millet  for  the 
chief  mourner,”  but  what  Bushell  does 
not  tell  us  is  whether  or  not  the  mourner 
was  compelled  to  swallow  this  delectable 
dish !  However,  we  may  rest  our  fears, 
for  Dr.  George  Frederick  Kunz,  our 
greatest  authority  on  jade  notes  in  his 
fascinating  volume,  “The  Magic  of  Jewels 
and  Charms,”  that  the  Chinese  Taoist 
adept  T’ao  Hung  Ching,  who  flour¬ 
ished  A.D.  500,  directs  “that  when  pow¬ 
dered  jade  is  prescribed  by  a  physician, 
carved  jade  must  not  be  used”  and  also 
that  “taken  regularly  for  a  long  period 


from  page  27) 

it  acted  as  a  powerful  general  tonic,  and 
had  the  special  effects  of  strengthening 
the  voice  and  rendering  the  hair  glossy.” 
The  wonder  to  me  is  that  the  chief 
mourner’s  hair  did  not  stand  on  end ! 
In  “The  Curious  Lore  of  Precious 
Stones”  Dr.  Kunz  tells  us  much  of  jade. 
Of  amulets  he  says,  “One  representing 
two  men  is  called  ‘Two  Brothers  of 
Heavenly  Love’  and  is  often  given  to 
friends.  A  Phoenix  of  Jade  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  ornament  for  young  girls  and  is 
bestowed  upon  them  when  they  come  of 
age.  To  a  newly -wedded  pair  is  given 
the  figure  of  a  man  riding  on  a  uni¬ 
corn  and  holding  castanets  in  his  hand ; 
this  signifies  that  an  heir  will  be  born 
in  due  time  .  .  .  Fashioned  into  the 
form  of  a  butterfly  a  piece  of  jade  ac¬ 
quires  a  special  romantic  significance.” 
This  is  because  of  a  legend  which  Dr. 
Kunz  relates  that  has  brought  the  but¬ 
terfly  form  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  successful  love. 

The  Buddhist  Emblems 

The  eight  precious  Buddhist  emblems 
— Wheel  of  the  Law,  Conch  Shell,  Um¬ 
brella,  Canopy,  Lotus  Flower,  Jar,  Pair 
of  Fish  and  the  Endless  Knot — all  fur¬ 
nish  the  Chinese  jade-worker  with 
motifs  for  form  and  decoration.  The 
larger  objects  are  of  nephrite  and  usually 
the  smaller  ones  of  jadeite.  An  old 
Chinese  writer  of  a  bygone  time  tells  of 
melons  carved  of  jadeite  hanging  amidst 
artificial  leaves  in  the  imperial  palace 
gardens  and  of  other  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  skillfully  fashioned  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  jade-workers  of  his  time.  We  may 
well  believe  him,  for  of  recent  years 
American  art  dealers  have  shown  among 
their  wares  wonderful  dishes  and  vases 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  grasses  and  the 
like  all  carved  of  jade  and  other  semi¬ 
precious  stones.  Some  of  these  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  collections  of  our  mu¬ 
seums,  perhaps  among  the  finest  in  the 
world  in  the  Bishop  Collection  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
\  ork.  Jadeite  had  the  hardness  of 
quartz,  but  jade  is  remarkable  for  its 
toughness  and  infinite  patience  is  re¬ 
quired  on  the  part  of  the  lapidary  who 
fashions  it. 

A  beautiful  thing  and  one  of  endless 
joy  indeed  is  a  lovely  bit  of  jade,  and 
its  possessor,  unless  he  finds  proof  to 
the  contrary,  may  take  comfort  in  all 
the  virtues  Confucius  found  to  reside 
in  it  and  seek  them  there  himself. 


Holm  Lea 

( Continued  from  page  31) 


I  which  is  not  far  from  his  residence. 
This  tree-museum  owes  to  him  its  name 
and  fame  as  the  greatest  collection  of 
woody  growths  in  the  world.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  that  the  City  of  Bos¬ 
ton  dedicated  the  land  for  this  purpose 
for  a  period  of  one  thousand  years,  and, 
when  that  time  has  been  exhausted,  for 
another  thousand  years,  “and  so  on, 
from  time  to  time,  forever” — so  runs 
the  contract.  Though  the  City  of  Bos¬ 
ton  provides  for  the  care  of  the  Arbore¬ 
tum  as  part  of  its  park  system,  and  Har¬ 
vard  University  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  this 
great  outdoor  museum,  Professor  Sar¬ 
gent  is  eager  to  secure,  “for  a  thousand 
years, — and  so  on,  from  time  to  time, 
forever,”  the  renewal  and  growth  of  this 


garden  of  the  people,  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  if  a  great  endowment  fund  which 
will  make  its  future  certain. 

Spring  is  the  season  of  glory,  both 
at  the  Arboretum  and  at  “Holm  Lea.” 
The  dogwoods  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn 
which  rolls  up  to  Professor  Sargent’s 
door  make  a  fairy-like  curtain  between 
the  house  and  the  drive.  Down  near  the 
pond  in  the  meadow  the  narcissi  star 
the  grass  in  so  natural  a  way  that  it 
seems  impossible  they  were  ever  delib¬ 
erately  planted.  Everywhere  the  vistas  of 
bloom  and  the  delicate  veils  of  the  trees 
form  compositions  of  tempting  beauty 
for  the  artist;  while  rare  specimens  im¬ 
ported  from  overseas  give  a  scientific 
significance  to  this  unusual  country 
place. 
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Like  a 
Spring  Tonic 


THE  sight  of  a  well-kept  lawn  and  garden,  with  its  bud¬ 
ding  trees  and  bushes,  quickens  the  pulse  and  makes 
the  step  grow  lighter.  Care  slips  away. 

The  pleasure  of  blooming  flowers,  their  fragrance,  can  be  yours  and 
your  friends’.  The  hospitality  of  the  owner  is  made  a  living  thing. 
You  will  need  help  to  carry  out  your  determination.  Moon’s  Nur¬ 
series  are  equipped  to  give  you  such  service.  Their  suggestions  have 
changed  thousands  of  ordinary  houses  into  real  homes. 

Moon’s  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants  for  Every  Place  and  Purpose  bring  results. 
Moon’s  Catalogue  B-4  is  ready  for  distribution.  IVrite  for  it. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

NURSERYMEN 

MORRISVILLE  -  -  -  PENNSYLVANIA 

On  the  Lincoln  Highway — Midway  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
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XTtrMrmtter  ^Mantels 


English  design  of  the  18th  Century  with  narrow  moulded  joints 
characteristic  of  the  period.  Adam  dog-grate  with  fretted  and  en¬ 
graved  brass  front  and  pierced  brass  border  fender.  A  simple  yet 
handsome  setting  suitable  for  drawing  room  or  similar  apartment. 

REPRODUCTIONS  OF  AUTHENTIC  ORIGINALS 
ARTHUR  TODHUNTER  101ParkAve- 


New  York 
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Wall  Papers , 

Refresh  one 9s  spirits 
like  a  country  ramble . 

Our  handsome  Booklet  “5-B”  showing 
many  attractive  interiors  will  be 
mailed  to  you  without  cost,  if  you  will 
send  us  the  name  of  your  Decorator 
or  Paper-hanger. 

Let  our  HOME  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
solve  your  decorative  problems  without  cost  to  you 

Buy  a  Liberty  Bond  for 
the  Peace  of  the  W  or  Id! 


RICHARD  E.  THIBAUT,  Inc. 

Wall  Paper  Specialists.  Largest  Wall  Paper  House  in  the  world. 


BRANCHES 


Madison  Ave.  at  32 nd  St.,  New  York 

BOSTON  BRONX  NEWARK  BROOKLYN  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 


ASK  FOR  CATALOG 

It  describes  every  plant  and  tree 
necessary  to  beautify  your  Gardens 
and  tells  how  to  plant 


VISIT  OUR  NURSERY 

You  will  actually  see  the  high  Standard 
we  maintain  on  our  500  acres.  The  best 

HOMEGROWN  ROSES,  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  PERENNIALS. 

PLANT  NOW 

KEEP  YOUR  HOME  RESTFUL  and  BEAUTIFUL 


Rutherford,  New  Jersey 
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Outdoors  for  Protection— 
Indoors  for  Beauty 


ES  —  use  the  very  same  Enamolin  for 
both  purposes. 


Enamolin  is  so  durable  that  it  protects  your 
porch,  front  door  or  window  frames  for 
years.  It  will  not  chip,  peel  or  crack. 

Indoors,  on  woodwork  or  furniture,  it  is 
practically  indestructible. 

Outdoors,  the  rain  keeps  Enamolin  clean  and 
fresh,  while  indoors,  a  soap  and  water  rub¬ 
bing  renews  its  whiteness. 

Use  Enamolin  for  economy.  One  coat  covers 
as  well  as  two  coats  of  ordinary  enamels. 
For  years  it  requires  no  refinishing.  And 
what  a  lovely,  lustrous,  porcelain-like  sur¬ 
face  it  has ! 

NAMLAC  FLOOR  FINISH  not  only 
beautifies  floors  with  a  fine,  glossy  surface, 
but  also  protects  them  against  injury.  For  it 
is  waterproof,  heel-proof,  scratch-proof  — 1 - 
worthy  of  use  in  Enamolmed  homes. 

Enamolin  and  Namlac  Floor  Finish  are  on  sale  ai 
the  belter  paint  and  hardware  stores.  If  you  cannot 
secure  them,  write  to  us. 

EMIL  CALM  AN  e  CO. 

!.S  TA  !>.  I,  ISll  [■;  I)  ix  igso 

100 \\  il limn  St,  NVwAork 

Ask  tor 

“THE  WHITE 
SPOT  BOOKLET" 

A  sample  can  of  either  En¬ 
amolin  or  Namlac  Floor  Finish 
sent  for  10  cents. 

Address  Home  Dept. 


Dahlias  — Perennial,  and  Permanently  Popular 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


five  per  cent  of  the  seedlings  will  be 
worth  carrying  over  the  first  year,  and 
that  most  of  these  will  be  discarded  the 
second  season.  You  can  readily  see 
that  space  is  a  factor  in  riding  the 
dahlia  hobby. 

There  has  been — and  always  will  be, 
I  presume  —  discussion  regarding  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  cuttings  and 
roots  for  general  planting.  Some  claim 
that  the  cuttings  produce  more  flowers; 
the  plants  are  “short  jointed”  and 
therefore  do  not  make  so  much  useless 
“grass”.  The  adherents  of  the  bulb 
method  make  the  claim  that  growth  is 
an  indication  of  vigor  and  that  the 
plants  when  trained  advantageously  by 
proper  pinching  will  give  returns.  We 
must  admit  there  is  sound  reasoning  in 
this,  though  personally  I  believe  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  the  two  sys¬ 
tems.  Both  will  yield  results. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the 
rooted  anting  method  is  the  fact  that 
by  it  mew  varieties  can  be  increased  ten 
times  more  rapidly  than  by  root  divi¬ 
sion.  For  this  purpose  the  roots  are 
planted  in  a  frame  in  early  spring  and 
covered  with  sand.  When  the  young 
shoots  develop  they  are  removed  and 
rooted  in  a  sand  bed.  They  are  potted 
up  when  rooted  and  handled  the  same 
as  any  other  tender  bedding  plants. 

Soil  and  Planting 

Dahlias  delight  in  a  rich  soil.  This 
statement  will  probably  cause  a  storm 
of  protests  from  many  who  claim  that 
the  best  dahlias  are  grown  in  gravel 
beds.  The  conditions  that  resulted  in 
this  last  theory  were  tire  use  of  rich 
animal  manure  in  the  soil  which  caught 
and  stored  immense  quantities  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  which  did  cause  the  dahlias  to 
grow  so  rapidly  that  the  stems  were 
pithy  and  unproductive.  Then  growers 
resorted  to  using  a  poverty-stricken  soil 
which  was  somewhat  assisted  by  feed¬ 
ings  late  in  the  season.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  dahlias  delight  in  a  mellow  soil, 
full  of  plant  food  that  is  slow  to  dis¬ 
integrate  and  therefore  slow  in  releas¬ 
ing  its  plant  food.  Fertilizers  of  this 
type  are  bone  meal  or  any  ground  bone 
product,  sheep  manure  or  guano  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  general  method  of  planting  roots 
is  to  dig  holes  about  18”  deep  and  the 
same  in  width,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
is  mixed  in  a  heaping  handful  of  sheep 
manure  or  other  concentrated  ferti¬ 
lizer.  The  root  should  be  set  so  that  the 
crown  is  at  least  6"  to  8"  below  the 
finished  grade.  The  soil  can  be  gradu¬ 
ally  filled  in  as  the  plant  grows.  This 
gives  the  stems  additional  support  and 
gets  the  roots  down  out  of  the  way 
of  summer  droughts.  When  planting 
seedlings  or  rooted  cuttings  the  hole 
should  be  refilled  with  a  compost  made 
of  good  soil  and  fertilizer,  leaving  about 
a  6"  depression. 

Dahlias  are  soft  and  suffer  consid¬ 
erably  if  their  roots  are  disturbed.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  when  raising 
plants  from  seeds  or  cuttings  to  grow 
them  in  flower  pots  or  some  other  con¬ 
tainers;  berry  baskets,  tin  cans  or  any¬ 
thing  that  will  keep  the  roots  intact  can 
be  pressed  into  service  for  this  purpose. 

Dahlias  like  room,  and  any  attempt 
at  crowding  will  lead  to  trouble.  Three 
feet  apart  each  way  is  the  minimum, 
and  4'  should  always  be  afforded  the 
plants  where  possible.  When  planting 
on  a  large  scale  furrows  can  be  made 
with  a  plow,  scattering  the  fertilizer  in 
the  bottom  and  stirring  it  in  with  a 
subsoil  plow.  The  roots  can  then  be 
placed  and  the  furrow  thrown  back 
with  the  plow. 

Good  flowers  are  not  possible  without 
proper  staking.  Stakes  may  be  used 
for  individual  plants.  They  should  be 
placed  when  the  shoots  are  about  T 
high,  supporting  the  three  most  promis¬ 
ing  shoots.  The  others  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  No  plant  can  support  ten  or 


twelve  stems  and  produce  high  quality 
flowers.  The  shoots  will  require  tying 
about  every  three  weeks.  Where  stakes 
are  used  the  shoots  should  not  be  pulled 
in  tight  —  allow  the  plants  to  spread 
somewhat  naturally.  Where  the  plants 
are  in  rows  of  any  length  a  stout  post 
at  either  end  with  several  strands  of 
wire  makes  a  very  good  supporting 
medium. 

The  Importance  of  Care 

Attention  is  the  real  secret  of  good 
dahlias,  if  it  is  given  before  the  flower¬ 
ing  season,  when  they  are  just  as  un¬ 
attractive  as  any  green  weeds.  If  all 
the  growth  that  dahlias  make  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  develop  the  flowers  will  be  of 
little  consequence.  This  unbounded 
energy  of  the  plants  can  be  diverted 
into  very  useful  channels  by  timely 
pinching — in  fact,  this  must  be  done  if 
one  wants  high  quality  flowers.  Pinch 
frequently,  as  any  attempt  at  whole¬ 
sale  reduction  will  result  disastrously. 
Properly  done,  this  will  furnish  twelve 
good  flowers  in  place  of  twenty  -  four 
mediocre  or  forty-eight  poor  ones.  The 
shoots  must  be  pinched  when  small, 
reducing  them  by  fifty  per  cent;  if  not 
done  frequently  pinching  is  of  little 
value,  as  you  would  be  simply  remov¬ 
ing  growth  that  required  considerable 
energy  to  produce. 

Liquid  feeding  is  preferred  to  top 
dressing,  as  the  latter  attracts  the  roots 
to  the  surface.  Feeding  of  any  kind 
is  rarely  necessary  until  after  the  plants 
have  been  flowering  for  some  time  and 
the  flowers  show  indication  of  its  need. 
When  applying,  saturate  the  ground 
thoroughly,  if  necessary  making  holes 
with  a  sharpened  stick  to  be  sure  the 
roots  are  reached.  For  liquid  feedings 
dissolved  sheep  or  cow  manure,  guano 
or  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used. 

The  ground  around  dahlias  should 
be  kept  loose  and  porous.  They  are 
quick  growers  and  demand  quantities 
of  moisture  and  air  which  are  possible 
only  in  a  well  stirred  soil.  It  matters 
little  what  you  use,  but  if  the  ground 
is  allowed  to  bake  all  the  soil  moisture 
will  soon  be  dissipated.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  keep  the  soil  loosened  up 
with  a  digging  fork ;  even  though  a  few 
roots  are  injured  by  this  no  particular 
harm  will  result. 

Dahlia  flowers  should  always  be  cut 
in  the  early  morning  before  the  sun  is 
strong.  Immediately  after  cutting  the 
stems  should  be  plunged  in  a  large  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  cold  water  in  a  cool,  dark 
place  for  a  couple  of  hours.  If  this  is 
done  the  flowers  will  keep  for  days. 
Some  sear  the  ends  of  the  stems,  which 
prevents  the  sap  escaping.  This  is 
more  troublesome  and  not  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  the  other  method. 

After  the  frost  has  destroyed  the  tops 
the  dahlia  roots  can  be  put  away  for 
the  winter;  the  plants  should  be  dug 
up  and  the  tops  removed  about  6" 
above  the  bulbs.  Never  divide  the  roots 
in  tire  fall,  as  they  shrivel  considerably 
during  the  winter,  and  this  would  sim¬ 
ply  increase  the  trouble.  The  roots 
should  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  in 
the  sun  before  storing;  if  they  are  left 
out  for  several  days,  you  had  better 
cover  them  at  night  with  blankets. 
This  sun  curing  will  harden  the  skin. 
The  roots  should  be  properly  labeled, 
using  wired  labels  and  piercing  the 
roots  with  the  wires.  Do  not  fasten 
the  labels  to  the  shoots,  as  these  are  too 
easily  broken  and  the  loss  of  the  labels 
would  follow. 

The  roots  can  be  packed  away  in  a 
frost-proof  cellar.  They  will  not  stand 
freezing,  but  where  the  frost  penetrates 
only  in  extreme  weather  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  can  be  given  by  covering  with 
sand  or  salt  hay.  In  no  case  should  ' 
they  be  stored  near  a  furnace  or  ever 
allowed  to  get  wet.  Small  quantities 
can  be  packed  away  in  barrels  with 
sand  or  sawdust. 
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Architect,  Aymar  Embury  II.  New  York. 

In  the  G.  A.  Schieren  Residence 
Are  Tuttle  and  Bailey  Grilles 

TN  the  residence  of  G.  A.  Schieren  at  Great  Neck,  Long 
*■  Island,  radiator  obtrusiveness  is  effectually  and  attrac¬ 
tively  obscured  by  the  decorative  grilles  under  the  windows. 

Mr.  Schieren  himself,  dropped  in  on  us  one  day  and  made  the 
selections  from  the  comprehensive  assemblage  of  grilles  here  at 
our  New  York  office. 

If  you  should  incline  to  do  likewise,  you  will  be  most  heartily 
welcome. 

Send  for  Catalog  66-A. 

“  THEgBEAUT-I-ATOR  ” 

It  is  a  portable,  all  metal  Radiator  Enclosure.  You  simply  place 
it  aver  your  radiator.  Nothing  to  put  together.  Nothing  to  fasten. 
No  outside  help  needed.  Ask  us  to  send  you  “Beaut-i-ator" 
Booklet,  along  with  Booklet  66-A. 


Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co 


52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 

New  York 


Everything  in  Locks 
and  Builders'  hardware 
that  you  will  require  to 
equip  any  structure  from 
a  cottage  to  a  skyscraper. 

"  Hints  jo  Home  Builders  "  tent 
on  requesL 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

Tit  American  Hard-wart 
Corporation ,  Succtltor 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 

U.  S.  A. 


Protect  Health-Gnserve  food 
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This  New  Free  Book 
Tells  How 

You  should  send  for  a 
copy  to-day  and  learn  how 

|  to  economically  fortify  your  family’s  health  against  the 

dangers  of  improperly  refrigerated  foods  by  installing  a  Monroe  Refrigerator 
tn  your  home.  Book  tells  how  to  reduce  ice  bills  l/$  or  more  and  eliminate  waste. 
Also  describes  fully  the  many  advantages  of  this  celebrated  life-time  refrigerator. 


mo  N  ROE 


SOLID 

PORCELAIN 


REFRIGERATOR 


An  expertly-built,  scientific  refrigerator  in 
whose  snowy-white  compartments  of  one-piece 
inch-thick,  solid  porcelain  ware,  food  will  al¬ 
ways  keep  fresh,  pure  and  wholesome.  No 
cracks,  crevices  or  lurking  places  for  dirt, 
germs  or  decaying  food.  They  are  spotlessly 
clean  and  stay  clean  with  very  little  effort. 

This  10  0%  efficient  refrigerator  is  used  in 
the  homes  of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Col.  John 
Jacob  Astor.  George  J.  Gould,  and  other  success¬ 
ful  men  who  are  critical  and  demand  the  best. 

Not  Sold  in  Stores — Shipped  Direct  from 
Factory — Freight  Prepaid.  Easy  Monthly  Pay¬ 
ments  if  Desired. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
45  Benson  St.,  Lockland,  Ohio. 
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House  &  Garden 


Plant  more!  Get  bigger 
crops  with  Planet  Jrs 

Record  crops  must  be  raised  this  year !  .  Do 
your  “bit”  in  a  big  way — with  Planet  Jr  tools. 

They  save  time,  lighten  labor,  and  increase 
both  quantity  and  quality  of  production.  They 
make  every  minute,  every  ounce  of  energy, 
every  foot  of  soil  yield  its  utmost  result. 

Planet  Jrs  are  scientific  garden  tools,  in¬ 
vented  and  made  by  a  practical  farmer  and 
manufacturer.  They  are  strong  yet  so  light 
they  can  be  used  by  a  woman  or  boy.  Last  a 
lifetime.  They  meet  the  fullest  demands  of 
the  hour! 

Planet  Jr 

Garden  Implements 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Wheel-Hoe ,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden 
seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and 
covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all  through  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  hand  machine  that  does  the  work  so  easily, 
quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a 
single  season. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wlieel-Hoe  is 
the  greatest  combination  hand-cultivating  tool  in  the 
world.  The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them  and  hill 
growing  crops.  The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers. 
The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.  Crops 
are  straddled  till  20  inches  high ;  then  the  tool  works 
between  rows  with  one  or  two  wheels.  Cut  down 
the  cost  of  raising  your  crops  by  using  these  tools. 
We  make  24  styles — various  prices. 

72-page  Catalog,  free  ! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work,  and  describes  over  55  different  tools,  including 
Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Or¬ 
chard,  Beet,  and  Pivot-Wheel  Riding  Cultivators. 
Write  postal  for  it  today! 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1110K  Philadelphia 


Private  Hilda — National  Asset 

( Continued  from  page  55) 

poster  said  it  took  twenty-five  million  pin-cushions  of  the  blackberry  patch, 
pounds  of  food  a .  week  to  feed  the  the  hazards  of  the  twelve-foot  picking 
French  soldiers  around  Verdun  alone,  in  the  cherry  trees — where  you  might 
two  or  three  fields  didn’t  seem  much,  break  your  neck,  but  you’re  more  likely 
But  the  Irishman  who  took  twenty  Ger-  to  spill  a  ten-quart  basket,  which  would 
mans  single-handed  didn’t  end  the  war  be  far  worse ! — to  say  nothing  of  routine 
either,,  and  yet  the.  King  gave  him  a  work  such  as  pulling  beets,  hoeing,  and 
Victoria  Cross  for  it.  extracting  curly  dock  from  an  unwilling 

Hilda  s  initiation  came  with  ten  soil.  Scores  of  the  girls,  however,  could 
hours’  hoeing  on  the  eventful  day  after  show  a  record  like  this.  Emily  and 
she  and  Dot  got  off  at  Grimsby.  She  Kitty  ventured  right  out  into  the  sun- 
had  once  upon  a  historic  time  been  per-  baked  fields  day  after  day  and  pitched 
suaded  into  hoeing  half  an  hour  in  the  hay — with  a  temperature  that  climbed 
garden,  back  home,  and  she’d  talked  onto  the  top  shelf  and  stayed  there  for 
about  it  all  summer.  At  the  end  of  her  a  week.  And  that  doesn’t  mean  the 
war-time  ten  hours,  Saturday  night  just  upper  eighties  such  as  the  New  York 
dropped  out  of  the  brassy  sky  and  turn-  papers  complained  of.  It  means  any- 


bled  her  into  bed. 

“I  knew  then  why  God  had  made 
Sunday,”  she  remarked  afterward 
was  on  account  of  Saturday.” 

After  you’ve  spent  a  day  hoeing,  al- 


thing  from  ninety-five  to  sunstroke. 
These  girls  worked  for  five  relatives 
“It  of  their  original  employer.  At  the  end 
of  the  season,  Mr.  K.,  who  reckoned 
them  as  his  personal  discoveries,  wist- 
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most  anything  else  looks  easy  except  fully  .  offered  them  a  cottage  rent  free 
perhaps  spreading  fertilizer,  which  was  for  the  winter  if  they’d  only,  only  prom- 
the  introductory  ceremony  provided  by  ise  him  their  time  for  next  year ! 
a  nearby  farmer  for  his.  recruits.  Other  farmers  have  also  resorted  to 

“But  they  did  it,”  Hilda  told  me  as  bribery  and  corruption.  Mr.  X.,  of 
we  picked  together  in  a  peach  tree.  Hilda’s  district,  bought  a  special  Ford 
“You  see  we’d  heard  about  two  girls  truck  for  his  corps  of  six.  Not  only 
at  the  Winona  camp  that  were  out  tying  should  they  climb  in  shouting  at  six- 
grape  vines  when  a  thunder  storm  came  thirty  in  the  morning.  They  should  keep 
on.  Everybody  went  in,  even  the  farm  the  car  at  the  camp  and  pack  it  with 
boss.  Everybody  that  is  except  the  their  bathing-suited  and  bewitching 
girls.  They  said  they  guessed  if  boys  selves  in  the  moonlight,  so  that  they 
in  the  trenches  could  stand  a  German  could  cover  the  long  mile  to  the  lake 
barrage,  girls  in  a  vineyard  could'  chance  with  comfort  and  despatch.  This  man 
lightning.  So  they  stuck.  By  and  by  declared  he  would  have  saved  a  thou- 
the  boss  came  back  and  tied,  too,  with  sand  dollars  on  raspberries  alone  if  he 
rivers  running  off  his  hat.  Every  time  had  had  the  National  Service  Division 
we  have  a  hard  job  and  feel  like  quitting  the  year  before.  And  by  the  way,  do 
we.  just .  say,  ‘Remember  the  girls  at  you  know  what  he  thinks  that  “N.  S. 
Winona.!’”  D.”  stands  for?  It’s  “Never  Say  Die!” 

Hilda’s  face  grew  solemn  with  the  There  is  an  occasional  girl  who  lias 
strange,  shy.  solemnity  of  that  high-  been  allowed  to  gratify  on  the  farm  that 
souled  child-idealist  that  dies  in  most  of  innate  love  for  machinery  which  has 
us  by  the  time  we  get  out  of  college,  driven  many  a  volunteer  munition-in- 
She  moved  the  big  peach  basket  on  its  spector  to  seize  a  sledge-hammer  and 
wire  hook.  ram  shrapnel  on  a  rough-turning  ma- 

“You  won’t  laugh,  will  you?”  she  chine.  Nedra  is  an  eighteen-year-old 
said  appealingly,  “but  I  call  it  ‘the  tra-  college  recruit  at  the  Vittoria  Camp, 
dition  of  the  service.’  ”  She  never  hitched  a  horse  in  her  life 

I  hat  service  had  many  such  traditions  till  last  summer,  but  she  now  counts  as 
by.  the  time  1917  pulled  its  winter  bed-  a  post-graduate  director  of  all  the  farm 
quilt  over  the  tired  fields.  There  were  machinery  there  is. 

Emily  and  Kitty,  for  instance,  down  at 

the  Re-a-wh  Camp  which  is  run  by  How  Many  Were  There? 

the  W.  C.  1 .  U.  near  London,  Ontario.  Altogether,  Miss  Harvey  and  her  as- 
They  were  English  girls,  both  of  them,  sistants  put  over  a  thousand  girls  on 
Kitty  being  an  ex-motorette  of  Greater  the  land  last  summer,  and  the  Bureau 
Londons  tramcar  seivice.  The  pair  estimated  that  half  as  many  more  have 
went  into  action  at  strawberry  time,  been  stirred  to  go  by  the  example  of 
after  which  they  dared  the  mobilized  the  signed-up  recruits.  This  is  proba¬ 
bly  well  under  the  mark,  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  puts  the  school  girl 
figures  alone  at  two  thousand.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  and  closely  related  as  to 
cause,  there  are  the  five  thousand  boys 
under  military  age  that  added  their  serv¬ 
ices  to  those  of  their  sisters. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season-  it  was 
.estimated  that  10,000  extra  “hands” 
would  be  needed  for  Ontario  farms. 
The  Organization  of  Resources  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  General  Headquarters 
for  the  whole  movement,  tells  us  that 
9,000  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  had 
been  placed  by  June.  The  call  still 
went  out,  however.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
cruits  had  nothing  but  a  two  or  three 
weeks  holiday  to  give.  Others — very 
few — couldn’t  stand  the  push  of  a  ten- 
hour  day.  A  small  percentage  were  just 
plain  slackers.  The  ranks  were  thinned 
but  they  were  filled  again. 

Meantime  the  Government  printing 
press  backed  up  the  movement  with 
learned  treatises  on  “The  Rate  of  Pre¬ 
cooling  Fruit  in  Different  Styles  of 
Packages,”  and  “The  Use  of  Brine  Tank 
Refrigerator  Cars  for  Fruit  Shipment.” 
This  was  for  the  big  farmers  like  Hil¬ 
da’s  employer,  who  get  their  60,000  or 
80,000  baskets  of  peaches  from  their 
tractor-cultivated  orchards.  The  indi 
vidual  householder  wasn’t  forgotten, 
however,  and  everywhere  that  a  group 
of  women  could  be  got  together,  a 
( Continued  on  page  74) 


The  costume  for  farm  work 
must  be  practical  first  of  all. 
This  one  can  now  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  shops 
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Grows  old  beautifully 
— does  Pitcairn  Aged  Var¬ 
nish — because  it  is  aged  be¬ 
fore  it  is  sold,  because  the 
aging  process  gives  an  ar¬ 
tistic  quality  not  otherwise 
to  be  obtained. 


AGED  FINISHING 


A^ed.  Pitcairn  Varnisli  gives  a 

super-refined  finish  of  enduring,  richness. 
Give  your  work  to  the  responsible  decor¬ 
ator,  not  merely  the  lowest  bidder,  and 
specify  Pitcairn  Aged  Varnishes. 

Pitcairn  Varnish  Company 

NEWARK  MILWAUKEE  LOS  ANGELES 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 


Your  Garage  is 


Judged  by  Its  Hinges — 

There  is  no  more  important  feature  of  your  garage  than 
its  doors.  By  the  way  that  they  work  and  look  people  judge 
the  modernness  and  appearance  of  your  whole  garage. 

Stanley  Garage  Hinges 

are  designed  for  garage  use.  Doors  swung  on  them  close  snugly  and 
are  weathertight.  Fitted  with  ball-bearing  washers,  these  hinges 
swing  your  heavy  doors  easily  and  quietly.  If  your  garage  is  built 
for  more  than  one  car  they  allow  all  the  doors  to  be  open  at  the  same 
time  without  interfering  with  each  other;  and  they  take  up  no  inside 
space  to  operate. 

Stanley  Garage  Hinges  are  mighty  good  looking.  They  give  charac¬ 
ter  and  style  to  your  garage.  The  doors  in  the  picture  are  hung  on 
Stanley  Garage  Hinges  No.  145  7,  the  24  inch  size  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  the  10  inch  size  at  the  center.  There  are  larger  Stanley  Garage 
Hinges  for  exceptionally  heavy  and  massive  doors. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  wind  from  slamming  the  doors  against  your 
car  you  will  want  a  pair  of  Stanley  Garage  Door  Holders  No.  1  774. 
They  are  arms  of  steel  that  ’ock  your  doors  open.  A  pull  on  the 
chain  releases  them  and  allows  the  doors  to  be  closed. 

These  holders,  hinges,  and  Stanley  Garage  bolts,  latches,  etc.,  are 
illustrated  and  described  in  our  booklet  H5.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
it  to  you. 

Stanley  Garage  Hardware  is  sold  by  leading  hardware  dealers  every¬ 
where. 


New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Chicago 


100  Lafayette  Street  73  East  Lake  Street 


Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Bronze  and  Wrought  Steel  Hinges  and  Butts  of  all 
kinds  including  Stanley  Ball  Bearing  Butts.  Also  Pulls,  Brackets.  Chest  Handles. 
Peerless  Storm  Sash  Hangers  and  Fasteners;  Screen  Window  and  Blind  Trimmings; 
Furniture  Hardware:  Twinrold  Box  Strapping,  and  Cold  Rolled  Stripped  Steel. 

Stanley  Garage  Hardware  Is  adaptable  for  factory  and  mill  use. 


Quaint  Suburban  Houses 

lose  half  of  their  charm  unless  they  are  tinted  with  the  soft,  velvety  colors  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

They  are  rich  and  transparent,  bringing  out  the  beauty  of  the  wood,  and  the  creosote  pene- 
trates  the  wood  and  preserves  it  from  decay.  They  are  cheaper  than  paint,  easier  to  apply  ana 
so  much  more  artistic  and  appropriate  that  there  is  no  comparison.  (There  are  now  nian.v 
imitations,  so  be  sure  that  you  get  tile  genuine  Cabot’s  Stains,  the  original  and  standard.) 

You  can  pet  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUELCABOT,  Inc. ,  Mfjj.  Chemists,  1 1  Oliver  St.,Boston,Mass. 

24  W.  Kinzie  St..  Chicago  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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I’MIRhi.  GKRKIT  SMITH 

31  IE.  '1STH  rST. 


1  VTK  R  H)  ft 
DECOKATOR 


SPECIALLY  8ELE1  met* 
PAINTED  FI’R.MTrRE 
AND  CHINTZ  1 <*05* 
COUNTRY  HOMES 


C*  1 »  LLKCTIO  N 
of  Antique  Mikhoks 
and  Frames 
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House  &  Garden 


Tke  W  Irving  Ibrgejrvc. 

!j  Nos.  326  eaxd  326  Ehsf  38  IK.  Street,  New  "York.  City. 


Period 
(Cppoiivlmeivts 
kaovd  wrougkt 
ii\  meioJ 


Telephone,  Murry  Hill  8556. 
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An  appropriate  Chinese  lamp  lends  to 
its  surroundings  a  charm  that  is  more 
to  be  felt  than  described  in  words. 

EDWARD  I.  FARMER 

CHINESE  ARTS  AND  DECORATIONS 
5  West  56th  Street,  New  York 


Private  Hilda — National  Asset 

( Continued  from  page  72) 


Government  specialist  in  canning  was 
sent  to  see  that  Hilda’s  efforts  didn’t 
go  to  waste  because  the  jam  had  fer¬ 
mented  for  lack  of  sterilized  bottles. 
Women  who  were  never  before  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  price  of  anything,  except 
to  urge  it  higher,  saved  the  very  skins 
and  stones  of  Hilda’s  peaches  for  fruit 
syrup,  and  sent  little  Tommy  out  to  the 
countryside  to  hunt  wild  grapes,  plums 
and  blueberries.  Ontario,  in  short,  was 
mobilized  right  down  to  the  Mycological 
Society  that  begged  all  true  patriots  to 
gather  edible  fungi  for  dinner  and  make 
catsup  out  of  what  wasn’t  eaten  at  once ! 

What  It  Did  for  Hilda 

So  much  for  the  support  trenches  in 
the  Productive  Campaign.  We  want  to 
stop  where  we  began,  with  Hilda,  far 
out  on  the  front,  under  the  sun-fire. 
What  did  the  summer  on  the  soil  do  for 
her  personally — what  did  it  accomplish 
that  tennis  couldn’t  bring,  nor  horse¬ 
back  riding,  nor  learning  to  do  a  double 
somersault  dive  off  the  boat  house  roof? 

For  one  thing  it  taught  her  the  value 
of  money.  When  she  came  home  on 
her  first  “furlough"  the  whole  family 
went  out  for  a  week-end  motor  trip. 

“Mother,”  sighed  this  soldier  of  the 
soil,  “do  you  know  what  we  call  the 
people  that  go  by  in  autos  while  we’re 
all  up  in  the  trees  picking?  We  call 
them  the  idle  rich.  I  don’t  think  it’s 
wrong  for  one  day,  of  course,  but  for 
all  summer — -1” 

Dad  bought  ice  cream  cones  at  a 
wayside  tea  shop  on  a  country  road.  A 
year  ago  Hilda  would  have  considered 
this  sloppy  delight  a  little  beneath  her 
dignity.  Now  she  licked  up  the  last 
drop  with  an  appreciative  tongue. 

“Five  cents,  wasn’t  it?”  she  asked. 
“That’s  two  boxes  of  raspberries  at  two 
and  a  half,  cents  a  box,  pickers’  wages. 
And  I  didn’t  earn  it  either,  did  I,  dad?” 

Not  only  did  Hilda  learn  economics 
in  the  orchard,  the  beet  field,  the  pea 
patch.  She  learned  sociology,  from  the 


farmer’s  wife,  the  “hands,”  and  her  fel¬ 
low  pickers.  She  saw  that  manners  do 
not  make  the  man,  any  more  than  a 
manicure  makes  the  lady.  Therefore, 
as  a  girl  who  has  earned  $9  a  week  for 
sixty  hours  of  back-breaking,  arm-blis¬ 
tering  toil,  she  isn’t  nearly  so  likely  to 
marry  a  boy  whose  chief  aim  in  life  is 
to  hold  the  world’s  long  distance  record 
for  fox  trotting. 

Many  of  the  farmerettes  will  never 
go  back  to  the  purposeless  life  for  which 
their  families  and  the  private  schools 
they  attended  have  been  fitting  them, 
nor  are  the  professional  women  nearly 
so  apt  to  remain  satisfied  with  seden¬ 
tary  work  and  a  static  pay-check. 

“Do  you  know  what  Dot  and  I  have 
been  thinking?”  Hilda  told  me  when 
we  had  sat  down  under  the  trees  for  a 
five-minute  recess,  with  an  old  tea  ket¬ 
tle  of  spring  water  between  us.  “We 
believe  we’d  like  to  go  into  farming  for 
good  and  all!” 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has 
proved,  throughout  its  big  Western  Ir¬ 
rigation  Block,  that  women  can  and  do 
succeed  as  cultivators  of  the  rich  prairie 
soil.  For  years  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Council  of  Wom¬ 
en  has  been  crying  “back 'to  the  land.” 
But  it  took  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his 
frightfulness  to  make  feminine  Canada 
really  aware  of  its  opportunity. 

The  woman  of  today,  if  she  goes  into 
agriculture,  will  do  so  in  a  different  and 
more  patriotic  spirit  than  she  could  have 
imagined  four  years  ago. 

“We  were  coming  home  on  the  street 
car  one  night,”  Hilda  said.  “Oh,  but  we 
were  tired — and — and — Dot  calls  it  ber¬ 
ry-stained,  but  I  say  dirty!  At  last  some 
soldiers  got  on.  At  first  I  don’t  think 
they  knew  what  we  were.  Then  they  saw 
our  khaki,  just  like  theirs,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Service  Badges  on  our  arms. 
When  we  got  out,  I  saluted,  and  oh,  do 
you  know,  I  believe  they  understood, 
for  they  didn’t  laugh  a  bit.  They  just 
saluted  back !” 


The  Eleventh 

( Continued 

flowering  varieties,  in  order  to  insure  an 
abundance  of  bloom  to  the  end  of  the 
season. 

The  porch  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  spots  in  the  summer  home,  and  par¬ 
ticular  attention  should  be  given  to 
making  it  attractive  as  well  as  com¬ 
fortable.  Hanging  baskets  and  porch 
boxes  are  easily  supplied  at  a  late  date, 
and  here  again  the  most  pleasing  ef¬ 
fects  are  to  be  gained  by  simple  ar¬ 
rangements.  A  simple  assortment,  such 
as  vincas,  a  few  small  dracaenas,  pink 
and  white  geraniums,  ivy  geraniums  and 
begonias,  will  be  much  more  beautiful 
and  restful  than  the  “little  of  every¬ 
thing”  which  the  local  florist  may  supply 
if  you  do  not  give  him  specific  instruc¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  the  porch  boxes, 
it  is  often  possible  to  secure  from  a 
florist  the  use  of  a  number  of  palms  at 
a  very  reasonable  rate,  if  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  give  him  a  guarantee  against  loss. 
Such  varieties  as  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Areca  lutescens  and  Phoenix  Roebelenii 
are  easy  to  care  for  and  will  add  a  dis¬ 
tinction  to  your  veranda  and  living 
room  which  can  be  gained  from  no  other 
plant. 

While  some  of  the  annuals  mentioned 
above  (asters,  snapdragons,  petunias, 
verbenas,  balloon  vine  and  so  on)  may 
be  started  from  seed,  it  will  be  better  to 
get  potted  plants  if  possible.  Good 
plants,  however,  are  only  the  first  step 
toward  quick  results.  You  want  in  ad¬ 
dition  a  soil  so  enriched  that  it  will 
encourage  quick  growth  from  the  start. 
To  obtain  this  there  are  at  least  three 
things  necessary :  fine  ground  bone  meal 


Hour  Garden 

from  page  21) 

or  flour,  humus,  and  some  nitrate  of 
soda.  For  the  average  small  summer 
home,  I  should  specify  25  pounds  of 
ground  bone,  10  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  a  100-pound  bag  of  humus — 
or  two  bags  if  the  soil  is  light  and  run 
down.  Old,  thoroughly  rotted  manure 
will  be  excellent,  if  it  is  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  it,  but  you  have  no  time  to  wait 
for  fresh  manure  to  decompose  in  the 
soil  at  this  late  date.  It  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  prepare  the  soil  a  week  or 
so  in  advance  of  planting,  if  possible. 
In  the  case  of  nitrate  of  soda,  however, 
the  application  may  be  made  in  liquid 
form,  the  first  dose  being  given  a  few 
days  after  the  plants  have  been  set  out. 
The  humus  may  be  used  to  a  depth  of 
2"  or  3"  over  the  surface,  and  the  bone 
at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to  10  or  15  sq.  ft., 
or  a  half  handful  or  so  mixed  into  the 
soil  where  each  plant  is  to  be  set. 

In  addition  to  these  plant  foods,  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  enough  to 
keep  the  soil  fairly  moist  at  all  times, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  get  the  quickest 
growth.  Dishwater  from  the  house,  in 
which  ammonia  has  been  used,  will  be 
found  as  good  a  growth  producer  as 
anything  which  you  can  obtain. 

As  soon  as  you  know  that  you  will 
want  a  summer  garden,  provide  im¬ 
mediately  to  have  the  soil  enriched  with 
humus  and  bone  meal,  and,  if  it  is  ob¬ 
tainable,  well  rotted  manure.  Then 
after  looking  the  ground  over  carefully 
and  deciding  what  varieties  you  want, 
make  arrangements  for  having  the 
plants  set  out  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  Every  day  counts ! 
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Find  Out  What 

TTr-T-r— 

It  Costs  to  Put 

mm  ■ 

R. 

In  the  Kelsey 

in 

tj r  A  prf’-  jIe 
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Health  Heat 

More  Than  Likely  You 
Can  Save  by  Tearing 
Out  Your  Radiator  Heat 

BEFORE  the  War,  it  cost  about  as  much  to  put  in 
the  Kelsey  Health  Heat  as  it  did  steam;  and 
somewhat  less  than  hot  water. 

But  the  increased  cost  of  radiators  and  pipe  now 
makes  the  Kelsey  cost  decidedly  less  than  either. 
Cost  less  at  the  start;  and  less  as  long  as  you  have 
it.  Less,  because  it  burns  less  coal  than  other  heats 
— and  we  are  ready  to  prove  it. 

The  fact  that  Kelseys  are  paying  for  their  extra  cost 
over  ordinary  heaters  in  five  years,  in  the  coal  saved, 
stops  all  argument. 

Send  for  Saving  Sense  Booklet. 

Make  us  prove  the  Kelsey’s  economy. 


The  latest  word 
in  efficiency  and 
*  economy  in  Gar¬ 
dening  with  Glass. 
Sash  of  all  sizes 
carried  in  stock. 

Small,  inexpensive,  ready-made 
Greenhouses  for  summer  delivery.  Sun- 
trapz — the  wonder  working  plant  boxes  that  come 
by  mail  65c  each  postpaid.  Get  our  Catalog  of 
Garden  outfits.  Free. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 
944  East  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


for  Best  lumber  Insist  on 
Real  “Tide-Water”  Cypress  • 

Look  for  this  on 
every  board — 
Accept  no  Cypress 


•  Ru  U  S  F 
this 


Fencing 

the  home  grounds 

As  you  can  see  from  the  illus 
tration, 


RUST  PROOF 


FENCE 

is  quite  sturdy,  yet  graceful  and  pleasing  in  design. 

It  has  wonderful  rigidity  and  strength  because  of  the 
overlapped  loops,  interlaced  wires  and  the  Excelsior 
patented  steel  clamps  which  hold  vertical  and  horizpn^ 
tal  wires  firmly  together.  AFTER  being  made  it  is 
dip-galvanized,  which  not  only  makes  it  rust  proof 
and  long  lasting,  but  firmly  binds  the  whole  together. 

Send  for  catalog  C  and  you  will  have  complete  and 
interesting  information. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  EXCELSIOR  garden 
necessities,  such  as 

Rust  Proof  Tree  Guard,  Tennis  Railings. 
Gates,  Bed  Guards,  Trellises,  etc. 

CO. 
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When  you  are  away 
“Yale”  will  protect 

WHEN  you  go  away,  whether  for  a  day 
or  a  year,  you  can  go,  easy  in  mind,  if 
you  place  reliance  on  the  loyalty  and  staunch 
security  of  Yale  locks  and  hardware. 

For  “Yale”  does  protect,  does  secure — 
whether  it  is  the  unpickable  Yale  Cylinder 
Night  Latch  that  is  reinforcing  a  doubtful 
lock  already  installed — or  the  never-sleeping 
Yale  Padlock  with  its  bull-dog  grip,  that 
guards  your  outbuildings  or  chests — or  the 
small  but  efficient  Yale  Cabinet  Lock  or 
Trunk  Lock  that  does  duty  in  the  house. 

Today  is  not  too  soon  to  make  sure  of  “Yale” 
protection — for  now  and  for  years  to  come. 

Go  to  your  hardware  dealer.  Say  “Yale” — 
see  the  trade-mark  “Yale”.  It  is  on  every  Yale 
product:  Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latches,  Pad¬ 
locks,  Cabinet  Locks,  Trunk  Locks,  Builders’ 
Hardware,  Door  Closers  and  Chain  Blocks. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co., 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Office:  77  East  Lake  St. 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


HODGSON  B. 


irdHouses 


The  birds  are  nesting. 

■  the 


where.  How  sweetly 


You  hear  them  every- 
ly  they  sing  as  they  fly  about 
filling  the  air  with  their  joyous  twitterings. 

Why  not  buy  them  an  attractive  home  and  keep 
them  near  your  door!  A  Hodgson  bird  house  is 
artistic,  strong  and  durable— just  the  thing  to  add 
to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  your  surroundings. 
The  birds  themselves  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  home  you  buy  for  them,  for  they  are 
great  enemies  of  insects  and  bug  life. 

Select  the  house  that  pleases  you  from  the  pic¬ 
tures  reproduced  here.  Or  send  for  a  Hodgson 
Bird  House  catalogue.  But  do  it  today  by  all 
means,  for  remember  the  birds  are  nesting. 


Suet  Box 
Bungalow 
Old  Homestead 
Colonial 
Dutch  Colonial 
Tree  Boxes 


95c  each— $9.00  per  dozen 
24"  x28" —  6  rooms — $12.00 
16"xl8" — 10  rooms —  12  00 
16"x24" — 28  rooms —  25.00 
18”  x  36"— 32  rooms—  30.00 
$1.25  each  or  $10.00  per  dozen 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  226. 116  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
6  E.  39th  Street,  New  York  City 
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|  CHARLES  of  LONDON  | 

718  FIFTH  AVENUE 


The  Pleasant  Fashion  of  Glass  Doors 


( Continued  from  page  40) 


Making  Your  Garden  Help  the  Red  Cross 


( Continued  from  page  53) 


September  planting.  Many  amateurs 
have  small  private  nurseries,  thereby 
having  stock  from  which  to  draw  to 
beautify  their  own  places,  or,  as  a 
hobby,  to  sell  to  people  in  the  locality. 
Many  of  these  would  be  donated.  If 
the  demand  were  great  for  small  ever¬ 
greens,  it  is  simple  to  order  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  from  nurseries  specializing  in  low- 
priced  young  trees  ranging  from  1'  to  3, 
high,  and  on  arrival  these  may  be  heeied 
in  until  orders  are  procured.  If  one 
prefers,  orders  for  quantity  can  be  taken 
before  sending,  and  immediately  on 
arrival  they  may  be  sorted  out  and  the 
buyers  notified  to  call  for  them. 

The  early  autumn  heralds  the  plant¬ 
ing  stage  of  the  perennials,  and  wise  is 
the  plant  agent  who  has  labeled  the 
colors  of  her  surplus  plants,  by  tying 
bits  of  colored  worsted  to  the  stalks  to 
match  the  flowers,  during  the  blooming 
season,  thereby  avoiding  confusion 
when  transplanting. 

How  to  Keep  the  Books 

A  simple  method  of  bookkeeping  is 
to  employ  a  blank  book.  Rule  two  col¬ 
umns  on  one  page.  In  the  first  column 
place  name  of  donor,  second  column 


name  and  number  of  plants  donated ; 
several  pages  further  on  rule  two  col¬ 
umns,  this  time  for  orders.  Toward 
the  back  of  the  book  rule  four  lines,  and 
here  write  the  data  of  completed  sales. 
First  column,  donor;  second  column, 
variety  of  plant;  third,  buyer;  fourth, 
price. 

Of  course,  spring  and  autumn  are 
glorious  days  for  the  plant  pirate.  Be¬ 
tween  these  seasons  when  work  is  slack 
a  committee  should  be  formed  of  plant 
agents  for  greater  results.  These  should 
send  in  their  funds  weekly  to  the  chair¬ 
man,  at  the  same  time  sending  a  list  of 
those  who  have  donated  plants.  Also 
a  list  of  the  orders  which  could  not  be 
filled,  and  the  plants  not  disposed  of. 
The  chairman  then  acts  as  a  clearing 
house,  in  many  cases  matching  up  dona¬ 
tions  and  orders. 

Advertising  orders  and  donations  can 
be  effected  by  means  of  postals  and 
press  notices.  Double  postals  are  use¬ 
ful  for  getting  orders  and  donations  at 
the  same  time.  On  one  postal  is  printed 
an  explanation  and  plea  for  help  in  this 
work  as  well  as  a  list  of  plants  in  stock, 
while  on  the  return  blank  is  space  to 
( Continued  on  page  78) 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 


ENGLISH  PERIOD 
FURNITURE 


OLD  ENGLISH 
INTERIORS 


An  outside  door ,  from  terrace 
to  hall,  a  pleasant  substitute 
for  the  all  wood  or  half 
wooden  door 


Door  from  dining  to  breakfast 
room,  set  in  a  thick  wall  and 
affording  blind  cupboards  in 
the  jamb 


room.  Beyond  the  doors  is  a  side  ter¬ 
race  leading  to  an  enclosed  garden.  Such 
a  living  room  is  intimately  related  to 
the  garden.  The  owner  has  added  to 
this  feeling  by  having  the  interior  walls 
covered  with  lattice. 

An  unusual  sitting  room  comer  is 
shown.  This  is  an  old  fashioned  low 
ceilinged  cottage  where  it  is  necessary 
to  gain  the  feeling  of  space.  The  glass 
windows  opening  into  the  dining  room 
would  help  to  give  perspective  and  scale ; 
the  glass  panelled  door  at  the  entrance 
hall  would  add  to  the  impression  of 
breadth. 

The  last  illustration  is  of  a  door  hav¬ 
ing  mirrors  instead  of  glass  panes.  It 
occurs  on  the  pantry  side  of  a  dining 
room.  The  problem  was  to  balance  an 
open  entrance  which  occurred  on  the 
opposite  wall.  By  this  means  the  scale 
and  proportion  of  the  room  were  pre¬ 
served;  at  the  same  time  a  doorway  was 


arranged  that  one  would  never  suspect 
of  being  a  service  door.  The  side  lights 
are  reminiscent  of  the  glass  panels  that 
were  very  frequently  placed  at  either 
side  of  Colonial  doorways. 

Mirrors  invariably  add  size  to  any 
room  and  the  effect  of  countless  reflec¬ 
tions  at  night  adds  much  to  its  cheer¬ 
fulness. 

Our  excellent  modern  heating  ar¬ 
rangements  permit  a  somewhat  extrava¬ 
gant  use  of  glass  doors.  Obviously  a 
house  with  many  glass  windows  and 
doors  requires  more  radiation  than  one 
containing  only  the  old  type  of  double 
hung  sashes.  It  is  impossible  even  with 
the  most  careful  weather  stripping  to 
make  exterior  French  doors  free  from 
slight  drafts;  yet  the  pleasure  of  abun¬ 
dant  sunshine  and  a  constant  view  of 
the  garden  is  usually  worth  the  occa¬ 
sional  slight  discomfort  that  the  winter 
may  entail. 


London — 27-29  Brook  Street  W. 


TAPESTRIES 


P.  Altman  &  Co, 


Specialists  in  the  Equipment  of 

COUNTRY  HOUSE 


Making,  Architectural 
Curtains,  Slip  Covers, 


Exclusive  Cretonnes 
Linens  and  Glazed 
Summer  Floor  Coverings 
Household  Linens  and  Blankets 

JHabison  &benue  -  jftftlj  Sbenue 
3 At!)  atib  35 tf)  Streets  j^eto  f>orfe 
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Kohler  Ware 

— the  standard  of 
excellence — 

For  years  the  name 
KOHLER  in  the  enamel 
has  stood  for  the  utmost  in 
service  and  satisfaction.  To 
architects  and  builders  it 
has  a  distinct  significance. 

KOHLER  WARE  is  easy 
to  keep  clean.  It  is  pure 
white  and  it  remains  so.  It 
comes  in  ONE  PIECE, giv¬ 
ing  you  an  unusual  combin¬ 
ation  of  utility  and  beauty. 

When  you  install  KOHLER 
WARE  in  your  bathroom,  laun¬ 
dry  and  kitchen,  you  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
have  added  a  definite  value  to 
your  home. 

Select  KOHLER  WARE  and 
you’ll  KNOW  you  have  the 
best. 

Let  us  send  you  our  interest¬ 
ing  booklet,  *  KOHLER  of 
KOHLER.”  Address  Dept.  F5 

KOHLER  CO. 

Founded  1873 

Kohler,  Wisconsin 


KOHLER 


u  s  E  IRON  ACE 

?\chrar5  tools 

Bateman  M’f’g  Company 

Box  64G  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


"THE  LOVELIEST  CABINET 
WOOD  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD." 


NATIVE  TO  AMERICA.  PLENTIFUL. 
BEAUTIFUL.  WORKABLE.  TRY  IT. 

ILDOUM 

Enjoy  Beauty ?  W ish  Knowledge? 

Write  for  Samples  Write  for  Booklet 

GUM  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

1325  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Memphis.  Tenn. 


ft  -•-  . 


Underground  System  for  Lawns 

Weather  too  often 
“passes  dividends” 

It  is  useless  to  count 
on  the  “weather 
man”  for  dividends 
of  rain.  You  can 
assure  your  own 
rain,  at  any  time, 
with 


Overhead  for  Vegetable  Gardens 


4IK*  ¥■ 

fijpr 

PS 

■3 

: 

Systems  of  Irrigation 


UNION  SQUARE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore 
334  Shawmut  Ave..  Boston 

Leader  News  Bldg.,  Cleveland 
Commerce  Trust  Bldg.,  Kansas  City 

923- 12th  St.,  N.  W..  Washington 
Large  *  86  Park  Place,  Newark 
Portable 


The  very  maximums  of 
economy,  simplicity  and 
efficiency  are  given  by 
Cornell  Overhead  and 
Underground  Irrigation 
forVFi"wer3  systems,  equipped 
with  the  patented, 
adjustable  Rain 
Cloud  Nozzles.  Inex¬ 
pensive  in  cost  of 
water,  time  and  la¬ 
bor.  True  conserva¬ 
tion.  Installed  at  any 
time.  No  injury  to 
lawn  or  garden.  Can 
be  applied  to  any 
area,  including  port¬ 
able  sprinkling  ap¬ 
paratus. 


Underground 


and 


Overhead 


Illustrated  Booklet  Free 

W.  G.  CORNELL 
COMPANY 


Plumbing,  Heating 
Lighting 


You  can  be  certain 
of  lawns  of  rich, 
green  beauty.  You 
can  count  on  produc¬ 
tive  gardens  of  veg¬ 
etables  and  flowers. 


rd  day?  If  he 

does  he  may  know  only  that  it  is  restful 
but  you  know  why  it  is  restful. 

You  know  people  are  played  upon  by 
their  surroundings  just  as  they  are  played 
upon  by  music.  You  know  the  value  of 
harmony  in  interior  decoration. 

You  know  that  individuality  may  be 
obtained,  at  very  moderate  cost,  by  well 
chosen  furniture  and  rugs  —  against  a 
background  of  quiet,  even-toned  walls 
and  ceilings. 

Liquid  Velvet  gives  a  sense  of  harmo¬ 
ny  and  rest  and  quiet  charm  to  any  room 
— when  the  shade  is  properly  chosen. 

Liquid  Velvet  is  an  oil  enamel  that 
dries  without  lustre.  It  is  made  in  white  jj 
and  twenty-four  colors.  Write  for  Booklet 
and  Color  Chari. 

The  O'Brien  Varnish  Co. 

503 Washington  Ave.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Varnish  Makers  for  More  Than  40  Years 


Bishopric  Plaster  Board 

Stucco  finish  can  now  be  made  lasting 
and  economical.  How? 

Apply  it  properly  on  a  background  of  Bishopric 
Board.  Those  dovetailed  joints  between  the 
latli  clinch  the  stucco — it  can't  let  go!  And 
nails  through  every  lath  hold  the  Stucco  Board 
securely  to  the  building.  There  is  no  breaking 
away  and  sagging,  causing  the  stucco  to  crack 
and  chip  off. 

The  lath  in  Bishopric  Board  are  creosoted  and 
imbedded  in  Asphalt  Mastic  on  a  background 
of  heavy  fibre  board,  making  a  fire-resisting 
combination  that  is  proof  against  vermin, 
changes  in  temperature  and  moisture. 
Bishopric  Board,  un¬ 
der  the  severest  scien¬ 
tific  tests  and  in 
actual  use,  has  proved 
its  superiority. 

Send  for  free  samples 
and  book  “Built  on 
tiie  Wisdom  of  Ages.' 


THE  BISHOPRIC 
MFC.  CO. 

920  Este  Ave. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


✓ - 

For  Codling  Moth 

And  Scab  use 

(  SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL-ARSENATE 

— a  new  combination  which  bids 
fair  to  replacfe  the  old  Lime  Sul¬ 
phur-Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Bor¬ 
deaux-Lead  mixtures,  in  both 
orchard  and  garden. 

It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less 
expensive.  1  gallon  and  3  lbs. 
makes  200  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  lor  circular. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
50  Church  St.  Dept.  2  New  York 
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House  &  Garden 


THE  C.  M.TRAVER  COMPANY 

23  EAST  62nd  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  FURNISHINGS 

IN 

ITALIAN,  FRENCH,  ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH 

ALSO 

EARLY  AMERICAN  EXAMPLES 

IV e  Specialize  in  Authentic  Old  Pieces 


^  '  «gp 

“The  Finest  'Willow  Furniture  in  America 


K§|L„  , 


Graceful 

Decorative 

Sanitary 

Comfortable 

Adaptable 

Durable 


A  Whip -O -Will -O  Porch 

No  other  furnishings  fit  so  completely  the  manifold  needs 
of  home,  porch,  and  sun  parlor.  In  sets,  single  pieces,  and 
novelties  at  surprisingly  reasonable  prices. 

War-time  Garden  Helps  in  Willow- 
Baskets  —  Tools  ■ —  Kneeling-racks, 
etc.  Original  and  inexpensive  gifts. 

Send  25c  in  stamps  for  our  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue.  (Special  Bird 
House  Booklet  included  on  request.) 

ftIP-O-wiLL- 

FURglTUHg  CO 

Scranton  Pa. 


Making  Your  Garden  ITelp  the  Red  Cross 

( Continued,  from  page  76) 


notify  the  agent  of  orders  and  of  sur¬ 
plus  plants  which  can  be  donated.  Post¬ 
ers  should  be  placed  in  prominent 
places. 

There  are  several  different  ways  in 
which  plants  may  be  delivered.  If  the 
local  Red  Cross  society  has  a  headquar¬ 
ters,  this  adds  greatly  to  the  convenience 
of  both  parties.  Otherwise  one  of  the 
agents  may  be  selected  for  her  central 


location,  and  she  can  specialize  in  the 
work  of  distribution.  Frequently  it  will 
be  convenient  for  the  donor  to  deliver 
the  plants  just  as  in  other  cases  the 
buyer  can  call  for  them.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  delivering  the 
plants  when  freshly  dug  or  promptly 
notifying  the  purchaser  of  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  be  called  for.  This  is  the  chief 
advantage  over  regular  nursery  stock. 


Cottage  Ornaments  —  A  Revived  Fad 


MARY  H.  NORTHEND 


IN  these  days  of  progression  one  won-  The  first  put  on  the  market  were  in 

ders  why  cottage  figures  are  so  pop-  the  “slip”  period.  These  are  the  hardest 

_  _  . .  ...  ..  ,  .  , 


ular.  They  have  no  use  save  as  or¬ 
naments,  and  their  size  and  shape  render 
them  useless  except  in  cupboards  and  on 


to  find,  as  they  are  rarely  shown  outside 
of  a  museum.  We  occasionally  come  upon 
one,  however,  in  a  private  collection.  In 


the  mantel.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  coloring  they  show  red  and  white,  many 
that  they  are  a  growing  fad.  Collectors  of  them  being  dark  blue,  some  highly 
all  over  the  country  are  hunting  for  them  decorated  with  green  and  red.  They  were 


and  vying  with  each  other  as  to  who  can 
collect  the  greatest  quantity  of  odd 
pieces.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
those  who  care  little  for  china  pure  and 
simple,  but  look  rather 
for  unique  designs 
around  which  romance 
lingers.  Years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  these  cottage  orna¬ 
ments  first  came  into 
vogue,  they  were  found 
in  every  wayside  inn  or 
simple  home  where  they 
were  often  kept  for  sen¬ 
timent’s  sake  rather 
than  appreciation. 

The  most  popular  of 
these  little  ornaments 
are  the  Staffordshire. 

Possibly  their  bright 
coloring  is  responsible 
for  it.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
at  the  time  they  origi¬ 
nated  prominent  potters 
took  up  this  art,  produc¬ 
ing  different  ideas  so 
that  there  are  few  of 
the  old-time  ceramics 
that  show  such  a  va¬ 
riety  of  shapes  as  does 
this  particular  branch. 


White  Wedgwood 
was  a  favorite  me¬ 
dium  for  figures . 


made  in  animal  form  and  decorated  with 
lines,  splashes  and  spots.  All  in  all, 
they  are  most  effective,  and  we  cannot 
but  regret  their  scarcity. 

From  these  one  passes 
to  the  agate  figures, 
which  are  also  very 
rare.  These  differed 
from  the  slip  in  that 
the  desired  effect  was 
produced  by  mixing 
different  colored  clays. 
The  best  ornaments  in 
this  kind  of  pottery 
were  designed  by  both 
Wheildon  and  Wedg¬ 
wood.  The  work  of 
both  these  men  ran  to 
animals,  particularly 
dogs  and  cats.  In  fact 
so  many  canines  were 
made  that  Sir  Walter 
Gibney  had  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  spotted  va¬ 
riety  in  his  collection. 
It  seemed  almost  at  one 
time  as  if  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  potters  had  gone 
dog  mad,  for  everyone 
tried  to  outrival  the 
( Continued  on  page  80) 


Ridiculous  but  interesting  is 
this  maternal  group  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire 


Up  L  r  i  >t'  ' 


Executed  in  Staffordshire,  a 
military  gentleman  of  about 


1812 
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CON-SER-TEX' 


Makes  a  neat,  attractive,  durable 
surface,  which  will  last  as  long 
as  the  house  itself. 

Wherever  a  neat,  artistic, 
water-proof  surface  is  wanted, 

Con-Ser-Tex 

Canvas  Roofing  should  be  used. 
It  will  not  leak,  buckle,  crack, 
stretch,  peel  or  rot. 

It  is 

Water-proof,  Weather-proof 
and  Wear-proof 

Unlike  untreated  canvas,  CON-SER- 
TEX  is  not  affected  by  the  action  of 
the  sun,  wind,  rain,  snow  or  frost.  It 
is  a  high-grade  roofing  material,  which 
is  economical  and  durable. 

Investigate  its  merits.  Send  us  the 
dimensions  of  your  roof,  porch  doors, 
sleeping  balcony,  or  the  surface  you 
want  covered.  We  will  mail  you  sam¬ 
ple  showing  quality,  width,  weights 
and  free  illustrated  copy  of  ,4Roofing 
Facts  and  Figures.” 

Wm.  L.  Barrell  Company 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Distributor: 

Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co., 

430-40  Wells  St. 

California  Distributors: 
Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
The  Pacific  Building  Material  Co., 

San  Francisco 


The  most  beautiful,  durable 
wall  coverings  made  — 
FAB-RIK-O-NA  INTER- 
WOVENS.  Samples  free. 
H.  B.  Wiggin’s  Sons  Co. 

497  Arch  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Works  of  Art  in  Metals 

Unique  and  useful  things  of  brass,  copper  and 
bronze  wrought  and  beaten  into  artistic  de¬ 
signs  by  the  hand  of  Russian  peasants.  Also 
linens  and  embroideries  of  a  high  grade  of 
workmanship.  Call  or  writi. 

Russian  Art  Studio  Russian  Antique  Shop 
18  East  45th  St.,  I  East  28th  St.. 

New  York  New  York 


This  is  our  Style  E  Lawn  Fence.  Close  mesh  of  staunch  and  heavy  galvanized  steel 
wire  Posts  that  can  be  driven  in  the  ground  or  set  in  concrete.  Very  attractive  in 
design  yet  withal  the  very  acme  of  practicalness.  Can  be  furnished  in  any  height, 
up  to  ’six  feet.  If  you  favor  this  fence,  let  us  know  the  height  you  want,  and  we 
will  send  you  prices  by  return  mail. 

Your  American  Fence 
You  Can  Easily  Erect,  Yourself 

THE  construction  of  the  meet  your  every  require- 
American  Fences,  both  ment,  you  will  surely  find  in 
Iron  and  Wire,  has  our  carefully  chosen  assem- 
been  so  simplified,  that  any-  blage  of  designs, 
one,  by  following  the  easily  Tell  us  something  about 
understandable  directions  your  fence  problem,  and  we 
we  supply,  can  easily  and  will  be  glad  to  advise  with 

quickly  put  up  his  own  you  as  to  its  most  logical 

fence.  solution.  Interesting  photos 

The  one  fence  that  will  and  prices  will  accompany 
most  fittingly  and  effectively  our  advice. 


American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 


New  York 


100  Church  Street 


This  is  a  characteristic  American  Wrought  Iron  Fence,  that  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  those  who  want  "something  different".  Its  square  pickets  are  finished  with  orna¬ 
mental  tops.  The  hand-wrought  scroll  work  under  the  top  rail  also  does  its  bit  to 
make  the  fence  a  distinct  get-awray  from  the  common-place.  This  design  is  known 
as  No.  114.  Why  not  let  us  send  you  prices  on  it? 


LaPLACE  n\S'm 


Importer  Objects  of  Art.  Curios,  Rare  Old  Crystals 
ana  Sheffield  Plate,  Period  Furniture — ancient  and 
faithful  copies. 


242  Fifth  Ave. 

near  W.  28th  St.,N.Y, 
Daniel  Adams,  Mgr. 


11  East48th  St. 

near  Fifth  Ave. 
R.H.Kingsbury.Mgr. 


BIRDS,  our  Garden  Allies 


THIS 

CHARMING  SET 

of  Carden  Furniture 
stained,  weathered, 
gray  or  green,  de¬ 
livered  by  express  for 
$55.00  within  joo 
mile  radius  of  Bever¬ 
ly.  Painted  white  or 
green,  $60.00.  Add 
75  cents  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  100  miles. 

Garden  Seats ,  Garden  Houses ,  Summer  Houses . 
Pergolas ,  Rose  Arbors ,  Gates ,  Fences ,  Treillage, 

Screens  for  sun  parlors  and  verandas ,  Bird 
Baths,  Sundials,  Vases,  and  other  accessories. 


Rustic  Cedar  Houses,  $1.25  each; 
the  3  for  $3.50.  No  raise  in  price. 

If  wanted  by  Parcel  Post  add 
postage.  Weight  of  3 — 12  lbs. 

A.  P.  GREIM  “Birdville”  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES 

HALE  STREET  BEVERLY.  MASS. 


DEANE’S 
FRENCH  RANGES 


stand  supreme 
among  kitchen 
ranges.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which 
they  are  designed 
and  the  superior 
excellence  of  the 
workmanship  and 
the  materials  that 
enter  into  their 
construction  i  n  - 
sure  the  highest 
character  of  ser¬ 
vice  under  all 
conditions.  Pull 
information  sent 
on  request. 

BRAMHALL  DEANE  COMPANY 

261-265  West  36th  St.  New  York 


Shown  above 
No.  209 
French  Range 
in  Combina¬ 
tion  with  Gas 
Range  and 
Boiler. 

We  also 
m  a  nufacture 
plate  warm¬ 
ers,  broilers, 
steel  cook’s 
tables,  incin¬ 
erators,  laun- 
dry  ranges, 
and  other 
kitchen  equip¬ 
ment. 


Every  Home  Builder 

should  have  book  ‘Modern  Dwellings.’  Price  $1.00 
or  with  a  number  of  blue  prints.  Price  $1.50.  Both  show  a 
numoer  of  plans  and  exterior  views  of  Colonial,  Eng¬ 
lish,  bungalow  and  other  types. 

BARBER  &  RYN0.  Architects,  Knox?ille,  Tennessee 


I  BIRD  BATHS  ] 


EE  are  a  source  of  endless  pleasure.  H 

=  The  birds  they  attract  to  your  == 

EE  garden  bring  life,  color  and  delight-  = 

EE  ful  entertainment. 

=  Erkins  Bird  Baths  are  to  be  had  H; 

EE  in  a  variety  of  distinctive  designs  ^ 

EE  and  are  rendered  in  Pompeian  jii 

=E  Stone,  a  marble-like  composition  if 

==  that  is  practically  everlasting. 

E§  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


The 

Erkins 

Studios 


226 

Lexington 

Avenue 

NEW 

YORK 

CITY 


A  Chaise  Longue  at 
$129.00  used  with  several 
bedroom  schemes  in  the 

“HOUSE  OF  THREE  GABLES” 
3  East  52nd  Street,  New  York 


12  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Established  iMl  Paris  1$  Rue  D*  Artois 

tilt,  INTERIORS  AND 

mCM,  *  their  furnishing 


On  Exhibition 

Demonstration  of  modern  tapestry 
weaving  wuh  examples  woven  under  our 
direction  on  American  looms. 


A  Smoking  Room  in  Tile  and  Wrought  Iron — conceived  and  executed  by  us  in  its  entirety 


Cottage  Ornaments  —  A  Revived  Fad 

( Continued  on  page  78) 


others  in  dog  designs. 

Red  clay  was  used  by 
the  elder  Astbury  in 
making  these  figures  in 
1736  to  1743.  They 
were  also  made  of  buff 
clay  and  are  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  fact 
that  not'  one  was  over 
6"  in  height  and  all  of 
them  had  a  mottled  ap¬ 
pearance.  Few  pieces  are 
higher  priced  today  than 
these  which  are  prized 
for  their  historic  value. 

Most  of  these  figures 
were  made  in  pairs  and 
it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  duplicates  be¬ 
cause  the  potters  took 
great  pains  not  to  make 
more  than  a  pair  alike. 

This  gives  more  zest  to 
the  collectors.  The  fa¬ 
vorite  subjects  at  that 
period  were  shepherds, 
milkmaids,  cobblers, 
etc.,  while  classic  and 
religious  groups  were 
very  popular.  The  most 
common  of  the  latter 
were  the  Flight  into  Egypt  and  Rebecca 
at  the  Well. 

Staffordshire 

The  Staffordshire  figures  are  for  the 
most  part  unmarked.  Ralph  Wood  of 
Burslen  was  among  the  first  to  sign  his 
pieces.  His  work  was  in  the  18th  Cen¬ 
tury.  One  of  his  best  designs  is  the 


A  white  Wedgwood 
figure  of  fine  execution 


Vicar  and  Moses.  It  is 
a  humorous  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  somnolent 
vicar  in  his  pulpit  with 
a  clerk  below,  and 
shows  considerable  skill 
in  modeling  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  power  in  the 
delineation  of  character. 
The  coloring  is  quiet 
and  restrained.  Inferior 
versions  of  this  piece 
were  afterward  made  by 
Wood’s  successors,  but 
they  were  modeled  in  a 
weak  manner  and  in 
enamel  coloring  of  gar¬ 
ish  and  unbalanced 
hues.  Another  group  of 
a  similar  trend  is  that 
of  a  parson  and  his 
clerk  returning  home 
after  a  carousal,  but  it 
is  of  more  recent  date 
and  is  ascribed  to  either 
the  son  of  Ralph  Wood 
or  William  Adams  of 
the  Brick  House  works. 
It  was  copied,  however, 
from  a  Chelsea-Derby 
model  and  therefore 
should  not  be  attributed  unreservedly  to 
any  particular  Staffordshire  potter. 

Ralph  Wood  was  one  of  the  first  to 
come  into  prominence  through  his  inter¬ 
esting  figures.  One  of  them,  9"  high, 
shows  a  beggar  leaning  upon  two  sticks 
and  is  called  “Old  Age.”  It  is  marked 
R.  Wood.  One  T-fy"  high  shows  a  young 
( Continued  on  page  82) 


John  Gilpin,  if  we  believe  the  poet,  rode  in 
this  unsportsmanly  fashion  and  is  immortal¬ 
ized  in  Staffordshire.  C.  1775 
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Insects,  worms  and  caterpil¬ 
lars  can  ruin  trees  in  a  season. 

All  worms  and  caterpillars  '4 
are  the  young  of  insects — moths, 
etc.  The  females  of  many  moths  are 
wingless.  They  must  climb  the  trunk 
to  deposit  eggs  in  the  tree.  Other 
species  hatch  in  the  ground  and  the  larvae 
climb  the  trunk  to  feed  on  the  leaves. 

A  protected  tree  trunk  means  absolute 
protection  against  Browntail,  Tussock  and 
Gypsy  caterpillars,  canker  worms  and 
many  others,  mitigating  against  tent  cater¬ 
pillars,  codling  moths,  etc.,  etc. 


NSECT-BAM 


TREE  TAPE 

Absolutely  bars  all  climbing  pests. 

INSECT-BAN  is  a  tape  in  a  protecting 
shield,  saturated  with  a  newly  discovered 
powerful  insect  repellent.  Cannot  injure 
the  tree.  Harmless  to  birds  or  animals — 
but  death  to  insects. 

Shipped  in  rolls — User  cuts  to  suit. 
Lasts  whole  season.  Write  for  price, 
sample  and  booklet — Tells  all  about  in¬ 
sects  and  worms — their  habits — how  to 
combat  them.  etc. 

i  The  Eggert  Chemical  Company,  Canton,  Ohio 


Omas 


_ MEEHAN*^ 

Nwr<«rymen  (f£) 


Our  pruning  work  is  done 
in  that  scientific  way  that 
insures  the  best  results.  Let 
us  attend  to  your  shrub 
pruning.  Write  for  the 
Meehan  literature. 

Landscape  Engineers 
and  Nurserymen 


6740  CHEW  ST.,  GERMANTOWN 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Pioneer  Nurserymen  of 
America 


emains 


From  the  earliest  mid¬ 
dle  ages  to  the  present  dis¬ 
criminative  moment — OAK, 
“that  sturdy  friend  of  Art,” 
‘the  world’s  premier  hardwood.” 


American  Oak  Manufacturers’  Association 

write  personal  letters  worth  getting.  Tell  us  of 
your  special  problems.  Address  Room  1414, 

14  Main  St.,  Memphis.  Tenn.  Ask  for  Booklets. 


Success  with  Flowers 


SnappeQ  Plant  Food 

Successful  Flower*.  Vine*  and  SBrunOem  j 


ARVEEOUS  growth  of  house  plants,  garden 
■1Y1  ers,  vines  and  shrubbery,  can  be  obtained  by  us¬ 
ing  RED  SNAPPER  Plant  Food  from  the  start  It 
can  be  incorporated  with  the  soil,  or  mixed  with  the 
water.  The  foliage  takes  on  a  darker  shade  and  the 
flowers  a  brighter  coloring,  the  admiration  of  all  who 
see  them.  Weak,  scraggy  plants  are  worse  than  none 
at  all.  Absolute  success  is  certain  when  RED  .SNAl  - 
PER  Plant  Food  is  used.  It  is  the  richest,  most  nu¬ 
tritious  and  effective  fertilizer  ever  put  on  the  market. 
It  is  not  a  stimulant  bm  an  actual  food.  bold  in 
large  2 -lb.  cans  at  50c  or  in  12^  at  $  1.50. 

Florists,  Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  RED  SNAPPER 
Plant  Food.  Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  does  not  keep  it, 
send  2  5  cents  for  trial  package  and  also  in¬ 

clude  our  flower  booklet  entitled  “HOUSE  PLANTS 
AND  FLOWER  GARDENS — Their  Care  and  Culture. 


DEALERS— Write  for  Introductory  Proposition. 

NATIONAL  PLANT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  32. 

General  Oflice,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  Factory,  Pensacola^R^ 


THATCH  MODEL,  $1,610  f.  o.  b.  Brooklyn  POCONO  MODEL,  $575  f.  o.  b.  Brooklyn 

Get  A  Cozy,  Picturesque 
Bossert  House 

Put  it  up  in  your  favorite  vacation  spot — on  the  shore  of  a  lake, 
in  the  woods — anywhere  ! 

Enjoy  all  the  pleasure  of  outdoor  life  without  any  of  its  discom¬ 
forts  !  Be  independent  of  the  big  expense  of  living  at  summer  resorts ! 
It  is  a  sensible  war-time  economy  that  will  save  money  for  you  and 
add  to  your  pleasure  every  summer  for  years  to  come.  Figure  the 
cost  of  several  summers  for  your  family  at  even  the  most  moderate 
hotel  or  boarding  house  rates !  Contrast  this  with  the  low  cost  of  a 
Bossert  House — a  summer  home  that  you  unit  own. 

It  is  a  most  simple  matter  to  put  up 

Bossert  Houses 

Anyone  can  do  it.  No  expert  labor  necessary.  Shipped  in  sections, 
already  painted  and  even  with  hardware  fitted,  all  you  need  do  is 
assemble  the  parts. 

Do  not  confuse  Bossert  Houses  with  makeshift  structures.  Bossert 
Houses  are  built  of  the  best  quality  materials  throughout — sturdy  and 
substantial. 

Bossert  Houses  can  be  sold  at  their  low  cost  because  of  our  standardized  method  of 
manufacturing  and  purchase  of  materials  in  tremendous  quantities.  You  are  given  the 
benefit  of  the  savings  effected. 

You  assume  no  risk  whatever  in  buying  a  Bossert  House.  We  insist  upon  every 
purchaser  being  absolutely  satisfied. 

See  the  complete  line  of  architecturally  beautiful  Bossert  Houses 
at  a  wide  range  in  prices!  Send  18c  today  for  handsome  catalog 
containing  illustrations ,  descriptions  and  complete  information. 


CALIFORNIA  MODEL.  $350  f.  o.  b.  Brooklyn  COLONIAL  MODEL,  $600  f.  o.  b.  Brooklyn 

All  details  of  Bossert  construction  are  fully  covered  by  U.  5.  patents 

LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS,  Inc.,  1306  Grand  St,,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 
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Make  Your  Property  More  Valuable 

An  unsightly  basement  win¬ 
dow,  damaged  by  the  careless 


coal  man  not  only  spoils  the 
looks  of  your  building,  but  de¬ 
preciates  its  property  value. 


A  MAJESTIC  Coal  Chute 
can  be  installed  easily  in  place 
of  any  basement  window  or 
built  into  new  foundations.  It 
will  outlast  the  building  and  in¬ 
crease  its  value  at  least  $100. 


Majestic  Coal  Chute 


locks  automatically  and  protects 
the  side  of  the  building  from 
coal  smudge  and  marring.  It 
■  is  absolutely  burglar  proof.  The 
glass  door  can  only  be  unlocked 
from  the  inside  and  gives  am¬ 


ple  light  to  the  basement. 
MAJESTIC  Coal  Chutes  are 
sold  by  nearly  all  Building  Sup¬ 
ply  and  Hardware  Dealers.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
— write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


The  Majestic  Company,  804  Erie  St.,  Huntington,  Ind. 


LUTTON 


Greenhouses 

Conservatories 
Cold  Frames 

Hot  Beds 

for  growing  prize  vegetables,  fruits 
and  flowers 
All  Types  and  Sizes 
Modern,  Efficient,  Attractive,  Durable 
Send  for  jull  particulars 

Wm.  H.  Lutton  Co.,  WftRfr 


Our  1918  Seed  Catalog 

is  called  “The  War-time  Flower  Garden.**  It 
lists  nothing  that  is  not  well  worth  growing: 
all  undesirables  have  been  discarded.  Yet  it 
covers  everything  in 

SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

that  is  essential  to  the  perfect  garden.  Shall 
we  mail  you  a  copy? 

HEATHERHOME  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO. 
258  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Tie  Bartlett  Wfr 


Let  Us  Look 
Over  Your  Trees 

Now  is  the  time  to  find  out 
if  they  are  ailing  and  if  so, 
to  have  their  ailments  perma¬ 
nently  cured,  the  permanent- 
* 'Bartlett  Way". 

Our  inspection  will  be  entirely 
free  from  charge  or  obligation. 
Informative  book.  “Tree  Health", 
will  soon  be  ready  for  you.  Send 
us  your  name  and  this  book  will  be  sent  to  you  a9 
soon  as  it’s  ready.  THE  F.  A.  BARTLETT  CO., 
540  Main-  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 


“How  to  Grow  Roses” 


will  guide  you  straight  to  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  “Queen  of  Flow¬ 
ers.'*  We  will  send  this  32- 

page  booklet  and  our  big  1918 
Floral  Guide  with  a  25c  re¬ 

turn  check,  good  on  your  first 
$1  order,  all  three  for  10c. 

Send  today.  Boses  make  peace. 

ONARD  &  JONES  CO. 

★  ROSES,  Box  126,  WESTGROVf,  Pa. 

Robl.  Pyle.  Pres.  l  A.  Wintzer,  V.-Pres- 


Burpee’s$eeds  firow 

Send  for  Burpee’s  Annual,  the  Leading 
American  Seed  Catalog.  A  book  of  216 
pages,  fully  illustrated.  It  is  mailed  free 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


GROW  A  BETTER  GARDEN 
with  LESS  WORK  and  TIME 

You  need  not  slave  with  a  hoe.  That’s 
the  hard  work  which  causes  so  many 
garden  failures.  The 


BARKER  Q 


jn  One/  and  Cultivator 

Makes  gardening  as  easy  as  mowing  a  lawn. 
Cuts  the  weeds  under-ground  and  breaks  the 
k  surface  into  a  porous,  moisture-retaining 
mulch — in  otic  operation.  Intensive  cul¬ 
tivation.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever 
Used."  Cuts  runners.  A  boy  or  girl 
can  work  it.  Has  leaf  guards,  also 
easily  attached  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation.  Send  for  our 


Barker  Mfg. 
Co. 

Depl.  19 
David  City, Neb. 


Ay  A*  |  gair  ^  m  hi 

f? 
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The  U.  S.  Government 

Uses  the  McCRAY 

After  the  most  thorough  tests 
the  U.  S.  Government  experts 
selected  the  McCRAY  for  use  in 
the  House  and  Senate  Restau¬ 
rants  in  the  Capitol — the  Pure 
Food  Testing  Laboratories  - — 
U.  S.  Commissaries,  Forts,  Hos¬ 
pitals,  Cantonments,  Naval  Sta¬ 
tions,  Base  Hospitals,  Quarter¬ 
master's  Department  and  on 
many  of  the  American  Battle 
Ships. 


Sanitary  Refrigerators 


have  been  recognized  throughout  the 
world  for  over  thirty  years  as  the 
standard  of  quality.  There  are  many 
cheaper  refrigerators — but  they  are 
also  less  efficient  than  the  McCRAY. 
Wherever  economy — quality  and  effi¬ 
ciency  are  demanded,  McCRAY  Sani¬ 
tary  Refrigerators  are  used. 

McCRAY  Refrigerators  are  made 
in  a  great  variety  of  stock  sizes, 
equipped  for  either  ice  or  mechanical 
refrigeration — ranging  in  price  from 
$40.00  up.  Special  sizes  are  built  to 
order  for  unusual  requirements  or  to 
match  the  interior  finish.  Any 
McCRAY  can  be  arranged  for  out¬ 
side  icing.  Write  for  catalog. 

No.  93  for  Residences 

No.  62  for  Meat  Markets 

No.  71  for  Grocers  and  Delicatessens 

No.  51  for  Hotels,  Clubs  and  Restaurants 

McCRAY  Refrigerator  Co. 

816  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Salesrooms  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Mail  Coupon  for  Catalog 


McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 

816  Lake  Street,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once 

copy  of  your  catalog  No . for . 

Name  . 

Street  . 

City  and  State  . 


CALIFORNIA 

Marmalades 
Figs  -  Apricots 
Jellies  Jams 

“California  Poppy  Brand” 

Enjoy  this  treat  in  your  home, 
wherever  you  live.  Rare  fruits 
of  semi-tropical  California,  put 
up  by  home-made  process  under 
Mrs.  Conley’s  supervision.  They 
carry  all  the  fresh  fruit  flavor— 
from  the  land  of  sunshine  and 
flowers. 


One  1  6-oz.  Jar .  $  .45 

Six  6-oz.  Jars .  2.00 

Twelve  I  6-oz.  Jars .  5.00 


Charges  prepaid  to  any  post  office  or 
express  office  in  U.  S.  Above  prices  for  one 
kind  or  assorted. 

California  Marmalades 

Orange,  Lemon,  Peach,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  "Or-lem-grape,"  a  blend  of 
orange,  lemon  and  grapefruit. 

California  Figs 

Spice  Pickled,  Fig  Conserves,  Fig 
Jam. 

California  Jams 

Satsuma  Plum  Loganberry,  Apri¬ 
cot  Conserves. 

California  Fruit  Jellies 

Guava  Loquat  Orange  Grape¬ 
fruit. 

With  order,  send  check  certified  by  your 
bank,  or  post  office  or  express  money  order. 

Willets  &  Green 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Cottage  Ornaments  —  A  Revived  Fad 

( Continued  from  page  80) 


man  with  a  scythe  and  a  woman  with  a 
barrel.  These  were  used  as  a  pair  and 
were  marked  figures.  In  the  Faulkner 
and  Sidebotham  collection  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  toby  still  in  existence  by  the 
same  designer  showing  a  gentleman 
seated  holding  in  his  left  hand  upon  his 
knee  a  jug  and  in  his  right  a  pipe.  There 
is  a  curious  arrangement  of  a  cartouche 
forming  the  side  of  the  seat  and  upon  it 
is  inscribed  “It  is  all  out,  then  fill  him 
again.” 

One  finds  among  the  earlier  Stafford¬ 
shire  work  a  figure  of  Falstaff  drawing 
his  sword.  This  has  also  been  repre¬ 
sented  in  Crown  Derby,  a  very  beautiful 
piece  in  the  Art  Museum  in  Boston.  It 
is  highly  colored  and  remarkable  for  the 
gracefulness  of  design.  Exceedingly  good 
in  modeling  and  coloring  was  a  small 
figure  of  a  girl  with  a  white  cap,  holding 
a  basket  of  fruit.  Another  of  these 
pieces  is  formed  like  an  elephant,  though 
it  is  in  reality  a  jug  with  a  castle  on  its 
back  in  which  is  seated  a  monkey,  form¬ 
ing  the  knob  of  the  cover.  For  the 
handle  of  the  jug  two  serpents  inter¬ 
twine.  The  general  treatment  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  and  of  a  character  suggesting 
Oriental  work. 

In  the  early  figures  of  this  make  we 
find  they  were  colored  in  under-glaze 
pigment,  the  prevailing  hues  being  man¬ 
ganese  copper,  green,  yellowish  orange, 
brown  and  black.  Sometimes,  however, 
these  colors  were  varied  by  mixing  two 
or  three  together  and  producing  a  most 
satisfactory  low-toned  color  effect. 


Drinking  cups  might  be  classed  with 
the  cottage  ornaments.  They  were  of 
various  sizes,  some  shaped  like  the  heads 
of  smiling  satyrs  bearded  and  garlanded 
with  vines.  These  cups  bear  a  strong 
family  likeness  and  while  they  vary  in 
minor  details  yet  they  were  evidently 
inspired  by  the  same  classic  original  of 
bronze. 

Classifications 

Staffordshire  might  be  considered  to 
be  divided  into  three  periods:  the  first, 
the  slip  and  agate  figures;  second,  de¬ 
signs  differing  from  the  earliest  and 
most  interesting  ones;  third,  the  work 
of  rustics  for  rustics.  During  the  sec¬ 
ond  period  the  originality  of  conception 
disappeared  and  reproductions  of  the 
existing  work  were  shown.  The  color¬ 
ing  was  also  different,  enamel  taking  the 
place  of  the  more  satisfactory  under¬ 
glaze.  While  tli is  period  shows  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  mantel  and  chimney  orna¬ 
ments,  some  of  the  pieces  are  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  because  of  the  skill 
displayed  in  their  modeling,  which  was 
sometimes  remarkable. 

We  find  bear  jugs  in  brown,  black  and 
white  which  were  used  in  country  inns 
and  beer  houses  during  the  18th  Century. 
The  brown  variety  came  from  Notting¬ 
ham,  but  the  white  and  colored  were 
made  in  Staffordshire.  The  jug  showed 
a  bear  seated  on  his  haunches  with  col¬ 
lar  and  muzzle  attached  to  a  chain.  The 
head  was  removable,  forming  a  cup  to 
drink  from. 


.4  method  of  displaying  a  cottage  figure  collection  is  on  the 
top  shelves  of  a  glass  front  secretary .  Lee  Porter,  decorator 


camp  and  bungalow  is  the  Rowe  Glouces¬ 
ter  Bed  Hammock.  An  essential  article  of 
summer  furniture  that  is  always  in  de¬ 
mand  and  that  lends  beauty  and  inviting 
comfort  to  porch  or  piazza.  A  Rowe  has 
distinctive  lines  of  individuality  and  all¬ 
quality  construction  that  appeals  and 
wears.  The  Hammock  that  pleases.  Big 
and  roomy  enough  to  stretch  full  length, 
a  perfect  hed  couch  adapted  for  out-door 
service. 

Made  by  old  Gloucester  sailmakers  from 
genuine  non-fadable  21  oz.  khaki  that  will 
not  crock  or  mildew — a  popular  shade,  always 
in  style  and  that  blends  and  harmonizes  with 
every  background  and  out-door  furnishing 

Costs  a  few  dollars  more  but  gives  ten  times 
the  service  of  the  one-season  hammocks. 

The  only  hammock  you  can  afford  to  buy. 

Send,  for  1918  Folder  and  mention  this 
magazine. 

We  Prepay  Charges 

E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON,  Inc. 

Makers  of  Tents  and  Hammocks  for  the  U.  S. 

Government. 

38  Water  Street  Gloucester,  Mass. 


UNDERGROUND 


Garbage  Receivers. 


"•A' 

stores  your  garbage  in  a  sanitary  way. 
ORDER  EARLY 

Our  Truck  wheels  ash  barrels  up  or  down 
steps.  Try  our  Spiral  Ribbed  Ash  Barrel. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  on  each.  It  will  pay 
you. 

Sold  direct.  Look  for  our  Trade  Marks. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  20  Farrar  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 


May,  1918 
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UNUSUAL  THINGS  INTERWOVEN 
WITH  RADIANT  BEAUTY 


Hand-woven 
Silks  &  Linens 
of  Decorative 
Merit 

Costumes 
&  Draperies 
of  Rare  Charm 


Call 
or  send 
for  the 
folder 
— gratis 


FLAMBEAU 

WEAVERS 

7  East  39th  Street 
New  York 


Marble  Mantels 
Fountains,  Benches 
Sun  Dial  Pedestals 
Bird  Baths 


S.KLABER&CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1849 

21  WEST  39th  ST.,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  ANTIQUES 

Rare  pieces  of  distinction :  two  Gothic  hall 
chairs  from  Tennessee,  a  highboy  from  New 
Orleans,  a  wonderful  bed  from  Spain  that  be¬ 
longed  originally  to  a  king,  affidavit  furnished: 
some  pieces  from  France,  a  gorgeously  carved 
four  poster  hung  with  silk,  from  England:  a 
Chippendale  chest  in  chest,  a  knee  hole  dress¬ 
ing  table  clievals,  a  lowboy,  sideboard  chest 
(date  1707).  table  mirrors,  a  Duncan  Phyfe 
breakfast  table  and  other  antiques  collected 
from  all  over  the  South  and  abroad. 

Box  11,  Russellville,  Ky. 


More  Heat — Less  Cost 


Bunham 

HEATING  SERVICE 


Saves  coal— gives  quick,  even  heat— regulates 
dampers  automatically  —  eliminates  knocking 
and  pounding  in  radiators.  Send  for  copy 
“Dunham  Heatingfor  the  Home.”  It  tells  how. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO. 

FISHER  BLDG.,  Chicago,  III.  Branches  Everywhere 


If  interested  in  a  Piano 


or  a  player-piano,  send  for  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Vose  Pianos. 
Their  enviable  reputation  is  the  result  of 
the  application  of  the  highest  ideals  in 
piano  construction. 

VOSE  A  SONS  PIANO  CO..  5  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


36  WE5T  37  5T.  //.V. 


JAPANESE  GRASS  CLOTH 
IMPORTED  WALL  PAPERS 


Summer  House  Fittings 


Imagine  this  gay  wicker  tea  wagon  trundling  along  your  porch — Sowers  and 
all !  The  table  folds  up  its  slender  legs  and  sits  on  the  wagon  when  not  other¬ 
wise  employed.  You  can  have  the  whole  quaint  contrivance,  enamelled  in 
any  color  you  wish,  for  $47.  There  are  other  designs  on  pages  30-31. 


in  the  shopping  pages  of 

M  AY 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

Tea  and  Toast  on  the  Porch 

SUNSHINE  and  organdie — slip  covers  in  the  house — 
gay  china,  cool  rugs  on  the  floor — and  wicker 
furniture.  That’s  summer.  In  this  May  number 
of  House  &  Garden,  the  “Seen  In  The  Shops”  pages  are 
a  delightful  procession  of  wicker,  headed  by  five  tea 
wagons,  some  with  detachable  trays,  some  in  natural 
color,  some  in  the  clear  enamelled  shades  that  make 
Futurist  paradise  of  one’s  porch,  each  with  crisp  in¬ 
dividuality  of  its  own. 

A  Wicker  House  for  Chu  Chin  Chow 

BUT  wicker  doesn’t  confine  itself  to  tea  wagons.  There 
are  long  chairs— the  languorous  woman’s  most  en¬ 
ticing  background,  if  cushioned  in  key  with  her 
temperament;  there  are  flower  boxes  and  bird  cages 
and  book  racks  and  buffets  —  everything  down  to  a 
wicker  dog  house  for  Chu  Chin  Chow,  with  a  green 
denim  cushion  to  show  off  his  orange-tan  coat. 

All  Yours — If  You  Say  So 

THE  best  of  it  all  is,  that  each  article  has  been 
chosen  by  experts  for  its  beauty,  its  utility,  its  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  accepted  mode  of  today — 
and  its  price-reasonableness.  House  &  Garden  Shoppers 
will  buy  for  you  on  receipt  of  your  cheque,  and  ship 
to  you  at  once,  with  no  charge  for  the  service  rendered. 

House  &  Garden 

SHOPPING  SERVICE 

19  West  44th  St.  New  York  City 


a 


DANERSK  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 

There  are  ancient  methods  of  finish 
in  color  more  beautiful  than  ordinary 
wood  that  are  now  available  to  you  at 
modest  prices  in  DANERSK  FURNI¬ 
TURE.  Old  English  Draw  Top  Tables, 
Welsh  Dressers,  Cupboards  and  hand¬ 
made  Windsors,  finished  in  yourchoice 
of  antique  tone  of  natural  wood  or 
soft  colorings  that  bring  beauty  into 
your  home  as  well  as  dignity. 

We  make  our  furniture  and  ship  it  di¬ 
rect  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
those  who  appreciate  true  value  and 
rare  artistry. 

Send  your  plans  for  single  rooms  or 
the  entire  house.  Consultation  and 
advice  without  obligation  to  purchase. 

Call  at  our  Exhibition  Rooms. 

Send  lor  valuable  catalog  "A- 5" 

ERSKINE- DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street  NEW  YORK 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Ave.,  4th  Floor 


'!  ■  "A, I 


Importers  of  oriental  objects  of  art  and  utility, 
for  tbe  bouse  and  garden,  personal  use  and 
presentation  purposes. 

VFrite  for  catalog  F-fo.  700. 

A.  A.  VANTINF  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Fifth  Avenue  &  39th  St.,  New  York 


Saves  Coal,  Health,  Furniture 


Brings  Complete  Comfort 


HUMIRAD — Air  Moistener 

Send  for  Circulars 

HUMIRAD  CO.,  INC. 

15  East  40th  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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A  YOUNG  American  captain  leads  his  men  “over 
the  top.”  He  finds  himself,  a  few  hours  later, 
a  prisoner  in  the  hot-bed  of  militarism — Berlin. 
He  learns  at  first-hand  how  Germany  will  collapse. 

H.  C.  WITWER  tells  the  captain’s  story  in  May  “Win-the-War” 
McCLURE’S.  His  three-part  narrative,  “LICKING  THE 
HUNS,”  is  a  thrilling,  logical  prophecy  of  how  the  Allies  will  win 
the  war.  Not  since  “The  Conquest  of  America”  has  McCLURE’S 
printed  so  amazing  a  glimpse  into  the  future.  “LICKING 
THE  HUNS”  will  be  talked  about  from  Alaska  to  the  front 
line  trenches. 

There  is  a  battalion  of  other  big  “win-the-war” 
features  in  this  issue.  It  is  the  big  magazine 
buy  for  May  and  for  every  month  thereafter! 


Me  CLURES 


every¬ 

where 


now 


WALL-PAPER  REFLECTS  YOUR  PERSONALITY 


NEW  Wall-paper  brings  the  joy  of  outdoors  indoors. 

In  the  bedroom,  it  is  soothing  as  you  emerge  from 
Slumberland.  You  can’t  help  stepping  out  “the  right 
side  of  bed”  when  attractive  Wall-paper  smiles  at  you 
from  all  sides. 

Wall-paper  accentuates  the  beauty  of  the  woodwork.  It 
permits  that  individuality  of  expression  so  essential  to  the 
person  of  refinement.  It  meets  every  requirement  of  in¬ 
terior  decoration — meets  it  effective! v. 

Fine  furniture,  rugs  and  woodwork  are  charming.  But 
their  charm,  like  precious  stones,  is  lost  without  a  proper 
setting.  Wall-paper  takes  away  the  apparent  confinement 
of  fiat  walls  and  gives  them  relieving  contours. 

New  Wall-paper  is  a  tonic.  The  small  cost  of  papering 
pays  for  itself  many  times  over  by  the  pleasant  atmosphere 
it  creates.  See  your  Decorator  or  Wall-paper  Dealer  at 
once — ask  him  to  show  you  the  new  Spring  styles. 

ALLIED  WALL-PAPER  INDUSTRY 

of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

General  Offices:  1328  Broadway,  Marbridge  Building,  New  York  City 


v*  Ftr£rc*{-&. 


ALLIED  WALL-PAPER  INDUSTRY 


QUEEN  ANNE 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  ENAMEL 
IN  ROYAL  COLLECTION  OF 
HIS  MAJESTY  KING  GEORGE  V 
AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE 

' Permission .  Goupil  &  Co.'Pnris  — ■  Charles  Scribner $  Sons.XeuYorh 


PATTERN 


With  the  dignity  and  beauty  characteristic  of  1 847  Rogers  Bros. 
Silverware,  and  with  a  freshness  in  design  and  outline  that 
sets  it  apart  from  all  other  patterns  in  silver  plate. 

Seventy  years  successful  experience  has  entered  into  its  making. 

Teaspoons  $6.00  a  dozen  Sold  by  leading  dealers 

Other  pieces  in  proportion  Sendjbr  SataLocj  E~25 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY,  MERIDEN  CONN. 


1 847  ROGERS  BROS 


Seventy  Year  Plate\ 
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A  Bed  for  Dolly 

Send  1 0  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin  to  cover 
postage  and  packing 
and  we  will  send  prepaid 
a  beautiful  art  board 
cut-out  doll  bed  in  full 
color. 


Clip  this  Coupon  1 


WILSON  &  CO.,  Dept.  H.  G.  6,  Chicago 

Send  the  doll's  bed  offered  in  your  advertisement  to 


Name 


Address 


My  dealer  is 


SANITARY  CURLED  HAIR  MATTRESS 


WHEN  you  purchase  Wilson’s 
“Restgood”  Sanitary  Curled 
Hair  Mattress,  you  are  buying 
a  mattress  that  stands  alone — a  superior 
product,  made  and  guaranteed  by  the 
world’s  leading  manufacturers  of  curled 
hair. 

You  buy  the  acme  of  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction.  You  make  an  investment  that 
will  last  you  a  life-time.  And,  you  buy  a 
mattress  that  cannot  be  excelled  in  any 
way  by  any  other  mattress  regardless  of 
the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture. 

The  “Restgood”  is  made  by  men  who 
know  mattress  building  thoroughly; 
know  just  what  is  essential  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  best  mattress. 

All  their  knowledge,  all  of  their  years 
of  experience,  and  their  judgment  is 
being  used  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the 
manufacture  of  Wilson’s  “Restgood" 
Sanitary  Curled  Hair  Mattress. 


THE  “Restgood”  is  luxurious,  thick, 
and  most  comfortable.  It  weighs 
forty  pounds  and  is  filled  with  fine 
quality,  all  new,  sanitary  curled  hair. 
The  covering  used  is  of  finest  quality, 
either  in  a  variety  of  combinations  in 
stripes,  or  in  beautiful  art  coverings  in  a 
wide  range  of  colors. 

The  sides  are  triple-stitched  and  the 
edge  is  finished  in  the  Imperial  roll — 
features  that  greatly  add  to  the  shape¬ 
liness  and  wearing  quality  of  the  mat¬ 
tress. 

You  will  want  to  see  the  Restgood. 
A  dealer  near  your  home  should  carry 
it,  as  well  as  the  complete  “Restgood’ 
line  of  Mattresses,  Box  Springs  and 
Pillows.  If  there  is  no  “Restgood 
dealer,  write  us,  and  we  will  send  you 
literature  and  information  direct  from 
the  factory,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  dealer  who  handles  the  Restgood 
line  near  your  home. 


“Jhui  monk. 


WILSON  8e  CO. 


tv  ~yt 

V  Chicago  \j 


\jawi  <jua/umtee" 


To  house  and  reveal  in  harmonious  settings 
these  treasures  which  we  have  been  gathering 
for  many  years,  a  Gothic  temple  of  art  was  built 
in  the  shadow  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  at 
EighteenEastFiftiethStreet.  Itseleven Galleries 
offer  many  interiors  of  old-world  charm  thatequal 
in  authenticity  the  finest  examples  in  Europe. 

Then  began  our  own  re-creative  period. 
Our  designers  and  makers,  through  a  study  of 
these  originals,  have  learned  to  reproduce  the 
finest  work  cf  the  masters  —  furniture  which 
rivals  in  beauty  the  best  that 
has  come  to  us  from  the  past. 


A  lacquer  cabinet  with  raised  sur¬ 
faces  against  a  dull  green  back¬ 
ground,  mounted  on  a  Queen  Anne 
base — and  a  long  seat  or  bench  from 
the  ‘ Age  of  Walnut”  in  the  spirit 
of  William  and  Mary. 


Decoration 


The  resourcefulness  of  Hampton  Shops,  as 
expressed  in  many  distinguished  interiors,  is 
found  not  merely  in  a  trained  artistic  sense,  but 
also  in  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  all  that  is 
finest  in  furniture  and  decoration,  already 
grouped  in  our  Galleries  with  subtle  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  romantic  associations  and  the  arch¬ 
itectural  settings  in  which  they  belong. 

It  is  those  who  have  seen  and  loved  at  first 
hand  these  noble  old-world  rooms  in  our  Gal¬ 
leries,  with  their  blending  of  furnishing  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  who  are  most  given  to  an  appreci¬ 
ation  and  patronage  of  Hampton  Shops. 

ampton  Shops 

Galleries  of  Interior  Decoration 
t$  Oast  504  Street,  Deui7orh 


A  noteworthy  Hamp¬ 
ton  Shops  reproduction 
after  the  best  traditions 
of  William  and  Mary. 
Color  scheme  —  black 
background  'with  earn¬ 
ings  in  gold  relief. 


Hntinuities 


Furniture 


lie  -Storu  of  Id  amp  ton 


O  those  who  know  best  the  charm 
of  Hampton  Shops’  eleven  Gal¬ 
leries,  the  development  of  this 
institution  is  like  an  ever  growing 
and  never  finished  story.  Like  all 
stories,  it  began  with  an  idea:  that 
beauty  is  common  to  the  creative  art  of  all 
periods;  that  the  highest  ideal  of  home  deco¬ 
ration  is  to  assemble  these  beauty  forms  of  the 
ages— these  legacies  of  the  masters— into  beau¬ 
tiful  home  interiors. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  story  finds  us  delv¬ 
ing  into  the  art  centers  of  the  Old  World  for 
authentic  treasures  of  the  past  — perhaps  a 
beautiful  Vase  whose  loveliness  has  grown 
with  time— a  bit  of  oak  paneling  from  a 
French  chateau  of  the  age  of  Chambord — a 
chair  in  the  perfect  spirit  of  Sheraton  or 
Heppelwhite — or  a  bit  of  lovely  old  brocade. 


Here  is  shown 
a  Georgian  wall 
sconce  in  black 
and  gold — with 
mirror  inserts  and 
panels. 


This  table  is  a  beautiful 
Florentine  antique  of  the 
Cinque  Cento  Period.  The 
Torchere  is  finished  in  love¬ 
ly  old  Italian  polychrome. 


A  fine  old  pole 
screen  after  Chip 
pendale,with  tap¬ 
estry  panel  of 
Flemish  needle- 


These  illustrations  are 
merely  another  hint  of 
'what  Hampton  Shops * 
eleven  beaut ifulGalteries 
offer  you  in  the  way  of 
suggestive  interiors  com¬ 
pletely  installed. 
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At  Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island  Rit™™?yCciuVy 

Hollow-tile  stucco  house  of  14  rooms,  4  baths,  toilets,  etc. 
Living  room  18  x  36.  About  2  acres  of  grounds.  Garage 
for  2  cars.  For  sale  or  lease. 

C.  N.  CHADWICK,  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING,  N.  Y.  C. 
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1  Bronxville,  N.Y.  | 

—  Six  minutes  from  station.  Nine  room  — 

=  cream  stucco  house,  asbestos  tile  roof,  elec-  = 

E  tricity,  2  open  fires.  About  Y  acre  ground.  ~ 

^  Extensive  view  over  Park  and  country.  On  — 
=  private  road.  Near  golf  club  and  hotel 

E  Gramatan.  Shade  trees  and  lawn.  Ample  — 
S  room  for  garage.  28  minutes  to  New  York  r: 
=  on  Harlem  Electric  R.  R.  = 

=  High  ground  and  healthful  for  children  s 

—  or  grown-ups.  E 

E  Price  only  $9,500  — 

=  H.  K.  FULLARTON  = 

■—  507  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City  ” 

Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimir; 


prospect  J)iU,  Summit,  JL  31. 


Elevation 
450  Feet 


Cnglisit)  Countrp  Ii)ome 


iVa  acres — Best  residential  section.  Near  Baltusrol  and  Canoe  Brook  Golf  Clubs — Fine  roads. 

This  charming  English  country  house  is  now  being  completed  and  inspection  of  the  property  at  this  time  will  show  the  Quality  of 
materials  and  the  workmanship,  being  used  in  its  construction  and,  furthermore,  the  interior  finish  and  decorations  etc  could  be 
made  to  conform  to  one  s  individual  taste  and  requirements.  ’  '* 

The  house  contains  12  large  rooms  and  5  baths,  sun  porch  and  a  garage  for  two  cars.  For  further  particulars  and  plans  consult 

1 1 ET w°  sta'i^i ['6  nT  DALZELL,  BROWN  fcf  COMPANY  29nwew  york^W^ 


IF  you  in¬ 
tend  to 
build  and 
wish  your 
new  home  to 
be  different 
from  the 
common- 
place  and 
exp  ressive 
of  your  in¬ 
dividuality, 
you  will  be 
interested  in 
my  proposi¬ 
tion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  special  sketches  and  in  the  two  publications  described  here.  “Colonial 
Houses,’  with  new  designs  for  1918,  containing  floor  plans,  perspectives,  de¬ 
scriptions  and  estimates  for  designs  in  that  ever-pleasing  style.  Price  by  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  $2.  “Stucco  Houses”  containing  perspectives  and  scale  floor 
plans  of  designs  suitable  for  this  imperishable  construction.  Price  by  express 
prepaid,  $5.  In  ordering  give  brief  description  of  your  requirements  and  they 
will  have  earnest  consideration.  Plans  furnished  for  the  alteration  of  old  build¬ 
ings  to  the  Colonial  and  Stucco  Styles  Fireproof  dwellings  a  specialty.  Visits 
for  consultation  and  inspection. 

Address  E.  S.  CHILD,  Architect 
Room  1019  29  Broadway,  New  York  City 


ikartiorougfbon#uiiscm 


CRANFORD,  N.  J.— LINCOLN  PARK  SECTION 

Attractive  residence,  stucco,  8  rooms  and  3  baths. 

All  the  latest  improvements.  Fine  commutation  to  N.  Y. 

A  beautiful  little  place  at  an  attractive  price. 

Tel.  6057  Barclay  S.  R.  DROESCHER  79  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOREST  HILLS  GARDENS 

Beautiful  grounds.  House,  7  rooms,  2  baths,  (4  bedrooms)  Artis¬ 
tically  furnished,  5  minutes  to  station.  Rent  $1,000  to  Oct.  1st. 
Better  terms  by  the  year.  THOS.  H.  TODD,  167  Green- 
way  North,  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  Long  Island. 


A  pirturraqur  anii  rnmplrtr  estate 

Near  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Country  Club.  Two  acres  of  grounds.  Colonial  brick 
residence,  1  2  rooms,  4  master’s  with  2  baths,  3  servants’  with  bath,  billiard  room.  All 
modern  improvements.  Garage  for  3  cars  with  chauffeur’s  quarters.  Poultry  houses, 
kennels,  etc.  Near  Scarborough  (co-educational)  School,  churches  and  station.  Beau¬ 
tiful  view  of  river. 

Asking  $3,500  a  year,  long  lease - unfurnished. 

llennetlj  &  Co. 

Tel.  6037  Murray  Hill  7  East  42nd  St. 


In  the  Woods  of  Larchmont,  N.Y. 

Seven  room  cottage.  Large  living  room,  dining  room 
and  kitchen,  with  four  bedrooms  and  bath.  Fine 
location. 

Price  $5,900 

AddressgOwner,  Box  410  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


June,  1  9  1  S 
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Suburban  Estate  with  Lake 


For  Sale  on  Long  Island,  within  easy  commuting  distance. 
All  improvements.  Near  prominent  Country  Club.  6  acres 
with  fine  driveways,  beautiful  shrubbery  and  century  old 
trees  of  all  kinds.  Fruit  orchard  and  garden.  Numerous 
auxiliary  farm  buildings.  Price  $16,500.  Inquire 

JAMES  R.  ROSS  CO. 

555  Nostrand  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

At  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  L.  I. 

One  of  the  choicest  plots  in  the  most  acces¬ 
sible  and  attractive  suburb  of  New  York. 
Right  in  the  heart,  on  Olive  Place,  78  foot 
frontage.  Ample  grounds  for  large  house  and 
garage.  2  minutes  to  the  tennis  club  and  3  to 
the  station.  18  minutes  to  33d  St.,  New  York. 

Sell  lower  than  prevailing  prices.  V allies 
rising  steadily.  An  unusual  opportunity. 

Inquire  Real  Estate  Mart,  House  &  Garden 


CHOICE  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE 


The  summer  and  autumn  residence  and 
farm  of  610  acres  of  the  late  Colonel 
Francis  L.  Leland,  known  as  Boulder 
Grange,  located  at  Becket,  Mass. 

In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Berkshire  Hill  region.  The 
residence  is  handsomely  and  completely  furnished  and  is 
being  occupied  now  by  the  Colonel  Leland  legatee.  The 
farm  is  stocked  with  cattle  and  poultry,  and  well  equipped 
with  tools,  machinery,  etc.,  is  also  planted.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  will  be  furnished,  and  the  place  can  be  seen  by 
application  to 

H.  A.  BIDWELL,  Becket,  Mass. 


Entrance  on 
Madison  Avenue 


HOUSEKEEPING  APARTMENTS 
Rits-Carlton  Restaurant 


Driveway  Entrances 
Vanderbilt  &  Park  Aves. 


npH  O  S  E  who  find  it 
necessary  to  maintain  an 
establishment  in  New  York 
will  find  in  270  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  with  its  superb  Italian 
Garden,  a  residence  unap¬ 
proachable  and  beyond  any¬ 
thing  housekeeping  apartments 
have  ever  yet  offered. 

14  to  17  Rooms,  5  to  6  Baths,  $7,500  to  $15,000 

Under  the  Management  of 

Douglas  L.ElIiman  &  Co. 


<7he  oPtaUan  Garden 


Real  Estate  &  Insurance 

414  MADISON  AVE. 
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Murray  Hill  5600 


An  Artist’s  Charming  Studio  -  House 

at  PLAINFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
For  Sale  $1500 

Completely  furnished,  all  improvements,  big  open  fireplace.  Old 
formal  garden.  2%  acres.  For  photos  and  particulars  write 

V.  E.,  care  of  Real  Estate  Mart,  House  &  Garden 


PURE  LOGIC 

When  one  has  property  to  sell  or  lease, 
or  is  looking  for  a  place  to  buy  or  rent, 
the  first  question  naturally  is,  "How 
shall  I  go  about  it?”  and  the  answer  is 
simple  and  logical :  Consult  and  use  a 
medium  which  spells  HOME  on  its  cover, 
and  on  every  page,  to  which  people  of 
good  taste  turn  when  they  want  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  or  have  something  to 
offer. 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN — How  complete 
and  eloquent  a  title — the  logical  medium 
for  the  listing  of  attractive  property. 

Let  us  serve  you — either  as  the  means  of 
disposing  of  your  property  or  as  a  help, 
to  obtain  what  you  are  looking  for,  and 
which  may  be  on  our  lists  though  not  in 
this  particular  issue. 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  19  West  44th  St. 


Ladd  &  Nichols 

Real  Estate 

Greenwich  and  thereabouts 

(Several  important  estates  can  be 
bought  today  at  investment  prices) 

Tel.  1717-1718  Greenwich 

Florida  office:  Palm  Beach  &  Miami 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


Own  Your  Own  Home  in  the  Country 
With  all  City  Conveniences 


GREAT  NECK  TO  HUNTINGTON 

BUY  A  HOME 


ALONG  THE  NORTH  SHORE  OF  LONG  ISLAND 


This 
Booklet 
Contains 
Photo¬ 
graphs  of 

24  HIGH  CLASS  RESIDENCES. 


WRITE  FOR  IT. 


PHONE 
GREELEY  38 


BAKER-CROWELL,  Inc. 


New  Houses  at  Chatham,  N.J. 

40  minutes  on  the  D.  L.  &  W.  from 
New  York,  seven  minutes’  walk  from 
station. 

Set  amidst  delightful  surroundings. 
High  and  healthy.  Good  neighborhood. 
Each  house  a  little  beauty  and  complete 
in  every  detail  of  comfort. 

To  see  one  is  to  buy. 

Prices — $6,500  and  up 
Reasonable  Terms 

GILBERT  C.  BROWN— Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
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For  Sale: 

the  Berkshires; 
and  over  400  acres  of  well  cultivated 
farm  lands  in  complete  condition  and 
most  attractive. 

Address  Desk  10,  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN, 

19  West  44th  St.  New  York 


One  of  the  most 
desirable  places  in 
buildings,  gardens, 


Buy  your  home  through  the  Real  Estate  Mart 


QUAINT  COLONIAL  HOUSE 

Vine  covered.  Surrounded  by  large  estates.  House  thoroughly 
modern.  Three  bathrooms,  electric  light,  five  master  rooms, 
two  servants  rooms.  About  2%  acres  of  land.  Fine  garage; 
stalls  for  horses.  Beautiful  lawn  and  space  for  kitchen 
garden.  Can  be  rented,  with  option  of  purchase — a  bargain, 
at  $37,500.  Extended  view  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Situated 
at  Rye,  Westchester  County,  New  York 

vkema\  quintal 
^  MEYER 

Specialty— RYE  PROPERTY 

50  E.  42d  St.,  N.Y.  Tels.  { 


FOR  SALE: 

In  Suburban  City  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Frame  house  14 
rooms,  2  baths 
and  extra  base¬ 
ment  toilet,  7  fire¬ 
places,  steam 
heat,  large  recep¬ 
tion  hall.  Lot  85x 
2  0  0.  Convenient 
to  2  stations  of 
Lackawanna.  36  minutes  to  New  York.  Com¬ 
mutation  $5.80.  Price  $12,000  to  quick  buyer, 
half  on  mortgage. 

Owner,  Room  1125,  Park  Row  Building,  New  York, 
or  276  Springdale  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


One  of  the  attractive  Homes  at  Fieldston,  242d  Street 
and  Broadway,  N.Y.  C.  Send  for  illustrated  brochure 
to  Delafield  Estate,  27  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City 


Georgian  Colonial  Dwelling 


Two  acre  plot — every  modern  convenience — 
newly  decorated  throughout.  Impressive 
colonial  hall,  spacious  living  room,  drawing 
room,  library,  dining  room,  enclosed  break¬ 
fast  sunroom,  pantries,  servants’  hall,  lava¬ 
tory,  etc.  Seven  master’s  bed  rooms,  2  dress¬ 
ing  rooms,  4  bath  rooms,  large  second  floor 
hall  suitable  for  living  room.  Third  floor, 
billiard  and  play  rooms,  3  large  servant 
rooms.  Unusual  closet  space.  Garage  and 
stable  with  five  room  apartment.  Three 
street  frontages. 

THE  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

PLAINFIELD  Real  Estate  Dept.  NEW  JERSEY 


The  advertisement  for  this  space 
was  cancelled  at  the  last  minute 
because  the  property  was  rented 
through  the  May  insertion  in 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 
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ORANGE  COUNTY  REAL  ESTATE. 

Brooks  Agency,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J.  Suburban  Homes  for 
rent  or  for  sale.  Harvey  R.  Linbarger,  197 
North  Ave.,  opp.  depot,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


J.  J.  O’CONNOR,  221  Huguenot  St.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  All  Westtmester  property. 


WILLIAM  S.  CHAPPELL,  New  London, 

Conn.  Estates  and  Cottages  of  every 
description. 


NORTH  SHORE,  J.  Hart  Welch,  Douglas- 
ton,  L.  I. 


BERKSHIRE  ESTATES— Wheeler  &  Tay¬ 
lor,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


FRANK  HUGHES-TAYLOR  COMPANY. 

Specialists  Montclair  Properties.  Summit, 
Morristown,  Bernardsville  &  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  Country  Estates  &  Farms. 


DALZELL,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Suburban 
Real  Estate,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


WRITE  ME  FOR  LISTS  AND  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  of  Morris  County  Farms  for  sale. 
Harvey  J.  Genung,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

BURKE  STONE,  INC.,  Offices,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y. 

BLAKEMAN  QUINTARD  MEYER,  50 

East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  Tel.  2466 
Murray  Hill.  Westchester  County  property. 

SEA  SHORE  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  or 

rent.  Jos.  F.  Morton,  Bayhead,  N.  J. 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  ALONG  THE  SOUND, 
WESTCHESTER  CO.,  CONNECTICUT 
AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

ALL  THE  ORANGES.  Frank  H.  Taylor, 
Note  first  name,  opp.  Brick  Church  Sta., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

LONG  ISLAND  —  COUNTRY  ESTATES. 

We  have  every  water  front  property  that 
is  for  sale.  L’Ecluse  Washburn  &  Co.,  1 
West  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SOUTH  SHORE,  L.  I.,  Jeremiah  Robbins, 
Babylon,  L.  I. 

WILLIAM  S.  CHAPPELL,  New  London, 
Conn.  Est.  1887. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  some 
beautiful^  water  fronts.  H.  C.  Hoggard  & 
Co.,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  INC.,  Princeton, 

ADIRONDACK  CAMPS  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVES,  Duryee  &  Company,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

E.  T.  DAYTON,  Main  Street,  E.  Hampton, 

FARM  &  ESTATE  CLEARING  HOUSE 

141  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

LAIRD  &  SON,  AIKEN,  S.  C.  Furnished 
cottages  for  rent.  Desirable  cottage  for 
sale. 

CARL  C.  LOH,  9  Orchard  Street,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 

RED  BANK  —  RUMSON  —  SEABRIGHT— 

N.  J.  Country  Homes  and  Farms.  Payson 
McL.  Merrill  Co.,  9  E.  44th  St.,  N.  Y. 

TERRY  &  BREWSTER,  Bay  Shore,  Long 
Island.  6 


J.  STERLING  DRAKE,  29  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 

Connecticut. 


NEW  ROCHELLE  PROPERTY,  C.  B. 

Allen,  211  Huguenot  St.  ’Phone  746. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  A. 

Updike  &  Son,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SHORE  ESTATES,  Gardner  R.  Hathaway, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


BUZZARD’S  BAY  AND  CAPE  COD.  H. 

Nelson  Emmons  &  Co.  Offices,  Boston, 
Mass. 


RURAL  LIFE  CO.,  Agents  for  the  Sale 
of  Farms  and  Village  Places,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 


June,  1918 
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You  could 

dipM/f 

house/zi 
water 


Renew  and  decorate  masonry  ex¬ 
teriors — stucco,  concrete,  or  brick 
— with  the  liquid  cement-coating, 
Trus-Con  Stone-Tex.  Formulated 
specifically  for  masonry  surfaces ; 
becomes  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
wall,  sealing  all  pores  and  filling 
hair-cracks.  Unlike  paints,  it 
dampproofs  as  well  as  beautifies. 
Therefore,  cannot  chip,  flake  or 
peel  off. 

Furnished  in  many  pleasing  colors. 
Applied  to  new  or  old  walls.  One  of  the 
famous  Trus-Con  waterproofing  and 
dampproofing  products — sufficient  assur¬ 
ance  of  quality. 

If  your  brick,  stucco,  or  cement  build¬ 
ing  is  disfigured,  or  damp  and  unsani- 
lary,  use  Stone-Tex.  Write  for  full 
information,  telling  your  needs. 

We  specialize  in  unusual  -paint 
requirements .  Write  for  advice 

The  Truscon  Laboratories 

163  Truscon  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Renew  Masonry  Walls  With 

BtoneTex 


A 


Can’t  we  help  you  in 
furnishing  your 
garden? 


“.  .  .  I’m  willing  to  give  up  the  bulk  of  my 
garden  to  growing  anything  that  Hoover 
wants,  from  lettuce  to  Liberty  Bonds.  But 
cant  you  suggest  some  way  of  putting  a  little 
imagination  into  one  corner  of  it  so  that  we 
can  have  tea  in  war-forgetfulness?  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  wanted  a  pool  for  waterlilies  and  cloud 
shadows.  And  /  fairly  dream  about  a  wicker 
tea  table,  blue  plates  and  pale  gold  roses. 
But  I  dont  know  how  to  combine  them  and — 
without  your  aid — I  feel  I  never  shall!” 


Importers  of  oriental  objects  of  art  and  utility, 
for  the  house  and  garden,  personal  use  and 
presentation  purposes. 

VPrite  for  catalog  No.  700. 

A.  A.  VANTINE  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Fifth  Avenue  &  39th  St.,  New  York 


Marble  Mantels 
Fountains,  Benches 
Sun  Dial  Pedestals 
Bird  Baths 


S.  KLABER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1849 

21  WEST  39th  ST.,  N.  Y. 


THAT’S  the  kind  of  letter  we  like,  with  its  post¬ 
script  particulars  as  to  price  and  size  limits.  We 
drew  a  diagram  of  that  garden,  and  we  put  in 
everything  from  the  iris  around  the  lily  pool  to 
the  cornbread  on  the  blue  plates,  and  the  red-lac¬ 
quered  furniture  under  the  upeurved  roof  of  the 
Chinese  teahouse.  But  if  you  chance  to  prefer  clear 
white,  and  a  latticed  pergola  for  your  roses,  we’ll  give 
you  that. 

A  ou  see,  we  aim  to  cover  in  House  &  Garden  from 
month  to  month  the  greatest  possible  number  of  those 
problems  of  gardening,  building  and  interior  deco¬ 
rating  that  have  been  worrying  you.  But  every  such 
problem  can’t  be  solved  through  the  pages  of  the 
magazine,  because  many  of  them  call  for  individual 
advice. 

The  Information  Service  fills  this  gap.  It  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  personal  question,  the  particular  difficulty 
that  is  yours  and  yours  alone.  We  have,  right  at  our 
New  York  doors,  the  best  architects,  decorators,  shops 
and  shoppers,  gardeners  and  landscape  artists.  Their 
advice  is  at  your  disposal;  your  questions  addressed 
to  the  Information  Service  will  receive  their  personal 
attention.  Next  time  you  don’t  know  what  to  buy,  or 
where  to  put  it  when  you  have  it,  ask: 


DANERSK  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 

offers  you  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
expression  of  individuality.  Your  own 
color  schemes  are  executed  in  charm¬ 
ing  furniture  for  single  rooms  or  the 
entire  house.  Pieces  of  English  and 
Colonial  tradition  finished  in  antique 
tones  or  old  Venetian  colorings  of  your 
selection.  The  cost  is  moderate. 


Call  at  our  Exhibition  Rooms 


Send  for  valuable  catalog  “A-6” 


ERSKINE -  DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street.  NEW  YORK 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Ave.,  4th  Floor 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

19  West  44tli  Street  :  :  :  New  York  City 


Free  Information  Coupon 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  subjects  checked  below  or  those 
outlined  in  the  letter  attached.  Please  send  me  names  of  dealers  in  these 
articles  and  arrange  for  me  to  receive  their  illustrated  matter. 


.  .Arbors 
. .  Bee  Culture 
. .  Benches 
.  .Berries 

(black-,  g  o  o  8  e  -, 
rasp-,  straw-,  dew-, 
null-,  currants) 
..Bird  Baths 
..Bird  Fountains 
.  .Birdhouses 
.  .  Books 

(horticulture,  fann¬ 
ing) 

.  Cement  Furniture 
..Couch  Hammocks 
. .  Dahlias 
..Door  Knockers 
.  .Fertilizers 
..Flower  Boxes 


Name 


.  .Fences 

(wire,  lattice,  rus¬ 
tic.  iron) 

.  .Fountains 
.  .Fungicide 
..Garden  Hose 
..Garden  Pottery 
..Garden  Tools 
.  .Gazing  Globes 
.  .Gladioli 
.  .Grapes 
.  .Grass  Rugs 
.  .Greenhouses 
.  .  Horticultural  Schools 
.  .Insecticides 
..Iron  Seats 
..Irrigation  Systems 
..Labels  (plant,  tree) 

.  .Lattices 


..Lawn  Mowers 
..Lawn  Rollers 
..Painted  Furniture 
. .  Peonies 
.  .Pergolas 
..Plant  Forcers 
.  .Playhouses 
..Porch  Screens 
. .  Porch  Shades 
..Portable  Garages 
..Reed  Furniture 
.  .Rhododendrons 
..Rock  Plants 
.  .Roses 

..Rustic  Furniture 
..Seeds  (specify) 

. .  Shrubbery 

(evergreen,  flower¬ 
ing) 


.Street 


..Sparrow  Traps 
..Spraying  Machines 
.  .Statuary 
.  .Summer-houses 
.  .Sundials 
..Tea  Wagons 
.  .Tents 
.  .Trees 

(evergreen,  fruit, 

nut.  shade) 

..Tree  Surgery 
.  .Trellises 
..Vines  (climbing) 

.  .Water  Lilies 
..Weather  Vanes 
..Weed  Killer 
..Willow  Furniture 
..Worm  Killer 


City 


.State 


H  &  G  6-18 


Quick  Work — No  Waste 


Makes  a  neat,  attractive,  durable 
surface,  which  will  last  as  long 
as  the  house  itself. 

Wherever  a  neat,  artistic, 
water-proof  surface  is  wanted, 

Con-Ser-Tex 

Canvas  Roofing  should  be  used. 
It  will  not  leak,  buckle,  crack, 
stretch,  peel  or  rot. 

It  is 

Water-proof,  Weather-proof 
and  Wear-proof 

Unlike  untreated  canvas,  CON-SER- 
TEX  is  not  affected  by  the  action  of 
the  sun,  wind,  rain,  snow  or  frost.  It 
is  a  high-grade  roofing  material,  which 
is  economical  and  durable. 

Investigate  its  merits.  Send  us  the 
dimensions  of  your  roof,  porch  doors, 
sleeping  balcony,  or  the  surface  you 
want  covered.  We  will  mail  you  sam¬ 
ple  showing  quality ,  width,  weights 
and  free  illustrated  copy  of  “ Roofing 
Facts  and  Figures.” 

Wm.  L.  Barrell  Company 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Distributor: 

Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co., 

430-40  Wells  St. 

California  Distributors: 
Waterhouse- Wilcox  Co.. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


It's  no  trouble  at  all  to 
keep  your  garden  crops 
free  from  bugs  and 
blights  if  you  have  one 
of  our  handy  No.  1 
knapsack  Sprayers. 
Operates  by  compressed 
air.  You  have  only  to 
guide  the  nozzle  and  the 


docs  the  rest.  An  automatic 
shut-ofT  prevents  all  dripping — 
saves  expensive  solut'on.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  patented  non -clog 
nozzle.  From  early  Spring  till 
late  Fall,  you'll  find  many  uses 
for  the  Auto-Spray.  Our  Catalog 
describes  40  styles  of  Auto- 
Spray  outfits — hand  and  trac¬ 
tion.  And  our  Spraying  Guide 
tells  just  when  and  how  to  spray 
for  best  results.  Both  are  free. 
Write  today. 

“You  must  spray  to  make 
crops  pay” 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

851  Maple  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  IDEAL 
COVERING  FOR 

BALCONIES 
PORCH  FLOORS 
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Insects,  worms  and  caterpil¬ 
lars  can  ruin  trees  in  a  season. 

All  worms  and  caterpillars  4 
are  the  young  of  insects — moths, 
etc.  The  females  of  many  moths  are 
wingless.  They  must  climb  the  trunk 
to  deposit  eggs  in  the  tree.  Other 
species  hatch  in  the  ground  and  the  larva 
climb  the  trunk  to  feed  on  the  leaves. 

A  protected  tree  trunk  means  absolute 
protection  against  Browntail,  Tussock  and 
Gypsy  caterpillars,  canker  worms  and 
many  others,  mitigating  against  tent,  cater¬ 
pillars.  codling  moths,  etc.,  etc. 


TREE  TAPE 

Absolutely  bars  all  climbing  pests. 

INSECT-BAN  is  a  tape  in  a  protecting 
shield,  saturated  with  a  newly  discovered 
powerful  insect  repellent.  Cannot  injure 
the  tree.  Harmless  to  birds  or  animals — 
but  death  to  insects. 

Shipped  in  rolls — User  cuts  to  suit. 
Lasts  whole  season.  Write  for  price, 
sample  and  booklet — Tells  all  about  in¬ 
sects  and  worms — their  habits — how  to 
combat  them.  etc. 

1  The  Cggert  Chemical  Company,  Canton,  Ohio 
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YERS 

1  T  1 

RESIDENCE 

WATER  SYSTEM 

• 

WATER  UNE 


MYERS  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  PUMP 


ECONOMIC 


EFFICIENT 


MODERN 

For  Any  Home  Where  a  Private  Water 
Supply  Is  Desirable  or  Necessary 

This  pump  can  be  operated  by  any  electric 
current  either  from  service  wires  or  Farm 
Lighting  and  Power  Plants,  is  automatical¬ 
ly  "controlled,  self-oiling,  has  but  few  parts, 
and  is  easily  installed.  It  requires  practic¬ 
ally  no  attention;  is  silent,  safe  and 
sure,  and  will  furnish  an  abundant 
water  supply  for  household  or  other 
use  at  a  small  cost. 

Built  in  one  size  only — either  for  open 
or  pressure  tank  service,  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  this  pump  through  your  dealer — 
do  not  accept  a  substitute.  Interesting 
literature  on  request. 

E.  MYERS  &  BRO.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


THE  POULTKY  YAKD 


*  Cement  in  the  Practical  and  Fine  Arts  | 

Full  Circle  f 

Five  Fool  f 

Tree  Bench 

Cast  Stone  in  f 
halves,  with  | 
lion’s  feet.  | 

$48.00  | 

F.O.  B.  Chicago  | 

"T.  A.  ROWLEY  5644  Harper  Ave.  | 

STUDIOS  Chicago,  Ill  | 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

Duncan  Phyfe  card  table  $125.  Sheraton 
four  poster  $225.  Card,  gateleg,  dining  and 
dressing  tables,  rare  bureau  with  mirror  and 
gilt  stencil  decoration,  other  bureaus,  mirrors, 
desks,  corner  cupboards,  maple  and  cherry 
four  posters.  Clawfoot  sofa,  grandfather  s 
clock,  old  Sheffield  urn.  set  gilt  candelabra 
(prisms),  satimvood  bureau,  old  English  settle, 
brass  grate,  chairs,  tables,  pair  bronze  lamps, 
lamps  with  crystals.  Massive  carved  maple 
four  poster,  large  rosewood  sofa,  six-foot 
Sheraton  sideboard.  Clawfoot  dining  table 
$75.  Hare  Sheraton  Eecamier  sofa,  lot  old 
Linen.  Box  6'J4,  Narberth,  Pa. 
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YOUNG’S 

PORTABLE 

POULTRY  and 
PIGEON  HOUSES 

—  Cheaper  than  you  can  build. 
Write  now  for  our  free  booklet 
showing  30  different  cuts.  We  tell  you  how  to 
raise  your  own  meat  and  eggs.  Write  today.  E.  C. 
YOUNG  CO.,  18  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


ANCHOR  POST 


Poultry  Run  Fences 

These  Modern  Fences  are  used  and 
endorsed  by  a  large  number  of  the  fore¬ 
most  poultry  raisers,  who  recognize  their 
marked  superiority  to  any  ordinary  form 
of  fence.  They  are  practically  indestruc¬ 
tible,  may  be  made  rat  and  vermin-proof, 
and  make  it  easier  to  keep  the  birds  in 
a  healthy  condition. 


Write  for  Catalog  H.  51  describing  them  in  detail 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway  New  York 

BOSTON— 79  Milk  Street;  PHILADELPHIA— Real  Estate 
Trust  Bldg.;  HARTFORD— 902  Main  Street;  CLEVELAND— 
Guardian  Bldg.;  ATLANTA — Empire  Bldg. 
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G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc. 

Naturalist 

“Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary 
to  an  Ostrich” 


Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer  in 
land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the  most 
extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc.,  Naturalist 

Box  H.  Darien,  Conn. 


The  Biggest  10c  Worth  You  scription  to  Everybodys 

Ever  Have  Had  Offered 

tion.  With  your  ioc  include  the  addresses  of  ten  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  who  keep  poultry  but  are  not  present  subscribers  to  Every¬ 
bodys,  and  we  will  send  you  for  your  trouble  the  ioo-page  book 
“Poultry  Secrets”  absolutely  free.  EVERYBODYS  POULTRY 
MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Box  A-9,  Hanover,  Pa. 


See  HOUSE  &  CARDEN 
For  Points  on  Poultry 


If  you  want  fertile  eggs  next 
Spring  buy  now 

We  offer  Silver,  Golden,  Ringneck,  Formosan,  Lady 
Amherst  China,  White,  Mongolian,  Reeves,  Swinhoe, 
Versicolor,  Elliott,  Impeyan,  Soemmerring,  Man¬ 
churian  Eared.  Peacock,  Melanotus  and  Prince  of 
Wales  Quail.  Also  all  five  varieties  of  peafowl.  Wild 
Turkey,  Japanese  Silkies  and  Longtails,  Crane,  Swan, 
Mandarin,  Mallard,  Black,  Formosan  Teal  and  other 
varieties  of  duck.  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  and  R.  I. 
Reds.  Crested,  Ring  and  other  varieties  of  doves. 
Deer,  Jack  Rabbits.  Send  SO  cents  in  stamps  for  color- 
type  catalogue. 

CHILES  &  CO.  -  MT.  STERLING,  KY. 


Dog  Kennel 


No.  -  Poultry  House  for  200  hens— 5  units 


No.  3  Poultry  House  for  30  hens 


THE  Hodgson  way  is  the  ideal  way  to  house  your  poul¬ 
try  and  pet  stock.  Every  style  of  Hodgson  house  is 
designed  with  full  knowledge  of  requirements.  Poultry 
houses  are  made  of  red  cedar,  vermin-proofed.  ALL 
houses  are  sanitary,  storm-proof  and  well-ventilated. 
They  will  give  you  better  results  because  of  their  scien¬ 


tific  construction.  Hodgson  houses  are  shipped  in 
painted,  fitted  sections  which  can  be  quickly  put  to¬ 
gether.  Send  for  completely  illustrated  catalog. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO..  Room226,  116  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. — 6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


MOVE  YOUR  POULTRY  YARD  WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT 
IT  BY  USING  “BUFFALO”  PORTABLE  POULTRY  RUNWAYS. 


This  new  fencing  system 
enables  you  to  make  any  size 
yard  desired  and  move  it  to 
other  locations  at  will.  To 
erect  simply  push  legs  into  the 
ground. 

Substantially  constructed  from  1%  inch  Diamond 
mesh  heavy  galvanized  wire  fabric  and  galvanized 
round  iron  frames  with  one  inch  galvanized  Hexagon 
Netting  along  the  bottom,  twelve  Inches  high.  Strong 
and  durable  and  its  portable  feature  makes  it  readily 
adaptable  for  fencing  in  young  chicks  or  ducklings  as 
well  as  grown  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  etc.  Also  used 
to  advantage  for  enclosing  small  vegetable  garden 
plots,  dog  runways,  etc. 

Made  in  standard  size  sections  as  follows; 

_  .  PRICE  EACH  SECTION 

7  ft.  long  b.v  5  ft.  high . $3.75 

2  ft.  6  in.  long  by  5  ft.  high,  (gate)  ....  1.60 

8  ft.  long  by  2  f t .  high . 2.00 

6  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  high . 1.60 

Plus  10%  to  the  above  prices 
f.  0.  b.  Buffalo 

These  prices  are  effective  April  1st.  1018,  and  are  for  orders  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  sections  or  more.  Above  sizes  can  be  shipped  from  stock 
immediately.  Special  sizes  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Send  money 
order,  check.  New  York  Draft  or  currency  by  registered  mail  NOW.  Don't 
delay,  freight  conditions  are  had  and  delay  in  ordering  may  disappoint 
you  ill  delivery. 

Our  booklet  No.  G7  HH  will  be  sent  upon  request  with  six  cents  to  co,7cr 
postage.  A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  tills  system. 


Enlarged  View 


BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  COMPANY 


(Formerly  Scheeler’s  Sons) 


475  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  “ONE  MAN”  Dog 

Classiest,  bravest  dog  bred.  THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home,  city,  country,  auto.  IDEAL  WITH  CHILDREN, 
dependable,  trustworthy ,  splendid  companion,  romping  playmate.  Matchless  watch  and  stock  dog.  Endorsed  as  unsur¬ 
passed  all  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  Rainey.  Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply  affectionate  and  true 
as  steel. 

VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees,  healthy, 
hardy,  absolutely  free  from  distemper,  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.  CLASSY,  COBBY,  UPSTANDING  STOCK, 
thoroughbred,  pedigreed,  registered,  certified. 

The  Kind  of  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 

JI  E  OFFER:  (1)  Healthy,  hardy,  active,  thoroughbred,  rolypoly,  comical  loving  puppies,  male,  female  or  unrelated  pairs.  (2)  Grown  or  partly 
grown  male  or  female  dogs  or  unrelated  pair  for  breeding.  (3)  A  splendid  bitch  already  served  by  our  magnificent  stud.  We  guarantee  prompt 
shipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  sincere  dealings  and  satisfaction.  We  ship  to  every  state  in  the  Union,  all  over  Canada  and  South 
America  and  abroad. 

AT  S  1  UD,  Brainy,  Brawny,  Noble,  Upstanding  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  Kootenai  Chinook  (the  only  American  bred  international 
champion  Airedale  stud  in  the  world).  Fee  $25.  Also  puppies  out  of  this  dog.  Simply  express  your  bitch  to  Weston,  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred 
and  returned.  Descriptive  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Also  stud  card.  Absolutely  limitless  references. 

VIBERT  AIREDALE  KENNELS,  Box  14A,  Weston,  New  Jersey  Phone  Bound  Brook,  397 


ANCHOR  POST 


Kennel  Yard  Enclosures 

Pasture  Fences — Stock  Paddocks — Poultry 
Run  Enclosures — Piggery  Enclosures,  etc. 

We  are  specialists  in  designing  and 
building  modern  fences  and  enclosures 
of  all  kinds,  for  live  stock,  dogs,  poul¬ 
try  and  game.  Owners  of  farms  and 
country  estates  will  find  our  Catalogue 
interesting  reading. 

Write  for  special  Catalog  H.  51 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

167  Broadway  New  York 

BOSTON— 79  Milk  Street;  PHILADELPHIA— Real  Estate 
Trust  Bldg.:  HARTFORD— 902  Main  Street;  CLEVELAND— 
Guardian  Bldg.;  ATLANTA — Empire  Bldg. 


Sun  I>lee 


CHOW  CHOWS 

Some  exceptionally ’fine  puppies  for 
disposal — children  and  grandchild¬ 
ren  of  the  famous  Sun-Nee.  Many 
champions  in  pedigree. 

THE  MISSES  THOMPSON 
Waving  Willows  Kennels 
Grand  Ave.  South  Englewood,  N.  J. 
’Phone  Englewood  1350 


AIREDALE — “Live  Wire”— AIREDALE 

Am  offering  for  sale  the  good  young  Airedale  "Contro- 
versey’s  Live  Wire.”  Is  proven  sire  of  strong,  husky 
litters,  an  ideal  “shower,”  been  shown  a  few  times  and 
always  in  the  ribbons.  Ideal  type,  fine  disposition,  a 
grand  “pal”  and  will  make  good  anywhere. 

CONTROVERSEY’S  KENNELS 
Monroe,  Ct.  P.  0..  Sandy  Hook,  Ct. 


PEKINGESE 

Fifty  grown  dogs  and  puppies,  all  ages,  colors, 
large  number  imported.  Many  "sleeve”  speci¬ 
mens.  All  Champion  bred  and 
selected  from  the  first  Kennels  of 
Europe  and  America.  Home  as  low  as 
$25.  Write  for  descriptions  and  pictures 

MRS.  H.  A.  BAXTER 
GREAT  NECK,  LI.  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
Tel.  418  Td.1236  Vanderbilt 


THE  MOST  I'ARTIUULAR  KENNELS  FIND  STANDARD 
KENNEL  FOOD  SOLVES  THE  FEEDING  PROBLEM.  A 
CHEAP  BUT  EFFICIENT  RATION.  COOKED  AND  READY 
TO  USE  AND  OF  THE  BEST  MATERIAL.  THIS  FOOD  IS 
GUARANTEED  TO  CONDITION  YOUR  DOGS  IF  USED 
REGULARLY  AND  TO  BE  A  FOOD  THEY  WILL  CRAVE. 
OTHERWISE  WE  Wild,  RETURN  YOUR  MONEY.  NO 
SAMPLES  SENT.  DO  NOT  SEND  CASH.  SEND  CHECK 
OR  MONEY  ORDER  WITH  YOUR  ORDER  SHIPMENTS 
MADE  WITHIN  48  HOURS  FROM  RECEIPT  OF  ORDER 
OR  NOTICE  SENT.  State  number  of  dogs  and  breed  kept. 
$7.00  per  100  lbs. ;  $0.25  in  500  lb.  lots. 

Standard  Kennel  Food  Co.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


HOW  ABOUT  THAT  DOG  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  ? 


Alert  Airedales,  whiskered  Wire  Hairs,  pro¬ 
tective  Police  dogs,  sturdy  Scottish  Terriers 
and  the  like  for  out-doors ;  perky  Poms,  bound¬ 
ing  Bostons,  or  pompous  Pekingese  for  house 
pets.  Our  stock  of  all  the  popular  varieties  is 
the  largest  in  New  York. 

A  legion  of  satisfied  customers  is  our  best  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

COLONIAL  DOG  MART  43  wn“msn7Yorli 

NEW  YORK’S  LARGEST  DOG  SHOP 


DorCt  Let  Flea.s 
Worry  Your  Dog 


Fleas  are  a  big  worry  to  a  good  dog  and  when  it  is  so  easy  to 
destroy  them  with  Black  Flag  it  is  unnecessary  that  you  let  them 
worry  your  pets. 

BLACK  FLAG  Insect  Powder 

is  death  to  fleas.  A  little  of  it  worked  in  under  the  hair  or  blown 
in  with  a  powder  gun  will  destroy  the  parasites  at  once.  Black 
Flag  is  harmless  to  animals  and  humans.  It  is  odorless  too,  and 
very  easy  and  convenient  to  use.  Keep  Black 
Flag  handy  and  dust  it  on  your  pets  occasionally 
and  they  will  be  kept  free  from  flea  worries. 
BLACK  FLAG,  Baltimore,  Md.^ 

*  For  Sale  Everywhere  in  10c,  25c,  and  50c  size9 


Packed  in  sealed  Glass  Bottles 
<-^Holds  Strength  ^ 


AIREDALE  TERRI ER5 

Finest  dogs  ever  bred  for  the 
house,  country  or  farm. 

I  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

To  Responsible  Parties. 

PMON6  4  g  A  M  WCSTriQ  LO 

Brayvent Kennels  2w3Isctl^eklsot.^eT. 


HOME 

FOR 

DOGS 


AT  WOODSIDE,  LONG  ISLAND 

10  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  station, 
7th  Avenue  and  33rd  St.  Conducted  ex¬ 
clusively  for  boarders.  Established  20 
years.  Unsurpassed  for  pet  and  sporting 
dogs.  Acres  of  exercising  grounds  with 
secure  fencing.  Health,  Happiness  assured. 
No  sick  dogs  or  young  puppies  taken.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Highest  references. 

MRS.  W.  BATTS 

The  Kennels.  Woodside.  Long  Island  (near 
Woodslde  Station)  .  Phone  93  Newtown 


POLICE  DOGS 


Puppies  a  Specialty 

Ask 
for 

Illustrated 
Booklet 

PALISADE 
KENNELS 


Box  14 

East  Killingly, 
Conn. 
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The  entire  machine 
is  no  larger  than  a 
traveling  bag 


\  ' :  v ! 


Rugs  last  longer 
when  cleaned  by 
electricity 


Your  Wife  Keep  Down  Expenses 


Economizing  to  meet  war-time  conditions  is  a  man’s  size  job.  Are  you  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  help  your  wife  solve  this  problem  ?  Have  you  thought  that  electricity  can 
prove  just  as  essential  in  the  management  of  a  home  as  it  is  in  business  ? 


The  washing 
machine 
quickly  pays 
for  itself 


Do  the  practical  thing !  Have  your  electric  company  or  electrical  supply  dealer 
demonstrate  the  labor-saving  Western  Electric  washing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner, 
portable  sewing  machine  and  electric  iron.  You  can  easily  satisfy  yourself  that  they 
do  enable  housework  to  be  done  more  quickly,  more  easily  and  more  economically. 


The  portable  electric  sewing  machine  will  help  your  wife  make  her  own  and  the 
children’s  clothes — a  real  war-time  economy.  Then  too,  clothes  last  longer  if  they 
are  washed  the  electrical  way — and  best  of  all,  your  wife  will  be  free  from  the  drudg¬ 
ery  of  wash-day,  with  its  vexing  servant  problem. 


iron 


Housekeeping  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  business.  Why  not  help  your  wife 
run  her  home  in  an  up-to-date  business  fashion  ? 


As  a  starter,  write  for  our  new  Booklet  No.  61-HG,  “To  Lighten  the  Labor  of  Your  Home,” 
or  drop  in  at  your  electrical  dealer’s  and  see  these  things  for  yourself. 


Cooking  by 
elect  ricity 
saves  fuel , 
labor  and 
food 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York 
Buffalo 
Newark 
Boston 
New  Haven 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Cincinnati 

Kansas  City 

Salt  Lake  City 

Oakland 

Richmond 

Charlotte 

Indianapolis 

Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

Los  Angeles 

Pittsburgh 

Savannah 

Milwaukee 

Dallas 

Minneapolis 

Seattle 

Cleveland 

New  Orleans 

Detroit 

Houston 

St.  Paul 

Portland 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Western  Electric 
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THE  SMALL  HOUSE  NUMBER 


ON  first  thought  one  might  say  that  good 
small  houses  were  as  common  as  Fords, 
or,  to  put  it  more  precisely,  as  easy  to 
find  as  Fords.  But  they  are  not,  because  the 
small  house  is  a  problem  all  in  itself,  not 
merely  the  miniature  of  a  good  large  house. 
Yet,  in  this  July  issue,  which  you  will  want  to 
preserve  for  future  reference,  there  has  been 
assembled  an  unusual  collection  of  good  small 
houses.  They  include  brick  and  stucco  and 
shingle.  Their  designs  are  mainly  Colonial  and 
English.  In  addition  there  is  a  little  bungalow 
especially  designed  for  tire  readers  of  House 
&  Garden.  The  architectural  subjects  further 
discussed  are  the  details  which  make  or  mar 
a  house  exterior,  and  the  use  of  whitewash 
for  outside  walls. 

Since  this  is  to  be  a  complete  small  house 
number,  the  ways  and  means  of  small  house 
decoration  are  amply  discussed.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  contribution  on  this  subject  is  a  series 
of  specifications  for  the  furnishing  of  a  good 
living  room.  The  bare  room  has  been  visual¬ 
ized  and  furnished  in  complete  detail — rugs, 
hangings,  furniture  and  accessories.  One  of 


One  of  the  details  that  “make”  a  house 
is  the  entrance  porch.  Others  are  shown 
in  July 


these  rooms  will  cost  $400,  another  $600,  the 
third  $750.  The  specifications  are  complete 
and  the  sketches  show  the  finished  rooms. 
The  practical  value  of  this  article  is  obvious. 

In  addition,  to  mention  only  the  head  liners, 
is  an  article  on  the  lighting  fixtures  to  choose 
for  the  small  house,  and  another  on  Chinese 
wall  papers,  which  are  so  popular  today.  For 
the  collector  comes  an  unusual  article  on  net- 
suke  and  one  on  Lowestoft  china. 

These  subjects  are  only  a  few  picked  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  a  long  schedule  of  topics  that  will 
be  packed  into  the  pages  of  the  July  number. 
An  issue  especially  rich  in  illustrations  and 
readily  adapted  suggestions,  it  should  not  be 
missed  by  the  prospective  builder  or  the  deco¬ 
rator. 

As  for  the  garden,  there  will  be  some  more 
ways  of  preserving  the  wartime  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  war  gardener,  too,  ought  to  know 
just  when  to  harvest  his  crops  in  order  to  secure 
the  highest  table  quality,  and  the  July  issue 
will  tell  him  all  about  this.  Next,  Mrs.  Strang 
has  written  another  of  her  flower  color  articles 
and  illustrated  it  with  a  detailed  planting  plan. 
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THE  MEANING  of  the  DOORYARD 

What  the  dooryard  means  to  you  depends  on  when  you  come  to  it.  In  winter  you  hasten  through  it,  anxious  to 
gain  the  entrance  and  the  cheer  of  the  open  fire  behind  that  door.  In  summer  you  come  to  it  as  a  place  to  rest  in 
—drag  back  from  the  hot  city  and  up  the  path.  There,  in  the  shadow  of  the  hospitable  door,  a  comfortable 
chair  awaits.  Surely  the  dooryard  is  a  necessary  part  of  summer  living.  This  view  is  from  the  residence  of  Sidney 
Waldo ,  Esq.,  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  of  which  Little  Hr  Russell  were  the  architects 


s 


Few  flowers  can  boast  of  buds  as  beautijul 
as  the  developed  flowers.  Yet  some  varie¬ 
ties  of  roses,  such  as  Sylvia,  can  make  this 
claim 


Do  not  forget  the  baby  ramblers.  As  bed¬ 
ding  roses  of  low  growth  they  hold  a  place 
which  nothing  else  can  hope  to  fill  as  suc¬ 
cessfully 


Bridesmaid  is  large  and  of  a  clear  rose  pink. 
Notable  for  its  qualities  as  a  cut  flower. 
An  additional  advantage  is  that  it  blooms 
well  indoors 


A  SCORE  of  BEST  ROSES — and  A  FEW  OVER 

Not  Every  Foot  of  Earth  Need  Be  Given  Over  to  Wartime  Vegetable  Crops — Let  Roses  Have  a  Place,  for  the 

Mental  as  well  as  the  Physical  Forces  Must  Be  Nourished 


SOMETIMES  I  wonder  if  it  is  the  Queen 
of  Flowers — wonder  whether  we  would 
choose  the  rose  above  all  others  if  some  emis¬ 
sary  of  Nature  were  to  bring  us  word  that  only 
one  flower  would  be  produced,  henceforth  and 
forevermore.  Not  that  it  greatly  matters,  per¬ 
haps,  whether  it  actually  is  or  not.  Millions 
of  roses  will  be  grown,  and  millions  of  people 
will  love  the  rose  beyond  all  other  flowers;  and 
so  there  will  never  be  a  dearth  of  roses  in  the 
world,  which  is  the  main 
thing ! 

There  is  a  dearth  of 
roses,  however,  in  many 
gardens — even  in  some 
rose  gardens.  And  this 
is  a  wrong  thing.  No 
garden  should  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  them;  and  rose 
gardens  should  be  smoth¬ 
ered  in  them  from  June 
to  snow-flying  time.  This 
is  an  exacting  demand, 
without  a  doubt.  Not 
that  roses  from  June  to 
frost  are  an  impossibil¬ 
ity,  by  any  means;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning,  just  as  so  many 
other  garden  features  are. 

It  can  never  be  said 
too  often  or  too  emphat¬ 
ically  that  the  roses  to 
rely  on  are  in  the  class 
distinguished  as  Hybrid 
Teas;  and  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  beginner  in  rose 
lore  to  learn  the  class  of 
every  rose  as  he  learns 


GRACE  TABOR 

its  name,  so  that  he  will  never  be  mistaken  as 
to  class.  Every  season  brings  new  and  won¬ 
derful  hybrids,  and  in  the  flush  of  enthusiasm 
one  is  likely  to  overlook  this  very  important 
question  of  classification. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rose  has  so  long 
been  a  subject  of  ingenious  hybridization  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  today  to  assign 
many  of  the  different  kinds  to  definite  par¬ 
entage.  The  great  and  commoner  class  known 


as  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  made  up  of  roses  of 
mixed  parentage,  but  practically  all  of  the 
hardy  or  “perpetual”  type— that  is,  the  type 
that  is  like  any  other  shrub  and  requires  no 
special  protection  in  winter,  but  lives  and 
grows  perpetually.  The  “perpetual”,  in  other 
words,  has  to  do  with  the  reliability  of  the 
plant  rather  than  its  habit  of  bloom.  All 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  be  set  down  as  hardy 
and  therefore  not  in  need  of  protection  in  our 
country. 

At  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme  is  the  Tea  rose — 
or  tea  scented  rose — 
which  is  as  invariably 
not  hardy,  excepting  in 
the  South  or  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Between  the  two 
stand  the  Hybrid  Teas, 
many  of  which  are  hardy 
enough  not  to  need  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York,  being  the 
offspring  of  the  hardy 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
the  Teas,  and  having 
been  developed  toward 
hardiness  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

These  are  the  three 
principal  groups  with 
which  the  rose  grower 
should  familiarize  him¬ 
self.  Of  course  there  are 
many  other  kinds;  and 
of  these  many  not  infre¬ 
quently  enter  into  the 
production  of  a  rose  that 
is  finally  classified  as  a 
Hybrid  Tea  or  a  Hybrid 


Sunburst  is  a  superb  Hybrid  Tea.  The 
color  is  a  rich  cadmium  yellow  with 
orange  yellow  in  the  center 


Rosalind  is  a  splendid  pink,  beauti¬ 
fully  formed.  Although  comparatively 
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Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock,  an  old  favorite. 
The  flowers  are  deep  imperial  pink, 
silvery  white  on  the  outside 


Perpetual,  according  to  the  habit  of  bloom 
which  it  develops.  But  it  does  not  matter  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  ordinary  rose  grower  that  there 
are  over  four  thousand  species  of  the  genus  in 
Europe  and  Western  Asia  alone!  This  knowl¬ 
edge  will  help  little  in  selecting  the  kinds 
which  the  garden  should  have. 

When  They  Bloom 

The  first  roses  to  bloom  are  those  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  class — the  “June”  roses — 
which  begin  usually  about  the  5th  of  June  and 
continue  for  a  month.  The  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas  begin  later,  somewhere  about  the  15th, 
and  carry  their  first  flower  production  until  the 
last  week  of  July.  Then  they  rest  a  bit,  though 
producing  fugitive  blooms  here  and  there,  until 
about  the  end  of  August,  when  they  start  in 
once  more  and  continue  until  frost  stops  them. 

This  leaves  an  interval  between  the  25th  day 


of  July  and  the  30th  of  August,  without  any 
definite  large  supply  of  roses — which  is  where 
two  other  classes  come  in,  the  Bengal  and  the 
Polyantha.  The  latter  are  clustered  masses 
of  small  flowers,  usually,  and  tire  bushes  are 
not  large  in  most  of  the  varieties.  Hence  they 
should  be  massed  in  beds  of  just  the  one  kind, 
rather  than  interspersed  with  plants  of  the 
other  groups.  Both  bloom  “on  and  off”  all  the 
season  through. 

The  number  of  plants  of  each  class  which 
a  rose  garden  shall  have  must  of  course  be 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  garden;  but  a 
fair  proportion,  according  to  the  generosity  of 
bloom,  is  two  Hybrid  Teas,  one  Bengal,  one 
Polyantha,  and  one  Tea  to  each  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual;  or  five  Hybrid  Teas  to  one  Hybrid 
Perpetual — this  providing,  of  course,  that  you 
are  willing  to  give  the  care  which  the  need 
for  protection  demands.  It  is  not,  after  all, 
an  arduous  matter;  and  as  practically  all  roses 
are  better  for  being  mulched  with  leaves,  even 
though  they  are  hardy,  it  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  anything  more  than  the  routine  work. 

Personal  preferences  in  roses  are  as  per- 


Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  newer  Hybrid 
Teas.  Very  large  blooms,  flame  pink 
tinged  with  coral  and  gold 


Among  the  strong  colored  Hybrid 
Teas,  Miss  Cynthia  Forde  stands 
forth  prominently .  Deep  rose  color 


sonal  as  preferences  generally,  and  sometimes 
as  unaccountable.  So  it  is  a  risky  matter  to 
say  that  this  or  that  variety  is  the  best;  people 
ought  never  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  the 
best  for  them.  But,  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  know  nothing  about  roses,  it  is  perhaps 
allowable  to  emphasize  the  beauties  of  one’s 
own  favorites,  even  at  the  risk  of  leaving  out 
certain  roses  that  are  highly  regarded  by 
rosarians,  and  generally  popular. 

Some  Good  Hybrid  Perpetuals 

Of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  there  are  Baron 
de  Bonstetton,  General  Jacqueminot  and 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  among  the  deep  and 
velvety  reds — the  most  fragrant  roses  are  gen¬ 
erally  found  in  the  reds — and  it  is  hard  to 
choose  between  them.  Prince  de  Rohan  is 
supposed  to  be  the  darkest  rose  in  existence, 
( Continued  on  page  48) 


The  moss  roses  show  an  odd  mossy  growth 
on  their  stems.  They  deserve  a  place  in 
every  real  rose  garden 


In  every  respect  save  its  pure  white  color, 
White  Killarney  is  identical  with  its  popu¬ 
lar  parent 


Purity  is  of  the  Wichuraiana  type,  a  clear 
white  with  yellow  stamens  which  show  when 
the  petals  expand 
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An  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  design  has 
been  reproduced  in 
dull  gold,  until  mod¬ 
ern  electric  sconces. 

16"  by  25".  $70 


A  small  gold  mirror 
of  simple  but  excel¬ 
lent  design,  suitable 
for  hallways,  is 
11  y2"  by  21"'.  $12 


OLD  DESIGNS  in  MODERN 
MIRRORS 


Names  of  shops  where  these  mirrors  can  be  had  will  be 
furnished  on  application.  Easier  still  is  purchasing  them 
through  the  Shopping  Service,  House  &  Garden,  19  W. 
44 th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  painted  panel,  which  is  in 
brilliant  colors,  was  taken  from 
an  old  Venetian  cupboard.  Frame 
is  Venetian  blue  or  any  color  de¬ 
sired.  27"  unde  and  3'  6"  long. 

$40 


For  the  dressing 
table,  a  mirror  with 
stand,  in  French 
gray  or  color.  19" 
by  22".  $27 


Reproduction  of 
\lth  Century  Ital¬ 
ian  mirror.  Dull 
gold.  14"  by  29". 

$40 


Antique  Italian  mirror 
with  dull  gold  frame, 
etched  glass  and  three 
armed  sconces.  15"  by 
28".  $75 


A  simple  dressing  table  mirror  comes  in  gray  green 
with  natural  flower  design,  or  any  color  desired.  41" 
by  19^4".  $45.  The  dressing  table  has  a  roomy 

drawer.  33"  long  by  20"  wide,  $60.  Candlesticks  to 
match,  $5  each 


Reproduction  of  a 
16 th  Century  Vene¬ 
tian  mirror,  finished 
in  dull  gold.  20 Yz" 
by  37".  $40 


The  elaborate  detail 
of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  is 
found  in  this  dull 
gold  mirror.  21" 
by  35".  $60 


Another  hall  mirror, 
suitable  for  use  over 
a  console,  is  of 
black  iron  in  a  sim¬ 
ple,  good  design. 

24"  by  48".  $95 
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The  house  is  built  directly  upon  a  big  rock  and 
the  vigorous  treatment  of  gray  shingled  walls  and 
rreen  blinds  harmonizes  well  with  the  rugged 
character  of  the  foreground.  Whitewashed  chim¬ 
neys  with  red  pots  give  a  touch  of  individuality 


The  feature  of  the  parlor  is  the  corner  cupboard, 
filled  ivith  old  pink  china  which  happily  matches 
the  filmy  hangings  at  the  windows.  Walls  are 
paneled  and  painted  white.  Old  lustres  and  trail¬ 
ing  ivy  make  a  charming  decoration 
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A  SEASHORE  HOUSE  at 
SOUTH  DARTMOUTH, 
MASS. 


The  views  on  this  page  show  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  living  room.  A  fireplace  is  at 
each  end.  The  furniture  is  old  English  oak, 
Dutch  and  American  Colonial,  all  antique. 
The  hangings  are  blue 


HARRY  B.  RUSSELL,  Architect 


Photographs  by  Buckly 
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WILL  YOU  HELP 


OUT  of  every  vortex  life  presents  is  raised  up  some  one  thing  that  is 
decent  and  abiding. 

Out  of  the  distraction  of  casual  and  careless  living  comes  the  strong 
desire  for  a  home  in  which  to  shelter  a  new  generation  and  to  shield  us 
from  the  world. 

Out  of  the  maelstrom  of  many  men,  says  the  woman  of  the  world, 
comes  at  last  the  one  man  whom  to  love  and  be  with  means  life  and  all 
that  the  years  can  hold. 

Out  of  the  miasmic  welter  of  commercial  chicanery  and  falsehood 
rises  a  clean,  abiding  business  ideal — a  man  s  character  becomes  his 
bond  and  decent,  human  relationship  is  extended  to  the  lowliest  worker 
in  the  greatest  organization.  _  . 

Out  of  the  thunder  and  chaos  and  agony,  out  of  the  terrible  straining 
and  ruthless  waste  and  bloody  sweat  of  battle  come,  like  flashes  of  light 
across  a  darkened  storm-swept  sky,  the  valiant  deeds  of  men  to  whom 
death  was  the  least  of  the  sacrifices  they  could  make  for  an  honorable 
and  just  cause. 

Out  of  the  hell  of  this  war,  out  from  the  titanic  waste  of  life,  out  of 
the  looting,  the  raping,  the  murder,  the  drunken  lust  for  innocent  blood, 
out  from  the  reeking  pit  of  selfish  national  desires,  out  from  the  black 
night  of  broken  promises  and  the  annihilation  of  things  beautiful  and 
true  and  just  comes  a  vision  of  great  mercy,  of  abiding  tenderness,  of 
eternal  hope.  Shining  through  the  night,  with  mystic  glow,  is  the  vision 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

ON  several  occasions  during  the  past  year  the  Government  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  us  for  money.  In  three  Liberty  Loan  drives  it  has  asked 
us  to  lend  our  money.  It  now  comes  to  us  with  an  appeal  for  the  Red 
Cross.  We  are  not  asked  to  lend,  but  to  give.  It  is  not  an  appeal  to 
the  brains  of  America,  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  heart.  No  need  figuring 
on  interest,  no  need  comparing  the  benefits  of  this  investment  with  that. 
The  interest  which  will  accrue  to  us  cannot  be  calculated  in  figures  and 
the  benefits  derived  cannot  be  laid  away  in  a  bank.  There  is  no  bank 
big  enough  to  hold  them;  there  are  no  figures  which  can  represent  the 
activity  of  the  money  you  give  to  the  Red  Cross. 

We  loaned  our  money  in  order  to  get  the  American  boys  out  of  the 
trenches  and  over  the  top.  It  was  necessary.  No  one  questions  the 
righteousness  of  the  cause  that  sends  them  over  there.  But  many  will 


KEEP  IT  THERE? 


be  coming  back — dragging  back  and  carried  back — and  the  only  way 
you  can  help  them  is  to  give,  give,  give. 

WE  Americans  are  people  of  strong  sentiments.  We  have  a  special 
day  set  aside  for  the  glorification  of  mothers.  We  believe  in  men 
and  women  being  true  to  each  other.  We  talk  about  the  sanctity  of  the 
home.  We  enact  legislation  that  prohibits  child  labor,  so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  country  can  have  a  fair  start  in  life.  We  are  not  a  people 
who  believe  in  a  Kulture  which  functions  from  the  eyebrows  up;  we 
live  from  the  heart  out.  The  Red  Cross  of  America  is  one  of  the  finest 
manifestations  of  our  national  sentiment.  In  no  other  country  are  its 
activities  so  extensive,  so  ready  and  so  quick  to  aid  the  weak,  the 
wounded  and  the  helpless.  It  is  one  of  the  decent,  abiding  things  which 
have  been  raised  up  out  of  the  vortex  of  American  life.  We  should  take 
it  as  much  for  granted  as  a  part  of  our  national  life  as  we  take  the 
decency  of  the  home,  the  fidelity  of  home  relations  and  the  glorification 
of  those  to  whom  we  owe  existence. 

In  all  efforts  to  raise  huge  sums  of  money  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
catch  and  hold  the  attention  and  support  of  the  masses,  to  speak  in 
terms  of  the  immediate  need.  So  it  will  be  in  the  Red  Cross  Drive 
which  will  start  about  the  time  this  magazine  reaches  your  hands.  The 
necessity  for  your  gifts  will  be  pictured  in  terms  of  what  is  going  on 
over  there  in  Picardy  and  Flanders.  Thinking  people,  and  such  are 
the  readers  of  House  &  Garden,  will  be  able  to  see  beyond  this  imme¬ 
diate  appeal.  You  will  see  the  vision  of  the  Red  Cross  as  it  rises  out 
of  the  vortex  of  our  troubled  life.  You  will  recognize  in  it  a  great 
agency  for  the  eventual  regeneration  of  the  world,  as  every  movement  for 
national  and  universal  benefit  must  of  necessity  be.  And  you  will  give, 
and  give  to  the  uttermost,  because  were  we  Americans  to  fail  in  our 
support  of  such  a  movement  we  would  be  failing  in  support  of  every 
other  thing  decent  and  abiding  which  has  been  entrusted  to  us.  Every 
real  thing  in  life  exacts  from  us  the  same  measure  of  belief  and  confi¬ 
dence — the  home,  children,  churches,  charities.  They  are  part  of  our  life, 
and  life  is  robbed  of  one  of  its  richest  elements  when  we  fail  in  our 
trusteeship  of  even  the  least  of  them. 

THE  vision  of  the  Red  Cross  has  been  raised  up  for  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  behold.  Will  you  help  keep  it  there? 


BY  THE  WOOD 


How  still  the  day  is,  and  the  air  how  bright ! 

A  thrush  sings  and  is  silent  in  the  wood; 
The  hill  side  sleeps  dizzy  with  heat  and  light ; 

A  rhythmic  murmur  fills  the  quietude; 

A  woodpecker  prolongs  his  leisure  flight, 
Rising  and  falling  on  the  solitude. 


But  there  are  those  who  far  from  yon  wood  lie, 
Buried  within  the  trench  where  all  were  found. 
A  weight  of  mould  oppresses  every  eye, 

Within  that  cabin  close  their  limbs  are  bound, 
And  there  they  rot  amid  the  long  profound, 
Disastrous  silence  of  grey  earth  and  sky.  .  .  . 


O  youths  to  come  shall  drink  air  warm  and  bright, 
Shall  hear  the  bird  cry  in  the  sunny  wood, 

All  my  Young  England  fell  to-day  in  fight; 

That  bird,  that  wood,  was  ransomed  by  our  blood ! 

I  pray  you  when  the  drum  rolls  let  your  mood 
Be  worthy  of  our  deaths  and  your  delight. 

Robert  Nichols. 


From  “Ardors  and  Endurances’’ 
Courtesy  of  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
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Gillies 

THINGS  THAT  MATTER  IN  SUMMER 


The  only  things  that  matter  in  summer  are  shaded  bowers,  the  cool  rustle  of  tall  trees,  the  music  of 
water  splashing  in  a  garden  fountain,  the  scent  of  myriad  flowers,  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees.  Perhaps 
after  that  a  book  on  a  shaded  lawn,  and  tea.  These  things  are  found  in  actuality  in  the  garden  of 
William  Asher  Parsons,  Esq.,  at  Ardsley,  New  York.  The  architects  were  Smith  &  Ross;  the 

landscape  architect,  Brinkerhoff 
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A  view  of  Delft  by 
Jan  van  der  Meer 
van  Delft 


KNOWING  and  COLLECTING  DUTCH  DELFT 

A  Survey  of  Its  Characteristics  and  History  Which  Make  It 
Valuable  to  the  Lover  of  Keramics 


GARDNER  TEALL 


Photographs  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals,  Inc.,  ami  by  courtesy  of  Tbe  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


This  pair  of  polychrome  vases  and  its  accompanying  bottle  bear  the 
mark  of  Aelbrecht  Cornells  Keizer  and  were  made  about  1642.  They 

are  rare  examples 


A  fine  example  of  18th 
Century  Delft  bowls 


other  of  the  household  gods.  Clay  feet  we  know 
them  to  have,  but  we  display  their  shrines ! 

Dutch  Delft  is  one  of  the  sorts  of  pottery 
that  is  especially  dear  to  the  gatherer  of  things 
keramic.  Its  popularity  has  brought  it  to  be 
uncommon,  but  if  it  is  true  that  twenty  years 
is,  as  statisticians  say  it  is,  the  average  time 
for  a  collection  to  rest  before  it  comes  upon  the 
market  again,  we  may  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  opportunities  for  picking  up  old  Delft  are 
not  vanishing.  We  have  only  to  lie  in  wait 
for  them,  to  be  courageous  in  competition  and 
alert  in  interest. 

No  faience  has  crept  more  winningly  into 
literature  than  this  to  which  the  quaint,  quiet 

little  city  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  The  Hague  and 
Rotterdam  has  lent  its 
name.  Here  William 
the  Silent  dwelt  and 
here  he  met  his  tragic 
death.  Here  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  church  is  the  tomb 
of  Admiral  van  Tromp. 


Completing  the  set  of  18th 
Century  Delft  bowls 


TOME  W! 
8WA 


rHEN  Horace  Walpole’s 
keramic  treasures  at 
Strawberry  Hill  came  by  in¬ 
heritance  to  Lord  Waldegrave 
they  were  sent  to  the  auction 
room.  It  took  twenty-seven 
days  of  long  sessions  for  the 
auctioneers  to  dispose  of  them,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  there  were  eager  bidders  for 
every  lot  in  his  extensive  collection.  Of  Wal¬ 
pole  it  was  said: 


Mark  of  Thomas 
Jansz,  1590 


“China’s  the  passion  of  his  soul 
A  cup,  a  plate,  a  dish,  a  bowl, 

Can  kindle  wishes  in  his  breast, 
Inflame  with  joy  or  break  his  rest.” 


One  of  a  pair  of  18th  Cen¬ 
tury  shelf  ornaments 


The  other  of  the  18 th  Cen¬ 
tury  shelf  ornaments 


And  how  many  oth¬ 
ers  there  are  of  us  who 
succumb  to  this  same 
passion!  Pottery  and 
porcelain  have,  I  think, 
more  devotees  in  the 
temples  of  antiques  and 
curios  than  almost  any 


Typical  Delft  tile  of 
18 th  Century 


Typical  Delft  tile  of 
\8th  Century 


Here,  too,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  came  to  live. 

Says  Knowles,  ‘‘With 
the  advent  of  the  Prince 
and  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  with  their  exten¬ 
sive  retinue  of  servants, 
came  increased  wealth 
on  the  top  of  Delft’s 
own  commercial  and 
industrial  prosperity. 

It  did  more;  it  brought 
the  cultivation  of  artis¬ 
tic  feeling  and  luxury, 
and  a  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  for¬ 
eign  culture  and  tastes 
—rich,  sumptuous  money  spend¬ 
ing,  arrayed  in  costly  brocades, 
moving  in  elegant  carriages; 
notables  and  magistrates  from 
neighboring  provinces  and  towns 
—all  with  a  train  of  officialdom 
pertaining  to  their  rank,  with  the 
strict  precedence  and  etiquette, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  the  times.” 

The  requirements  of  the  well- 
to-do  households  of  Delft  gave 
encouragement  to  the  potter’s  art. 

The  Dutch  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  enamelled  and  glazed 
pottery  of  Italy  and  of  Spain. 

Such  maiolica  were  undoubtedly 
inspired  experiment.  With  the 
importation  of  the  Chinese  blue- 
and- white  porcelain — probably  all 
that  came  to  Europe  at  that  early 
period  passed  first  to  Holland — 
the  distinctive  faience  we  know  as  old 
Dutch  Delft  came  into  making,  but  it 
assumed  distinctive  qualities  immediately, 
differentiating  it  from  either  the  porcelain 
of  China  or  the  white  ground  wares  of 
Italy  and  Spain. 

How  to  Know  Delft 

Someone  once  said  to  me,  “I  wish  I 
could  begin  to  collect  real  old  Delft,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  is  so  difficult  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  pieces  that  without  an  expert  to 
turn  to  constantly  I  should  find  my  cabinet 
full  of  spurious  ware.  Mr.  Antiqueman 
tells  me  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  a  piece 
of  genuine  old  Delft,  unless  one  has  had 
the  years  of  experience  he  has  had  with 


it.”  Happening  to  have 
a  slight  acquaintance 
with  this  Mr.  Antique- 
man  it  was  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  he 
chose  to  throw  such 
mystery  around  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Personally  I  think 
too  many  antiquemen 
lose  more  than  they  gain 
by  so  zealously  guard¬ 
ing  those  trade  secrets 
that  are  no  secrets  at  all. 

Once  to  know  old 
Dutch  Delft  is  never  to 
forget  it.  The  knowing 
it  is  not  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  once  it  is  explained  and  one 
has  contact  with  a  genuine  piece 
as  an  object  lesson. 

In  the  first  place,  old  Dutch 
Delft  is  a  pottery,  not  a  porcelain. 
Pottery  is  always  opaque  while 
porcelain  is  always  translucent. 
Break  a  pottery  object  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  was  formed  of  a  baked 
clay  base  glazed  or  enamelled 
over  with  a  substance  that  has 
given  it  a  coating  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  incorporate  in  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  base.  Break  a 
porcelain  object  and  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  all  the  way  through  it 
appears  of  a  translucent  sub¬ 
stance.  Old  Dutch  Delft  of  the 
earliest  sort  was  composed  of  a 
soft,  friable,  reddish  clay  base. 
Dutch  Delft  of  the  16th  and  17th 
Centuries  had  a  body  base  of  yellowish 
or  pale  brown  color. 

The  Surface  Texture 

These  bases  instead  of  being  glazed 
were  coated  with  an  enamel  like  slip.  Tin 
entered  into  the  composition  of  this  coat¬ 
ing  and  this  tin-enamel  gave  it  a  surface 
which  I  would  describe  as  densely  opaque, 
with  a  metallic  feel  but  without  the  metallic 
lustre,  for  instance,  of  the  maiolica  wares 
of  Italy  and  of  Spain.  The  surface  of  old 
Delft  is  absolutely  different  from  the  glazed 
surface  of  porcelain,  of  modern  pottery. 

The  modern  Delft  of  to-day  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  old  Dutch  Delft. 
( Continued  on  page  56) 


(Above)  Three  rare  Delft 
figurines  of  18 th  Century 
manufacture.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  seasons  and  a  cen¬ 
taur  supporting  a  shell 


(Left)  Polychrome  Delft 
plate,  early  17 th  Century 
(Below)  “The  Entry  into 
Jerusalem’’  by  Antonins 
Permis,  1758 


(Above)  Delft 
portrait  plate  of 
Prince  of  Orange. 
Made  about  1750 


(Left)  Polychrome 
Delft  plate,  dating 
from  the  early 
17 th  Century 


Typical  1 6th  Century 
tile 


Typical  \8th  Century 
tile 


This  bottle  and  its  com 
panion  piece  were  made  ii 
the  early  18th  Century 


Fluted  and  double-gourd 
shaped  polychrome  bottle, 
highly  decorated 


A  sugar  or  spice  box  in 
blue  and  white  Delft,  5 J4” 
high,  18 th  Century 


_ 
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LIVABLE  CITY  BACKYARDS 


Three  Suggestions  for  Making  Them 
Pleasant  in  the  Hot  Months 


For  those  who  are  obliged  to  stay  in  town  during  the 
hot  months  the  backyard  can  be  made  a  pleasant  out¬ 
door  living  room.  A  lattice  screen  agaitist  the  fence 
forms  the  background.  On  this  can  be  trained  vines. 
Extend  a  canvas  awning  out  on  supports  to  assure 
shade.  A  fountain  with  trickling  water  will  add  a 
cooling  air.  Then  a  cement  floor  and  some  wicker 
chairs — and  the  spot  is  comfortably  complete 


Paul  Thompson 


Paul  Thompson 

In  such  a  small  space  as  the  average  city  backyard,  plant¬ 
ing  must  be  simple.  Divide  the  ground  into  little  plots 
with  brick  walks,  leaving  the  center  for  grass.  Have  a 
border  planting  of  colorful  flowers.  A  piece  or  two  of 
garden  pottery  and  some  baytrees  will  complete  the 
scheme 


Philadelphians  have  a  pleasant  custom  of  not  fencing  off 
backyards  so  that  the  gardens  extend  for  an  entire  block. 
While  this  may  not  assure  privacy,  it  furnishes  a  more 
pleasant  outlook  and  affords  a  chance  for  real  landscap¬ 
ing.  In  this  case  a  pergola  gate  marks  the  entrance  into 
each  yard 


t, 
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NEW  and  OLD  FLOORS 

Treatments  That  Give  a  Room 
Individuality 

H.  J.  BURBANK 

WHEN  we  speak  of  the  floor  of  a  house, 
we  almost  invariably  think  of  a  wooden 
floor,  polished  or  unpolished.  We  are  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  hardwood  floors  with  rugs  that 
we  do  not  stop  to  think  of  several  other  treat¬ 
ments  which  have  proved  themselves  to  be  both 
practical  for  everyday  use  and  artistic  in  the 
home  setting. 

Restoring  an  Old  Floor 

In  the  restoration  of  an  old  farmhouse  in 
the  suburbs  of  Boston,  the  problem  of  the  kind 
of  a  flAor  to  be  used  presented  itself.  The  old 
one,  laid  over  a  century  ago,  was  rough,  knot¬ 
ted  and  so  badly  worn  that  paint  could  not 
restore  it.  This  entailed  a  new  floor  which, 
unless  it  be  of  wide  boards,  would  be  out  of 
keeping  with  the  period  in  which  the  house 
was  built. 

The  problem  was  Anally  solved  hy  laying 
a  new  floor  of  concrete  over  the  old  one.  The 
work  was  done  by  a  local  Italian  gardener  at 
very  little  expense  and  was  finished  ready  for 
use  in  less  than  a  w.eek. 

The  manner  of  treatment  was  very  simple. 
A  heavy  wire  lathing  was  first  .nailed  securely 
on  to  the  old  floor.  Over  this  was  spread  a 
coating  of  concrete  3"  thick,  such  as  was  used 
for  sidewalks.  This  dried  readily  and  was 
th<  '  treated  t<t3r  coat  of  oil,  after  which  black 
paint  was  liberally  put  on  and  later  finished 
wTith  a  cqat  of  varnish.  It  is  kept  in  good 


Nor  then  d 

Black  and  white  marble  makes  an  effective 
floor.  An  approximation  of  it  can  be  had 
with  painted  linoleum.  George  Porter 
Fernald,  architect 

condition  by  occasionally  adding  a  coat  of 
floor  varnish,  the  only  attention  that  it  really 
requires. 

It  was  really  astonishing  to  learn  what  a 
variety  of  flooring  has  been  devised.  Among 
them  was  a  most  attractive  beech  floor  which 
was  quite  consistent  with  the  woodwork  of  the 
same  material  and  proved  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  for  light  blue  rugs  and  antique  furni¬ 
ture.  It  had  the  advantage  of  being  light 
colored,  wearing  smooth  with  age,  and  possess¬ 
ing  so  many  good  qualities  that  I  learned  it 
was  quite  a  favorite  kind,  often  coming  mottled 
and  producing,  when  laid,  a  beautiful  bird’s 
eye  effect  in  the  graining.  In  addition  to  this  it 
was  inexpensive,  did  not  twist,  warp,  or  split — 
three  things  one  has  to  strive  after  in  flooring. 

Tile  and  Marble 

Going  farther  afield  I  learned  how  satis¬ 
factory  the  cork  tile  floor  was  and  how  well 
it  wore.  The  advantage  in  using  this  kind 
over  other  tile  floors  is  its  being  noiseless;  then, 
too,  it  has  a  soft,  velvety,  shaded  effect  that  is 
interesting.  The  best  place  for  it  is  on  the 
floor  of  living  room  or  bedrooms  in  a  country 
home,  where  a  simple,  direct  atmosphere  is 
desired. 

Between  the  years  1835  and  1865,  when  the 
American  Renaissance  style  of  house  was  quite 
( Continued  on  page  58) 

In  a  room  exposed  to  the  weather,  or 
one  in  close  proximity  to  the  garden, 
a  cement  floor  with  brick  or  tiles  in¬ 
troduced  may  be  used 
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MORE  COLOR  SCHEMES  for  the  AMATEUR  DECORATOR 

A  House  &  Garden  Service  That  Takes  the  Trouble  out  of 
Furnishing  and  Re-Furnishing 


MY  living  room  needs  new  curtains  and 
over  draperies  and  I  want  valances. 
And  I  am  at  a  loss  what  kind  to  get.  I  will 
describe  the  room  and  perhaps  you  can  help 
me.  The  room  is  14  by  23,  has  two  double 
doors  and  two  double  windows  and  triple  win¬ 
dow.  They  are  two  feet  from  the  floor,  from 
window  sill.  The  room  has  a  fireplace  and 
beam  ceiling,  and  a  medium  lighted  room. 
The  walls  are  gray,  plain  picture  rail,  18  inches 
from  the  ceiling,  a  wide  one,  and  woodwork  is 
all  light  oak.  I  do  not  like  oak  finished,  but 
it  is  new  and  I  must  not  change  it. 

Do  lace  figured  curtains  make  a  room  look 
small?  I  have  plain  green  over  draperies  and 
plain  velour  door  draperies,  shall  I  take  the 
velour  down  for  summer?  I  am  going  to  take 
the  large  rug  out  for  this  summer  and  I  am 
having  rag  rugs  crocheted  for  it,  about  three 
or  four,  and  they  are  black,  gray,  old  rose  hit 
and  miss.  They  are  bright,  not  as  old  fash¬ 
ioned  as  they  might  be.  My  furniture  is  all 
upholstered  in  dull  colors  of  tapestry,  and  it’s 
mahogany. 

I  like  a  change  and  sometimes  run  out  of 
ideas.  House  &  Garden  does  help  me  so 
much,  though,  but  my  colors  are  not  good.  I 
cannot  keep  them  from  mixing.  I  thank  you 
very  kindly  for  your  suggestions  and  I  am  sure 
to  make  use  of  them.  I  want  good  quality  cur¬ 
tain  materials. 

We  have  your  very  interesting  letter  and  we 
would  suggest  in  curtaining  your  living  room 
that  you  do  not  use  lace  curtains,  but  rather 
scrim  or  net. 

On  page  42  of  our  March  issue,  you  will  see 
a  variety  of  window  treatments,  which  may  be 
of  help  to  you. 

For  your  over-curtains,  we  would  suggest  a 
gay  looking  chintz,  and  on  page  33  of  the  same 
issue  mentioned  above,  we  show  a  very  decora¬ 
tive  one  with  blue  and  mauve  flow'ers  on  a  grav 
ground.  It  is  very  brilliant  in  color,  and  would 
be  very  appropriate  in  the  room  in  which  you 
describe. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  take  down  the 
velour  door  draperies  for  the  summer  and  use 
this  cretonne  instead.  The  rag  rugs  which  you 
have  purchased  would  go  very  well  with  this 
suggestion,  and  we  would  also  advise  having 
slip  covers  made  of  the  same  cretonne. 

As  to  your  dining  room,  we  would  suggest 
the  same  window  treatment,  as  to  glass  curtains, 
rather  than  lace  curtains,  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  samples,  for  your  selection,  if  you 
so  desire. 

Valances  are  still  being  used,  of  course,  but 
we  would  suggest  yours  to  be  made  of  cretonne 
rather  than  velvet. 

WE  have  just  taken  a  large  old-fashioned 
country  house  which  is  presenting  several 
problems. 

The  living  room  is  15  by  20  feet.  The 
woodwork  is  finished  in  ivory.  Since  the  base¬ 
board  around  the  room  is  deep,  16  inches,  and 
the  window  and  door  frames  very  heavy,  the 
ivory  is  quite  prominent  in  the  room.  There 
are  window  shelves,  too,  11  inches  deep  out 
from  the  windows  over  the  radiators. 

There  are  some  open  bookshelves  on  one 
side  of  an  old-fashioned  (oval  opening)  mar¬ 


House  furnishing,  like  woman's  work,  is  never 
done.  One  is  constantly  changing  rooms  about, 
buying  new  rugs,  new  curtains,  replacing  the  old 
furniture  with  new  or  re-upholstering.  In  solv¬ 
ing  these  problems  expert  advice  is  invaluable. 
You  can  have  this  expert  advice  direct  from  a 
practicing  decorator  by  writing  to  The  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  House  &  Garden,  19  West  44 th  St., 
New  York  City.  Your  personal  problems  will  be 
answered  promptly  and  in  detail  just  as  these  on 
this  page  have  been  solved. 


ble  fireplace.  There  is  a  seat  on  the  other 
side,  both  of  which  are  finished  in  the  ivory. 
The  windows  are  large,  3  feet  4  inches  by  5 
feet  1 1  inches. 

The  color  scheme  is  the  problem  here.  I 
should  like  to  use  a  casement  cloth  at  the  win¬ 
dows  and  no  shades  or  blinds,  but  I  can’t  seem 
to  find  anything  that  appeals  to  me  here.  In 
the  dining  room  I  have  used  unbleached  mus¬ 
lin  dyed  a  golden  yellow.  The  windows  there 
are  the  same  size.  The  dining  room  has  white 
woodwork,  and  blue  walls,  the  electrolier  is 
yellow,  too.  The  whole  effect  is  most  pleas- 
ing. 

In  the  living  room,  then,  I  have  the  problem 
of  curtains,  a  rug  (plain  color  preferred)  the 
upholstery  for  a  Chesterfield  and  chair,  possi¬ 
bly  two,  there  is  also  a  chance  for  a  little  added 
color  in  the  parchment  shades  for  the  candle 
side  lights.  There  are  four  in  the  room.  From 
your  store  of  color  schemes  what  would  you 
suggest  ? 

In  the  sun  room,  the  floor,  walls,  ceiling  and 
window  frames  must  be  painted.  We  thought 
of  using  a  willow  swing  on  the  order  of  the  il¬ 
lustration  shown  on  page  45  of  the  May,  1917, 
issue  of  House  &  Garden.  Then  also  a  gate 
leg  table,  painted,  with  the  painted  chairs  so 
we  could  use  the  room  for  a  breakfast  room 
when  desired.  The  other  chairs  and  desk  in 
the  room  are  willow.  The  sun  room  is  8  feet 
by  24  feet.  What  color  paint  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  being  used  for  the  walls,  ceiling  and  floor, 
also  what  color  on  the  furniture?  The  hang¬ 
ings  and  rug  are  also  a  problem  there. 

We  agree  with  you  that  there  is  nothing 
more  attractive  than  using  casement  cloth  at 
the  window  instead  of  shades,  and  with  this  it 
would  be  well  to  use  a  gay  chintz  as  a  covering 
for  your  Chesterfield  and  chairs. 

For  your  floor  covering,  we  would  suggest  a 
one-tone  carpet,  of  the  darkest  gray  tone  in  your 
wall  paper.  If  you  have  any  furniture  to  be 
painted,  we  would  suggest  your  painting  it  that 


lovely  fawn  gray  ground  in  the  paper,  which 
you  enclosed. 

For  your  parchment  shades,  they  might  be 
black  with  little  nosegays  of  gay  colored  flowers 
painted  on  them.  These  would  be  most  at¬ 
tractive  and  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  scheme. 

For  your  sun  room,  we  would  suggest  your 
painting  the  walls  and  ceiling  a  soft  gray 
green  and  the  floor  stained  a  very  dark  brown 
— that  would  leave  you  with  many  possibilities 
for  the  furniture — it  might  be  painted  black 
with  gay  flowered  chintz  cushions,  or  it  might 
be  painted  orange  with  plain  green  linen  cush¬ 
ions,  and  green  stripes  on  the  chairs  and  tables, 
or  it  might  be  painted  an  antique  cream  with 
lines  of  green  and  a  few  bright  colored  chintz 
cushions. 

Any  one  of  these  schemes  it  seems  to  us 
would  be  attractive  and  give  you  an  effect 
which  you  would  like. 

WILL  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions  and  greatly  help  one  of  your 
perplexed  readers  ? 

A.  The  living  room  in  the  apartment  I  have 
to  redecorate  has  cream  colored  panelled  walls 
which  I  want  to  change.  My  furniture  I  will 
re-cover  in  peacock  blue.  Kindly  suggest  ma¬ 
terial  to  use  on  mahogany  with  empire  rosettes 
and  decorations  in  brass.  Would  a  silk  bro¬ 
cade  be  better  than  velour  and  what  shall  I 
use  for  over-stuffed  sofa  and  two  chairs.  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  decide  these  points. 

B.  What  furniture  can  you  suggest  for  din¬ 
ing  room  with  southern  exposure,  opening  off 
above  living  room,  smart,  but  not  tremendously 
expensive  ? 

C.  What  coloring  for  a  bedroom  also  facing 
south  and  what  paper  to  put  on  walls.  I  want 
something  original  and  rather  sombre. 

D.  Halls  are  also  panelled  in  cream.  What 
shall  I  do  with  them?  Not  gray  or  putty,  as 
I  do  not  care  for  either.  I  want  something 
startling  and  not  like  what  so  many  other 
people  have. 

A.  For  your  living  room,  we  would  suggest 
that  you  paint  your  walls  robin’s  egg  blue.  On 
some  of  the  furniture,  we  would  suggest  your 
using  peacock  blue  velvet.  On  the  other  fur¬ 
niture,  we  would  suggest  your  using  a  mauve 
and  blue  brocade,  which  color  combination  we 
think  would  be  very  smart  and  unusual. 

B.  For  your  dining  room  furniture,  we 
would  suggest  your  having  a  painted  gray 
green  Directoire  set  with  touches  of  gold  to 
be  upholstered  in  a  wide  green  and  gold  stripe. 

C.  For  your  bedroom,  we  would  suggest  a 
deep  fawn  colored  wall  paper,  with  a  wide 
stripe,  which  would  be  an  interesting  back¬ 
ground  for  walnut  furniture. 

D.  For  your  halls,  since  you  would  like 
something  original,  we  would  suggest  your 
using  the  spaces  made  by  the  panels  for  some 
very  interesting  wall  paper,  which  may  be 
heavily  shellacked.  There  is  a  wall  paper 
shown  on  page  37  of  the  April  issue,  which 
would  serve  very  well  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
the  central  one  on  the  page,  known  as  the 
Cordova  Colonial  design.  This,  set  in  the 
panels  with  the  styles  painted  a  gray  green, 
would  be  effective. 
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THE 

RESIDENCE  of 
A.C.FRASER  ,Esq. 

RIDGEFIELD, 

CONN. 

GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY 

and. 

JOHN  A.  TOMPKINS, 

Associated  Architects 


The  entrance  is  on  the 
north  side  and  leads  to 
a  broad  tiled  hall  ter¬ 
minating  in  the  south 
loggia.  This  loggia,  as 
well  as  the  principal 
windows  of  the  living 
room  and  dining  room, 
commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  distant  hills 
with  a  lake  gleaming  in 
the  foreground 


. 

life:  ■ 

IwWI1'' 

An  air  of  ruggedness  is  lent  the  house  by  the  field 
stone  walls  which  also  give  a  point  of  contact  with 
the  setting.  This  in  some  parts  is  softened  by 
half  timber  work.  The  house  is  so  placed  on  the 
hillside  that  a  natural  sunken  garden  is  obtained 
at  either  end.  The  dining  room  porch  overlooks 
one  of  these  gardens  and  the  living  room  terrace 
the  other.  Each  garden  has  a  wooded  background 


Gillies 


The  house  is  placed  on  the  highest  elevation  of  a 
300-acre  estate  and  commands  an  extended  view 
toward  the  south.  The  roof  is  of  red  tiles  and  the 
exterior  walls  of  stone  found  on  the  premises. 
While  the  silhouette  of  the  roof  line  is  sufficiently 
broken  and  picturesque  for  a  hilltop  site,  there  is 
a  balance  in  the  disposition  and  proportion  of  the 
gable  ends  and  the  low  eave  lines  that  is  restful 
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Charlotte  Fairchild 


The  background  of  this  splendid  18 th  Century  room  is  gray  and  gold 
glazed  with  a  rich  brown.  A  simple  mantel  was  especially  designed  to 
receive  the  old  Dutch  painting.  Jade  flower  groups  compose  the  mantel 
decorations.  The  furniture  is  Queen  Anne  and  William  and  Mary ,  the 
chairs  being  covered  in  Petit  Point  of  the  period 


In  the  dining  room  the  walls  are  tinted  an  early  Georgian  blue-green ; 
on  this  are  placed  Queen  Anne  mirror  sconces.  The  sideboard  is  an 
original  Adam.  Above  it  hangs  a  11th  Century  portrait  by  Kueller.  Cur¬ 
tains  and  chair  coverings  are  glazed  chintz  with  orange  background,  a 
copy  of  an  old  English  design  of  columns  and  fruits 
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ROOMS  in 


the  APARTMENT  of  J. 


THEUS  MUNDS, 


Esq.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


In  the  library  there  is 
an  unusual  use  of 
original  V  enetian 
panels  from  which 
decorations  are  taken 
for  the  embellishment 
of  the  bookcase.  The 
■window  is  trellised, 
parts  of  wrought  iron 
gates  being  used  in 
the  scheme.  A  lead 
garden  figure  stands 
in  the  middle  of  this 
wild  bower.  The  dec¬ 
orations  were  by  Emil 
Feffercorn 


Most  of  the  furniture 
in  the  library  is  Ital¬ 
ian,  including  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Venetian  tray 
table  under  the  win¬ 
dow.  Venetian  porce¬ 
lain  appliques  of  the 
ISth  Century  are  used 
for  wall  lights.  Two 
old  wrought  iron  can¬ 
dlesticks  of  imposing 
size  add  a  touch  of 
interest.  A  beautiful 
walnut  Queen  Anne 
secretary  looks  quite 
at  home  in  this  Ital¬ 
ian  setting 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  of  LAVENDER,  ORANGE  and  GRAY 

Wherein  the  Heat-Suggesting  Yellows  are  Eliminated  and  Their  Places  Filled  by  Cooler  Colors 

That  Tempt  One  to  Forget  the  Oppressiveness  of  Summer 

ELIZABETH  LEONARD  STRANG 


IN  working  out  color  effects  for 
herbaceous  planting,  yellow  calls 
for  special  treatment  because  of  its 
various  tones.  The  task,  however,  is 
one  of  elimination  rather  than  assem¬ 
blage.  For  instance,  we  confine  bright 
yellows  to  early  spring  and  late  fall; 
in  large  quantities  in  the  former  sea¬ 
sons,  and  as  mere  splashes  and  accents 
in  the  latter.  Suggestive  of  intense 
heat  and  therefore  wearying  to  the  eye, 
they  are  entirely  impossible  in  mid¬ 
summer. 

One  color  scheme  for  yellow  which 
was  described  in  House  &  Garden 
for  October,  1917,  comprises  tints 
of  palest  cream  color  and  sulphur, 
strengthened  and  accented  by  maroon; 
a  combination  effectively  illustrated 
in  the  blooms  of  certain  gladioli. 

This  triumvirate  suggests  a  square  or 
rectangular  garden,  designed  to  set 
off  to  best  advantage  the  large,  well- 
balanced  masses  of  color. 

A  more  graphic  design  and  one  that 
suggests  long  vistas  with  unexpected 
flashes  of  brilliant  color  is  secured  by 
such  an  orange-red  as  seen  in  the 
Oriental  poppy,  the  royal  purple  of 
iris,  and  relieved  by  nebulous  clouds 
of  pale  blue  and  gray  forget-me-nots, 
sea  lavender  and  gypsophila. 

Such  a  garden  is  shown  in  the  plan. 

From  the  simple  grass  terrace  in  front 
of  the  long  French  windows  of  the 
living  room,  we  descend  by  a  flight 
of  broad  fieldstone  steps  to  the  turf 
panel,  thence  by  another  series  of  similar  steps 
to  the  rectangular  garden  below.  The  latter 
has  narrow  walks  of  irregular  gray  stone  edged 
with  creeping  plants,  and  ornamented  by  a 
simple  stone  seat  and  sundial. 

The  entire  design  is  enclosed  by  a  high 
clipped  hedge  of  Hippophse  or  sea  buckthorn, 
an  excellent  hedge  plant.  Its  leaves  are  a 
silver  gray,  its  orange-colored  fruit  a  fine  con¬ 
tribution  to  autumn.  On  the  whole  it  is  a 
very  desirable  background  for  such  a  color 
scheme. 

The  ends  of  the  long  border  are  shut  off 
by  loose  though  graceful  masses  of  rosemary¬ 
leaved  willow,  the  silver  gray  of  whose  long, 
narrow  leaves  blends  becomingly  with  the 
hedge.  Behind  the  latter  are  some  tall  royal 
willows  and  bushes  of  lavender  lilac,  which 
make  a  frame  for  the  weathered  stone  seat, 
and  a  delightful  termination  to  the  vista  as 
viewed  from  the  terrace. 

The  Seasonal  Effects 

Season  by  season  the  effects  are  as  follows: 
In  early  spring  the  grass  terrace  is  bright 
with  hundreds  of  deep  purple  and  saffron 
crocus,  lightened  by  scattered  blue-lavender 
hyacinths.  Simultaneously  the  stately  crown 
imperial — of  deepest  orange  color — with  hya¬ 
cinths  of  deep  purple  and  light  blue,  make  a 
climax  around  the  sundial  at  the  far  end  of 
the  garden. 

Somewhat  later  the  long  walk  is  gay  with 
scattered  groups  of  orange-colored  early  tulips, 


The  lavender  blue  of  Iris  pallida  combines 

splendidly  with  the  pastel  shade  of  the  wistaria 
blossoms  and  the  orange  of  trollius 

which  rise  above  beds  of  gray  and  white 
arabis,  blue  forget-me-nots  and  lavender  creep¬ 
ing  phlox.  Those  varieties  nearest  to  a  pure 
orange  are  selected,  which,  though  varying 
individually,  make  a  harmonious  effect  in 
mass  form. 

In  general  the  long  border  has  more  of  the 
lighter  colors;  pale  blue,  lavender,  gray  and 
orange,  reserving  the  deep  contrasting  purple 
and  violet  tones  for  a  climax  in  the  garden, 
where  much  more  gray  is  used  as  a  foil. 

After  the  early  tulips,  the  long  walk  is  fea¬ 
tured  by  silky  Iceland  poppies  of  an  intense 
orange  color,  their  slender  stems  nodding  above 
the  border  plants  which  now  show  additional 
bloom  from  the  lavender-blue  wild  phlox  and 
the  Greek  valerian. 

In  the  background  are  Oriental  poppies  of 
a  deep  orange  scarlet,  and  the  stately  lavender- 
blue  flowers  and  pale  gray  leaves  of  the  Iris 
pallida.  The  early  tulips  along  the  edge  are 
now  being  replaced  in  the  picture  by  groups 
of  late  lavender  tulips  with  a  very  few  of 
orange-scarlet,  old  rose,  dull  yellow  and  buff. 

The  climax  of  gorgeous  coloring  is  attained 
by  the  flame  azaleas  which  frame  the  seat, 
accented  by  pots  of  standard  purple  wistarias 
at  the  ends.  Other  azaleas  flank  the  entrances, 
while  the  center  of  the  garden  shows  the  violet 
and  purple  tones  of  German  iris  contrasted 
with  orange  wallflowers.  More  late  tulips, 


with  orange-colored  ones  predominat¬ 
ing,  outline  the  walks  in  scattered 
groups.  In  the  border  next  the  hedge 
are  flaming  torches  of  Oriental  poppy 
and  pale  Iris  pallida. 

The  gray-leaved  plants  which  edge 
the  walks  are  the  aromatic  Artemisia, 
or  Old  Woman,  for  dense  tufts  of 
foliage  on  the  corners;  low-growing 
stellaria  with  starry  white  flowers; 
cerastium,  a  carpet  of  brilliant  white 
coming  after  the  late  tulips  are  gone; 
Veronica  incana,  whose  flowers  of  dull 
violet  look  well  beneath  the  Oriental 
poppy,  and  many  others,  all  with  gray 
leaves  and  purple  or  white  flowers. 

Summer  Colors 

In  late  June  long  lines  of  vivid 
orange-red  lilies  enliven  the  border 
and  are  repeated  in  the  garden,  where 
their  color  is  supplemented  by  great 
masses  of  orange  butterfly  weed.  The 
latter  linger  well  into  July,  and  are 
accompanied  by  the  effective  lavender 
and  deep  purple  blossoms  of  Japanese 
iris. 

This  brings  us  to  the  season  of 
phloxes,  which  lasts  from  early  July 
until  September.  The  garden  at  the 
end  is  rendered  intensely  vivid  by  the 
deep  metallic  purple  of  the  Blue  Hill, 
with  Crepuscule,  a  phlox  of  pale  gray¬ 
ish  lavender  having  a  deep  purple 
eve,  and  Eugene  Danzanvillier,  lilac 
shading  to  white  at  the  edges.  These 
are  accented  by  steely  blue  spikes  of 
sea  holly  and  the  gray  heads  of  globe  thistle. 
The  oval  is  outlined  by  purple  spikes  of  the 
gladiolus  Baron  Hulot,  planted  in  May  for 
bloom  at  this  time,  and  by  groups  of  tall 
orange-colored  tiger  lilies  which  spring  up  in 
the  place  of  the  crown  imperials.  Around  the 
edge  are  more  tiger  lilies,  and  the  tall  gray 
foliage  of  the  Salvia  azurea,  with  its  small 
flowers  of  pale  blue.  Here  and  there  through¬ 
out  the  garden  cloudy  masses  of  sea  lavender 
offer  an  appropriate  contrast  of  form  and 
texture. 

In  the  border  at  this  time  are  many  soft 
masses  of  gypsophila,  behind  which  nod  ranks 
of  tiger  lilies,  with  lavender  phlox  for  flat 
tones,  and  sea  holly  for  accent. 

In  early  September  the  border  displays  its 
most  striking  effect  of  the  year:  tall  tropical 
looking  spikes  of  orange  tritomas  backed  by 
the  tall  New  England  aster  of  royal  purple. 
Large  groups  of  these  accent  the  ends,  stand¬ 
ing  out  against  the  silvery  willows,  while  along 
the  sides  small-flowered  asters  of  grayish  lav¬ 
ender  droop  with  a  misty  effect. 

Near  the  rosemary  willow  are  two  other 
shrubs  of  special  interest  for  fall;  the  tasselled 
buddleias,  deep  purple-lilac  with  a  hint  of 
orange  in  the  centre,  set  off  by  long  gray- 
green  leaves;  and  the  chaste-tree  (Vitex  agnus- 
castus)  with  spikes  of  pale  lilac  flowers  lasting 
from  July  until  September,  and  star-shaped 
aromatic  leaves  of  gray.  At  the  feet  of  these 
shrubs  are  the  lavender  blossoms  of  the  autumn 
crocus,  springing  from  the  bare  earth. 
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PLANTING  LIST 


SPRING 

End  of  March  to  Early  June 
Orange 

1.  Crocus,  Large  Yellow:  saffron  color,  almost  orange;  the  earliest  conspicuous 

yellow  flower. 

2.  Fritillaria  Imperialist  crown  imperial:  deep  orange,  tall.  Early  April. 

3.  Narcissus,  Will  Scarlett:  creamy  white  perianth,  conspicuous  frilled  cup  of 

orange-scarlet.  Expensive.  April. 

4.  Early  Tulips — April  and  early  May: 

•Hector:  dull  orange-red,  narrow  edge  of  light  yellow,  lemon  perfume. 
Duchesse  de  Parme:  deep  orange-scarlet,  irregular  border  deep  orange-yellow. 
Couronne  d’Or:  deep  yellow,  flushed  orange-red,  double. 

5.  Chieranthus  Allioni,  deep  orange  wallflower:  very  brilliant.  May. 

6.  May-flowering  tulips — last  of  May. 

Caledonia :  orange-scarlet,  yellow  base  marked  greenish  black. 

•Orange  King:  glistening  deep  orange,  shaded  rose,  sweet-scented. 

Gesneriana  aurantica:  brilliant  orange-scarlet  with  greenish  yellow  base,  long 
narrow  flower,  drooping. 

•Emerald  Gem :  soft  orange,  flush  old  rose,  inside  deeper  orange. 

*Use  the  most  of  these,  few  of  the  others. 

7.  Papaver  nudicaule,  Iceland  poppy:  deep  orange  only.  End  of  May. 

8.  Azalea  calendulacea,  great  flame  azalea:  most  brilliant  orange-red  flowering 

shrub  known. 

8a.  Azalea  pontica  var.  Wilhelm  III:  deep  orange,  smaller  plant  than  above. 

Deep  Purple,  Lavender,  and  Pale  Blue 

9.  Crocus,  Harbinger  of  Spring:  shining  dark  purple,  extra  large,  two  weeks  earlier 

than  any  other  crocus. 

10.  Hyacinths — early  April. 

Perle  Brilliante:  light  blue,  tinged  lavender. 

11.  Hyacinths.' 

King  of  the  Blues:  bright  dark  blue. 

12.  Phlox  subulata  var.  lilaciana,  creeping  phlox:  flowers  clear  lilac.  May. 

13.  Phlox  divaricata,  wild  Sweet  William:  clear  lavender-blue.  End  of  May. 

14.  Myosotis  alpestris  Victoria:  early  blue  forget-me-not. 

15.  Polemonium  reptans,  Greek  valerian:  6"  high,  lavender-blue.  May. 

16.  Iris  Germanica  var.  Kharput,  German  iris:  violet-purple,  an  early  kind. 

17.  Iris  Gertyianica  var.  Johan  Dewitt,  German  iris:  falls  deep  violet,  standards 

lavender. 

18.  Iris  pallida  var.  Dalmatica,  German  iris:  clear  deep  lavender,  very  large,  tall 

flower. 

19.  Darwin  Tulips — last  of  May. 

Erguste:  pale  dull  violet,  flushed  silvery  white. 

Dream:  pale  heliotrope  with  darker  stripe,  inside  deep  violet. 

Reverend  Ewbank:  soft  lavender-violet,  silver-gray  flush. 

20.  Wistaria  Chinensis,  Chinese  wistaria:  purple,  trained  to  standard  form  in  pots. 

Blooms  with  the  flame  azalea. 

21.  Syringa  vulgaris  var.  President  Carnot,  hybrid  lilac:  lavender  with  white  center. 
Syringa  vulgaris  var.  President  Grevy:  lilac  blue. 

Gray  Foliage  and  Lavender  or  White  Flowers 

22.  Arabis  alpina,  rock  cress:  gray  leaves,  low  white  flowers  in  May. 

2  3.  Salix  regalis,  royal  willow:  medium  size  tree,  rich  silvery  foliage. 

23a.  Salix  rosmarinifolia,  rosemary-leaved  willow:  shrub,  narrow  silvery  leaves. 

2  4.  Stellaria  holostea,  starwort :  white  flowers,  small  gray  leaves,  6-18"  high.  May. 
2  5.  C'crastium  tomentosum,  snow-in-summer:  silvery  foliage,  white  flowers,  6"  high. 
May  and  June,  coming  after  tulips  are  gone. 


SUMMER 

Last  of  June  through  August 
Orange 

2  6.  Papaver  orientate  var.  Prince  of  Orange,  oriental  poppy:  brilliant  orange  yellow 
shade  with  maroon  blotch  at  base  of  petals. 

2  7.  Lilium  elegans:  a  deep  orange-red  lily  of  medium  height,  flowers  erect,  coming 
in  June. 

Lilium  tenuifolium,  Siberian  coral  lily :  later  than  the  above.  Flowers  drooping 
with  recurved  petals. 

2  8.  A8clepias  tuberosa,  orange  butterfly  weed:  medium  height,  brilliant  orange 
flowers.  July  and  early  August. 

2  9.  Lilium  tigrinum  var.  splendens:  an  improved  variety  of  the  old  tiger  lily.  Tall, 

mid- July  to  September. 

30.  Tritoma  Pfitzerii,  flame  flower:  rich  orange-scarlet,  the  best  variety.  August. 

lasting  into  September. 

Deep  Purple,  Lavender,  -and  Pale  Blue 

31.  Iris  Kaempferi,  Japanese  iris:  lavender  and  deepest  purple  varieties  only.  Early 

July  to  August. 

32.  Gladiolus,  Baron  Hulot:  violet-blue. 

33.  Phlox  paniculata  var.  Crepuscule:  white,  suffused  lavender,  purple  eye. 

3  4.  Phlox  paniculata  var.  Eugene  Danzenvillier :  lilac  shading  white  at  the  edges. 
35.  Phlox  paniculata  var.  The  Blue  Hill:  deep  metallic  royal  purple.  All  phloxes 

last  well,  from  July  to  early  September. 

3  6.  Eryngium  ametliystinum,  sea  holly:  flowers  amethyst  in  prickly  heads,  foliage 
steely  blue.  A  striking  accent. 

3  7.  Echinops  retro,  globe  thistle:  flowers  more  globular  than  above,  foliage  prickly, 

silvery  white.  Combine  well  with  the  lavender  and  purple  phlox  and  tiger 
lilies. 

Gray  Foliage  and  Lavender,  Blue,  or  White  Flowers 

38.  Veronica  incana,  hoary  speedwell:  white  woolly  plant,  15"  high,  dull  violet 

flowers.  June  and  July. 

39.  Artemisia  stelleriana,  old  woman:  shrubby  plant  with  finely  divided  aromatic 

gray  foliage  and  inconspicuous  flowers. 

40.  Staehys  lanata,  woolly  groundwort:  silvery-white  foliage,  soft  and  woolly,  light 

purple  flowers,  12-18"  high.  June  and  July. 

41.  Gypsophila  paniculata,  baby's  breath:  dense  clouds  of  minute  white  flowers  in 

July  and  August. 

42.  Salvia  azurea  var.  grandiflora,  Rocky  Mountain  sage:  silvery  gray  foliage  and 

flowers  of  azure  blue  in  August. 

43.  Vitex  agnu8-ca8tus,  monk's  pepper  tree:  shrub  with  grayish,  star-shaped  foliage 

and  pale  lilac  heads  of  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

4  4.  Statice  latifolia,  sea  lavender:  fine  panicles  of  minute  lavender  blue  flowers  2' 

high,  giving  a  soft  cloudy  effect.  August  and  September. 


AUTUMN 

September  until  Frost 
Orange 

45.  Ilippophae  rhamnoides,  sea  buckthorn:  yellowish  flowers  in  May,  foliage  gray 

green,  orange  berries  conspicuous  in  the  fall. 

46.  Hardy  chrysanthemum,  var.  Polly:  September  flowering,  deep  orange  yellow. 

Purple  and  Lavender 

4  7.  Hardy  aster  var.  Norae  Angliae.  New  England  aster:  tall  royal  purple. 

Hardy  aster  var.  grandiflorus :  deep  purple,  tall,  later  than  the  above. 

4  8.  Buddleia  variabilis  var.  magnifica.  summer  lilac:  long  tassels  of  deep  purple- 
lilac  flowers  midsummer  to  frost.  Long  gray-green  leaves.  Herbaceous  shrub. 

49.  Colchicum  autumnale,  autumn  crocus:  lavender  flowers  with  no  leaves  at  the 

time  of  blooming. 

Gray 

50.  Aster  cordifolius  var.  elegans:  soft  lavender  flowers  in  sprays. 

Aster  cordifolius  var.  Ideal:  pale  lavender  flowers  in  masses.  Give  a  soft 
cloudy  effect  to  set  off  the  tritomas  and  purple  asters. 


From  the  grass  terrace  in  front  of  the  French  win¬ 
dows,  the  descent  is  by  broad  field-stone  steps  to  the 
turf  panel,  and  thence  by  another  series  of  similar 
steps  to  the  rectangular  garden  below 
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PERMANENT 

GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


These  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  through  the 
Shopping  Service, 
House  &  Garden,  19 
West  44  th  Street, 
New  York  City 


A  pergola  and  sum¬ 
mer  house  at  one 
end  of  the  garden 
serve  the  double 
purpose  of  creating 
a  quiet  nook  as  well 
as  screening  one’s 
grounds  from  the 
passerby.  Price  on 
application 
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a  suggestion  for  a  seashore  or  lakeside  garden 
comes  this  little  shelter.  Price  on  application 


One  of  the 
n  e  w,  roomy 
garden  seats 
has  tiny  bird 
houses  at 
each  side.  It 
is  solidly  con¬ 
structed  of 
cypress.  8' 
high,  S'  wide, 


An  arched 
lattice  of  cy¬ 
press,  enam¬ 
eled  white, 
makes  a  de¬ 
lightful  re¬ 
treat,  espe¬ 
cially  when 
covered  with 
vines  or 
ram  bl  in  g 
roses.  8' 
high,  4'  wide. 

$90 
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A  pergola 
shelter  by  a 
tennis  court 
makes  a  con¬ 
venient  and 
pleasant 
background 
for  the  gar¬ 
den.  This 
style  can  be 
made  to  fit 
any  spot. 
Prices  on  ap¬ 
plication 


Danvers  Half  Long  carrots 
are  good  in  deep  soils.  When 
summer  planted,  they  mature 
in  ninety  days 


Late  tomatoes  when  picked 
partly  green  may  be  kept  for 
several  weeks.  Pack  them  in 
boxes  with  dry  sand 


Celery  ready  for  trenching.  At 
the  left,  in  the  background,  are 
plants  enclosed  in  artificial 
blanchers 


THE  WAR  GARDEN  for 
NEXT  WINTER 

G.  T.  HUNTINGTON 


Good  potatoes  do  not  just 
happen.  Soil  and  cultural  con¬ 
ditions  affect  them  more  than 
many  amateurs  realize 


PRECISELY  as  our  Government  is  looking 
ahead  and  preparing  for  a  continuance  of 
the  war  drive  well  beyond  the  immediate 
future,  so  should  the  war  gardener  plan  for 
his  vegetable  plot  to  yield  its  quota  of  food 
for  the  table  not  only  during  the  summer 
months,  but  through  next  winter  as  well.  The 
war  garden  for  next  winter  is  not  a  luxury — 
it  is  a  necessity,  a  contribution  to  the  food 
supply  which  none  wnose  planting  space  per¬ 
mits  should  overlook. 

The  preserving  of  home  garden  crops  for 
use  during  the  non-productive  months  is 
treated  on  other  pages  of  this  issue  of  House 
&  Garden.  That  phase  of  the  looking  ahead 
problem  has  to  do  with  the  perishable  things 
which  must  be  cooked  and  then  put  up  in 
glass  or  tin  in  order  to  keep — tomatoes,  string 
beans,  corn  and  many  others.  But  there  are 
also  the  non-perishable  vegetables  which  can 
be  planted  now  and  need  only  storage  in  a 
suitable  place  to  make  them  retain  their  edible 
qualities  for  months.  It  is  with  these  that 
the  present  article  deals.  They  should  have  a 
place  in  every  real  war  garden,  for  their  all- 
around  worth  is  beyond  question. 

First  to  consider  among  these  vegetables  are 
the  so-called  root  crops — the  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips  and  salsify.  Then  there  are 
the  above-ground  things  like  celery,  Brussels 
sprouts,  cauliflower,  cabbages,  pumpkins  and 
squash.  All  of  these  might  be  termed  home 
garden  crops,  in  the  sense  that  they  may  be 
grown  with  a  fair  certainty  of  success  if  the 
soil  conditions  are  at  all  suitable. 

Varieties  and  Qualities 

It  is  not  all  of  gardening  to  plant,  any  more 
than  it  is  all  of  fishing  to  fish.  The  choice 
of  varieties,  the  time  of  sowing,  the  stage  at 
which  the  crop  is  harvested,  all  bear  directly 
upon  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Aside 
from  the  ever-present  considerations  of  soil 
conditions,  cultivation  and  weed  and  insect 
warfare,  these  three  points  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  to  the  final  results.  They  are  closely 


allied,  and  a  short  discussion  of  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  the  scheme  in  general  will 
be  well  worth  while. 

Early  rather  than  standard  or  main-crop 
varieties  may  be  chosen  in  many  cases,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  their  quicker  maturing 
makes  it  possible  to  use  the  ground  for  suc¬ 
cession  plantings  and  so  get  more  out  of  it. 
Where  certain  sorts  are  especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  late  plantings,  this  rule  should,  of 
course,  be  modified.  In  a  later  section  of  this 
article  definite  suggestions  for  varieties  are 
made  under  the  different  vegetable  classes. 

As  to  the  time  of  sowing,  keep  in  mind 
the  cardinal  principle  that  winter  vegetables 
should  be  no  more  than  well  matured  when 
they  are  stored  away.  There  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  maturity  and  full  develop¬ 
ment,  in  both  table  and  keeping  qualities.  It 
is  senseless  to  plant  so  early  that  your  root 
crops  reach  full  size  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
they  can  be  stored,  for  when  they  come  on  the 
Christmas  dinner  table  they  will  be  tough  and 
woody.  In  summer  planting  it  is  usually  pos¬ 
sible  to  calculate  very  closely  the  number  of 
days  a  crop  will  occupy  the  ground,  and  this 
sort  of  planning  should  not  be  omitted.  The 
planting  dates  which  follow  are  based  on 
average  conditions  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York.  For  every  hundred  miles  north  or 
south,  about  a  week  earlier  or  later,  respec¬ 
tively,  should  be  allowed. 

Beets:  Crimson  Globe  and  Detroit  Dark 
Red  are  good  sorts  for  winter  keeping.  Plant 
the  seed  late  in  June,  \l/2"  deep  in  light  soil. 
One  ounce  of  seed  will  be  sufficient  for  50' 
of  row.  They  mature  in  about  90  days.  Early 
varieties,  to  mature  at  the  same  time,  may  be 
planted  later. 

Carrots:  Chantenay  for  shallow  soils,  Dan¬ 
vers  Half  Long  where  the  soil  is  rich  and 
deep.  Sow  late  in  June  or  early  in  July,  as 
they  mature  in  approximately  three  months. 
Half  an  ounce  of  seed  to  50'  of  row.  With 
both  carrots  and  beets,  proper  thinning  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  roots  may  have 


sufficient  room  to  attain  good  size  and  form. 

Parsnips:  Improved  Hollow  Crown.  Plant 
early  in  June,  in  a  deep,  loose  soil,  using  *4 
oz.  of  seed  to  every  50'. 

Salsify:  Sandwich  Island  is  a  good  sort. 
It  should  be  planted  not  later  than  the  first 
week  in  June.  One  ounce  of  seed  will  sow 
50'  of.  row. 

Turnips:  White  Egg,  White  Model,  White 
Globe.  Sow  late  in  July.  For  50'  of  row, 
oz.  of  seed  will  be  enough.  Succession  plant¬ 
ings  may  be  made  through  August,  in  normal 
seasons. 

Above-ground  Crops 

Brussels  Sprouts:  Danish  Prize,  Dalkeith. 
Sow  early  in  June,  in  seed  beds.  When  the 
plants  are  about  five  weeks  old,  transplant 
them  to  rows,  35  to  every  50'.  If  the  soil  is 
dry,  use  water  in  the  bottoms  of  the  holes, 
and  firm  the  soil  well  after  the  plants  are 
set.  Shade  for  a  few  days  with  old  berry 
baskets  or  regular  protectors,  if  the  sun  is 
very  hot.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  pinch  out  the 
tops  of  the  stalks  when  the  “buttons”  are 
formed. 

Cabbage:  Danish  Ball  Head  is  a  good  sort 
for  storing.  Sow  in  seed  bed  early  in  June, 
and  transplant  like  Brussels  Sprouts.  About 
30  plants  to  50'  will  be  enough. 

Cauliflower :  Nonpareil,  Autumn  Giant. 

Sow  in  seed  bed  not  later  than  June  1st. 
Transplant,  35  plants  to  50'.  The  soil  in  the 
rows  should  be  well  enriched.  Use  plenty  of 
water  when  the  plants  begin  to  head  up. 

Celery:  Winter  King.  It  is  best  to  buy 
plants  started  in  the  spring,  for  the  winter 
crop.  These  may  be  set  out  during  June,  100 
plants  to  50'.  The  soil  should  be  well  en¬ 
riched.  About  the  middle  of  August  begin  to 
earth  them  up  to  blanch.  Draw  the  earth  up 
against  the  plants  with  a  hoe,  while  holding 
the  stems  together  to  prevent  any  of  the  soil 
getting  into  the  hearts.  Continue  this  earth¬ 
ing  at  intervals  until  by  fall  all  but  the  top 
( Continued  on  page  60) 
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Cohol  esome,  direct  treat¬ 
ment  to  accord  roifh.  Dutch, 
(blorriel  -Architecture 

An  old  Ship's  lantern, 
for  liny6rmal 


Successfully  Used-,  zpitL 
a  remodeled  ‘Farmhouse 
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Simple  brotize 
post  in  <fbtnpeie«. 
6reen  for  the  [ess 
pretentfou-s  approach 


Classic  LJeli-Head 
'beautifully  interpreted  • 
and  copied  to  adorn 
the  modern  garden 
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A.  graceful  copy 
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The  fireplace  grouping  in 
the  living  room  is  created 
by  furniture,  s  o  m  e  of 
which  is  in  needlework  of 
dull  rose,  blue,  beige  and 
black.  The  large  chair  is 
upholstered  in  blue  broca- 
telle  to  match  the  curtains. 
Set  in  a  panel  over  the 
mantel  is  an  antique  flower 
picture  flanked  by  marble 
statuettes  of  the  seasons. 
The  lamp  shades  have  a 
black  ground  with  Grecian 
figures  in  gray  and  old 
ivory.  The  secretaire 
against  the  farther  wall  is 
old  lacquer.  The  walls  are 
cream  colored  and  paneled 
with  molding 


Distinction  and  comfort 
are  found  in  the  living 
room.  The  first  is  created 
by  the  selection  of  fine  fur¬ 
niture  pieces,  the  second  by 
their  grouping  and  ar¬ 
rangement.  In  this  side  of 
the  room  one  sees  a  dou¬ 
ble  use  of  consoles;  one,  a 
bombS  commode  with  an 
old  mirror  over  it,  the 
other  a  gilt  console  with  a 
Chinese  painting  above. 
The  window  curtains  are 
a  beautiful  old  French 
blue;  cornice  boards  arc  iti 
ivory  and  gold.  Lace  has 
been  used  for  glass  cur¬ 
tains  on  the  doors 


ROOMS  IN  THE 
APARTMENT  of 
JOSEPH  MEDILL 
PATTERSON,  Esq. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MISS  GHEEN,  Decorator 


In  the  drawing  room,  a  glimpse  of  which 
is  shown  to  the  right,  there  is  an  old  com¬ 
mode  surmounted  by  a  mirror  bearing  a 
painting  in  its  upper  panel.  On  either 
side  the  window  is  a  console  in  dull  gold 
with  a  mirror  in  lacquer  and  dull  gold 
above 
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THE  MUSIC  ROOM 
of  ALMA  GLUCK 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY,  Architect 


Gillies 


We  should  have  said  it  was  the 
music  room  of  M.  and  Mme. 
Efram  Zimbalist,  for  it  houses 
the  rare  combination  of  Alma 
Gluck,  the  singer,  and  Efram 
Zimbalist,  the  violinist.  A  large 
room,  finished  in  simple  Italian 
style 


At  one  end  of  the  room  are 
leaded  windows  which  give 
abundant  light  for  the  two 
pianos.  These  windows  corre¬ 
spond  with  a  pair  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end,  as  shown  in  the  view 
above.  The  curtains  are  heavy, 
dark  blue  velour 


A  large  stone  fireplace  is  on  one 
side  of  the  studio.  Comfortable 
couches  upholstered  in  blue 
velour  flank  it.  The  floor  is 
dark  and  waxed,  furnishing  a 
good  ground  for  the  richly  col¬ 
ored  oriental  rugs 


:■  i&k 
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Wliitman 


dmirably  adapted  to  garden  boundaries,  whether  marking  the  individual  paths  and  beds, 
hole  area.  Here  arborvitee  is  used  for  the  outer  hedge  and  barberry  for  the  walk  borders 


SHEARED  TREES  and  HEDGES  for  the  FORMAL  GROUNDS 


A  Centuries  Old  Practice  IV hose  Examples  Range  from  the  Severely  Plain  Clipped  Botdt) 

to  the  Figures  of  Birds  and  Beasts  and  Ships 


ROBERT  S.  LEMMON 


SOMEWHERE  about 
eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  Pliny  the  Younger 
owned  a  villa  in  Tuscany  of 
which  he  was  conceivedly 
proud.  Even  in  those  long 
gone  days  men  wrote  of 
homes  and  gardens,  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  we  should 
find  among  the  letters  which 
the  author  of  the  Epistultz 
wrote  to  his  friends  an  in¬ 
teresting  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  landscaping. 
The  letter  was  to  Apollinaris, 
and  describes  the  gardens 
connected  with  this  Tuscan 
country  place: 

“In  front  of  the  Portico,” 
wrote  Pliny,  “is  a  sort  of 
Terrace,  embellished  with 
various  figures,  and  bounded 
by  a  Box  Hedge,  from  which 
you  descend  by  an  easy  slope, 
adorned  with  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  divers  animals  in 
Box,  cut  into  numberless  dif¬ 
ferent  figures,  together  with  a 
plantation  of  shrubs  prevent- 


Hewitt 


Privet  is  one  of  the  favorite  shrubs  for  shearing  in  this  country.  With 
care  and  time  it  can  be  clipped  to  a  variety  of  forms,  of  which  two  of  the 
simpler  are  shown  here 


ed  by  the  shears  from  run¬ 
ning  up  too  high;  the  whole 
is  fenced  by  a  wall,  covered 
with  Box  rising  in  different 
ranges  to  the  top.  .  .  . 
Having  passed  through  these 
winding  alleys,  you  enter  a 
straight  walk,  which  breaks 
out  into  a  variety  of  others 
divided  off  by  Box  Hedges. 
In  one  place  you  have  a  little 
meadow;  in  another  the  Box 
is  cut  into  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  forms;  sometimes  into 
letters  expressing  the  name 
of  the  master;  sometimes  that 
of  the  artificer;  whilst  here 
and  there  little  Obelisks  rise 
intermixed  alternately  with 
Fruit  Trees.  ...” 

So  there  you  have  it — an 
eighteen  -  hundred  -  year  -  old 
precedent  for  sheared  trees 
and  hedges.  Topiary  work 
they  call  it  now,  but  though 
the  name  has  changed,  it  still 
retains  its  oddness,  its  for¬ 
mality  and  its  wellnigh  limit- 
( Continued  on  page  52) 
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LET  THE  CHILDREN  HELP 


By  Taking  Over  a  Sector  of  the  Garden  Trenches  and  Doing  Their  Share  in  the  Production 

and  Distribution  of  the  Food  Crop 


FLORENCE  SPRING 


Ai  the  present  time,  when  calls  upon  both 
.  time  and  purse  are  constant  and  impera¬ 
tive,  and  the  necessity  of  each  and  every  one 
doing  his  full  part  toward  the  great  end  so 
ardently  sought  by  us  all  is  so  seriously  borne 
in  upon  us,  it  is  wholly  natural  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  well  as  the  grown-ups  should  feel  the 
tremendous  stimulation  and  want  to  help  in 
every  way  they  can.  ‘'Can’t  I  help?”  or 
“What  can  I  do?”  is  the  frequent  question  of 
these  little  men  and  women  who  should  be 
encouraged,  surely,  to  feel  that  their  efforts 
are  of  consequence  and  importance. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to 
decide  in  what  channels  this  praiseworthy 
enthusiasm  and  energy  may  run  to  the  best 
advantage.  One  father  and  mother  of  my 
acquaintance  have  helped  to  solve  their  par¬ 
ticular  problem  by  arousing  an  interest  in 
commercial  gardening — if  one  may  use  so 
dignified  a  term  for  so  modest  an  enterprise, 
certainly  well  in  accord  with  the  demands  of 
the  present  time.  In  this  particular  instance 
the  process  was  simple;  but  it  may  easily 
prove  more  widely  suggestive,  as  a  fairly  large 
and  well  stocked  vegetable  garden  is,  with  the 
present  imperative  obligation  of  adding  to  the 
food  supply,  an  inference  not  only  on  the 
farm  but  also  on  the  small  place. 

All  garden  making  tends  to  liberality,  both 
in  planning  and  planting.  Nature  herself  is 
lavish,  scattering  her  seeds  by  millions  and 
protecting  her  plants  and  shrubs  that  they  may 
reappear  year  after  year.  Having  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  little  enterprise  in  mind,  plant  still  more 
freely,  that  there  may  be  enough  not  only  for 
that  giving  and  exchanging  which  are  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  gardener,  but  also  for  the  business 
ahead.  If  the  children  are  old  enough,  give 
them  a  corner  of  the  garden  for  their  own  in 
which  they  may  raise  their  own  vegetables  and 
assume  all  care  of  them  with  what  help  or 
advice  may  seem  advisable.  In  this  plot  they 
may  grow  their  crops,  planning  those  most 
marketable  and  attractive.  If  the  town  hap¬ 
pily  includes  a  School  Garden  Association,  this 
home  garden  may  be  under  its  general  rules 
and  suggestions,  with  the  wise  help  and  train¬ 
ing  that  this  most  valuable  organization  af¬ 
fords.  If  not,  the  parents  will  surely  help 
with  advice  and  practical  assistance. 

If  it  seems  best  not  to  make  such  a  division 
of  the  garden,  simply  extend  and  amplify  a 
little  in  the  planting  and  let  the  children  help 
in  it,  with  a  pleasing  sense  of  partnership  in 
the  whole  process  and  the  idea  that  some  of 
the  surplus  shall  be  theirs. 

THE  first  money-maker  of  the  season  is 
rhubarb.  Let  the  children  double  the 
length  of  the  family  row  and  transfer  it  to 
the  sunniest,  warmest  corner  of  the  garden. 
Fertilize  it  generously,  and  pull  the  stalks  be¬ 
fore  they  are  very  long.  A  two  or  three  days’ 
start  here  trebles  or  quadruples  the  price,  and 
the  young  market  gardeners  may  start  out  with 
a  small  cartload  and  bring  back  many  pennies. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  a  necessary  piece 
of  equipment  in  the  garden  enterprise  is  a 
child's  small  but  strong  cart  in  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  transport  their  wares.  Whether  the 


customers  are  to  be  neighbors  and  friends,  the 
town  market,  or  the  smiling  Italian  who  ex¬ 
hibits  his  attractive  wares  in  your  locality, 
must  depend  on  circumstances,  environment  or 
that  most  potent  factor,  the  parents’  "say-so”. 

In  a  friendly  country  neighDorhood  the  door 
to  door  system  is  the  most  profitable,  and  if 
the  vegetables  are  of  that  delicious  morning 
freshness  and  liberally  bunched,  customers  reap 
an  equal  advantage  with  the  young  vendors. 
If,  however,  this  method  seems  inadvisable, 
the  vegetable  or  fruit  dealer  will  usually  be 
glad  to  take  the  produce  in  quantity,  however 
small.  The  country  hotel  often  will  give  a 
standing  order  to  the  young  merchants,  and 
will  be  thankful  to  supply  its  guests  with 
vegetables  or  berries  as  fresh  as  those  which 
appear  on  the  home  table. 

AS  this  article  is  intended  as  a  suggestion 
lx.  for  the  younger  children  to  utilize  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  home  table,  I  shall  not  open  up  the 
larger  vistas  of  the  asparagus  field,  the  early 
peas,  or  the  attractive  possibilities  of  small 
fruits  and  berries,  for  the  older  boys.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  if  interest  is  stimulated  by  small  begin¬ 
nings,  another  inducement  may  be  added  to 
the  many  others  for  the  boys’  remaining  on 
the  farms. 

The  strawberry  bed  is,  however,  one  of  our 
prize  assets.  It  is  always  too  productive  for 
family  use.  The  berries  ripen  thick  and  fast 
and  have  a  short  season.  Let  the  children 
take  a  few  orders  beforehand,  to  supply  a  box 
or  two  regularly  to  each  of  as  many  customers 
as  desirable.  Let  the  berries  be  freshly  picked 
and  generously  measured,  and  good  prices  may 
be  obtained.  If  the  crop  focusses  at  any  spe¬ 
cial  time,  let  everything  go,  and  pick  the  berries 
closely,  soliciting  orders  beforehand,  with  pre¬ 
serving  time  in  view.  The  comparatively  new 
ever-bearing  strawberry  is  a  splendid  money¬ 
maker,  ripening  at  least  a  week  earlier  than 
the  standard  varieties;  and  the  first  snow  falls 
on  not  only  ripe  berries,  but  green  ones  and 
blossoms  as  well!  Set  two  or  three  dozen 
plants,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  you  may 
go  into  the  “ever-bearing”  strawberry  plant 
business,  so  prolific  are  the  thrifty  runners. 
There  is  always  a  splendid  market  for  both 
the  early  fruit  and  that  ripening  in  the  fall, 
when  it  is  greatly  in  demand  for  the  home 
table  as  well  as  for  gifts  to  invalids  and 
friends.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  stronglv  the 
financial  advantages  of  novelties,  or  products 
slightly  out  of  season. 

Currants  and  gooseberries,  too,  are  crops 
that  are  easily  extended.  Let  the  children  take 
cuttings  and  start  them  themselves.  This  will 
add  greatly  to  their  interest.  The  slips  root 
easily  and  require  little  care.  Transplant 
them  the  second  year  to  permanent  position  in 
rows.  The  fruit  is  larger  and  more  perfect 
on  these  young  plants  and  will  be  sure  to  sell 
well  for  jellies  and  preserves.  The  children 
should  always  try  to  get  orders  in  advance 
for  these  special  and  also  perishable  crops,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  loss. 

Plant  long  rows  of  early  carrots  and  beets, 
and  when  large  enough  for  use  pull  theny 
wash  them,  and  tie  them  neatly  in  bunches 


with  raffia.  It  is  surprising  how  much  better 
a  price  they  bring  when  attractively  bunched 
than  when  sold  by  measure.  The  French 
Forcing  and  the  Danvers  Half  Long  are  the 
most  satisfactory  varieties  of  carrots.  For 
beets,  we  have  planted  Crimson  Globe  and 
Crosby’s  Egyptian  with  great  success. 

A  very  popular  ware  consists  of  bunches  of 
soup  vegetables.  These  sell  readily  both  at 
the  market  and  at  the  kitchen  door.  Each 
consists  of  a  carrot  or  two,  a  couple  of  onions, 
a  sprig  of  parsley,  a  small  turnip  and  a  leaf 
or  two  of  cabbage.  If  these  bunches  are  sold 
late  enough  in  the  season,  add  a  small  tomato 
on  the  stem  and  a  sprig  of  celery.  As  suggested 
above,  have  the  vegetables  for  these  small 
bunches  washed  very  clean.  These  “specials” 
of  carrots  and  beets,  and  especially  the  soup 
bunches,  are  so  pretty  and  attractive  that  they 
almost  sell  themselves. 

Lettuce  is  easily  raised  and  very  salable, 
and  as  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  have  too 
much  mature  at  one  time  for  the  family  use, 
the  surplus  may  be  a  source  of  profit  for  the 
children.  For  the  small  home  garden  it  is 
best  transplanted  from  the  seed  bed  into 
squares,  the  plants  being  set  about  9"  apart, 
d  his  when  headed  makes  a  compact  green 
mass,  easily  watered  and  kept  moist — a  neces¬ 
sity  for  well  headed  lettuce.  The  children’s 
customers  will  find  these  fresh  heads  a  very 
different  article  from  the  wilted  plants  often 
obtained  from  the  market. 

String  beans  are  very  prolific  and  usually 
come  on  with  a  rush.  It  is  such  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  keep  them  closely  picked,  that  they  are 
surely  one  of  the  examples  of  eating  your  cake 
and  having  it  too!  Let  the  children  help  you 
keep  them  small  and  tender.  When  arranging 
your  wares  for  sale  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have 
plenty  of  parsley  so  that  a  sprig  or  two  may 
be  thrown  in  with  each  purchase.  This  is  one 
of  the  advantages  that  the  children’s  customers 
will  reap  and  appreciate.  And  while  on  the 
subject  of  parsley,  plant  an  extra  row  in  the 
summer,  pot  the  small  plants  in  the  fall  and 
sell  them  for  kitchen  window-gardening.  Every 
housekeeper  likes  to  have  a  pot  of  parsley 
for  use  in  cookery,  and  it  will  sell  readily. 
Chives  may  also  be  planted  and  potted  to  sell 
in  this  way. 

WHEN  tomato  time  comes,  the  surplus  is 
easily  marketable,  and  here  again  much 
is  gained  by  being  early  in  the  field.  The 
extra  tomato  crop  is  made  more  attractive  by 
fine  selected  fruit  being  offered  with  the  salad 
bowl  in  view.  A  head  of  lettuce,  a  tiny  twist 
of  chives  and  parsley,  a  couple  of  fine  red 
tomatoes  and  two  or  three  of  the  Yellow  Plum 
type  may  be  grouped  and  sold  to  more  advan¬ 
tage  for  a  salad  than  separately.  Earliana  is 
a  delicious  salad  tomato  and,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  one  of  the  first  to  mature.  Stone  is  one 
of  the  best  late  varieties.  Cucumbers  are  good 
sellers,  as  are .  also  summer  squash.  These 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  easily 
picked  and  clean  at  the  start. 

Sometimes  a  few  novelties  will  prove  more 
attractive  than  the  old  standbys.  We  find  a 
bed  of  New  Zealand  spinach  specially  good. 
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A  LITTLE  PORTFOLIO  oj  GOOD  INTERIORS 

A  Georgian  interior  has  been  created  in  this  living  room  by  using  walls  of  natural  walnut  until  hangings  of  crimson 
damask  4  soft  all-over  design  rug  carries  the  same  crimson  note.  The  mantel  is  marble,  heavily  molded;  on  it  are 
rare  Ming  figures.  Queene  Anne  stands  and  sofa  in  tapestry,  an  early  English  fire  stool,  an  old  Chippendale  fire 
screen  and  an  antique  console  and  mirror  complete  this  fireplace  grouping 
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Nor  then  d 

At  first  glance  there  seems  to  be 
little  in  these  stairs.  On  second 
thought  one  becomes  aware  of  the 
Spanish  seat,  the  rope  rail  and 
wrought  iron  rosettes,  the  painted 
glass  lantern  and  the  Spanish 
chair.  By  such  details  is  distinc¬ 
tion  given  an  interior 


The  points  of  contact  in  decora¬ 
tion  are  always  their  mating,  for 
through  them  harmony  is  main¬ 
tained.  In  this  bedroom  the  same 
material  is  used  for  curtains  and 
upholstery.  Furniture  is  painted 
the  tone  of  the  fabric  ground.  J. 
A.  Colby  &  Son,  decorators 


In  the  bedroom  shown  below,  which  is  in  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Charles 
J.  Barnes,  Chicago,  III.,  the  spirit  of  Louis  XVI  is  readily  seen.  The 
paneled  walls  are  finished  in  soft  ivory,  the  moldings  being  tinted  soft 
rose.  At  the  windows  the  hangings  are  embroidered  rose  taffeta.  The 
baldicino  over  the  bed  is  of  rose  damask  with  a  lace  edging.  The  fur¬ 
niture  is  imported  Louis  XVI  in  gray  and  ivory.  N .  J.  Sinclair,  decorator 
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In  the  New  York  apartment  of 
Clara  Kimball  Young  is  a  music 
room  that  is  distinctive  for  the  re¬ 
strained  treatment  of  the  wall.  It 
is  in  the  Adam  manner  with  blue 
and  white  medallions  and  white 
swags  used  in  the  panels.  John 
Hutaff,  decorator 


There  are  two  very  interesting 
suggestions  to  be  gotten  from  this 
stair  view:  one  is  the  dignity  of 
the  woodwork,  especially  the 
carved  over-door  panel;  the  other 
is  the  accentuation  of  perpendicu¬ 
lar  lines  by  the  clock  and  the 
tapestry  panel 


An  interesting  group  in  the  living  room  of  the  Mund  apartment,  of  which 
other  views  are  to  be  found  on  pages  24  and  25,  is  composed  of  a  tapestry 
before  which  has  been  placed  a  gate-leg  table  with  its  accompanying 
Queen  Anne  chairs  in  petit  point.  The  walls  are  gray  and  gold  finished 
a  rich  brown.  Mirror  sconces  have  been  effectively  used.  The  whole 
room  is  in  a  soft  key.  The  decorator  was  Emil  Feffercorn 


Gillies 
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HONEY  WEATHER 

Not  Even  the  Bees’  Harvest  Is  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Weather — Some  of 
the  Conditions  which  Affect 
the  Honey  Crop 

BENJAMIN  W.  DOUGLASS 


A  frame  of  brood  comb 
with  the  adult  bees 
creeping  over  it.  Every 
available  brood  cell 
should  be  occupied 
when  the  honey  flow 
starts 


When  the  hive  is  open¬ 
ed  the  sections,  supers, 
etc.,  should  be  removed 
carefully.  Rough  han¬ 
dling  may  result  in  in¬ 
jury  to  the  bees  or 
comb 


IF  I  should  say  that  frost 
or  other  adverse  weather 
conditions  had  ruined  the 
honey  crop,  ray  statement 
would  at  once  produce  a 
sheaf  of  editorial  protests 
from  Maine  to  Muncie.  The 
public  has  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  having  the  fruit 
crop  killed  every  winter,  but 
it  would  doubtless  be  a  new 
idea  to  think  of  the  honey 
crop  being  ruined  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  way.  Nevertheless  the 
weather  plays  an  extremely 
important  part  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  crop  of  honey, 
and  its  influence  on  the 
yield  may  and  often  does 
date  back  to  the  previous 
year. 

The  season  of  1917  was 
in  many  respects  a  most  try¬ 
ing  one  for  the  bee  keeper 
as  it  was  for  many  other 
producers 
lines. 


m 


agricultural 


White  Clover  Nectar 


There  are  loca¬ 
tions  both  good 
and  bad  for  an 
apiary.  Here  is 
a  good  one,  in  a 
sheltered,  sunny 
spot  in  an  or¬ 
chard  with  a 
southern  expos¬ 
ure 


In  the  first  place  the  great 
bulk  of  the  honey  crop  of 
the  eastern  and  central 
States  is  secured  from  the 
bloom  of  the  white  clover.  White  clover  honey 
is  the  standard  of  excellence  among  bee  keepers, 
and  a  failure  of  the  honey  crop  can  nearly 
always  be  traced  to  a  failure  of  the  white  clover 
or  to  peculiar  weather  during  the  time  when 
this  plant  was  in  bloom. 

I  he  bloom  of  the  white  clover  secretes  a 
tremendous  amount  of  nectar  (which  is  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  bees  and  forms  the  basis  from 
which  honey  is  produced),  but  this  nectar  is 
formed  only  during  warm  weather.  The  nights 
in  particular  must  be  warm,  for  it  is  supposed 
that  most  of  the  nectar  secreting  process  goes 
on  during  the  night,  as  many  plant  functions 
are  more  active  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light. 
During  cool  weather  and  particularly  during 
cool  nights,  not  much  nectar  is  produced,  and 
as  a  result  the  bees  fall  short  of  their  expected 
harvest.  1  hat  was  the  situation  in  many 
places  last  season,  and  bee  keepers  generally 
reported  a  very  short  crop  of  white  clover 
honey.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  clover 
bloomed  heavily  in  most  clover  sections,  it  did 
not  yield  on  account  of  the  adverse  weather. 


White  clover  is  a  bi-en- 
nial;  that  is,  it  grows  from 
the  seed  one  year  and 
blooms  the  next.  If  the  sea¬ 
son  this  year  is  such  as  to 
interfere  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  plenty  of  strong 
plants,  it  is  plain  that  the 
bloom  next  year  will  be 
short  and  as  a  result  little 
honey  will  be  produced.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  most  places 
1917  was  a  very  favorable 
year  for  the  growth  of  the 
young  white  clover  plants 
and  so,  granted  warm 
weather  this  month,  the 
honey  should  be  abundant. 

Basswood  and  Others 

During  the  past  season 
the  basswood  yielded  heavi¬ 
ly  in  some  sections  and  not 
at  all  in  others,  and  I  have 
not  yet  found  any  one  with 
a  satisfactory  explanation. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that 
in  the  sections  of  scant  yield 
the  result  was  produced  by 
the  same  thing  that  caused 
the  general  shortage  of 
white  clover  honey;  namely, 
cool  nights.  Basswood  is  like  other  plants  in 
that  the  nectar  is  secreted  during  the  night — 
and  only  on  warm  nights.  Also,  basswood  is 
like  some  of  our  fruit  trees  in  that  it  does  not 
bloom  every  year.  It  may  bloom  in  one  section 
this  season  and  in  another  section  next  year, 
and  for  that  reason  is  not  a  constant  source 
of  supply  for  the  bees.  In  some  sections  of 
the  North,  where  there  is  still  a  large  number 
of  basswood  trees  the  yield  of  basswood  honey 
amounts  to  practically  nothing  because  of  the 
cold,  late  springs. 

Along  the  river  banks  from  southern  Indi¬ 
ana  southward  we  find  a  trailing  vine  of  the 
milkweed  family  which  produces  much  honey 
in  favorable  years.  In  wet  seasons,  marked 
bv  successive  floods,  this  plant  is  hindered  in 
its  growth  and  as  a  result  that  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  is  cut  off  from  the  bees.  In  this  we  have 
only  another  effect  of  weather  on  the  honev 
crop. 

One  of  the  last  honey  producing  plants  to 
bloom  is  the  wild  aster,  and  it  is  not  often 
that  unfavorable  weather  conditions  will  lessen 


Bees  derive 
honey  from  a 
wide  variety  of 
flowers.  The  wild 
aster  is  one  of 
the  most  depend¬ 
able  of  these, 
since  weather 
conditions  affect 
it  little 
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the  yield  from  this  source.  The  wild  asters 
are  all  hardy,  vigorous  growers,  always  bloom 
and  usually  yield  heavily  a  strong,  dark  honey. 
This  is  fortunate,  since  it  enables  the  bees  to 
provide  a  supply  of  food  for  the  winter  months. 

The  Colony  in  Winter 

One  other  effect  of  weather  on  the  honey  crop 
has  to  do  with  the  bees  themselves.  By  this 
I  mean  the  weakening  of  a  colony  by  cold  in 
the  winter.  Not  infrequently  a  bee  keeper 
will  lose  the  advantage  of  a  good  "honey  year" 
because  he  failed  to  protect  his  stock  during 
the  severe  winter.  He  may  have  brought  his 
colonies  through  the  winter  alive,  but  so  weak¬ 
ened  that  they  could  not  store  a  surplus.  The 
bee  keeper  cannot  change  the  weather,  but  he 
can  do  his  best  to  offset  unfavorable  weather 
conditions — and  if  he  does  all  that  he  can,  he 
may  produce  a  profitable  crop  while  his  neigh¬ 
bors  lose  money. 

In  order  that  a  colony  of  bees  shall  store  a 
surplus  of  honey  it  is  essential  that  the  colony 
be  strong  in  numbers,  and  they  must  be  strong 
at  exactly  the  right  time.  Most  bee  keepers 
try  to  plan  their  work  so  that  their  colonies  are 
at  their  maximum  strength  during  the  period 
of  the  heaviest  honey  flow  in  their  particular 
section.  In  a  white  clover  section  the  colonies 
must  be  "on  a  war  footing”  while  the  clover 
is  yielding  heavily — not  a  month  before  or  a 
week  later.  There  are  many  steps  that  lead 
up  to  the  production  of  this  full  strength 
colony. 

In  the  first  place  the  colony  must  come 
through  the  winter  in  satisfactory  shape,  and 
to  do  that  it  must  be  in  good  condition  the 
previous  fall.  A  colony  of  bees  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  wintering  if  three  conditions  are  ful¬ 
filled.  First,  it  must  be  strong  in  numbers; 
second,  it  must  have  an  abundant  food  supply; 
and  third,  it  must  be  housed  in  a  hive  that 
will  afford  it  sufficient  protection  from  the 
weather. 

The  Hive  on  a  Winter  Footing 

The  first  condition  is  the  most  difficult  to 
define  properly.  It  is  hard  to  tell  a  beginner 
how  to  judge  whether  or  not  a  colony  is  strong 
enough  in  numbers  to  withstand  the  winter. 
During  the  winter  the  bees  in  a  hive  will 
cluster,  forming  a  solid  ball.  The  outer  indi¬ 
viduals  will  in  time  become  so  stiff  and  cold 
from  exposure  that  they  can  no  longer  move. 
Then  some  of  the  bees  from  inside  the  ball 
where  it  is  still  warm  will  crawl  out  and  sur¬ 
round  the  cold  ones,  warming  them  up  so  that 
eventually  they  may  again  take  their  turn  in 
the  outer  layer.  If  the  cluster  is  so  small  that 
the  entire  ball  of  bees  becomes  chilled  and 
stiff  to  the  center,  then  it  follows  that  they 
will  all  freeze  to  death.  Sometimes  they  seem 
to  starve  to  death  before  they  freeze.  Often 
a  small  ball  of  bees  will  be  found  dead  in  a 
hive  that  is  still  well  supplied  with  honey. 
The  cluster  in  such  case  became  so  cold  and 
stiff  tl^at  they  could  not  move  to  where  the 
honey  was,  although  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
inches.  Consequently  it  was  useless  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  food  unless  the  colony  was  large 
enough  to  protect  itself  from  cold.  Occasionally 
a  large  colony  will  starve  to  death  from  lack 
of  food,  but  more  often  they  die  with  food 
within  reach  just  because  the  cluster  is  too 
small. 

The  third  condition,  that  of  a  suitable  hive, 
is  an  important  one  but  probably  not  so  im¬ 
portant  as  it  would  seem.  I  have  seen  so 
many  bees  that  had  died  in  thoroughly  good 
hives  and  so  many  that  wintered  perfectly  in 
a  soap  box  that  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  my 


White  clover  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  eastern 
honey  crop.  When  its  white  blosspms  are  at 
their  prime  they  are  fairly  alive  with  bees  at 
work 


better  judgment  in  the  matter  of  hives.  Theo¬ 
retically  there  are  certain  conditions  concern¬ 
ing  a  good  hive  for  wintering  which,  if  ob¬ 
served,  will  tend  to  success.  The  cluster  of  live 
bees  is  constantly  giving  off  moisture.  If  this 
moisture  ascends  and  strikes  a  cold  roof  it  will 
condense  and  drip  down  on  the  colony,  causing 
more  damage  than  mere  cold  air.  As  a  result 
of  this  we  try  to  house  our  bees  in  such  a  way 
that  this  will  not  happen.  By  taking  an  old 
super  box  and  placing  it  above  the  colony  and 
filling  it  with  straw,  leaves  or  shavings,  the 
roof  will  be  kept  warmer  than  the  walls  of  the 
hive.  Consequently  the  moisture  will  collect 
on  the  walls  and  run  down  to  the  floor  where 
it  will  do  no  damage.  For  this  reason  alone  I 
prefer  the  single  walled  hive,  although  in  the 
North  the  double  walled  hive  is  more  popular 
and  I  presume  more  of  a  necessity. 

If  the  requirements  of  numbers,  food  and 
proper  housing  are  all  cared  for,  there  is  not 
much  to  fear  in  the  matter  of  wintering,  and 
there  is  not  much  danger  that  the  weather  will 
interfere  greatly  with  your  success.  A  very 
prolonged  cold  spell  will  sometimes  keep  the 
bees  imprisoned  longer  than  is  advantageous, 
and  unless  their  stores  are  of  good  quality  they 
may  develop  a  disease  known  as  dysentery. 
This  is  sometimes,  but  not  often,  fatal  to  large 
numbers  of  bees  in  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring. 

With  the  first  warm  weather  of  early  spring 
the  bees  will  be  about,  and  the  chances  are 
that  they  will-  find  the  first  skunk  cabbage  and 
the  first  pussy-willow  even  before  the  most 
ardent  naturalist  has  discovered  them. 

Food  for  the  Young  Bees 

From  these  first  flowers  the  bees  will  gather 
pollen  more  than  nectar,  because  they  usually 
(at  least  they  should  if  they  belong  to  a  good 
keeper) have  a  surplus  of  honey  left  from  the 
previous  fall.  On  honey  alone,  however,  they 
cannot  rear  their  young.  They  must  have  pol¬ 
len — fresh  pollen.  As  soon  as  the  pollen  sup¬ 
ply  comes  the  queen  will  begin  to  lay  eggs,  and 
by  the  time  the  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom  there 
should  be  a  large  amount  of  brood  in  the  hives. 
This  is  the  time  when  the  bee  keeper  must 
“look  to  his  knitting,”  because  it  is  the  bees 
raised  on  the  fruit  bloom  that  must  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  gather  the  bulk  of  the  honey 
crop  from  the  white  clover.  Unless  each  colony 
has  a  good  laying  queen  at  this  time  and  plenty 
of  room  in  which  the  queen  can  lay,  no  crop 
of  honey  may  be  expected,  even  in  a  good  year. 

From  this  time  on  the  bee  keeper  may  do 
much  to  offset  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 
If  the  bees  do  not  secure  plenty  of  stores  from 
the  fruit  bloom,  then  the  keeper  must  supply 
food  on  which  the  brood  may  be  fed.  If  a 
large  supply  of  honey  has  been  gathered  from 
the  apple,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  part  of  it 
must  be  removed  in  order  that  the  bees  may 
have  room  in  which  to  raise  more  young.  If 
the  colony  is  “short  handed”  or  weak  in  num¬ 
bers,  it  should  be  combined  with  other  weak 
colonies.  One  strong  colony  is  at  any  time 
worth  a  dozen  weak  ones,  if  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  weak.  If  the  bee  keeper  has  man¬ 
aged  well  he  will  find  that  as  a  result  of  the 
honey  flow  from  the  fruit  trees  his  colonies 
will  contain  a  large  number  of  vigorous  young 
bees  that  will  be  just  the  right  age  for  active 
work  at  the  time  when  the  white  clover  comes 
into  bloom.  By  providing  a  tremendous  force 
at  this  time  a  great  deal  may  be  done  to  over¬ 
come  unfavorable  weather. 

One  more  point  that  must  be  looked  after 
in  the  question  of  spring  management  is  to 

( Continued  on  page  60) 
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ROOMS  in  the  RESIDENCE  o) 
JOSEPH  T.  RYERSON,  Esq. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MRS.  ALEX.  VAN  R.  BARNEWALL,  Daoraur 


In  the  reception  room  the  upholstery  and  hangings  are  of 
old  blue  and  rose  striped  damask.  By  the  fireplace  stands 
a  walnut  settee;  an  antique  green  painted  Louis  XVI 
chair  is  by  the  piano 


The  hall  is  quite  Italian  in  feeling. 
Against  a  background  of  cream  walls 
has  been  set  an  old  refectory  table  with 
tall  candles  and  surmounted  by  a  re¬ 
markable  tapestry.  Antique  Italian 
chairs  flank  this  table 


The  living  room  curtains  are  red  violet 
satin  trimmed  in  blue  green  and  red 
violet  fringe.  The  couch  is  covered 
■with  blue  green  satin.  The  rug  is  gold 
and  the  furniture  well  selected  pieces  of 
old  walnut 
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A  fine  specimen  of  a 
painted  view  tray  with  a 
hunting  scene  decoration 
and  striped  borders  and 
edge 


T  RAY  S 


of  YESTERDAY  and  TODAY 


An 


Old-time 


Household  Article  that  is  Enjoying  Popular  Revival 


as  a  Decoration  and  a  Useful  Article 


M.  H.  NORTHEND 


Trays  by  courtesy  of  Amos  Laurence 


TRAY'S  have  come 
back  again — not  only 
for  practical  use  but  for 
decorations  as  well.  They 
are  not  a  new  invention, 
for  have  they  not  been 
used  for  centuries?  They 
take  their  place  with  old- 
time  furniture,  china  and 
glass,  bringing  back  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  past.  Scarcely 
an  old  household  along 
the  coast  that  does  not 
treasure  one  or  more  of 
them,  brought  over  genera¬ 


tions  ago.  Battered  and 


The  foundation  of  this  tray  is 
pulp.  It  is  heavily  lacquered  and 
,  ,  bears  an  Oriental  scene  in  white 

worn  with  hard  usage, 

they  are  being  re-burnished 
and  ornamented  to  renew  their  life  among  mod¬ 
ern  surroundings. 

Trays,  salvers,  or  waiters  as  they  have  been 
designated  at  different  periods  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  were  not  all  made  of  the  same  material, 
although  we  have  come  to  think  of  them  as 
homely  iron  or  shabby  lacquer,  not  realizing 
that  many  other  materials  were  used.  After 
wood  came  pulp  and  papier  mache,  followed  by 
silver  and  Sheffield  plate.  There  were  iron  trays, 
many  of  them  decorated  in  fine  inlay  in  centers 
and  borders,  particularly  fine  specimens  of  this 
work  having  come  to  us  from  Italy.  Among 
the  many  antique  trays,  those  that  originated 

in  the  Orient  are  the  most  beautiful.  They  An  °‘d  ir°n  ^  wit.h 

a,r6  generally  done  in  lacquer  with  brilliant  emly  executed  by 

s;old  decorations  and  come  in  a  nest  of  three;  Robert  S.  Chase 


Another  lacquered  pulp  tray  has 
a  country  scene  executed  in  moth¬ 
er  -  of  -  pearl  —  a  favorite  style 


The  table  below  shows 
a  modern  use  for  an 
old  tray,  at  once  deco¬ 
rative  and  useful 


the  largest  rarely  exceed¬ 
ing  lyf  in  length. 

Many  of  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try  were  made  in  China, 
finding  their  way  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  through 
interchange  of  commerce. 
An  example  of  this  type  is 
painted  on  iron  with  a 
black  background  and  very 
brilliant  coloring  showing 
inserts  of  mother-of-pearl. 
Trays  of  this  description 
are  being  used  by  interior 
decorators  for  overmantel 
decoration,  and  as  pictures 
on  the  walls  of  the  room. 
These  are  typically  Oriental  in  their  character. 
The  coloring  is  principally  black  and  white 
with  bright  tones  worked  out  in  the  border. 

Very  few  pulp  trays  are  to  be  found.  One 
of  them,  finished  in  lacquer,  shows  exquisite 
decoration  worked  out  in  artistic  branches  with 
hanging  moss  and  finished  with  a  landscape 
center.  It  has  mother-of-pearl  inserts,  the  cen¬ 
ter  feature  being  a  castellated  scene  in  black 
and  white. 

Papier  mache  is  also  used  for  this  purpose; 
trays  of  this  kind  being  occasionally  found. 
They  are  very  old  and  rare.  Plain  in  back¬ 
ground,  they  usually  show  a  small  painting, 
as  a  central  feature. 

Early  in  the  18th  Century,  particularly  in 
( Continued  on  page  54) 


In  the  middle  of  this  tray  is  an  insert,  un¬ 
der  glass,  of  a  nude  modestly  draped  in  a 
veil.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
an  amateur.  Painting  trays  was  an  indoor 
amusement  in  old  times 


This  example  is  an  antique  iron  tray 
painted  with  a  floral  center  and  leaf  design 
border.  The  ground  is  black  and  the  col¬ 
ors  brilliant.  Details  of  painting  are  ex¬ 
cellently  executed 
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FOR  SUMMER 
PORCH  and 
DINING  ROOM 

They  may  be  ordered  through 
House  &  Garden’s  Shopping 
Service,  19  West  44tli  Street, 
New  York 


An  arm  chair 
of  Dutch  ori¬ 
gin,  painted 
deep  cream 
w  i  t  h  land¬ 
scapes  in  dull 
blues,  greens 
■  indreds.  $40 


Indirect  lighting  on  the 
porch  is  possible  with 
this  Japanese  wicker  lan¬ 
tern.  Any  color  combi¬ 
nation,  iron  chains.  $11 


Old  D utch 
and  ladder 
backed,  it  has 
a  rush  seat 
and  a  differ¬ 
ent  scene  on 
each  rung. 
One  of  a  set 
of  twelve.  $25 


For  the  country  house 
dining  room,  Trianon 
green  painted,  ivory 
panels  flower  decorated, 
or  any  color  scheme.  5' 
table,  $95 ;  consoles,  $45 
each;  chairs,  $18  each; 
wire  basket,  $18 


A  collapsible  wooden  lan¬ 
tern ,  painted  gray-green, 
silhouettes  its  design 
against  the  light  within. 
It  is  priced  at  $6.50 


(Left)  It  is  of  hand- 
wrought  iron,  this  old 
Venetian  green  lamp  with 
parchment  shade.  Beau¬ 
tifully  modeled  flower 
embellishments .  The  lamp 
comes  for  $150,  the  shade 
for  $50 


June,  1918 
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Delicacy  and  grace 
personified  are  in  a 
small  stone  fountain 
that  serves  as  an  apt 
adjunct  to  the  gar¬ 
den  pool.  27"  high. 

$41 


TO  MAKE  THE  GARDEN  A  LOVESOME  SPOT 


These  accessories  deserve  to  be  considered.  Our  Shopping  Sendee,  19 
West  44th  Street,  New  York,  will  be  glad  to  purchase  them  for  ’you 


I 

IBP 


Imagine  a  conical 
box  bush  in  this 
cast  stone  urn.  It 
is  n/J'  high,  21" 
wide  at  the  top, 
\\l/2"  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  $40 


It  measures  43"  long,  16"  wide  and  19"  high 
this  well-proportioned  garden  seat  of  Pom¬ 
peian  stone.  The  price  is  $25 


Wall  fountain  and 
satyrs  form  an  in¬ 
teresting  combina¬ 
tion,  especially  when 
embowered  in  foli¬ 
age.  $160  complete 


Easily  moved  about  and  therefore  especially 
useful  for  garden  or  tennis  court,  is  this  5' 
bench.  Of  cypress  enameled  white.  $24 


There  is  always  need  for  good  furniture  for  pergola,  tea  house  or  terrace.  These  pieces 
are  of  cypress,  enamel  painted.  Merely  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  each  year  would  keep  it 
in  condition.  The  settee  is  5’  long,  $27;  table,  $10;  arm  chair,  $11 


Another  cast  stone 
garden  jar.  20"  high, 
20"  wide  at  top,  14" 
at  bottom,  $13.75 ; 
also  one  17"  by  12" 
by  12",  $8.75 


For  the  end  of  the 
garden  walk,  a  cast 
stone  jar  36"  high, 
21"  wide  at  top,  14" 
at  base.  It  is  priced 
at  $50 


An  old  Italian  de¬ 
sign  in  Pompeian 
stone  is  this  decora¬ 
tive  basket  of  fruit. 

ny2"  high,  12" 

wide,  5  yy  base.  $15 
each,  $25  pair 


1 
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IN  many  instances  the  reception  or  entrance  hall 
of  the  average  city  apartment  is  a  dark  pocket. 
It  is  a  buffer  between  the  outside  hall  and  the  in¬ 
side  home.  Yet  its  use  and  position  require  that  it 
should  be  furnished  with  distinction  and  given  suffi¬ 
cient  atmosphere  of  cheer  to  mark  the  hospitality  of 
the  owner  in  the  mind  of  those  who  come  to  call. 
Some  decorators  have  been  satisfied  with  making  the 
hall  a  barren,  forbidding  place,  with  the  usual  con¬ 
ventional  furniture,  often  cold  and  impersonal,  and 
placed  there  because  imagination  could  not  conceive 
anything  else. 

In  a  room  of  such  small  dimensions  interest  is 
given  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  individual  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  decorative  scheme.  An  example  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  hallway  illustrated  here.  The  decora¬ 
tive  elements  are :  on  one 
side,  a  17th  Century  Flem¬ 
ish  tapestry  with  an  old 
Italian  marble  bust  on  ped¬ 
estal  and  a  Capri  jar  placed 
before  it ;  on  the  other  a 
hutch  with  candles,  a  bowl 
of  Capri  ware,  surmounted 
by  a  William  and  Mary 
mirror.  In  addition  to  these 
is  an  interesting  church  lan¬ 
tern,  a  wrought  iron  grill 
over  one  door,  and  a  strip 
of  damask  bound  with  heavy 
gilt  galloon  on  the  other 
door.  Between  these  pieces 
is  established  the  harmony 
of  age  that  all  antiques  pos¬ 
sess,  but  individually  each 
element  is  interesting.  These 
pieces  are  assembled  in  a 
small  room  of  which  the 
walls  are  stone,  certainly  a 
forbidding  enough  back¬ 
ground  to  start  with.  Yet 
it  has  been  softened  by  the 
tapestry  and  the  rug,  given 
interest  by  the  contrasting 
door  treatment,  and  is 
lighted  by  a  lamp  that  casts 
a  soft  warm  glow  over  the 
walls  and  furniture.  In  the 
choice  of  the  hutch  one  finds 
a  departure  from  the  usual 


THE  SMALL  HALL¬ 
WAY  in  THE  CITY 
APARTMENT 

Some  Suggestions  for  Its  Dignified 
Furnishing 


The  furnishings  of  this  hallway  are  mellowed  by  time,  each  piece  being  an  antique; 
and  its  interest  lies  in  the  merit  of  each  piece — the  Flemish  tapestry,  the  hutch,  the 
mirror,  the  old  Italian  church  lanterns  and  the  grilled  door.  Emil  Feffercorn,  decorator 


method  which  would  be  to  use  a  console.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  doors  one  also  finds  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  treatment  which  would  have  been 
to  make  them  uniform. 

Unless  one  wilfully  wants  a  dark  hall — which  is 
scarcely  conceivable — the  walls  should  be  left  light  in 
tone  so  that  as  much  light  as  possible  can  be  re¬ 
flected  and  a  sense  of  added  size  be  given  the  room. 
A  plain  paper — oat  meal  or  one  of  the  new  favorite 
“blends”  can  be  used.  Foliage  paper  or  stripes  are 
scarcely  advisable.  Even  a  better  treatment  would 
be  to  paint  the  walls,  antiquing  the  last  coat. 

The  essential  furnishings  consist  of  a  table,  con¬ 
sole,  hutch  or  bench;  a  mirror,  one  or  two  straight 
backed  chairs,  one  or  two  simple  dignified  pictures, 
a  soft  tone  rug,  and  an  interesting  lantern.  Build¬ 
ing  on  this  basis,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  hall  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  distinction  of 
each  piece  and  their  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  confined  space 
of  the  hall. 

This  arrangement,  in  turn, 
is  also  limited,  because  the 
hall  is  only  a  passage  and 
no  furniture  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  prevent  easy  ac¬ 
cess.  A  clear  passage  should 
be  maintained. 

Whether  or  not  you  can 
use  the  hallway  for  a  recep¬ 
tion  room  will  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  its  size.  But 
even  the  essential  furniture 
mentioned  above  will  suffice 
for  this  purpose.  Those 
pieces  can  adequately  ex¬ 
press  the  hospitality  of  the 
house,  however  small  the 
hallway  may  be.  Keep  it 
light  in  color  and  dignified 
in  line.  Let  it  be  a  promise 
of  the  rooms  to  come,  a 
■  promise  of  their  interest  and 
their  personality.  Yes,  even 
in  the  limited  space  of  a  city 
apartment  you  can  know  a 
house  and  the  personality  of 
its  owner  by  the  hallway  it 
keeps. 


THE  ROOF  THAT  IS  MADE  of  SHINGLES 

Materials  and  Methods  of  Laying  That  Contribute  Toward 

Maximum  Durability 


ERNEST  IRVING  FREESE 


V 


'HE  most  durable  shingles  are  those 
made  from  cypress.  Next  in  point 
of  durability  comes  the  redwood 
shingle  and  then  the  cedar.  For  a  satis¬ 
factory  shingled  roof,  the  chosen  material 
should  be  one  of  these  three. 

Cypress  has  been  called  the  “wood  eter¬ 
nal”  and,  even  though  this  description  be 
not  literally  true,  it  is  certainly  a  fact 
that  this  wood  is  possessed  of  a  surpass¬ 
ing  durability.  An  instance  is  recorded 
where  hand-split  cypress  shingles  re¬ 
mained  on  the  roof  of  a  Virginian  man¬ 
sion  for  a  hundred  and  four  years  with¬ 
out  deterioration. 

Redwood  shingles,  while  perhaps  not 
quite  so  durable  as  those  of  cypress,  pos¬ 
sess  the  remarkable  and  paradoxical  char¬ 
acteristic  of  being  somewhat  fire-resistant. 

This  property,  together  with  their  pecu¬ 
liar  richness  of  color,  renders  them  high¬ 
ly  prized  as  a  roofing  material.  Again, 
redwood  shingles  are  especially  durable  in 
damp  situations;  they  have  therein  been 
known  to  outlive  even  those  of  the  best  white  cedar. 

The  durability  of  any  shingle  is  vastly  increased 
by  dipping  the  shingle  in  a  preservative  oil  or  stain 
previous  to  laying.  Redwood,  natural,  will  remain  in 
serviceable  condition  for  periods  of  twenty-five  to 
fifty  years:  if  dipped,  the  years  of  its  life  will  be 
doubled.  Red  cedar,  natural,  will  endure  ordinary 
service  for  perhaps  fifteen  years:  if  dipped,  it  will 
last  nearly  twice  that  long.  But  note  this :  the  shingles 
should  be  dipped  not  merely  for  a  fractional  part  of 
their  length  but  for  their  entire  length.  Moreover, 
they  should  be  sound  and  well  seasoned — free  of 


knots  and  sap.  Then,  in  applying  them  to  the  roof, 
heavily  galvanized  nails  should  be  used.  All  of  these 
matters  contribute  in  due  measure  to  the  life  of  the 
roof  covering. 

The  accompanying  sketches  indicate  two  methods 
of  laying  shingles.  The  construction  shown  in 
sketch  No.  1  is  the  more  economical  of  the  two  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  more  conducive  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  shingles.  It  has,  however,  one  disad¬ 
vantage  ;  it  does  not  possess  the  property  of  insulation. 
Attic  rooms,  under  this  kind  of  a  roof,  ordinarily 
( Continued  on  page  60) 


The  more  economical  method 


of  shingle  roofing,  shown  to 
the  left,  consists  in  nailing  the 
shingles  direct  on  to  the  strip 


The  second  method,  shown 
below,  provides  an  insulation 
chamber  against  heat  and  cold 
and  preserves  the  shingles 


June 


1918 
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The  overhead  system  of 
irrigation  will  supply  ar¬ 
tificial  rain  whenever  the 
garden  needs  it.  It  is 
worth  many  times  the 
cost  of  installation 


THE  WAR  GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 

On  another  gage  of  this  issue  we  print  an  article  which  tells  of  ways  in  which  the  children  can  do  their  bit 
in  the  campaign  for  food  production  and  economical  distribution.  Their  efforts  and  those  of  the  grown-ups 
as  well  will  avail  little,  however,  without  a  knozvledge  of  the  fundamental  requirements  of  vegetables.  To 
touch  upon  these  fundamentals  is  the  purpose  of  this  Department.  If  your  individual  problems  are  not 
discussed  here,  we  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  help  you  solve  them  personally.  Simply  state  the  case  in  a 
letter  and  mail  it  to  the  Information  Service,  House  &  Garden,  19  West  iith  Street,  New  York  City — Editor 


ROBERT  STELL 


a  “dust  mulch”  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
reasons  for  the  effectiveness  of  which  are  these : 

Soil  moisture  tends  to  work  upward  by  capillary 
attraction.  As  soon  as  water  is  added  to  the  ground, 
and  has  ceased  its  downward  movement  due  to  gravity, 
it  begins  to  set  up  lines  of  communication  by  which 
it  gradually  climbs  to  the  surface  and  is  there  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  air.  If  these  capillary  waterways,  so 
to  speak,  are  broken  at  any  point  the  movement  ceases 
and  the  moisture  below  the  break  becomes  compara¬ 
tively  static. 

Such  an  interruption  of  the  capillary  action  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  dust  mulch.  It  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  layer  of  finely  pulverized,  dry  earth  1" 
to  2"  deep  over  the  surface  of  the  garden.  For  very 
small  areas  a  rake,  and  for  larger  spaces  a  wheel-hoe 
with  a  flat  blade  will  create  it.  Go  over  the  garden 

after  every  rain  or  water¬ 
ing,  with  whichever  of 
these  two  implements  you 
decide  upon,  and  break  up 
the  surface  thoroughly. 
Not  only  will  you  thus 
create  a  dust  mulch,  but 
much  will  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  keeping 
down  the  weeds. 

Preserving  Vegetables 
and  Fruit 


June  sees,  too,  the  real 
beginning  of  the  canning 
season.  So  much  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  laying  up 
a  supply  of  preserved 
vegetables  and  fruits  for 
the  non-productive  season 
that  it  seems  worth  while 
to  add  here  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  which  can  readily  be 
supplemented  by  the  more 
complete  bulletins  issued 
by  the  Government. 

The  open  kettle  method 
of  preserving  follows: 

Select  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables  that  are  not  over¬ 
ripe.  Sterilize  all  rubbers, 
jars,  covers,  spoons,  etc. 
Use  no  rubbers  that  have 
been  used  before.  Avoid 
the  use  of  chipped  jars  or 
dented  covers.  Make  a 
syrup  of  any  desired 
sweetness.  Cook  fruit  in 
syrup  until  tender.  Cook 
vegetables  in  slightly  salted 
water.  Adjust  sterilized 
rubber  to  sterilized  jar. 
Fill  jar  to  overflowing  with 
( Continued  on  page  58) 


WITH  June  begins  a  critical  period  in  the  war 
garden’s  career.  Vegetables  should  be  develop¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  gaining  a  roothold  that  the 
really  hot  summer  weather  cannot  shake.  Yet  this 
desirable  state  cannot  be  reached  without  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  particularly  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  watering  and  conserving  the  moisture  which  is 
already  in  the  ground.  Plant  food  in  the  soil  is 
practically  useless  without  sufficient  moisture  to  make 
it  available  for  the  roots.  A  fifty  per  cent  saturation 
of  the  soil  is  said  to  be  ideal  for  plant  growth.  To 
maintain  anything  like  this  during  June  artificial 
watering  is  necessary  in  most  seasons. 

By  artificial  watering  I  do  not  mean  merely  sprin¬ 
kling  the  surface  now  and  then,  or  even  every  day. 
A  thorough  soaking  of  the  soil  is  the  only  correct 
thing,  for  remember  that  it  is  the  roots  and  not  the 
leaves  which  need  it. 

Water  thoroughly  once  a 
week  and  you  will  come 
close  to  eliminating  the 
dry  weather  menace. 

Generally  speaking,  two 
methods  of  applying  water 
artificially  may  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  first  is  the 
common  hose,  which  is  too 
well  known  to  need  ex¬ 
planation  here.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  overhead  irri¬ 
gation  system,  which  is 
more  effective,  far  easier 
to  operate  properly,  more 
durable  and  not  much 
more  expensive  to  install. 

The  general  effect  of  the 
overhead  system  is  shown 
in  the  photograph  at  the 
top  of  this  page.  The  pipe 
from  which  the  jets  of 
water  are  issuing  revolves 
on  its  supports  when  de¬ 
sired,  so  that  the  water  can 
be  directed  to  either  side 
of  the  line.  With  good 
pressure  the  jets  will  reach 
from  20'  to  25',  so  that 
one  pipe  line  will  cover  a 
strip  of  garden  40'  to  50' 
wide  and  as  long  as  the  line. 

The  system  can  be  bought 
ready  to  connect  with  the 
regular  water  supply. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables  which  May  Be  Put  Up 
During  June 


Wild  Greens 

Lamb’s  Quarter 
Dandelion  greens 
Pepper  cress 
Mustard 

Milkweed  sprouts 

Garden  Vegetables 

Lettuce 
Young  onions 
Radishes 


Radish  seeds 
Asparagus 
Beet  tops 
Mint 

Swiss  chard 
Spinach 

Cabbage  sprouts 

Fruits 

Strawberries 

Pineapples 

Rhubarb 


J* 

V 


The  Dust  Mulch 

When  the  water  has  once 
reached  well  down  among 
the  plants’  roots,  how  is 
it  to  be  kept  there  as  long 
as  possible?  Simply  by 
creating  and  maintaining 


Where  comparatively  few 
celery  plants  are  grown, 
they  may  be  blanched  with 
paper  or  fibre  bleachers 


The  cabbage  plants 
need  attention  to  kill 
the  worms.  Hellebore 
is  the  poison  used 


Keep  the  wheel-hoe 
working.  The  double 
type  cultivates  both 
sides  of  the  row 
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SATURDAY 

SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

1.  Sunrises, 
5:10:  sun  sets, 
8:14. 

All  bedding 
out  of  tender 
flowering 
plants  should 
be  finished  up 
now.  Egg¬ 
plant,  pepDers, 
etc.  should  be 
planted  in  the 
garden.  Also, 
set  out  all  sum¬ 
mer  flowering 
bulbous  plants. 

2.  Hedges 
should  be 
clipped  just  as 
soon  as  growth 
staits.  The 
o  f  t  e  n  e  r  you 
clip  the  better 
hedge  you  will 
have,  as  cut¬ 
ting  will  make 
it  more  bushy. 

H a  v  e  the 
shears  sharp  so 
they  will  cut 
clean  and  not 
tear. 

3.  Bulb 
plantings  in  lo¬ 
cations  where 
it  is  desirable 
to  plant  other 
stock  can  now 
be  lifted  and 
ripened  in 
semi-shade. 
They  can  then 
he  stored  away 
for  the  summer 
and  reset  at  the 
usual  time  in 
fall,  to  bloom 
next  year. 

4.  Do  not 
neglect  to 
spray  the  po¬ 
tato  plants 
with  arsenate 
of  lead:  it  is 
too  late  to  do 
this  after  the 
bugs  have  eat¬ 
en  the  foliage. 
Keep  the 
ground  well 
cultivated,  and 
hill  up  t  h  e 
plants  when  in 
flower. 

5.  Garden 
sowings  of 
crops  that  re¬ 
quire  frequent 
seeding  should 
he  made.  Corn, 
lettuce,  beans, 
beets,  carrots, 
chervil,  endive, 
radishes  a  n  d 
turnips  should 
be  sown  now. 
Water  the 
drills  if  the 
ground  is  dry, 
when  planting. 

6.  A  mulch 
o  f  c  u  t  grass, 
salt  hay  or  rye 
straw  should 
be  applied  to 
the  straw- 
berrybed.This 
must  be  at¬ 
tended  to  now 
if  y  o  u  want 
berries  that  are 
clean  and  free 
from  grit.  All 
runners  should 
he  removed  as 
they  develop. 

7.  The  grass 
borders  of 
walks,  per¬ 
ennial  bor¬ 
ders,  flower 
beds,  etc. 
should  now  be 
edged  up.  You 
can  cut  the 
grass  around 
the  bases  o  f 
trees  and  other 
places  where 
the  mower  can¬ 
not  go,  with 
shears. 

8.  Staking 
in  the  flower 
garden  must 
be  attended  to 
now.  Holly¬ 

hocks,  helian- 
thus,  foxglove, 
delphinium, 
dahlias,  cam¬ 
panula,  sweet 
peas.rudbeckia 
and  yucca  are 
some  of  the 
more  impor¬ 
tant  that  need 
support. 

9.  Total 
eclipse  of  the 
sun. 

All  vi  n  e  s 
should  he 
looked  over 
carefully  now 
and  new  shoots 
started  in  the 
direction  you 
wish  them  to 
grow.  This  will 
save  a  great 
deal  of  cutting 
and  tying  later 
on. 

10.  Exochor- 
dia,  spireas  of 
d  i  ff  e  r  e  n  t 
varieties,  f  o  r- 
sythia,  deut- 
zia,  lilac  and 
other  spring 
flowering 
shrubs  have 
about  finished 
blooming  and 
should  be 
pruned.  Cut 
off  dead  flow¬ 
ers  and  thin 
out  the  center. 

11.  Cabbage, 
cauliflower, 
kale,  Brussels 
sprouts,  etc., 
started  for  use 
in  the  fall  and 
winter  should 
now  be  ready 
to  transplant. 
Move  the 
young  plants 
t  o  prepared 
beds  where 
they  can  be 
planted  about 

4  inches  apart. 

12.  This  is 
a  n  excellent 
time  to  get  the 
weeds  out  of 
the  lawn. 
Weeders  can 
be  used,  or  a 
drop  of  gaso¬ 
line  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  will  kill  in¬ 
dividuals.  Use 
a  small  oil  can 
for  this  and  do 
not  spill  any  of 
the  gasoline, on 
the  grass. 

13.  Keep  the 
ground  be¬ 
tween  the  veg¬ 
etables  in  the 
garden  con¬ 
stantly  stirred. 
Do  not  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  just 
keeping  the 
weeds  in  check 
—  make  the 
ground  grow- 
able.  Hill  up 
the  beans, 
corn,  lima 
beans,  etc. 

14.  There  is 
no  use  spraying 
to  kill  the  rose 
hug,  because 
this  insect 
bores  into  the 
flowers.  Fill  a 
can  half  full  of 
kerosene  and 
tap  the  flowers 
on  the  side  of 
the  can,  to  jar 
the  bugs  into 
it.  Examine 
the  blossoms 
often,  as  the 
bugs  are  very 
destructive. 

15.  Climbing 
roses  require 
some  attention 
now.  Immed¬ 
iately  after 
flowering  the 
dead  blossoms 
and  old  seedy 
stalks  should 
be  removed. 
The  new,  vig¬ 
orous  s  ho  o  t  s 
may  then  he 
properly 
trained  and 
supported. 

16.  The  mel¬ 
on  frames 
should  be  re¬ 
moved  now,  at 
the  latest.  Dig 
up  the  space 
between  t.  h  e 
hills,  spreadthe 
plants  out  ev¬ 
enly  and  peg 
them  with 
twigs,  and 
spray  with 
Bordeaux  mix- 
t u r e  every 
three  weeks. 

17.  Use  your 
vegetables 
when  their 
quality  is  100 
per  cent.  The 
greatest  asset 
of  a  garden  is 
having  vege¬ 
tables  o  f  a 
quality  that 
you  cannot 
buy.  Don’t  let 
any  go  to 
waste;  if  you 
can’t  use  them, 
others  can. 

18.  Peach 
trees  affected 
with  leaf  curl 
should  be 
sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  Yellows 
cannotbeover- 
come:  but  if 
any  trees  are 
infested  with 
it  they  should 
beimmediately 
cut  down  and 
destroyed  b  y 
burning. 

19.  Cut  the 
flowers  from 
the  sweet  peas 
every  morning, 
so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  for- 
mationofpods. 
Light  applica¬ 
tions  of  liquid 
manure  are 
very  beneficial. 
Spray  with  to¬ 
bacco  and  soap 
to  destroy  the 
aphis  which  at¬ 
tack  them. 

20. You  must 
protect  your 
strawberries 
from  the  birds. 

A  net  support- 
ed  about  5 
inches  above 
the  bed  is  the 
best  thing  for 
this.  Strings 
with  colored 
strips  attach¬ 
ed,  noise  prt- 
ducing  de¬ 
vices,  etc.,  may 
be  used. 

21.  Do  not 
neglect  carna¬ 
tions  which  are 
planted  out. 
Cultivate  them 
frequently, 
pinch  the  lead¬ 
ers  back  and 
spray  with 
Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  Your 
next  winter’s 
crop  under 
glass  depends 
upon  these 
plants. 

22.  Make  a 
stock  solution 
of  Bordeaux 
mixture  and 
use  it  for 
spraying  toma¬ 
toes.  potatoes, 
c  u  c.  umbe  r  s , 
melons  andcel- 
ery  to  prevent 
blight.  Arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead 
should  be 
added  when 
spraying  pota¬ 
toes. 

23.  Lettuce 
will  run  to  seed 
during  summer 
but  this  can 
he  checked 
somewhat  b  y 
shading.  Slat 
trellises, 
cheese  cloth 
frames,  boards, 
etc.,  may  be 
used  to  produce 
shade.  This  will 
reduce  the  loss, 
by  retarding 
development. 

24.  Fruit 
trees  that  have 
attained  a 
hearing  size 
should  he  sum¬ 
mer  pruned  by 
pinching  back 
the  growing 
shoots.  Thin¬ 
ning  out  the 
fruit  should  be 
attended  to 
now,  where  the 
trees  are  carry- 
i  n  g  heavy 
crops. 

25.  Do  not 
let  newly  trans¬ 
planted  trees 
a  id  shrubs  suf- 
.er  for  water. 
When  dry 
soak  the 
ground  thor- 
o  u  g  h  1  y  and 
apply  a  heavy 
mulch  to  con¬ 
serve  this  mois- 
ture.  Ever¬ 
greens  espec¬ 
ially  should  re¬ 
ceive  attention. 

26.  All  dead 
flower  stems, 
whether  on 
perennials  or 
flowering 
shrubs,  should 
be  removed. 

They  are  un¬ 
sightly  and  are 
a  drain  on  the 
vitality  of  the 
plant.  Use  a 
b aske t  a n  d 
gather  them  as 
you  work  about 
the  plants. 

27.  Grapes 
protected  b  y 
bags  are  of  a 
much  superior 
quality  than 
they  otherwise 
would  be.  Spe¬ 
cial  bags  come 
for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  or  any 
ordinary  bags 
will  give  fair 
satisfaction . 
They  should  be 
applied  to  the 
clusters  now. 

28.  The  gar¬ 
den  must  not 
b  e  neglected 
during  warm 
weather.  Sow 
beans,  corn, 
lettuce,  endive, 
etc.  Cut  the 
weeds  down  in 
the  morning  so 
they  will  with¬ 
er,  and  rake 
them  up  in  the 
evening. 

Cultivate 

frequently. 

29.  When 

tomatoes  start 
growing  rapid¬ 
ly.  reduce  the 
shoots  to  one 
leader  on  at 
least  some  of 
the  plants  so  as 
to  give  early 
fruit.  Keep  the 
shoots  properly 
tied  up,  and 
reduce  the  foli¬ 
age  to  admit 
light  and  nec¬ 
essary  air. 

30.  Sun 
rises,  5:10;  sun 
sets,  8:25. 

Use  the  thin¬ 
nings  from 
your  onion  bed 
for  green  oni¬ 
ons.  Apply 

soot  for  the 
onion  maggot, 
and  add  liquid 
manure  to  the 
drills  with  a 
watering  can. 
Over  crowded 
rows  mean 
small  bulbs. 

This  {Calendar  of  the  gardener’s  labors  is  aimed 
as  a  reminder  for  undertaking  all  his  tasks  in 
season.  It  is  fitted  to  the  latitude  of  the  Middle 
States,  but  its  service  should  be  available  for  the 
whole  country  if  it  be  remembered  that  for 
every  one  hundred  miles  north  or  south  there 
is  a  difference  of  from  five  to  seven  days  later 
or  earlier  in  performing  garden  operations.  The 
dates  given  are,  of  course,  for  an  average  season. 

Now  rings  the 
woodland 
loud  and 
long , 

The  distance 
takes  a 
lovelier 
hue , 

And  drown'd 
in  yonder 
living  blue 
The  lark  be¬ 
comes  a 
sightless 
song. 

— Tennyson 

JIT ELL,  we’ve  got  a  bird  club  over  to  the  village  now,  with  a  president,  a  treasurer,  annual 
,  members,  and  everything  else  all  regular.  There  was  a  big  meeting  in  the  Methodist 
church  Wednesday  night,  when  we  organized.  It  struck  us  farmers  as  sort  of  a  fool  idea,  but 
quite  a  lot  of  us  went  more  out  of  curiosity  than  anything  else.  Well.  sir.  I'm  converted! 
There  was  a  kind  of  citified  looking  feller  who  gave  a  talk,  but  he  hadn't  been  going  three 
minutes  before  I  saw  that  he  knew  a  blamed  sight  more  about  the  country  than  I  did.  Why, 
he  told  ns  more  about  birds  in  an  hour  than  we  ever  learned  in  our  lives  before.  It  teas  all 
good  horse  sense,  too — how  pretty  near  all  of  ’em  do  a  lot  more  good  to  crops  and  the  like  of 
that  than  they  do  harm,  I  reckon  it’s  up  to  everybody  to  protect  birds  now.  and  help  the  zcar 
crops.  There  ain't  going  to  be  any  more  shot  on  my  land — that's  certain! 

Old  Doc  Lemmon. 


June 


THE  GARDENER’S  KALENDAR 


Sixth  Month 


Do  not  let  the 
onions  crowd.  Ju¬ 
dicious  thinning 
means  a  better  crop 


Caps  of  canvas  for  the  fresh  haycocks  will 
minimize  the  loss  if  rain  comes  before  the 
crop  can  be  stored 


One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  Long 
Island’s  war  gardeners  last  year  was  a  boy 
of  fourteen  who  had  lost  an  arm 


A  few  drops  of 
gasoline  at  its  cen¬ 
ter  will  destroy  a 
persistent  weed 


With  the  advent  of 
warm  weather 
weeds  increase. 
Keep  after  them 


Peas  need  hilling  up 
when  they  are  6" 
h  i  g  h  ,  to  prevent 
breakage  by  wind 


Now  is  the  time  to 
edge  up  the  grass 
borders  of  walks, 
driveways,  etc. 


See  that  the  shears 
used  for  clipping 
boxwood  borders, 
etc.,  are  kept  sharp 


Early  in  June  a 
mulch  of  salt  hay  or 
rye  should  go  on  the 
strawberry  bed 


To  keep  the  soil 
around  plants  in 
good  condition,  use 
a  hand  weeder 
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House  &  Garden 


'T'HE  constant  dread  of  embar- 
rassing  situations  is  a  peace 
destroying  feature  of  your  obso¬ 
lete,  noisy  toilet  that  rests  upon 
the  entire  household. 

The  sense  of  perfect  privacy  encouraged 
by  the  silent  closet  is  therefore  a  relief, 
gratifying  alike  to  your  family  and  to 
their  guests. 


THE  TRENTON 
POTTERIES  COMPANY 


Silent 


Closet 


operates  so  quietly  that  it  cannot  be 
heard,  night  or  day,  outside  the  bath¬ 
room.  The  mechanical  action  is  so 
perfect  as  to  be  noiseless  both  in  flushing 
and  refilling.  Its  parts  are  durably  built, 
well  finished  and  artistically  designed. 

The  hard,  impervious  nature  of  the  Vitreous 
China  used  makes  it  practically  indestructible; 
and  the  highly  glazed,  pure  white  surface  is 

self-cleansing  and  non- 
corrosive. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  TREN¬ 
TON  book  B  8,  “Bathrooms  of 
Character."  It  will  help  you 
to  beautify  your  home  and 
to  know  quality  in  bath-  or 
kitchen-u'are  when  you  see  it. 

The 

Trenton  Potteries 
Company 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  Makers  of  Sanitary  Pottery 
Plumbing  in  the  World 


Beautiful  in  bud  form,  and 
very  free  flowering,  is  the 
crimson-scarlet  Hybrid  Tea, 
Richmond 


A  good  ever-blooming  T ea  is 
Sunrise,  of  peach  red  beau¬ 
tifully  shaded  with  orange 
and  crimson 


A  Score  of  Best  Roses- — and  a  Few  Over 


( Continued  from  page  12) 


a  velvety  textured  flower  so  dark  as  to 
be  almost  black.  If  something  very  un¬ 
usual  is  desired,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
should  not  choose  this,  though  Baron 
de  Bonstetton  is  close  behind  it  in  color 
and  produces  flowers  of  exceptional 
vigor,  size  and  fragrance.  The  old- 
time  General  Jacqueminot  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description ;  it  is  lighter 
in  color  than  the  others,  not  so  full  a 
flower,  but  does  well  everywhere. 

Everyone  wants  a  Paul  Neyron,  for 
in  addition  to  being  the  largest  rose  in 
the  world,  it  is  very  free  flowering, 
strong  and  sturdy  and  of  a  fine,  deep 
rose  color.  Darker  than  this  is  the 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a  fine,  splendid 
growing  sort  that  goes  on  blooming  long 
after  others  of  its  class  stop;  and  darker 
still,  though  not  at  all  the  deep  red  of 
the  three  named  first,  is  the  Pierre  Not- 
ting,  which  is  distinguished  by  being  at 
its  best  often  in  the  autumn. 

There  are  two  especially  good  white 
roses  in  the  H.  P.  group,  one  of  which 
is  very  popular  while  the  other  is  not 
well  known.  I  would  not  have  the  first, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki;  but  I  most  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  the  second,  Margaret 
Dickson,  lovely  in  form  and  substance, 
with  great  shell-like  petals  and  good 
foliage.  In  addition  to  all  these  points, 
it  is  fragrant — which  the  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  is  not;  and  though  the  latter 
is  perhaps  a  clearer  white,  it  is  not  in¬ 
frequently  a  bit  marbled  and  painted 
with  deep  rose  on  its  outer  petals.  Mar¬ 
garet  Dickson  shows  a  faint  flush  at  its 
heart,  which  is  better  to  my  taste  than 
color  on  the  outside. 

Another  white  H.  P.  is  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  with  practically  every¬ 
thing  for  it  and  nothing  against  except 
that  its  petals  are  reflexed,  or  roll  back¬ 
ward.  This  is  to  me  a  characteristic 
that  greatly  mars  the  beauty  of  the  flow¬ 
er,  though  it  is  not  generally  so  con¬ 
sidered,  I  know.  Where  the  rolling  is 
only  slight,  and  the  outer  petals  alone 
are  involved,  it  is  less  objectionable  than 
where  the  entire  mass  of  them  curls 
backward. 

Coming  back  to  the  red  rose,  which 
is  unquestionably  the  richest  of  all,  there 
is  a  variety  commonly  offered  as  a  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea  which  rightly  belongs  in  the 
H.  P.  class,  a  rose  having  a  fine  long 
bud  which  opens  into  a  large  and 
sumptuous  flower  of  richest  fragrance, 
in  color  a  very  deep  crimson,  borne  on 
long  and  strong  stems — surely  a  rose 
which  everyone  should  have.  It  is 
named  His  Majesty;  look  for  it  among 
the  Hybrid  Teas,  but  use  it  as  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual.  Its  period  of  bloom  is  quite 
distinctly  June  rather  than  all  summer, 
and  it  is  too  bad  for  one  to  buy  it  ex¬ 
pecting  it  to  conduct  itself  as  the  Hy¬ 
brid  Teas  commonly  do. 


Last  but  not  least  in  the  list  of  the 
very  best  H.  P.  roses  comes  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  the  choicest  of  all,  without  a 
doubt,  in  that  its  lovely  soft  pink  flow¬ 
ers  are  large,  of  great  substance,  most 
deliciously  scented,  and  produced  in 
abundance  on  long  stiff  stems  practic¬ 
ally  all  summer.  Of  all  this  class,  it  is 
the  most  nearly  perpetual  blooming. 

Among  the  Hybrid  Teas 

Reversing  the  order  when  it  comes  to 
naming  the  Hybrid  Teas,  I  am  going  to 
put  the  first  choice  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  This  is  a  red  rose,  introduced  in 
1905,  an  American  production  named 
for  an  American  soldier — General  Mc¬ 
Arthur.  No  fuss  has  ever  been  made 
about  it,  but  it  is  steadily  growing  in 
popularity  because  of  its  superlative 
merits.  It  is  not  like  an  American 
Beauty,  exactly,  yet  it  bears  comparison 
with  that  famous  greenhouse  rose  almost 
as  no  other  does,  and  if  I  could  have 
but  one  rose  bush,  this  would  be  the 
choice.  Needless  to  say,  its  fragrance  is 
entrancing. 

A  rose  of  exceptional  late  summer 
beauty  is  Betty,  and  although  the  flower 
is  rather  loose  and  open,  the  color  and 
season  make  it  a  most  desirable  variety. 
It  is  that  rare  shade  of  coppery  gold 
overlaid  with  yellow  which  defies  analy¬ 
sis,  and  in  addition  to  being  a  strong 
grower,  it  is  fragrant.  The  one  fault  of 
this  variety  is  that  its  flowers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  may  be  a  disap¬ 
pointment;  but  be  patient.  With  the 
coming  of  autumn,  when  the  plants  are 
established,  there  will  be  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  left  to  desire. 

Another  wonderful  yellow  rose  is  the 
Duchess  of  Wellington.  Some,  indeed, 
consider  it  the  best  of  this  color ;  but 
the  very  best  yellow  rose  of  all  is  prob¬ 
ably  Harry  Kirk.  This,  however,  is  a 
Tea  rose,  and  therefore  not  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  quite  yet,  while  we  are  still  think¬ 
ing  of  Hybrid  Teas. 

The  one  rose  that  it  is  supposed  to 
be  impossible  to  fail  with  is  Gruss  an 
Teplitz — redder  than  flame,  velvety  in 
texture,  fragrant  and  forever  in  bloom 
as  well  as  being  absolutely  hardy  as  far 
north  as  New  York  City.  I  do  not  like 
it  as  well  as  those  mentioned  first,  but 
I  would  not  like  to  be  without  it.  It  is 
too  reliable  to  be  spared. 

It  is  half  a  century  since  one  of  the 
first  H.  T.’s  was  introduced,  yet  there 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  rose  calendar 
today  lovelier  than  this  pale  shell-pink 
La  France,  with  its  heavy,  dense  flow¬ 
ers  and  own  particular  fragrance.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  such  a  rose 
as  this  is  ever  omitted.  It  has  no  faults 
whatsoever,  unless  it  be  a  fault  that  its 
buds  are  so  dense  that  wet  weather 
( Continued  on  page  50) 
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HASE 


MohairJ 

Mpcurious  flpholsiem/ 

"  Made  by  r  ■Sanford  Mills  Cx 


L.  C.  Chase  &  Co..  Boston 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Leaders  in  Manufacturing  Since  iRs/ 


Scores  of 
Patterns 


Write  for 
Sam  fries 
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(A  CORNER  OF  OUR  SHOWROOM) 

The  Charm  of  Reed  Furniture 

is  emphasized  by  the  unusual  character  and 
appropriateness  of  our  distinctive  creations 

Exclusive  Designs  for 

DRAWING  AND  LIVING  ROOMS 
SOLARIUMS,  CLUBS,  AND  YACHTS 

(EXPONENTS  OF  REFINEMENT  AND  COMFORT) 
CRETONNES,  CHINTZES,  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS 


Exceptional 

Furnishings 


1E5  REED  SHOP.  Inc. 

581  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Interior 

Decorations 


“Suggestions  in  Reed  Furniture’’  forwarded  on  receipt  of  25c  postage 


Mr 


Every  tradition  demands  that  the  bridal  gift  be  of  only  the  choicest 
artifice  and  conception.  Toiletware  of  Ivory  Py-ra-lin  is  a  worthy 
man-made  successor  to  the  barbaric  ivory  that  lay  in  the  elephant 
tusks  of  old 


The  caste  of  Ivory  Py-ra-lin  insures  that  it  be  maid-in- waiting  to 
every  American  gentlewoman.  She  really  appreciates 


IVORY  PY-RA-LIN 


An  attractive  brochure  will  be  gladly  sent  you  upon  request.  And 
all  better  stores  have  a  proper  exhibit.  You  will  find  each  piece  of 
the  genuine  toiletware  plainly  stamped  with  the  name,  Ivory  Py-ra-lin. 

THE  ARLINGTON  WOKKS 

Owned  and  Operated  by 
E.  I.  Du  PONT  De  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

725  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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Jttantels 


Early  19th  Century  folantel  with  Hob  Grate 

Choice  Reproductions  in  Wood  and  Marble  ol  tKe 
Early  English  and  Colonial  Pe  iods 

FIREPLACE  ACCESSORIES 

AN  EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  INTERESTING  DESIGNS 

|  TKe  English  HoK  Grate  is  practical  and  economical  in  use  and  most 

attractive  in  appearance 

Illustrations  u  j)  o  n  request 

ARTHUR  TODHUNTER  10LPwaYcAve- 

. . . . . 


Mac  Bride 


Interior  Decoration 


Furniture 


ANCIENT  POLYCHROMED  IRON  WORK 

LAMP  STANDS  $45.00  AND  $55.00  BENCH  $100.00 

THE  “  HOUSE  OF  THREE  GABLES  ” 
3  East  32nd  Street,  New  York 


A  Score  of  Best  Roses — and  a  Few  Over 

(''Continued  from  page  48) 


sometimes  makes  them  “ball”  or  grow 
soggy  until  they  cannot  open.  And  its 
color  is  so  delicately  lovely  that  it  hardly 
seems  it  can  be  true ! 

Another  rose  of  extremely  delicate 
color  is  the  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
which  has  full  flowers  suggesting  the 
peony,  cream-flesh  in  color.  They  will 
develop  to  very  great  size  with  a  little 
thinning  of  the  buds;  but  without  such 
thinning  they  are  large  enough  to  meet 
the  usual  standards.  This  rose  is  par¬ 
ticularly  lovely  in  the  fall,  though  it 
blooms  all  summer  with  delightful  per¬ 
sistence.  Its  fragrance  is  delicious. 

Several  Special  Classes 

Of  the  Tea  roses,  in  addition  to  the 
Harry  Kirk  already  mentioned,  an  old- 
time  variety  that  is  still  a  prime  favorite 
is  Marie  Van  Houtte.  The  general 
color  of  this  is  a  pale  yellow,  overlaid 
with  white,  while  the  edges  of  the  petals 
a>re  frequently  touched  with  a  bright 
pink  or  rose  color. 

One  of  the  very  finest  roses  for  late 
summer  and  fall  bloom  is  unfortunately 
one  of  the  most  tender;  hence  its  de¬ 
mands  for  winter  protection  are  impera¬ 
tive.  Given  such  care  as  it  should  have, 
however,  and  the  William  R.  Smith  will 
reward  you  with  such  masses  of  peach- 
pink  flowers  as  will  more  than  repay 
the  efforts  made  in  its  behalf;  and  it 
will  keep  on  blooming  until  frost 
stops  it. 

Of  the  Bengal  roses,  Hermosa  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  used  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  an  old-fashioned,  little,  bright  pink, 
double  flower,  blooming  all  the  time. 
Mass  this  in  beds  apart  from  the  H. 
P.'s,  the  H.  T.’s  and  the  Teas,  and  have 
a  good  number  of  plants  if  you  wish  to 
carry  on  the  bloom  throughout  August. 
Countess  de  Cayla  is  another  of  this 
class,  richer  in  color  than  Hermosa — a 
coppery  tone  shaded  with  orange  g.nd 
altogether  very  brilliant. 

One  of  the  sweetest  and  dearest  of 
roses  is  the  blushing  Clotilde  Soupert, 
a  densely  petalled  Polyantha  hybrid, 
generally  classed  as  white,  but  having  a 
most  ravishing  warmth  at  the  heart. 
The  flowers  are  in  clusters  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  a  bed  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  is  a  delight  all  summer. 
Then  there  are  Louise  Walter,  a  large- 
clustered  rose  of  soft  pink,  flowering 
throughout  the  season ;  Orleans,  which 
has  good-sized  flowers  red  as  geraniums, 
with  white  at  their  centers;  and  Yvonne 
Rabier,  the  baby  white  rambler,  of  pro¬ 
fuse  bloom. 

In  addition  to  these  varieties  of  the 
special  rose  garden  types,  there  are  a 
few  suited  to  the  shrubbery  border  or 
to  such  use  as  massing  in  hedgerows  or 
as  isolated  specimens,  where  the  land¬ 
scape  demands  some  marked  feature. 
One  of  these  is  a  hybrid  rugosa,  which 
has  full  flowers  suggesting  in  the  bud 
the  La  France  roses — a  large,  strong 
growing  bush  which  blooms  early,  Con¬ 
rad  F.  Meyer  by  name.  Used  as  a 
hedge  it  is  a  marvel  of  beauty.  Set  the 
plants  2'  apart,  in  planting  it  for  this 
purpose. 

Moss  roses  are  indispensable,  but 
many  of  them  are  so  subject  to  mildew 
that  they  are  an  eyesore  most  of  the 
time.  This  is  not  true  of  the  Crested 
Moss,  however,  an  old-fashioned,  fra¬ 
grant,  very  “mossy”  deep  pink  rose  that 
is  often  found  in  old  dooryards.  Every 
garden  that  aspires  to  be  old-fashioned 
ought  to  have  at  least  one  of  these, 
whether  it  is  a  rose  garden  or  not. 

Of  climbing  roses  there  are  four  of 
preeminent  value,  and  a  fifth  that  all 
lovers  of  yellow  roses  should  have.  The 
first  is  the  Climbing  American  Beauty, 
whose  name  is  misleading  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  an  American  Beauty  in  climb¬ 
ing  form,  although  it  is  related  to  this 
surpassingly  lovely  rose  and  has  the 
characteristic  fragrance.  It  is  of  the 
H.  P.  type,  in  that  it  blooms  only 


through  June.  Dorothy  Perkins  is  too 
well  known  to  need  more  than  a  men¬ 
tion;  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  excelled 
in  a  pink  climber.  Excelsa  is  not  so 
well  known  yet,  though  the  fact  that  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  Crimson 
Rambler  makes  it  seem  so.  The  out¬ 
standing  feature  that  sets  it  quite  apart 
and  above  the  Crimson  Rambler  is  its 
foliage,  which  is  always  beautiful  and 
fresh  and  shining,  and  free  from  mildew 
or  other  disease.  This  is  owing  to  its 
Wichuraiana  parentage,  which  is  always 
a  desirable  ancestry  in  a  climbing  rose. 

Then  there  are  the  climbing  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  like  its  bush  proto¬ 
type  in  all  particulars;  and  the  latest 
addition  to  the  yellow  rambler  class, 
Aviateur  Bleriot.  This,  too,  is  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  splendid  Wichuraiana, 
and  shows  the  characteristic  glossy,  re¬ 
sistant  foliage. 

Making  A  Rose  Garden 

Put  the  rose  garden  where  the  first 
sun  of  the  day  will  not  reach  it;  sun¬ 
light  from  ten  o’clock  on  is  ample,  and 
actually  better  than  sunlight  all  of  the 
day.  Of  course  there  should  be  no  trees 
near  enough  to  take  the  nourishment 
from  the  soil,  nor  to  drip  on  the  rose 
bushes  from  above.  Actually  a  distance 
of  10'  feet  away  from  the  outermost 
branches’  spread  is  usually  enough,  pro¬ 
viding  the  trees  have  attained  their  full 
growth.  Roses  like  a  heavy  soil  better 
than  a  light  one. 

Use  cow  manure  if  it  is  obtainable ; 
horse  manure  is_  more  heating  and 
should  be  two  years  old,  if  possible,  be¬ 
fore  using.  Chicken  manure  is  good. 
Whatever  kind  may  be  available,  be 
sure  that  it  is  mixed  thoroughly  with 
the  soil  and  none  allowed  to  lie  in  lumps 
either  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  or  be¬ 
neath  it.  Bone  meal  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
tra  ration,  to  be  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground  after  it  is  well  worked,  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  cupful  to  a  plant; 
and  air-slaked  lime  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  should  be  used  in  the  spring  and 
again  around  the  first  of  August,  not 
only  to  sweeten  the  soil  but  to  release 
plant  food  that  may  be  unavailable 
without  its  aid. 

Rose  beds  should  be  dug  out  to  a 
depth  of  15",  and  the  soil  taken  from 
them  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  bulk 
of  manure,  after  being  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized,  and  returned  to  the  excavated 
space.  If  drainage  is  not  good,  dig  this 
out  still  deeper — 8"  to  10"  would  be 
enough — and  put  in  6"  of  coarse  gravel, 
stones,  cinders,  etc. ;  then  cover  with 
ashes  to  a  depth  of  2" ;  and  then  restore 
the  earth  in  which  the  plants  will  stand. 

Set  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas  20"  apart, 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  30" ;  and  let  the 
point  of  junction  between  the  root  stock 
and  the  top  be  2"  below  the  surface, 
unless  you  are  handling  the  cheaply 
grown  material  that  is  grafted  high  on 
the  stem.  With  the  last,  spread  the 
roots  out  evenly,  sift  the  fine  soil  around 
them  and  press  it  firmly  down,  water 
just  once  to  settle  it,  and  prune  back 
two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  branches, 
unless  they  are  already  cut  back  half¬ 
way.  The  point  is  to  leave  about  6" 
to  8"  of  old  stem  above  ground. 

After  the  rose  garden  is  established, 
cut  everything  back  annually  in  the  late 
fall,  to  a  height  of  about  3'.  Then  wait 
until  early  spring,  before  growth  starts, 
when  the  regular  pruning  should  be 
done.  This  has  to  do  mostly  with  wood 
of  the  previous  summer’s  growth,  and 
leaves  the  older  wood  alone  except  where 
it  is  dead.  Cut  back  the  weak  last 
summer’s  wood  to  a  height  of  from  3' 
to  6",  cut  out  the  very  weak  alto¬ 
gether,  and  cut  the  strong  branches  to 
about  8"  once  more — just  as  at  the  time 
of  planting.  The  old  wood  is  always 
rough  and  woody  in  appearance;  last 
year’s  wood  is  lighter  in  color  and  d:°- 
tinctly  green  and  smooth. 
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Systems  of 

|JHGg»  Irrigation 


Underground  System 
for  Formal  Gardens. 


G.  CORNELL  COMPANY 


Heating 


UNION  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Railway  Exchange  Bldg..  Chicago.  Ill. 
334  Shawmut  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Ledger-News  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

923 — 1 2th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


86  Park  Place.  Newark,  N.  J. 

302  Colonial  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Commerce  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PIM$vaN1A 

Lawn  mowers 


YO  U  want  a  good  mower  —  a 
“PENNSYLVANIA”  Quality 

Lawn  Mower — if  you  want  to  get  anything 
like  economical  and  efficient  service. 

It  will  always  run  easily,  cut  clean  and  be 
reliable.  Day  after  day  right  through  the  sea¬ 
son  a  man  will  mow  more  lawn  and  mow  it 
cleaner. 

Its  design,  material  and  workmanship  make 
it  the  choice  for  good  economical  service. 

Ask  the  Gardener — he  knows  ! 

Hundreds  of  Golf  Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  the 
world  over,  have  standardized  on  “PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA”  Quality  Lawn  Mowers. 

Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  and  Seedsmen 

FREE — A  booklet — -"How  to  Care  for  the  Lawn”' — written 
by  an  authority,  mailed  on  request. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LAWN  MOWER  WORKS 
1633  N.  Twenty-Third  Street  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

This  trade-mark  is 
on  the  handles  of 
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TelepKoive 


The  FOSE  Grand 


is  creating  a  sensation  in  musical  circles. 
Investigation  will  convince  you  that 
never  has  a  grand  piano  with  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  quality  of  the  \  ose  sold  at  so 
low  a  figure.  $625.  F.  O.  B.  Boston. 
Before  buying  a  piano  learn  more  of  this 
wonderful  instrument. 

We  Challenge  Comparisons 

Write  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  and  easy  payment  plan. 

Vose  &  Sons  Piano  Company 

152  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Sheared  Trees  and  Hedges  for  the 
Formal  Grounds 


( Continued,  f 

less  range  of  possibilities.  As  yet  good 
examples  are  relatively  rare  in  this 
country,  although  in  the  old  Colonial 
formal  gardens  topiary  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  Not  in  its 
exaggerated  forms  of  ships,  birds  and 
what-not,  but  as  stiff  sheared  hedges, 
trees  and  borders  of  box,  purely  archi¬ 
tectural  in  effect. 

I  say  architectural  advisedly,  for  that 
is  the  real  appeal  that  sheared  work 
holds  for  the  most  of  us.  Only  in  rare 
instances  can  the  clipped  figures  of  ani¬ 
mals,  etc.,  seem  other  than  bizarre  to 
us.  We  will  be  wise  to  eliminate  them 
from  serious  consideration,  confining 
our  attention  to  the  two  other  main 
usages  to  which  this  sort  of  work  can 
be  put — as  boundaries  to  garden  areas, 
large  or  small;  and  as  accent  points  in 
the  landscape  scheme. 

The  large  photograph  on  page  33 
illustrates  the  former  of  these  two  appli¬ 
cations.  Here  clipped  barberry  is  used 
to  outline  the  formal  grass  walks,  while 
arborvitae.  sheared  to  perpendicular 
sides  and  flat  top,  forms  an  admirable 
enclosing  wall  of  living  green.  Privet 
could  have  been  used  in  place  of  the 
arborvitse,  although  it  is  rather  distress¬ 
ingly  common  and  is  under  the  distinct 
disadvantage  of  losing  its  leaves  in  win¬ 
ter  and  so  presenting  a  cheerless  appear¬ 
ance  at  a  season  when  every  available 
touch  of  green  is  needed  out  of  doors. 
The  path  and  flower  bed  edgings  could 
be  of  box,  in  localities  where  that  time- 
honored  shrub  can  be  grown  success¬ 
fully. 

There  has  recently  been  developed  a 
dwarf  barberry  which  bids  fair  to  be¬ 
come  a  general  favorite  for  edgings  and 
low  hedges.  It  came  originally  from  the 
ordinary  Thunberg  type,  but  is  a  true 
dwarf  and  much  more  compact  and  sym¬ 
metrical  than  its  ancestors.  The  name 
box-barberry  describes  it  well,  for  it 
resembles  box  almost  more  than  it  does 
barberry.  Unlike  box,  however,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  succeeds  wherever 
Thunberg’s  barberry  can  be  grown. 

The  use  of  individual  specimens  as 
accent  points  is  demonstrated  in  both 
the  illustrations  on  page  33.  In  the 
large  garden  the  tall  arborvitass  are  vir¬ 
tually  untrimmed,  their  naturally  regu¬ 
lar,  columnar  form  giving  a  decidedly 
formal  effect.  The  lower  picture  shows 
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privet  sheared  to  two  artificial  shapes — 
the  round  or  ball  style,  and  the  spiral. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that 
these  completed  effects  are  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  one,  or  even  two  or  three,  clip¬ 
pings.  It  takes  several  years  to  develop 
such  dense,  well  formed  specimens,  three 
or  four  shearings  each  year  being  far 
better  than  one.  Not  only  does  the  cut¬ 
ting  remove  the  branch  tips  in  the  de¬ 
sired  spots;  it  results  also  in  thickening 
the  remaining  growth.  You  simply  se¬ 
lect  the  particular  form  desired  for  the 
specimen,  hedge  or  edging,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  then  shear  again  and  again 
with  this  definitely  in  mind. 

A  full  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  adapted 
to  topiary  work  would  be  too  long  to 
give  here,  but  the  following  kinds  pre¬ 
sent  a  wide  enough  variety  to  cover  the 
majority  of  requirements  on  the  private 
place : 

Acer  campestre:  Shrub  of  dense  growth 
and  dull  green  foliage,  one  of  the  maple 
family.  Deciduous. 

Berberis  Thunbergii:  Thunberg’s  bar¬ 
berry.  Deciduous;  red  berries  in  autumn. 

Buxus  japonica:  Japanese  box.  Ever¬ 
green. 

Buxus  sempervirens:  Common  box. 
Evergreen,  hardy  nearly  as  far  north  as 
Boston. 

Carpinits  Betulus:  European  horn¬ 
beam.  Deciduous. 

Cornus  mas:  Cornelian  cherry.  Decid¬ 
uous;  scarlet  berries. 

Cratagus  oxyacantha:  Hawthorn.  De¬ 
ciduous  ;  scarlet  berries. 

Evonymus  radicans :  Evonymus.  Ever¬ 
green. 

Ilex  glabra:  Inkberry.  Evergreen. 

Ligustrum  Ibota:  Privet.  Deciduous. 

Ligustrum  ovalifolium:  California 
privet.  Semi-evergreen. 

Pinus  densifl-ora  var.  pumila:  Japanese 
red  pine.  Evergreen. 

Pinus  montana:  Swiss  mountain  pine. 
Evergreen. 

Retinispora.  Evergreen. 

Rhamnus  cathartica:  Buckthorn.  Ever¬ 
green. 

T axus  cuspidata :  Yew.  Evergreen. 

Tsuga  canadensis:  Hemlock.  Ever¬ 
green. 

Viburnum  opulus  var.  nanum:  Euro¬ 
pean  cranberry-bush.  Deciduous. 

Viburnum  prunifolium:  Black  haw,  or 
stag-bush.  Deciduous. 


Hewitt 


Individual  clipped  specimens  are  best  kept  rather  simple  in 
form,  as  the  more  elaborate  designs  are  harmonious  only  under 
conditions  rarely  found  in  America 


AN  Anchor  Post  Pence  of  Chain  Link 
/""V  Woven  Steel  is  the  one  fence 
that  the  Owner,  Architect  and 
Landscape  Gardener  will  all  agree  upon 
as  best  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
lawns,  gardens,  country  estates,  etc. 

(t  is  a  fence  that  is  sightly,  unclimbable,  and  as 
nearly  indestructible  as  quality  materials,  sturdy 
construction  and  heavy  galvanizing  can  make 
any  fence.  Posts  are  firmly  held  in  the  ground 
by  our  patented  drive  stake  anchors,  assuring 
perfect  alignment  of  the  fence  at  all  times  and 
in  all  weather. 


Our  Catalog  H -5 1  and  the  experience  of  our  25 
years  of  fence  fabricating  and  erecting  spe¬ 
cialization  is  at  your  command. 


ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

Builders  of  Iron  and  Wire  Fences  and  Gates. 
167  Broadway  New  York 


BOSTON— 79  Milk  Street.  PH  I  LAD  ELPH IA— Real 
Estate  Trust  Building.  HARTFORD— 902  Main  Street. 
CLEVELAND — Guardian  Bldg. 
ATLANTA— Empire  Bldg. 
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Mr.  Farr  Invites  You 
to  Visit  Wyomissing 

The  first  week  in  June  to  see 
the  riot  of  color  produced  by 
the  many  acres  of  Peonies 
and  Irises,  which  are  then  in 
the  height  of  their  glory. 

Every  year  a  multitude  of 

people  come  by  train,  or  motor 
long  distances,  to  see  the  glorious 
sight.  A  visitor  from  California 
declared  that  nothing  in  that  land  of 
flowers  would  equal  the  gorgeous  dis¬ 
play. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful 

section  for  a  motor  trip.  Bayard  Taylor, 
after  a  world-wide  journey,  declared  that 
he  had  seen  no  more  beautiful  sight  than 
that  from  Mt.  Penn  near  Wyomissing. 

For  several  seasons  Mr.  Farr  and  his  associates 

have  given  their  entire  time  at  this  period  to  their  visitors.  As 
the  season  will  vary  somewhat,  intending  visitors  should  write  the 
last  week  in  May  for  information,  we  will  then  advise  you  of  the 
most  favorable  date  and  arrangements  will  be  made  to  meet  you 
at  the  station. 

If  you  are  unable  to  get  here  don't  hesitate  to  write 

for  any  information  you  desire  about  Peonies,  Irises,  or  other  plants 
in  your  hardy  garden.  If  you  do  not  possess  a  copy  of  Farr’s 
Hardy  Plant  Specialties,  send  for  it  at  once  and  it  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

WYOMISSING  NURSERIES  CO. 

106  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissing,  Penna. 
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TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass-Cutter  on  Earth 
Cuts  a  Swath  86  Inches  Wide 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the  waves. 
One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the  second  skimming 
a  level  and  the  third  paring  a  hollow. 


Drawn  by  one  horse,  and 

operated  by  one  man,  the 

TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow 

more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 
best  motor  mower  ever  made, 
cut  it  better,  and  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse,  and 

operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 


any  three  ordinary  horse- 
drawn  mowers  with  three 
horses  and  three  men.  (We 
guarantee  this.) 

Does  not  smash  the  grass  to 
earth  and  plaster  it  in  the  mud 
in  springtime,  nor  crush  out 
its  life  between  hot  rollers  and 
hard,  hot  ground  in  summer, 
as  does  the  motor  mower. 


The  Public  is  warned  not  to  purchase  mowers  infringing 
the  Townsend  Patent  No.  1 ,209,519,  Dec.  19th,  1916 


Send  for  catalog  illustrating  all 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  & 


types  of  Townsend  Lawn  Mowers 

fn  17  CENTRAL  AVENUE 
ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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House  &  Garden 


The  Finest  W tllow  Furniture  in  America 

WHIP-O-WILL-O  for  porch  and  home,  is  constantly 
growing  in  favor.  Made  of  genuine  imported  French 
Willow  in  graceful,  comfortable  designs. 


Fayette  Chair,  with  cushion . $16.50 

Kenilworth  Chaise  Longue,  complete . $29.50 

Nundorf  Bird  Cage . $12.25 

Lambert  Plant  Bowl,  with  liner .  $3.50 


Beautifully  illustrated  booklet  (  52  pages  )  free  on  request. 

Ask  for  Booklet  £>. 

WJ*IP-O-will-0 

**  *  FURNITURE*  COL  v 

Scranton  Pa. 


Antique 
wooden 
painted 
Italian  tray 


( Continued  from  page  41) 

England,  japanned  and  decorated  iron  Another,  equally  interesting,  shows  a 
trays  were  substituted  for  the  earlier  festival;  this  was  worked  out  by  a  Bos- 
wooden  and  pulp  ones.  The  evolution  ton  artist,  on  one  of  the  old  iron  trays, 
shows  us  the  progress  that  was  made,  such  as  our  grand  dames  used  when 
not  only  in  the  material  used,  but  in  giving  tea  parties  in  the  early  19th 
the  decoration.  This  industry  flour-  Century. 

ished  in  Pontypool,  England,  but  gradu-  There  is  a  modern  adaptation  of  the 
ally  drifted  to  the  large  hardware  cen-  tray  which  renders  it  more  useful,  and 
ter  of  Birmingham.  The  trays  turned  that  is  fitting  it  to  ornamental  legs  and 
out  in  these  places  were  not  decorated  a  frame  from  which  it  can  be  lifted 
to  any  great  extent,  although  we  find  off  when  used  for  serving.  These  are 
many  beautiful  ones  that  were  designed  generally  iron  trays  that  have  been  re- 
tow'ard  the  close  of  the  18th  Century,  lacquered  and  painted,  although  some 
at  which  time  they  were  imported  in  of  them  are  the  originals  that  came 
large  quantities  into  our  country.  These  over  from  the  Orient, 
were  probably  decorated  as  a  pastime  The  old  silver  tray  leads  in  value, 
by  amateurs.  It  is  certainly  the  handsomest,  whether 

Picture  what  a  large,  heavily  lac-  plain  or  decorated,  and  is  usually  an 
quered,  gold  and  black  tray,  such  as  heirloom  that  has  been  handed  down 
you  would  hardly  dare  to  use  commonly  through  many  generations.  There  is  a 
today,  can  tell  us  of  tete-a-tete,  a  cen-  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  silver 
tury  ago  in  an  English  rose  garden !  or  Sheffield  plate  are  the  more  valuable. 
Or  a  highly  polished,  elaborately  orna-  It  is  generally  considered  a  mistake  to 
mented  silver  tray  that  once  held  sylla-  have  these  trays  re-silvered, 
bus  and  mint  julep  in  an  old  Southern  The  wooden  tray  has  also  come  back 
home !  If  many  of  these  inanimate  into  favor,  but  it  is  different  in  shape 
pieces  could  speak,  what  romantic  and  and  finished  in  white  enamel,  often  very 
amazing  confessions  they  would  relate !  beautifully  painted.  These  are  made 
For  where  were  important  events  and  of  rare  woods,  such  as  oak  and  walnut, 
love  affairs  discussed  more  freely  than  supplemented  by  mahogany,  which  af- 
over  the  tea  table?  fords  a  variety  of  interest  sufficient  to 

Within  the  last  few  years,  some  of  kindle  the  inspiration  of  any  artist  who 
these  trays  have  been  repainted  in  bright  decorates  them. 

colors,  designed  to  meet  modern  deco-  Of  woods,  mahogany  holds  the  fore- 
rative  schemes.  One  of  them,  a  fine  most  rank,  having  a  decorative  value 
specimen,  represents  a  hunting  scene,  exclusively  its  own. 


Trays  of  Yesterday  and  Today 


One  of  a  nest  of  three  trays  deco¬ 
rated  in  the  typical  curious  Oriental 
fashion 


The  tray  table  can  be  made  with  col¬ 
lapsible  legs  and  the  tray  used  for  a 
decoration 
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Stanley  Garage  "Door  Holder 

The  doors  in  this  picture  are  swung  on  Stanley  Garage  Hinges 
No.  1457,  24  inch  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  10  inch  in  the  center. 
They  are  held  open  with  The  Stanley  Garage  Door  Holder  No.  1774 
and  equipped  with  a  Stanley  Garage  Door  Latch  No.  1264. 

^ The  Wind  Wont  Wait  for  Your  Car 

OU  may  get  your  car  in  or  out  of  the 
garage  before  the  wind  slams  a  heavy  door 
on  it, — but  is  the  chance  worth  the  cost  of 
replacing  a  lamp  or  straightening  a  fen¬ 
der  if  the  wind  should  beat  you  to  it? 

The  Stanley  Garage  Door  Holder 

insures  you  against  just  such  expensive  accidents. 
It  is  an  arm  of  steel  which  locks  your  garage  door 
open,  preventing  it  from  slamming  into  and 
smashing  your  car. 


The  Stanley  Holder  operates 
automatically.  Push  your  gar¬ 
age  door  open ;  the  holder 
catches  and  locks  it  at  a  little 
more  than  a  right  angle.  To 
unlock  the  holder  and  close  the 
door  you  have  only  to  pull  on 
the  chain.  You  can  do  this 
while  standing  inside  your  gar¬ 
age. 

It  always  works.  The  Stanley 
Garage  Door  Holder  is  a  me¬ 


chanical  footman  which  never 
gets  tired  and  never  forgets.  It 
may  be  applied  to  old  or  new 
doors  of  any  size  or  shape. 
This  holder  is  only  one  item  of 
the  Stanley  Garage  Hardware 
line  which  includes  Garage 
Hinges,  Bolts,  Latches,  and 
Pulls — all  especially  designed 
for  garage  use.  In  fact  it  is  a 
line  of  complete  hardware 
equipment  tor  your  garage. 


Stanley  Garage  Hardware  is  carried  in  stock  by  the  leading  builders,  hard¬ 
ware  dealers  everywhere.  A  booklet,  H6.  fully  describing  and  illustrating 
the  complete  line,  will  be  sent  you  on  reituest.  If  you  own  or  are  planning 
to  build  a  garage  you  will  want  this  interesting  booklet.  Send  for  your  copy 
today. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK:  100  Lafayette  Street  CHICAGO:  73  East  Lake  Street 

Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Bronze  and  Wrought  Steel  Hinges  and  Butts  of  all  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  Stanley  Ball  Bearing  Butts.  Also  Tulls.  Brackets,  Chest  Handles,  Peerless  Storm 

Sash  Hangers  and  Fasteners;  Screen  Window  and  Blind  Trimmings;  Furniture  Hardware; 

Twinrold  Box  Strapping,  and  Cold  Rolled  Stripped  Steel. 

Stanley  Garage  Hardware  is  Adaptable  for  Factory  and  Mill  Use 


Get  More  Flowers  this  Season 

The  more  light,  air  and  moisture  your 
vines  have  the  better  they  will  grow 
and  produce  blossoms  and  leaves. 
They  get  all  they  need  if  they  have  an 


TRELLIS 


on  which  to  climb  and  spread  their  glory  to  the  elements. 
They  are  made  of  extra  heavy,  strong  steel  wires,  held 
at  every  intersection  by  the  Excelsior  steel  clamp,  which 
is  a  patented  feature.  This  gives  them  rigidity  and 
strength  to  withstand  heavy  winds  and  sudden  shocks. 

Dip-galvanized  AFTER  making.  This  completely 
solders  the  whole  trellis  into  one  rigid  fabric  at  the  same 
time  making  it  completely  rust  proof. 

The  arch  at  the  entrance,  porch-end  trellis  and  fence 
shown  here  are  all  made  in  the  same  manner  and  of 
the  same  materials.  They  are  truly  economical  neces¬ 
sities  for  the  home  grounds. 

Interesting  catalog  C  mailed  for  the  asking. 

We  also  make  a  full 
line  of  Excelsior  tree 
guards,  bed  guards, 
fences,  railings,  gates, 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Frozen  l)og 
Ranch  House. 
Stained  with 
Cabot’s  Stains. 


Seven  Devils 

Range, 

between 

Freezeout 

and  Squaw 

Butte. 


You  Can  Always  Tell 

the  houses  that  have  been  stained  with 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

The  colors  are  so  soft  anti  rich  and  durable  that  all  other  exterior  stains  look  cheap  and  tawdry 
in  comparison.  They  go  farther,  last  longer,  preserve  the  wood  better,  and  are  infinitely  more 
artistic  The  genuine  creosote  wood- preserving  stains.  Every  gallon  guaranteed.  Substitutes 
smell  of  kerosene,  benzine  or  other  worthless  and  inflammable  cheapeners. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  11  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Write  Today  for  This  Free  Book 

Don’t  let  summer’s  heat  find  you  unprepared  to  protect  your  family 
against  contaminated  food.  Free  yourself  from  exorbitant  ice  bills ! 
Read  facts  you  should  know  about  home  refrigeration  in  this  valu¬ 
able  36-page  book.  Tells  all  about  the  famous 

MONROE  PORCELAIN  REFRIGERATOR 


'Endorsed  by  Good 
Housekeeping 
Institute. 


jsasH 


30  Daus  Home  Trig 


with  beautiful  snow-whi^e  food  compartments  molded  in 
one  piece  of  genuine  solid  porcelain  ware,  over  an  inch  thick. 
Every  corner  rounded.  No  cracks  or  crevices  to  harbor  dirt 
or  germs.  They  are  clean  and  stay  clean.  Expertly  built 
with  air-tight  walls.  Preserves  the  food  in  clean,  wholesome 
condition  and  saves  one-third  and  more  on  ice  bills. 

Not  sold  in  Stores — Shipped  Direct  From  Factory — 
Freight  Prepaid  —  Monthly  Payments  if  Desired 

Don’t  delay.  Write  at  once. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

46  Benson  St.  Lockland,  Ohio 
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One  of  the  Delightful  Things  About  the 


is  That  You  Feel  its  Comfort 
Without  Feeling  its  Heat 

Take  a  cold  snappy  day  in  winter. 
Outside,  it  is  5  below.  Inside  72. 

Coming  in  from  that  low  outside  tem¬ 
perature  to  one  67  degrees  higher,  you 
would  of  course  expect  to  feel  its  heat 
fairly  crowding  around  you. 

And  you  do  with  most  heats. 

But  you  don't  with  the  Kelsey. 

Don’t,  because  it  is  exactly  the  same 
oxygen  filled  fresh  air  as  is  outdoors. 

It  only  differs  in  degrees.  Not  in 
quality. 

You  do  feel  its  welcome  comfort. 

But  you  don’t  feel  its  heat. 

Neither  do  you  become  “noddy” 
when  you  sit  down  to  read.  Nor  do 
your  nostrils  become  dry.  Or  the 
furniture  dry  out  and  pull  apart. 

Just  why  all  this  we  sav  is  so,  is 
told  briefly  in  a  booklet  called  “Some 
Saving  Sense  on  Heating.”  Send 
for  it. 


New  York 
103-K  Park  Avenue 

Detroit 

Space95-K  Builders  Exch 


HE 


Felsev 

MR  GENERATOR  I 


Chicago 

217-K  Wesl  Lake  Street 
Boston 

405-K  Post  Office  Sq.  Bldg. 


WE  still  find  some  people  who  are  under  the  impression  that  we  make 
and  sell  McHughwillow  only.  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
our  splendid  display  of  imported  wall  papers  and  old  English  chintzes, 
special  order  Furniture  and  Hand-woven  Rugs  in  large  and  small  sizes. 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  &  SON 

The  HOUSE  0/  the  UNUSUAL  „  N°  Q  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Catalogue 


reenheuses 


e  '  Lend  distinction  to  your  gar¬ 
den  by  their  graceful  stately  lines, 
yet  are  always  so  constructed  that 
they  furnish  ideal  conditions  for  the 
propagation  of  plant  life.  Litera¬ 
ture  and  estimates  on  request. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

420  King's  Road,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  Houses 

Branch  Offices: 

New  York,  1476  Broadway  Boston,  113  State  Street 
Scranton,  307  Irving  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Harrison  Bldg.,  15th  and  Market  Sts. 


Typical  16i th 
Century  tile 


T  y  p  i  c  a  l  18th 
Century  tile 


A  Delft  bell,  a 
favorite  pattern, 
18 th  Century 


Knowing  and  Collecting  Dutch  Delft 

( Continued  from  page  19) 


The  Dutch  ware  made  to-day  which 
passes  with  the  old  name  is  a  glazed 
ware  and  not,  like  the  old,  an  enamelled 
ware.  In  modern  so-called  Delft  one 
can  see  through  the  glaze.  As  I  have 
said,  old  Dutch  Delft  presents  a  com¬ 
pletely  opaque  surface. 

Just  here  I  should  say  that  in  some 
of  the  later  sorts  of  old  Dutch  Delft  a 
glaze  was  added  to  the  enamelled  sur¬ 
face,  but  as  the  enamelled  coating  is 
there,  one  will  readily  recognize  it  be¬ 
neath  the  glaze.  As  the  clay  base  of 
old  Dutch  Delft  was  so  soft  and  friable 
the  surface  of  a  piece  was  entirely  coated 
with  the  tin-enamel.  While  not  metallic 
in  the  sense  of  its  having  a  metallic 
lustre  like  the  maiolica  of  Deruta  or  of 
Gubbio,  light  glinted  across  the  surface 
of  a  piece  of  old  Delft  reveals  a  tinny 
sheen.  While  the  surface  will  prove 
smooth  to  the  touch,  it  will  not  feel 
glassy  as  with  a  glazed  ware. 

So  friable  is  old  Delft  that  it  is  prone 
to  chip  at  the  edges,  there  revealing  the 
brown  body  base  of  the  under  clay.  A 
drop  of  strong  acid  dropped  on  the  body 
clay  thus  exposed  will  effervesce,  since 
there  is  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  under¬ 
structure  of  old  Delft.  This  body  clay  is 
so  soft  that  it  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  English  Lam¬ 
beth  Delft,  which  English  ware,  though 
inspired  by  the  old  Dutch  Delft  and  con¬ 
temporary  with  much  of  it,  was  of  a 
much  harder  body  base,  denser  and  more 
glossy  than  the  Dutch  clay.  The  enamel 
lay  much  more  closely  and  evenly  to  the 
body  base  of  old  Dutch  Delft  than  it  did 
with  the  English  Delft. 

Dutch  Delft  rarely  crazed  in  the  kiln ; 
English  Delft  often  did  so  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  its  enamelled  surface  came  to 
be  glazed  to  prevent  this. 

Then  one  often  finds  the  colors  of  the 
decoration  of  old  Dutch  Delft  to  have 
run,  but  neither  under  nor  over  the 
enamel  surface, — into  the  enamel.  This 
is  because  the  colors 
were  put  upon  the 
Dutch  Delft  while  the 
enamel  was  still  wet 
and  fixed  in  it  during 
the  liquefaction  and 
fixing  of  the  surface 
coating  during  the 
firing  of  the  piece  in 
the  kiln.  With  such 
pieces  of  English 
delft  as  show  the  col¬ 
ors  of  their  decora¬ 
tion  to  have  run,  it 
will  be  seen  distinctly 
that  these  colors  have 
run  upon  the  enamel 
of  the  surface  and 
not  into  or  with  it. 

Finally  the  color  of 
the  clay  body  base  of 
the  Lambeth  delft  of 
England  is  buff. 


While  Nature  has  given  us  a  sense  of 
blue  skies,  scientists  will  tell  you  that 
she  has  been  overly  sparing  with  this 
color  in  flowers  and  in  bird-life.  The 
Chinese  had  long  placed  blue  as  the 
first  of  the  five  colors  nominated  in  their 
popular  traditions.  To  blue  they  gave  a 
symbolism  rich  and  varied.  They  asso¬ 
ciated  it  with,  the  East,  for  instance,  and 
again  with  wood.  It  was  natural  that 
it  should  have  been  a  favorite  color  for 
the  Chinese  keramicist.  The  palace 
china  of  some  of  the  early  Chinese  em¬ 
perors  reserved  the  privilege  of  blue 
decoration,  a  blue,  as  an  old  Chinese 
writer  tells  us,  as  “seen  through  a  rift 
in  the  clouds  after  rain.”  It  was  not 
until  the  16th  Century  that  the  Chinese 
obtained  cobalt.  This  bright  and  vivid 
blue  made  speedy  headway  as  against 
the  grayer  blues  that,  until  then,  had 
alone  been  produced  by  the  Chinese 
keramic  artist.  Cobalt  was  introduced 
into  China  by  either  the  Jesuits  or  the 
Mohammedans ;  the  Chinese  themselves 
named  the  color  “Moslem  Blue.” 

The  Blue -and -White  porcelain  of 
China  appears  to  have  made  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  Dutch  potters.  Blue  was 
the  earliest  color  used  by  them  in  their 
Delft  decoration.  Purple  followed,  and 
after  that  the  green,  yellow,  brown  and 
red  of  the  Polychrome  delft  pieces  that 
we  know. 

English  Copies 

We  do  know  how  popular  the  Dutch 
Blue-and-White  became.  Every  year 
quantities  of  it  found  their  way  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Much  of  it  was  sold  there  at  the 
Dutch  Fair  held  annually  in  Yarmouth. 
King  Charles  II.  soon  came  to  fear  the 
effect  on  local  potteries  of  the  extended 
importation  of  Dutch  delft  into  England 
and  in  consequence  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  against  this  commerce,  declaring  the 
sale  of  Dutch  delft  in  England  as  being 
“to  the  great  discouragement  of  so  useful 
a  manufacture  so  late 
found  out”  at  home, 
presumably  by  the 
potters  of  Lambeth 
who  naturally  would 
not  be  slow  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  imitate 
the  Dutch  ware  so 
flourishingly  in  vogue. 
Probably  Dutch  pot¬ 
ters  had  come  over  to 
work  in  the  English 
ateliers.  In  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  are  in¬ 
teresting  examples  ot 
English  delft,  a  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting 
set  of  plates  having  a 
line  on  each,  so  that 
when  the  six  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  proper  or¬ 
der  they  form  a  little 
five-line  verse. 
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For  Potato  Bugs 
And  Blight  use 

/  SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL-ARSENATE 

— a  new  combination  which  bids 
fair  to  replace  the  old  Lime  Sul¬ 
phur-Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Bor¬ 
deaux-Lead  mixtures,  in  both 
orchard  and  garden. 

It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less 
expensive.  1  gallon  and  lbs. 
makes  150  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
50  Church  St.,  Dept.  2,  New  York 


Select  Your  Plants 
In  Full  Bloom 


here  at  the  Nursery,  and  if  you  like, 
take  them  away  in  your  automobile. 
Through  our  digging  and  shipping  meth¬ 
ods  it  is  now  possible  to  successfully 
transplant,  even  in  full  bloom,  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs  like  Rhododendrons, 
etc.  When  digging  plants  we  leave'  a 
large  ball  of  earth  around  the  roots.  We 
deliver  by  motor  within  100  miles  of  New 
York  and  guarantee 
satisfactory  results. 
Booklet  “Home  Land¬ 
scapes”  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest. 


NURSERIES 


Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Box  Q.  ’Phone  68 


Faultless  Outside  Shutters 

Thousands  would  gladly  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
outside  shutters  if  it  wasn't  for  the  annoyance 
of  old-fashioned  fixtures.  The 


MALLORY  SHUTTER  WORKER 

the  inside 

It  opens,  hows,  locks  shutters  in  any  position 
witliout  raising  window  or  screen.  No  expo¬ 
sure  to  wind  or  storm, 
no  banging  or  breaking 
of  slats.  Easily  put  on 
any  make  of  old  or  new 
house,  cost  small.  A  - 
child  can  operate.  It 
will  pay  any  house¬ 
holder  to  get  full  in¬ 
formation.  Drop  us  a 
postal  now. 

Mallory  Manufacturing  Co. 

255  Main  Street 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


Simply  turn  the  handl^ 

to  adjust  shutters - 
L  automatically  locked  ^ 
Jn  any  position^ 


American-Grown  Trees 
and  Evergreens 

You  are  invited  to  visit  our 
Nurseries  during  June  when 
our  display  of  Azaleas,  Peonies 
and  Rhododendrons  is  at  its 
best,  and  make  your  selection 
for  Fall  delivery. 

Andorra 

Nurseries 

Wm.  Warner  Harper ,  Prop. 

Box  120 

Chestnut  Hill 
Phila.,  Penna. 

_ 

. . . 


UNDERGROUND 

Garbage  Receivers. 


stores  your  garbage  in  a  sanitary  way. 


ORDER  NOW 

Our  Truck  wheels  ash  barrels  up  or  down 
steps.  Try  our  Spiral  Ribbed  Ash  Barrel. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  on  each.  It  will  pay 
you.  Fourteen  Years  on  the  market. 

Sold  direct.  Look  for  our  Trade  Marks. 


C.H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  20  farrar Street,  Lynn, Mass. 


Planet  Jr. 

Farm  and  Garden  Tools 

save  time,  labor, moneyCatalog  Free 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1110K  Philadelphia 


! 


Inside  and  outside 

security — and  “  Y ale  ” 

The  first  step  to  real  security  is  to  put 
“Yale”  on  your  outside  doors.  Yale  Cylinder 
Night  Latches  to  reinforce  doubtful  locks 
already  on,  or  Yale  Builders’  Hardware  for 
both  decoration  and  protection ;  and  Yale 
Padlocks  on  your  garage  and  stables  and 
cellar  doors. 

That  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
the  completely  protected  home  is  the  home 
that  installs  Yale  locks  inside  as  well.  Yale 
Trunk  Locks  and  Yale  Cabinet  Locks  on  cup¬ 
boards  and  drawers  and  other  places  that  you 
want  to  make  provably  secure. 

Get  “Yale”  throughout  your  house.  Realize  once  and 
for  all  the  confidence  that  comes  from  living  in  the  house 
that  has  the  trade-mark  “Yale”  on  every  lock  and  piece 
of  builders’  hardware.  See  your  hardware  dealer  todav. 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

I  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 

Chicago  Office:  77  East  Lake  Street. 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


TRADE 


MARK 


This  iron  "spear  head'*  fence  possesses  a  distinct  indentifying  individuality — in  which 
it  is  characteristic  of  all  American  Fences. 

Fence  Satisfaction  What  It  Depends  On 

PRIMARILY  it  depends  on  not 
A  being  satisfied  with  any  but 
the  “one  fence”  that  will  most  ef¬ 
fectively  meet  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements. 

Among  our  carefully  developed 
assemblage  of  “American”  Iron  and 
Wire  Fences,  we 
believe  you  will 
find  that  “one 
fence”  —  well- 
made,  life-time- 


lasting,  distinctly  appropriate  to 
its  environment. 

To  help  in  its  selection,  our  Ad¬ 
visory  Service  is  at  your  disposal, 
free  from  charge  or  obligation. 

Tell  us  your  fence  needs. 
Helpful  suggestions  together  with 
illustrations  o  f 
appropri- 
ate  designs  can 
then  be  sent  at 

inn  CHURCH  ST. 


American  Fence 
Construction  Co. 


Graver,  Deeper 
More  Tender 

than  any  other  of  Tier  novels 
is  “The  Happiest  Time  of 
Their  Lives”  by  Alice  Duer 
Miller ;  and  it  has  the  bril¬ 
liance,  the  stimulating  dia¬ 
logue,  the  delightful  literary 
craftsmanship  of  the  best  of 
her  preceding  books. 

Are  sheltered  women 
stronger  or  weaker  in  a 
crisis  than  their  sisters  who 
have  fought  somewhat  out¬ 
side  the  stockade  built 
around  women  by  custom? 
That  is  the  theme  of  her 
new  novel. 

Once  more  the  story  is  among 
the  smart  set  of  New  York,  a 
class  and  a  city  which  Mrs. 
Miller  knows  so  well  that  she 
can  write  about  the  one  with 
unusual  convincingness  and 
about  the  other  with  both  con¬ 
vincingness  and  alluring  affec¬ 
tion. 

“The  Happiest  Time  of  Their 
Lives”  is  a  love-story  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last — a  love- 
story  of  a  most  likable  young 
man  and  a  charming  girl ;  and 
the  author  is  on  the  side  of  the 
lovers,  which  is  to  say  that  it 
is  presented  with  eloquence  and 
warmth.  It  is  published  by  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York,  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Paul  Meylan,  and 
is  sold  by  all  bookstores  for 
$1.40. 


Jiiiiiimiiiimitiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimtiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiim': 


54  in.  long,  17  in.  wide,  17  in.  high 
$26.00  Delivered  in  U»  S.  A. 


1  GENUINE  INDIANA  LIMESTONE  1 


Hiiimiiiiiiiuiiif  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim  Miiiinif  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii= 

|  Garden  Furniture  I 

=  Easton  Studios,  Bedford,  Ind.  = 
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SASH 

GREENHOUSES 
Ready-Made 

These  Sunlight  goods  are  established 
as  the  standard  of  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy. 

Order  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  make 
sure  for  Fall, 

Winter  and  Spring 
work. 

Ask  for  catalog 
of  Garden  Outfits. 

Free. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 
944  East  Broadway.  Louisville.  Ky. 


What  Makes  a  Home? 


“Colonial  Way  Fire-  FIREPLACE  COMPANY 

places”  and  ‘Everything  J'^rLrtLL  LUdirHIII 
for  the  Fireplace  4613  W.  12lh  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Our  little  Book 
HOME  and  the 
FIREPLACE 

gives  a  full  explanation 

Why  the  Fireplace 
Is  Important 

is  delightfully  inter 
esting  and  of  Intense 
Value.  A  copy  Free 
on  reauest. 


COLONIAl 
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House  &  Garden 


The  Water  Servant  of  America 

In  city,  town  or  country  homes — on  ranches,  farms  or  large 
estates — for  greenhouse,  dairy,  office  building — wherever 
water  under  pressure  is  required  a 

“V  &  K”  Water  Supply  System 

answers  the  question  at  once  and  for  all  time. 

The  builders  of  these  systems  have  been  pump  makers 
for  more  than  Fifty  Years  and  over  Eighty  Thousand  “V 
&  K's”  in  use  and  giving  perfect  satisfaction,  is  a  gauge  of 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the  “V  &  K" 
product. 

“V  &  K”  Systems  are  operated  by  electricity,  gasoline 
engine  or  water  power. 

The  Modern  Way 

The  “Modern  Way”  is  the  “V  &  K” 
Catalog.  It  describes  and  illustrates 
“V  &  K”  Systems.  It  makes  very 
plain  the  system  that  will  best  fit  your 
requirements,  and  gives  its  cost.  It 
explains  Water  System  and  WateT 
Supply.  It  proves  “V  &  K”  economy 
and  efficiency.  It  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

As\  y°ur  plumber  or  plumbing  jobber 
about  "V&  K”  Water  Supply  Systems 


THE  VAILE 

Dept.  F 


KIMES  CO. 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Send  for /A/s. 
Booklet 


The 

Modern  Way 


li 


The  War  Garden  Department 

( Continued,  from  page  45) 


hot  fruit  or  vegetable.  Seal  immediately. 
Cover  must  be  sterile. 

Water  Pack  for  Rhubarb,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Cranberries  and  Some  Plums 
Prepare  fruit  as  for  canning.  Pack 
closely  into  glass  jars.  Set  these  under 
the  cold  water  faucet,  and  allow  water 
to  run  into  the  jars  for  several  minutes. 
Adjust  rubber  and  screw  on  the  top. 
( A  glass  topped  jar  is  best  for  preserv¬ 
ing  strongly  acid  fruits.) 

Cold  Pack  Method 

Pick  over  and  wash  vegetables  thor¬ 
oughly.  Blanch  in  boiling  water  for  5 
minutes.  Plunge  into  cold  water.  Pack 
in  glass  jars.  Add  1  teaspoonful  salt  to 
each  quart  jar.  Fill  jar  to  overflowing 
with  boiling  water.  Adjust  rubber, 
screw  on  top  part  way,  and  set  in  hot 
water  bath.  Place  jars  on  a  platform 
in  washboiler  or  similar  utensil.  Have 
water  cover  tops  of  jars  by  at  least  1". 
Count  time  of  processing  after  water  be¬ 
gins  to  boil — 120  minutes  for  all  greens. 
Remove  jars  when  time  is  up  and  tighten 
covers.  Turn  jars  upside  down,  and 
when  cool  store  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 

Intermittent  Sterilization 

The  process  is  the  same  as  for  Cold 
Pack  canning  except  that  the  water  in 
the  boiler  need  be  only  about  3"  deep. 
Steam  will  do  the  cooking. 

Set  the  boiler  on  the  stove,  place  the 
jars  on  an  improvised  rack  in  about  3” 


of  water,  and  bring  water  to  a  boil. 
Cook  for  1  hour.  Remove  cover,  let 
steam  escape,  remove  jars  and  screw 
down  tops.  Next  day  loosen  covers,  set 
jars  back  into  boiler  and  repeat  the 
process.  Repeat  again  the  third  day. 
All  spores  are  killed  by  the  fractional 
sterilization ;  and  any  fruit,  vegetable 
or  meat  will  keep  when  put  up  by  this 
process. 

Syrups  for  Canning 

Stir  the  sugar  into  the  water.  Use 
hot  water  to  dissolve  the  sugar. 

Thin  Syrup:  1  cup  sugar  to  2  cups 
water  for  peaches,  apples  and  other 
sweet  fruits.  * 

Medium:  1  cup  sugar  to  1  cup  water 
for  berries,  cherries,  plums,  currants, 
etc. 

Medium  thick:  3  cups  sugar  to  2  cups 
water  for  sour  fruits  such  as  gooseber¬ 
ries,  cranberries,  and  for  fruits  like 
strawberries  and  raspberries. . 

Thick:  2  cups  sugar  to  1  cup  water 
for  preserves  and  jams. 

Combination  Jams,  Marmalades  and 
Conserves 

Rhubarb  and  strawberry.  Rhubarb 
and  pineapple.  Rhubarb  and  apple. 
Strawberry  and  pineapple.  Strawberry 
and  apple. 

Turn  all  left-over  fruit  syrups  into 
“honey,”  or  syrup  to  be  used  in  sauces 
for  puddings.  If  allowed  to  ferment, 
any  left-over  fruit  juice  will  make  good 
vinegar. 


New  and  Old  Floors 

( Continued  from  page  21) 


the  vogue  in  this  country,  black  and 
white  marble  floors  were  very  popular. 
Some  of  them  were  very  elaborate,  one 
in  particular,  an  original  from  an  old 
Italian  palace  shows  marbles  arranged 
in  geometrical  patterns  with  numerous 
allegorical  figures.  All  of  these  were 
quite  consistent  with  the  style  of  the 
house  as  they  represented  the  sort  of 
floor,  that  were  in  houses  of  this  period 
in  Europe  from  which  our  architects  got 
their  inspiration. 

Few  of  the  decorators  at  that  time 
had  the  knack  of  making  this  sort  of 
house  look  livable  or  homelike,  which 
accounts  for  the  style  of  architecture 
giving  away  to  the  “cosey”  or  homelike 
Queen  Anne.  Thus  did  this  style  of 
floor  go  out  of  use. 

Now  with  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
back  to  the  straighter  lines  and  more 
dignified  rooms,  black  and  white  or 
black  and  yellow  squared  floors  are 
again  being  put  into  our  houses.  There 
are  two  other  ways,  by  which  the  same 
general  effect  can  be  obtained,  and  both 
of  these  are  less  expensive.  One  of  them 
is  to  space  off  the  wood  floor  into 
squares  and  paint  directly  on  it  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  marble.  This  was  recently 
done  in  a  very  chic  millinery  shop  in 
Boston  and  it  proved  not  only  unusual 
but  very  effective.  The  only  objection, 
however,  is  that  if  the  boards  of  the 
floor  are  narrow  or  the  floor  is  poorly 
laid,  this  sort  of  work  is  apt  to  prove 
unsatisfactory. 

But  the  showing  of  lines  of  floor 
boards  and  irregularity  of  surface  can 
be  remedied.  First  cover  the  floor  with 
a  good  grade  of  linoleum,  preferably  the 
battleship  variety,  and  you  are  ready 
then  to  paint  the  black  and  white 
squares  on  the  smooth  surface. 

While  dealing  with  marble  it  is  well 
to  add  that  there  are  other  methods  of 
treatment.  A  marbled  floor,  that  is,  one 
painted  to  look  like  variegated  marble, 
is  more  practical  for  general  use  than  a 
square  or  plain  color  or  of  two  colors, 
because  it  does  not  deface  easily,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  the  practical  housekeeper  wants. 
Some  people  who  despise  sham  or  imita¬ 


tion  claim  that  this  sort  of  floor  is  ob¬ 
jectionable.  They  do  not  realize  that 
this  marbleation  of  wood  and  even 
plaster  is  no  new  idea.  It  was  carried 
out  by  the  Italians  in  their  16th  Cen¬ 
tury  villas  and  palaces,  even  in  the 
country  where  marbles  were  most 
abundant  and  the  labor  of  marble  work¬ 
ers  a  mere  pittance. 

Of  course  a  floor  of  this  kind  might 
seem  too  grand  for  the  simple  farmhouse 
type  of  architecture,  the  kind  that  came 
into  existence  one  to  two  centuries  ago. 
There  is  a  remedy  for  this :  use  the 
spatter  floor.  One  of  these,  most  in¬ 
teresting  in  character,  is  found  in  the 
Thomas  Aldrich  house  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  To-day,  however,  this 
kind  of  treatment  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  known  or  understood  by  the 
present  generation,  although  they  were 
very  common  in  old  New  England 
homes  built  in  early  1800. 

The  spatter  floor  is  merely  the  term 
applied  to  a  sort  of  painted  wooden 
floor,  a  speckled  floor,  resembling  bril¬ 
liant  granite.  The  general  tone  may  be 
either  dark,  medium,  or  light,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  color  scheme  of  the  room  and 
the  paint  used.  In  a  recently  renovated 
farmhouse  where  a  dark  floor  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  out  the  right  treatment,  an 
absolutely  black  floor  was  not  desired. 
The  owner  solved  the  problem  by  first 
painting  it  black,  and  then  spattering 
the  small  spatters  red,  then  yellow  and 
then  gray.  The  effect  was  dark,  but  it 
had  the  advantage  of  not  showing  every 
footmark  and  particle  of  dust.  Spatter¬ 
ing  is  done  by  dipping  the  brush  into 
the  paint  and  then  hitting  it  against  a 
stick  held  in  the  hand.  The  size  of  the 
drops  of  paint  can  be  regulated  by  the 
brush,  the  amount  of  paint  on  it  and 
the  force  of  the  blow  against  the  stick. 

How  few  of  us  think  of  birch  for  an 
inside  floor?  Yet  it  is  excellent,  being 
practical,  warm  and  quite  inexpensive. 
It  shows  a  wonderfully  rich  amber 
color  with  even  shades  that  are  brought 
easily  to  the  surface  and  take  on  a  clear 
polish.  Birch  can  be  laid  in  straight 
rows  or  herring  bone  pattern. 
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“Viceroy” 

— the  ultimate  hath — 


"CROM  the  viewpoints 
of  appearance  and  util¬ 
ity  the  “Viceroy”  stands 
without  a  rival. 


Its  grace  of  line  and  its  uni¬ 
formly  pure  white  finish  add 
a  definite  touch  of  refinement 
to  any  bathroom. 

And  its  quality  is  equal  to  its 
beauty.  The  “Viceroy”  is  cast 
in  one  piece;  it  is  substantial, 
and  will  retain  its  original 
luster  indefinitely.  BeinJ,  built 
into  the  wall  and  floor,  it  is 
easily  kept  clean  and  hygienic. 

The  name  KOHLER  is  im¬ 
printed  in  an  inconspicuous 
place  in  every  piece  of 
KOHLER  WARE.  It  is  there 
for  your  protection.  More 
than  that,  it  is  our  guarantee 
of  absolute  and  lasting  satis¬ 
faction — and  it  is  backed  by 
the  resources  and  reputation  of 
KOHLER. 

If  you  are  planning  a  home  or 
intend  to  remodel  your  bath¬ 
room,  write  at  once  for  our  new 
booklet  describing  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  KOHLER  line. 
Address  Dep’t  F-6. 

KOHLER  CO. 

Founded  1873 

Kohler,  Wisconsin 

_ _ 


KOHLER 


HOYT'S  NURSERIES 

Unusually  large  assortment  of  Ornamental  De¬ 
ciduous  trees  and  Evergreens  in  all  sizes,  Her¬ 
baceous  Plants,  Perennials,  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  in  fact,  everything  to  make  the  home 
grounds  attractive.  Deliveries  by  motor  trucks, 
right  to  your  grounds,  and  all  freshly  dug 
stock.  A  personal  inspection  invited.  Send 
for  our  catalogue. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  Inc., 
Telephone  333,  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


'■THE  LOVELIEST  CABINET 
WOOD  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD.” 


NATIVE  TO  AMERICA.  PLENTIFUL. 
BE  A  U  TIF  UL.  WOR  KABLE.  TRY  IT. 


Enjoy  Beauty ?  Wish  Knoull.dg  ? 

Write  for  Samples  Write  for  Booklet 


GUM  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

1325  Bank  of  Commerce  BI  lg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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As  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Hartmann- 
Sanders  Co.,  the  Pergola  is  effectively  adapted  to 
the  modest  garden  of  limited  area  as  well  as  to 
the  most  pretentious  estate. 
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Not  conventionalized  “stock  patterns",  but 
created  to  harmonize  with  the  grounds  on  which 
they  are  erected — built  with  the  well  known 
Kolbs  Patent  Lock  Joint  Wood  Columns,  pro¬ 
vided  with  patented  anchorage  equipment  — 
assuring  stability  and  guaranteed  permanence. 

“ The  Pergola" — its  practical  side  and  its  possibilities. 

Illustrated  with  colored  plates  Copy  sent  on  receipt  of 

20c  in  stamps.  Ask  for  X'ol.  P-21. 
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Elston  and  Webstar  Ave?,,  Chicago,  HI, 
Eastern  Office,  6  Fast  39th  St.,  New  York 
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1  Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg.  Co. 

52  VANDERBILT  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Decorative  Meta!  Grilles 
Send  for  Catalog  66-A 


RICHARD  E.  THIBAUT,  Inc. 

Wall  Paper  Specialists 
The  Largest  Wall  Paper  House  in  the 
World 

Madison  Ave.,  at  32nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

Branches : 

BROOKLYN  BOSTON 

NEWARK  BRONX 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 


The 

Only  Shade 
Made  With  a 
Ventilator. 
Easily  Hung 
in  Five 
Minutes 
With  New 
Self-Hanging 


Bossert  Houses 

CAVE  the  muss  and  fuss  of  ordinary 
^  building.  Build  the  Bossert  way. 
Not  even  a  nail  to  buy. 

LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS,  Inc. 
1306  Grand  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Smoky[ 

Firepla 

Made  to 
Draw 


No  payment  accepted 
unless  successful . 


ces 


Also  expert  ser¬ 
vice  on  general 
chimney  work. 


FREDERICK  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 
Engineers  and  Contractors 
219  FultonSt., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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New  Self-Hanging  Vudor  Ventilating  Porch  Shades  ■  , 

give  you  protection  from  the  sun  and  also  seclusion, 
and  the  Ventilator  woven  in  the  top  of  each  shade 
automatically  clears  the  porch  of  impure  hot  air. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  many  other  good  tilings  built  into  VUDOR  Porch 
Shades  exclusively,  send  you  illustrations  in  color,  and  name  of  dealer. 

Hough  Shade  Corporation,  261  Mill  Street,  Janesville,  Wis. 


UHUtUPP 

Worthy  fcEp&opucTiohs 
Or  All  Historic  Styles 
At  No  Prohibitive  Cost 

(English  atib  jfrencf) 
©pfjolstcrp 

JBecorahbe  (Objects 

(Oriental  Bugs 


De  luxe  prints  of  well-appointed 
rooms  sent  gratis  upon  request. 

NeuTlFfork  ©alktne# 

Grand  Rapids  Rirmfure  Company 


INCORPORATED 


34-36  West  32  St  reef 
New  "York  City 


Butchers  Boston  Polishes 

The  first  in  the  field 
and  still  the  first 


The  finest  polishes  made 
for  floors  woodwork 
tnd  fui^itu re  etc- 


^BUTCHER  POLISH  CO. 

J56  ATLANTIC  AVE.  BOSTON.  MASS  . 


SAVO  Flower  Box 


For  Windows,  Porches, 
Sun  Parlors,  etc. 

Supplies  just,  the  amount  of 
air  and  water  necessary  when 
and  where  needed.  No  surface 
water.  Use  indoors  or  out¬ 
doors — keeps  flowers  healthy 


Self-watering 
Sub-irrigating 

and  beautiful  the  year  round 

Leak  Proof — Rust  Proof 
Six  sizes — aluminum  or  dark 
green  finish.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  for  free  catalog. 

SAVO  MFG.  CO.. 

Dept.  C,  39  S.  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago. 
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JAPANESE  GRASS  CLOTH 

IMPORTED  WALL  PAPERS 


LaPLAC 

Importer  Objects  of  Art.  C 
ana  Sheffield  Plate,  Perioc 
faithful  copies. 

242  Fifth  Ave. 

near  W.  28th  St., N.Y 
Daniel  Adams,  Mgr. 

^  IT  The  ANTIQUE 
✓  Hi  SHOP 

Curios,  Rare  Old  Crystals 

1  Furniture — ancient  and 

1 1  East48th  St. 

near  Fifth  Ave. 

R.H. Kingsbury, Mgr. 

f  A  water  supply  system  ,s  an  invest! 
r  rnent  for  a  lifetime.  Don’t  experimen 

-  with  inferior  systems.  Your  country  horn 

can  have  all  the  conveniences  of  the  finest  city  residenc  | 
—electric  light,  6ewage  disposal— with  a 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 

Enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorsed  by  over  22,000 
satisfied  users.  Write 
for  Free  Bulletin  tell¬ 
ing:  about  Kewanee 
Special  Features. 

Kewanee  . 

Utilities 

401  Franklin 
Kewanee 


ee  Private  fi 

TIES  CO.  I 
inklin  Street 
anee.  III. 
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House  &  Garden 


FESTFUL 

‘BEAUTY 

Let  the  restful  solid  colors  ot  Klear- 
flax  Linen  Rugs  contribute  this 
note  to  your  bedrooms  as  they 
contribute  restfulness,  richness, 
simplicity,  cheer,  warmth,  or 
coolness  —  according  to  color — to 
every  room  in  the  house.  Their 
tight  weave  offers  no  chance  for 
dust  to  collect.  Mothproof,  thick, 
heavy,  flat-lying,  reversible,  they 
are  as  practical  as  they  are  artistic ; 
as  economical  as  they  are  unique ; 
as  useful  as  they  are  decorative. 

The  charm  of  the  Klearflax  colors 
endures  as  long  as  the  rugs  endure. 
And  the  rugs  are  linen  with  all  of 
linen’s  sturdiness  and  charm. 

% 

At  better  class  furniture  and 
department  stores  everywhere. 

Would  you  like  an  expert’s  advice  on 
room  decoration?  Then  send  for  "The 
Rug  and  the  Color  Scheme."  This  36- 
page  book  shows  you  in  full  color  a 
number  of  scenes  and  tells  you  how  you 
may  vary  the  schemes.  It  also  explains 
clearly  and  simply  how  to  plan  any 
rooir .  Write  to  our  Duluth  office  for  it 
— it’s  free. 

You  can  get  Klearflax  Linen  Rugs  in 
Taupe,  Black,  Blue,  Greens,  Grays, 
Browns,  Rose,  and  natured  Buff  in  these 
sizes  and  at  these  prices: 

27  x  54  in.  $4-50 
30  x  60  in.  5.60 
36  x  72  in.  8.00 
x  7 54  ft.  15.00 
6  x  9  ft.  24.00 
8x10  ft.  35.60 
9  x  1 2  ft.  48.00 
12  x  15  ft.  80.00 

$4.00  per  square 
yard  in  stock 
widths,  any  length. 

(Prices  somewhat 
higher  in  far  West 
and  South). 

KLEARFLAX  LINEN  RUG  CO. 

DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 
Newr  York  Office  212  Fifth  Avenue 


For  bathrooms, 
hospitals,  and 
general  sanitary 
uses,  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  Klear¬ 
flax  Natural 
Rug.  This  rug 
may  be  scrubbed 
and  cleaned  in¬ 
definitely.  It  is 
our  only  wash¬ 
able  rug  and 
comes  in  natural 
linen  (flaxen) 
color 


For  £0  lor  Harmony  andLong  Wi 


For  £very  T^oom  in  the  House 


Honey  Weather 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


see  that  when  the  honey  now  starts  on 
the  white  clover,  the  bees  do  not  have 
too  much  space  in  the  brood  chamber  of 
the  hive.  It  is  well  to  arrange  so  that 
at  this  time  every  available  cell  in  the 
brood  combs  is  occupied  by  a  young 
larva.  As  long  as  the  cell  is  being  used 
to  rear  brood  it  cannot  be  used  to  store 
honey,  and  as  a  result  the  bees  are 
forced  to  carry  their  plunder  “upstairs” 
and  store  it  in  the  supers  provided  for 
that  purpose.  In  some  cases,  bee  keep¬ 
ers  remove  several  of  the  brood  combs 
and  replace  them  with  solid  wooden 
spacers.  In  this  way  the  size  of  the 
brood  chamber  is  contracted  and  the 
bees  are  compelled  to  store  in  the  supers. 
This,  however,  will  have  a  tendency  to 
provoke  swarming  —  which  suggests 
something  else. 

The  bee  keeper  must  do  all  that  he 
can  to  prevent  his  bees  from  swarming 
if  he  desires  to  secure  the  most  honey 
even  in  a  good  season.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ways  to  prevent  such  trouble  is  to 
remove  the  queen  cells  as  fast  as  they 
are  formed.  Every  frame  of  brood 
should  be  removed  and  examined  not 
less  than  once  a  week,  and  if  a  queen 
cell  is  found  it  should  be  removed.  The 


The  Roof  that  Is 

( Continued  f 

would  tend  to  become  of  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  outside  air.  In  winter, 
interior  heat  would  escape.  In  summer, 
exterior  heat  would  enter.  Nevertheless, 
where  climatic  conditions  do  not  call  for 
an  insulated  roof,  this  construction  would 
be  not  only  adequate  but  commendable 
as  well.  In  adopting  this  method  of 
laying  shingles,  three  conditions  must  be 
specified  if  the  very  best  results  are  de¬ 
sired  : 

First,  the  nailing  strips  should  not 
be  less  than  1)4”  in  thickness.  This 
assures  a  rigid  nailing  for  the  shingles 
and  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
shingle  nails  penetrating  the  strips. 

Second,  the  nailing-strips  should  be 
not  more  than  2"  in  width.  Then  the 
open  spaces  between  the  strips  will  af¬ 
ford  an  ample  area  of  ventilation  to  the 
underside  of  the  shingles. 

Third,  the  nailing  strips  .  should  be 
laid  a  distance  on  centers  exactly  equal 
to  either  one-third  or  one-quarter  the 
total  length  of  a  shingle.  This  precau¬ 
tion  assures  a  solid  bearing  for  the  up¬ 
per  ends  of  the  shingles  and,  for  that 
reason,  it  restricts  the  weather-exposure 
of  the  shingles  to  an  exact  multiple  of 
their  length.  In  other  words,  a  16" 
shingle  should  be  exposed  to  the  weather 
either  4"  or  5  1/3",  depending  upon  the 
steepness  of  the  roof.  All  of  these 
points  are  clearly  illustrated  in  detail  at 
“B”  in  sketch  No.  1. 

The  construction  depicted  in  sketch 
No.  2  possesses  the  one  advantage  that 
the  former  lacks:  it  affords  insulation 


bees  as  a  rule  will  not  swarm 
they  succeed  in  raising  a  new  queen,  in 
which  case  the  old  queen  will  lead  out 
the  swarm.  If,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  bees  insist  upon  swarming,  the  bee 
keeper  should  practice  a  little  deception 
in  order  to  keep  them  satisfied.  He 
should  provide  an  empty  hive,  empty  of 
bees  but  provided  with  brood  frames, 
preferably  with  partly  filled  ones  bor¬ 
rowed  from  other  hives.  The  hive 
containing  the  uneasy  colony  should 
be  set  slightly  to  one  side  and  the  new 
hive  set  in  its  place.  Then  the  bees 
should  be  shaken  from  the  old  frames 
into  the  new  hive.  This  seems  to  give 
the  bees  all  of  the  satisfaction  of  swarm¬ 
ing  and  they  usually  settle  down  and  go 
to  work.  Their  numbers  have  not  been 
diminished,  they  are  contented  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  the  bee  keeper  is  just  that 
much  ahead.  A  few  bees  will  always 
return  to  the  old  hive  and  these  will 
rear  the  brood  that  was  left  and  in  time 
will  build  up  a  new  colony.  The  bee 
keeper  may  prefer  to  use  the  frames  of 
the  old  hive  to  replace  borrowed  frames 
from  other  colonies  or  to  build  up  colo¬ 
nies  that  are  weak  in  brood.  In  any 
event,  there  will  be  no  loss. 


Made  of  Shingles 

rom  page  44) 

against  exterior  heat  or  cold.  Heavy 
building  paper  or  felt,  amply  lapped,  is 
laid  upon  a  solid  backing  of  boards. 
Upon  this  the  strips  are  applied.  In 
this  case,  the  strips  need  be  only  1",  or 
even  less,  in  thickness,  for  the  shingle 
nails  can  here  be  driven  through  them 
and  into  the  boarding  beneath. 

The  air  spaces,  created  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  strips  between  the  shin¬ 
gles  and  boarding,  must  admit  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air  underneath  the  shin¬ 
gles;  otherwise  their  evident  purpose  of 
preserving  the  shingles  against  sweating, 
and  consequent  decay,  would  result  in 
an  effect  just  the  opposite. 

There  are  two  methods  of  securing 
this  very  necessary  ventilation  in  a  roof 
of  this  type.  The  most  efficient  way  is 
to  leave  the  intervening  spaces  open  to 
the  outer  air  at  the  gable  ends.  Another 
way  is  to  lay  the  shingles  with  uncom¬ 
monly  wide  joints — say  a  half  inch,  or 
even  a  full  inch,  across.  This  last 
method  results  in  other  advantages :  it 
allows  water  to  drain  off  rapidly,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  open  joints,  and  thus  makes 
for  the  further  durability  of  the  shingles. 
Again,  it  allows  for  lateral  expansion  of 
the  shingles  and  thereby  eliminates  a«y 
tendency  of  them  to  bulge  outwardly 
away  from  the  roof.  In  fact  it  would 
be  highly  commendable  to  adopt  both  of 
the  above-described  methods  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  thus  assuring  of  a  continuous  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  under  and  between  the 
shingles.  By  so  doing,  many  years  will 
have  been  added  to  the  serviceable  life 
of  a  shingled  roof. 


The  War  Garden  for  Next  Winter 

( Continued  from  page  29) 


leaves  are  covered  with  the  soil. 

Pumpkins:  Winter  Luxury,  Quaker 
Pie.  Sow  in  well  enriched  hills,  about 
June  1st.  One  packet  of  seed  will  plant 
about  eight  hills.  When  they  begin  to 
grow  vigorously,  thin  out  to  two  plants 
per  hill.  Watch  out  for  the  squash 
bugs.  To  save  space,  the  hills  may  be 
made  between  the  corn  rows. 

Squash:  Delicata,  Fordhook,  Hub¬ 

bard,  Boston  Marrow.  Sow  before 


June  15th.  One  packet  of  seed  will  do 
eight  hills.  The  general  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  for  pumpkins. 

With  these  crops  properly  grown  and 
harvested,  you  will  be  assured  of  the 
products  of  your  war  garden  carrying 
you  well  through  next  winter.  Storing 
them  away  in  trench  or  root  cellar  is 
another  story,  of  course,  but  it  will  be 
described  and  fully  illustrated  in  these 
pages  during  the  early  autumn. 


Prevent  Waste  of 
Perishable  Food— 

The  U .  S.  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  in  a  recent  Bulletin 
says: — 

“If  we  can  reduce  the  waste 
and  unnecessary  consumption  of 
food,  by  a  matter  of  only  six 
cents  a  day,  we  shall  have  saved 
two  billion  dollars  a  year.” — Bul¬ 
letin  No.  7 — p.  14. 

Think  what  that  means !  The  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  small  savings — tea- 
spoonsful,  slices,  pieces,  left-overs, 
etc.,  by  100,000,000  people — shows 
what  an  enormous  aggregate  saving 
of  food  can  be  made  in  America's 
20,000,000  kitchens. 


Sanitary  Refrigerators 

prevent  waste  and  spoilage  of  perish¬ 
able  foods  by  keeping  them  fresh  and 
healthful.  The  McCRAY  Patented 
System  of  Refrigeration  gives  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  of  cold,  dry  air, 
which  prevents  tainting  or  odors. 

Any  McCRAY  Refrigerator  can  be 
arranged  with  outside  icing  door  for 
icing  from  the  side  or  rear  porch. 

I  his  permits  the  milkman  to  put  the 
milk  on  the  ice  immediately — it  also 
keeps  the  iceman  with  his  muddy 
tracks  outside  your  kitchen  and  re¬ 
lieves  you  entirely  of  this  annoyance. 

Let  us  send  you.  our  catalog  which  illustrates 
and  describes .  a  great  variety  of  stock  sizes — 
ranging  in  price  from  $40  up.  Special  sizes  are 
built  to  order  for  particular  requirements  or  to 
match  the  interior  finish.  Ask  for  catalog — 

No.  93  for  Residences 

No.  71  for  Grocers  and  Delicatessens 

No.  62  for  Meat  Markets 

No.  51  tor  Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Clubs 


McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

816  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Salesrooms  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Bird  Baths 

are  a  source  of  endless  plea¬ 
sure.  The  birds  they  attract 
to  your  garden  bring  life, 
color  and  delightful  enter¬ 
tainment. 

F.rkins  Bird  Baths  are  to  be  had  in 
a  variety  of  distinctive  designs  and 
are  rendered  in  Pompeian  Stone,  a 
marble-like  composition  that  is  prac¬ 
tically  everlasting. 

The  price  of  the  bird  bath  shown 
below — diameter  24  inches,  height 
30  inches — is  $ 20.00  F.O.B.  N.  Y. 


Illustrated  catalog  sent  on  request. 


DHe  lEhrich  Galleries 


paintings 

“©lb  Rasters” 

707  Fifth  Avenue  at  55th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Irises,  Peonies,  Hardy  Plants, 
Japanese  Garden  Specialties 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  1917-18  Catalogue 
Ocer  600  fine  varieties  of  I  rises 


Rainbow  Gardens 


1970  Montreal  Ave. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


New  Wall-paper  is  Tonic 

To  Winter-weary  Walls 

Spring  with  its  freshness  and  beauty  has  cleared 
away  all  traces  of  the  long  dreary  winter  just 
passed.  Around  your  house,  budding  trees  and 
flowers,  warm  golden  sunshine  and  clear,  blue  sky 
attest  Nature’s  gift  to  the  great  out-of-doors. 

But — what  about  the  interior?  Nature  cannot 
do  everything.  She  takes  care  of  the  outside  world, 
but  the  inside  is  committed  to  other  keeping. 

New  Wall-paper  is  the  satisfactory  and  econom¬ 
ical  way  to  put  new  life  in  a  house.  Careful 
selection  of  paper  will  transform  your  home  into 
the  cheeriest,  coziest  place  imaginable.  Attractive 
Wall-paper  will  not  only  brighten  up  the  rooms 
but  will  set  off  the  beauty  of  furniture  and  wood¬ 
work. 

Visit  your  Decorator  or  Wall-paper  Dealer,  or  have  him  visit 
you.  He  will  show  you  the  newest  styles  in  Wall-paper  and  offer 
valuable  suggestions  out  of  his  long  experience  and  ripe  judgment. 

Allied  Wall-Paper  Industry 

of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
General  Offices:  1328  Broadway,  Marbridge  Bldg.,  NewYork  City 


Works  of  Art  in  Metals 

Unique  and  useful  things  of  brass,  copper  and 
bronze  wrought  amt  beaten  into  artistic  de¬ 
signs  by  the  hand  of  Russian  peasants.  Also 
linens  and  embroideries  of  a  high  grade  of 
workmanship.  Call  or  wri.e. 

Russian  Art  Studio  Russian  Antique  Shop 
18  East  45th  St.,  I  East  28th  St., 

New  York  New  York 


Everything  in  Flower  Seeds 

The  best  Annuals  and  Peren¬ 
nials,  Bulbs,  Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Iris,  Peonies,  etc.  Catalogfree. 

THE  WING  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  127  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


SUN  DIALS 

REAL  BRONZE  COEONIAl  DESIGNS 
from  $3.50  Up 
Also  full  line  of  Bird 
Fountains  and  other 
garden  requisites. 

Manufartzired  by 

The  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 
71  Portland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog: 


jf.  J^uber  Sc  Co. 
13  Cast  40tl)  ^>t.,  Jf^eto  gorfe 


FURNITURE 

and  ARTISTIC  Decorative  Objects  for  home 
furnishing.  Special  sketches  and  estimates  for 
which  we  make  no  charge — send  for  booklet. 


A.  Kimbel  &  Son, 
Inc. 

12  West  40th  Street 
New  York 

Tapestries 

(  A*  Designed 


Woven  for 
Furniture 
Coverings, 

!  Valances, 
etc. 

W-  Price  $5  per 
jy  sq.  foot  up 

Inquiries  Solicited 


HODGSON  Portable  HOUSES 

Hodgson  Houses  are  built  at  the  Hodgson  tactory  in  neatly 
finished,  fitted  and  painted  sections. 

Select  the  bungalow,  cottage,  garage,  playhouse  or  poultry 
house  you  want  from  the  variety  of  photographs,  plans  and 
prices  in  the  Hodgson  Catalog.  Then  by  paying  25%  of  the  cost 

of  vour  house  we  prepare 
ami  hold  it  until  wanted. 
Your  house  is  shipped  to 
you  iu  sections  ami  it  is 
but  a  day's  work  for  un¬ 
skilled  workmen  to  put  it 
together. 

Send  for  the  catalog 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Rm.226. 116 Washington  St. 
Boston,  Mass- 
6  East  39th  Street 
IGw  YOik  City 


SLEEPING  PORCH 
AND  DINING  PORCH 

demand  outswung  CASE¬ 
MENTS  for  summer  com¬ 
fort.  If  you  can’t  build 
that  new  house,  add  a 
porch  to  the  old  and  make 
your  casements  a  joy  with 
our  C-H  adjusters. 

A  postal  brings  our  booklet. 

Casement  Hardware  Co. 

1  So.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago 


“Caste 
Three  ’ 9 

is  a  segment  out  of  the  life 
of  Hewitt  Stevenson,  who 
begins  by  being  young, 
pseudo-intellectual,  and  un¬ 
social.  Hewitt  sojourns  in 
Alston,  Indiana,  because  his 
father  refuses  to  pay  any¬ 
th  i  n  g  but  agricultural 
school  expenses,  but  Hewitt 
has  other  interests  than 
those  connected  with  the 
soil.  So  he  relinquishes 
Chicago  as  a  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  and  accepts  Alston  as 
a  necessary  evil — until  a 
woman  out  of  Caste  Three 
teaches  him  that  the  life  led 
by  Alston’s  leading  citizens 
is  very  fascinating.  She 
teaches  him  other  things, 
too. 

Hewitt  proceeds  to  investi¬ 
gate  Alston  Sociologically,  and 
ends  in  forgetting  to  investigate 
himself.  But  by  that  time  the 
ocean  of  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment  looks  stormy  and  rough. 
On  shore  one  is  at  least  sure 
of  oneself  and  one’s  footing. 
Hewitt  chooses.  How  and  why 
he  chose  as  he  did  is  the  story. 
“Caste  Three”  is  by  a  new  nov¬ 
elist  with  a  fresh  touch.  It  is 
published  by  The  Century  Co., 
New  York,  is  sold  at  all  book¬ 
stores  for  $1.40. 
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j  MOTT 

"bathroom  book 

SB  138  Pages.  Shows  22  Model  Bathrooms. 

11  Sent  for  4c 

fgg  T heJ.L. MottIron Works, Trenton, N.J. 
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Landscape  Engineering 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
for 

CITY  HOMES.  COUNTRY  HOMES. 
ESTATES.  FARMS 

/"•  l _ GLENWOOD 

Glen  brothers,  nurseries 

Est.  1866  1935  MAIN  ST..  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


remains  the  first 
choice  of  those  who  com¬ 
bine  a  knowledge  of  truly 
permanent  values  with  a 


American  oak  manufacturers’ 

ASSOCIATION 

Write  for  Booklets.  Tell  us  your  problems.  Ad- 
dress  Room  1414?  41  Main  Street,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 


House  &  Garden 


Residence  of  C.  D.  MacDou gall.  Esq.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


IRON  FENCE  AND  EN¬ 
TRANCE  GATES  OF  ALL 
DESIGNS  AND  FOR  ALL 
PURPOSES. 

WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
THOSE  WHO  ARE  INTERESTED 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Builders 

766  Stewart  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WRITE  FOR  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 


Indian  Baskets 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  of 
Baskets  that  I  buy  direct  from  Indians 

F.  M.  GILHAM 

Highland  Springs  Lake  County,  California 

Wholesale  &  Retail 


£Uttea?  50%  LESS  COST 

with  the  patented,  twin-connection 

WADSWORTH 

Easy  to  install.  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  circular  and  price. 

THE  WADSWORTH  -  ADELSON  -  BRANNING  CO. 
2250  Euclid  Ave.  CLEVELAND,  0. 


When  You  Build 

please  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 

WHITE  PINE 

Send  for  our  free  booklet 

“  White  Pine  in  Home  Building" 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU 
1719  Merchants’  Bank  Building 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


SOUTHERN  ANTIQUES 

Rare  pieces  of  distinction:  two  Gothic  hall 
chairs  from  Tennessee,  a  highboy  from  New 
Orleans,  a  wonderful  bed  from  Spain  that  be¬ 
longed  originally  to  a  king,  affidavit  furnished: 
some  pieces  from  France,  a  gorgeously  carved 
four  poster  hung  with  silk,  from  England:  a 
Chippendale  chest  in  chest,  a  knee  hole  dress¬ 
ing  table  chevals,  a  lowboy,  sideboard  chest 
(date  1707),  table  mirrors,  a  Duncan  Phyfe 
breakfast  table  and  other  antiques  collected 
from  all  over  the  South  and  abroad. 

Box  11,  Russellville,  Ky. 


“LIGHTING  FIXTURES  <jf  MERIT”  t 

HEATHER 


Distinctive  I  Unlimited 
Designs  Choice 


'"THOUGH  inexpensive  their 
1  beauty  and  distinctive  de¬ 


utmost  in 


sign  insure  the 
decorative  effect. 

VISIT  OUR  SHOWROOMS 
Convenient  Location 

Send  10c  in  stamps  for  “New”  and 
valuable  illustrated  Catalogue  “A 


1 
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THE  largest  and  finest  col¬ 
lection  in  America,  em¬ 
bracing  the  best  Hardy  and 
Tender  varieties  of  Nympha- 
eas,  including  Day-  and 
Night-blooming  kinds,  also 
Victoria  Regia,  the  Royal 
Water  Lily  in  several  sizes, 
Nelumbiums,  in  strong  pot- 
plants  (or  dormant  until  June 

15). 

Dreer’s  Special  Water  Lily  Book 

Contains  a  full  list  of  water  Lilies,  Aquarium  Plants  and 
other  Aquatics,  also  tells  how  to  grow  them.  We  are  also 
always  pleased  to  give  by  letter,  any  advice  needed  concern¬ 
ing  plans  for  ponds  and  the  selection  of  varieties. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Book  for  1918 

will  help  you  in  growing  both  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  256 
pages,  four  color  and  duotone  plates,  besides  hundreds  of 
photographic  illustrations. 

Either,  or  both  above  named  books  will  be  sent  free  if  you 
mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IN  REMODELING 
OR  IN  PLANNING 


(CXJU 


provide  for  garbage  disposal  with 
the  same  care  and  thought  as  you 
plan  for  heat,  light  and  plumbing— 
for  it’s  every  bit  as  vital. 

Install  a  "  Kernerator."  are- 
cognized.  long  tried  success — 
dispose  of  all  garbage,  glass, 
tins,  broken  crockery,  etc..  : 

through  a  small  hopper  in  kit¬ 
chen.  Waste  material  the  only 
fuel — health,  comfort 
and  step-saving  in¬ 
variably  assured. 

Write  for  Kernerator 
Booklet — no  obligation. 

KERNER 

INCINERATOR  CO 
594  Clinton  St. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Offices  in  all  the 
larger  cities 
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Beautiful  Andirons 


Gas  Logs 
Screens 
Fire  Tools 
Dampers 


Basket  Grates 
Fenders 
Coal  Hods 
Wood  Holders 


Water  Lilies 
and  Plants— 
A  Never  End¬ 
ing  Delight 


The  month  of  May  is  the  best  time 
to  set  tender  Water  Lilies  and  Nelum- 
biums.  A  few  plants  in  a  small  pool, 
or  a  tub  of  water,  will  give  a  wealth 
of  beautiful  blooms. 

“Water  Lilies  and  Water  Plants”  (a 
new  booklet)  shows  several  choice  va¬ 
rieties  in  natural  colors ;  tells  how  to 
build  a  pool,  what  varieties  to  plant. 
Send  for  a  copy. 

William  TrickerfSS 

Box  G,  ARLINGTON,  N.  J. 


|  ASK  FOR  CATALOG— Free  | 

WE  PREPAY  FREIGHT 

=  Select  from  our  unlimited  assortment  | 
|  of  brand  new,  unsoiled,  up-to-date,  E 
5  perfect  goods.  ’  E 

|  ASK  YOUR  BANK.  DUN  or  BRADSTREET  § 

|  SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.  t:.slaM,shed  1883  I 

|  334  So.  17th  St..  Omaha,  Neb.  = 

TJilllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliliiiiiiiiiiiimiiililliiiimiliimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 

FREE  Book  on  Birds 

and  Bird  Houses 

^rite  for  your  copy  today.  An  early  reply 
will  receive  a  beautifully  colored  bird  pic 
ture  suitable  for  framing,  free. 

Song  birds  save  millions  of  bushels  of 
grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  every  year. 
They  destroy  the  insects  that  attack 
all  kinds  of  crops.  You  should  fur¬ 
nish  song  birds  with  safe  homes 
'n  which  to  raise  their  young  and 
they  will  return  to  your  gardens 
year  after  year  to  gladden  your 
heart  with  their  beauty  and  song. 
There  is  a 

Dodson  Bird  House 

for  every  kind  of  bird.  No  grounds 
are  quite  complete  without  the 
,  song  birds.  You  can  attract  the  very  bird 
you  want  by  simply  putting  up  the  right 
kind  of  Dodson  House.  Dodson  Bird 
Houses  awarded  Gold  Medal  at  Panama 
Exposition,  San  Francisco. 

My  28  apartment  (32  in.  x27in.)  Purple 
Martin  House,  $12. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  Pres.  American  Audubon  Asso. 

731  Harrison  Avenue,  Kankakee,  III. 

Dodson’s  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid.  your  com- 
m unity  of  these  grain  eating;  pests.  Price  $6. 


===m&=  „ 

,  The  R.C.  HEATHER  CO. 

19  WEST 36  ’»  STREET  new  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Telephone  Greeley  2760-2761  -  NEW  YORK 
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|  YOUR  KITCHEN  RANGE  I 

=  is  one  of  the  most  important  features 
|  of  your  home  equipment.  If  it  doesn’t 
|  do  its  work  efficiently,  economically 
|  all  the  time,  it  becomes  a  costly 
|  luxury. 

1  A  MC’C  COMBINATION 

|  UH,A.1NL,  O  COAL  AND  GAS 

I  FRENCH  RANGES 

=  during  half  a  century,  under  most  exacting  con- 
=  ditions, — in  the  kitchens  of  the  foremost  hotels. 

=  on  mammoth  ocean  liners — have  demonstrated 
=  their  absolute  reliability,  low  maintenance  cost 
=  and  superior  construction.  Investigate  them 
=  thoroughly  before  you  make  your  selection. 

We  also  manufacture  plate  warmers,  broilers, 

=  incinerators,  cook’s  tables,  laundry  ranges,  etc. 

=  Full  information  on  request.  No-  209— French  Range,  in  combination 

=  with  Gas  Range  and  Broiler. 

|  Bramhall,  Deane  Company  newVorVci t  y 


Satinover  Galleries 

Importers  of 

Selected  Old  Masters 

3  West  56th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Us  J.  R.  BREMNER 
COMPANY  | 

Furnishings  680.686  Madison  Ave.  | 

Illustrated  Booklets  at  Sixty  -  second  Street  | 
on  Request  NEW  YORK! 


Interiors 

and 


DOORS 

are  a  most  important  part  of  the  house.  Don’t 
select  them  until  you  know  about  MORGAN 
DOORS. 

“The  Door  Beautiful” — a  book  of  valuable 
suggestions  for  interiors  sent  free. 

MORGAN  SASH  &  DOOR  CO. 
Dept.  A-19  Chicago,  Ill. 


Insist  on  Real  “Tide-Water” 

Cypress 

Look  for  this  on  A 

every  board —  M*»>  Ru  us 

Accept  no  Cypress  without  this  mark. 


BeautifyFurniture 

PROTECT  FLOORS  and 
Floor  Coverings  from  injury 
by  using 

Glass  Onward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 

In  place  of  Castors. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  sup¬ 
ply  you  write  us 

ONWARD  MFC.  CO. 

Menasha,  Wis. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
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Modern  Interiors 

ANEW  booklet  has  been  prepared  called 
“Modern  Interiors.”  It  is  an  au¬ 
thentic  guide  for  the  selection  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  decorations  of  the  better  sort. 
And,  too,  it  tells  about  Colby  service.  It 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Send  for 
if,  now. 

John  A.  Colby  &  Son  Depl.  55  Chicago,  HI. 
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More  Heat — Less  Cost 

Bunham 

■^HEATING  SERVICE 

Saves  coal— gives  quick,  even  heat— regulates 
dampers  automatically  —  eliminates  knocking 
and  pounding  in  radiators.  Send  for  copy 
‘‘Dunham  Heating  for  the  Home.”  It  tells  how. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO. 

FISHER  BLDG.,  Chicago,  III.  Branches  Everywhere 


Bishopric  Plaster  Board 

Stucco  finish  can  now  be  made  lasting 
and  economical.  How? 

Apply  it  properly  on  a  background  of  Bishopric 
Board.  Those  dovetailed  joints  between  the 
lath  clinch  the  stucco — it  can't  let  gol  And 
nails  through  every  lath  hold  the  Stucco  Board 
securely  to  the  building.  There  is  no  breaking 
away  and  sagging,  causing  the  stucco  to  crack 
and  chip  off. 

The  lath  in  Bishopric  Board  are  crcosoted  and 
imbedded  in  Asphalt  Mastic  on  a  background 
of  heavy  fibre  board,  making  a  fire-resisting 
combination  that  is  proof  against  vermin, 
changes  in  temperature  and  moisture. 
Bishopric  Board,  un¬ 
der  the  severest  scien¬ 
tific  tests  and  in 
actual  use,  has  proved 
its  superiority. 

Send  for  free  samples 

and  book  “Built  on  c t- o - 

the  Wisdom  of  Ages.”  si  huT.f° 


THE  BISHOPRIC 
MFG.  CO. 

920  Este  Ave. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
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INTERIOR 


FURNISHING  &  DECORATING 
CONVENTIONAL  or  ORIGINAL  STYLE 

Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

BOWDOIN  &  MANLEY 

18  WEST  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


If  You  Own  Trees  You 
Need  This  Free  Book 

“Tree  Health"  is  its 
name.  An  invaluable 
handbook  on  care  of 
trees,  that  is  alive  with 
practical,  helpful  hiiris. 
Tells  how  The  Bartlett 
Way  of  Tree  Surgery 
differs  from  “other  ways." 
Why  better.  Send  for  it. 


THE  F.  A.  BARTLETT  COMPANY 
540  Main  Street,  Stamford.  Conn. 


Plant  Supports 

for 

Tomatoes— Roses— Dahlias 

Hydrangeas  and 
many  other  hushes 
and  vines. 

The  ADJUSTO  is 
a  practical,  very  simple,  un¬ 
breakable,  and  low-priced 
support  which  makes  for 
more  healthy,  thrifty  stock.  It 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  height, 
and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Ask  your  dealer,  and  If  he  has  none  in 
stock,  write  us. 

FOREST  SEED  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Our  1918  Seed  Catalog 

is  called  “The  War-time  Flower  Garden."  It 
lists  nothing  that  is  not  well  worth  growing, 
ret  covers  everything  in 

SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

that  is  essential  to  the  perfect  garden.  Shall 
we  mail  you  a  copy? 

HEATHERHOME  SEED  &.  NURSERY  CO. 

(Formerly  The  Knight  &  Struck  Co.) 

258  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Heat 

Control 

THIS  device  revolutionizes  heat¬ 
ing  plant  attention.  Maintains 
exactly  the  degree  you  desire 
day  and  night — saves  fuel  and  many 
steps — a  marvel  of  convenience. 

yn  Me* t regulator 

is  entirely  automatic  at  all  times. 

Works  perfectly  with  any  kind  of  heat¬ 
ing  nlant  burning  coal  or  gas.  Sold  by 
*  the  heating  irade  everywhere.  Guaran¬ 
teed  satisfactory.  Write  for  booklet. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

2790  Fourth  Av.So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Lawn  Beauty 

With  Economy  and 
Conservation  of  Labor 

THE  lawn  beautiful  must  be 
cut  often  and  well  —  and 
today  hand  mowing  is  not 
equal  to  this  task  where  the 
lawn  area  is' greater  than  two 
acres,  unless  labor  out  of  all 
reasonable  proportion  is  em¬ 
ployed. 


THERE  is,  however,  one  solution,  one  lawn-cutting  mower 
that  solves  the  labor  problem  and  at  the  same  time  assures 
a  perfect  lawn  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  That  mower  is  the 

Fullers  Johnson 

MOTOR  LAWN  MOWER 

$275  f.  o.  b.  Factory 


The  Fuller  &  Johnson  combines  large  cut¬ 
ting  capacity  with  flexibility  and  lightness. 
In  one  day's  time  one  man  can  perfectly 
cut  five  acres  of  lawn.  He  can  cut  it  so 
perfectly  that  no  after-trimming  with  a 
hand  mower  around  trees,  shrubs  or  drive¬ 
ways  will  be  necessary.  When  you  find  the 


most  beautifully  cared  for  estates,  parks 
and  cemeteries  there  too  you  will  find  the 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Motor  Lawn  Mower.  This 
machine  is  fast  replacing  hand  mowers, 
horse  mowers  and  the  heavier  types  of  mo¬ 
tor  mowers.  It  should  replace  them  oil 
your  lawn. 


Let  us  give  you  the  full  facts.  Let  us  send  you  our  book 
entitled  “A  Better  Lawn.”  You  owe  It  to  your  lawn  and 
to  your  pocketbook  to  investigate  the  Fuller  &  Johnson. 


Manufacturers  Distributing  Company 

496  Fullerton  Building  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Lutton  Greenhouses 


Excel  in  Attractiveness,  Efficiency  and  Durability 
Let  us  explain  why 

.  Horticultural  Architects 

U/1VI  H  I  ITTTON  CO  272-278  Kearney  Ave.  anj  Builders  of  Greenhouses, 

W  1VI.  FI.  LU1  KsVJ.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Conservatories,  Garden  Frames 


Flint’s  Fine  Furniture 
ORIENTALRUGS&  DECORATIONS 

FLINT  &  HORNER  CO.,  Inc. 

20-26  WEST  36th  ST. 

i 

Corbin  Builders>  Hard  ware 

Outlasts  the  building  on  which 
it  is  used  and  gives  satisfactory 
service  every  moment  of  the 
time. 

Ask  your  Hardware  dealer. 

FREE  TO  GARDEN  LOVERS 

Wagner’s  Catalog  No.  69  of  Roses.  Plants, 
Trees.  Shrubs,  etc.,  will  solve  your  garden 
problem  and  save  you  money.  Write  today. 

Wagner  Nurseries,  Box  969,  Sidney,  0. 


MOON’S 

Trees  and  Plants 
for  every  Pi  ace 
and  purpose 

Send  for  Catalog 

WM.  H.  MOON  CO. 

MORR1SVILLE,  PA. 


F till  weight — 

Galvanized 


„„ _  Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 

A  pollo-KeystONE  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  unex¬ 
celled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos.  Roofing,  Spouting  and  all  ex- 
nosed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  forthe  Keystone  added  tobrand. 
Sold  by  leading  deal  e  rs.  K  etktonk  Copper  St  k  kl  is  also  superior 
i  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buddings  booklet. 

1  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


YOUR  GARDEN  NEEDS 
AN  INCH  OF  RAIN 
EVERY  TWO  WEEKS 
DOES  IT  GET  IT? 


If  it  aoesn  t  get  that  inch,  it 
cannot  yield  war-time,  top-notch 
results. 

A  few  hours  a  week  of  the 
Skinner  System  rain  will  do  it.  Do 
it  as  easy  as  turning  on  the  water 
in  your  bath  tub. 

Charles  Seabrook,  President  of 
the  huge  Seabrook  Truck  Farms, 
says:  “One  acre  under  the  Skinner 
System  is  equal  to  five  without  it.” 
Claims  that  it  fruits  his  straw¬ 
berries  a  week  earlier,  and  con¬ 
tinues  them  two  weeks  later. 

A  complete  50  foot  movable, 
sectional  line  costs  only  $18.75, 
f.  o.  b.  Troy,  Ohio.  It  will  water 
a  space  50  feet  square,  every  inch 
uniformly.  100  foot  line  costs 
$36.25;  other  lengths  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

Order  one  now — not  after  your 
garden  has  begun  to  lag.  Keep  it 
growing — that’s  the  thing. 

Send  for  booklet. 


I  he  ohinner 

231  Water  Street 


INGEE  PnSFS 

Sturdy  as  Oaks  IVvdJuJ 

are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots. 
67  years’  experience.  Satisfaction  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Our  instruc¬ 
tive  book,  iMngee  “Guide  to  Rose 
Culture,”  describes  over  1000  varieties 
of  roses  and  other  flowers  and  how  to 
grow  them.  It’s  free.  Send  today. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 
Box  674,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Where  ROSES  Bloom 
- Life’ s  Cares  Fade - 

Rest  and  relaxation,  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  are  found  in  a  garden  of  Roses. 
Our  catalogue  will  help  you  select  the 
desirable  kinds ;  write  today  for  a  copy. 

Cromwell  Gardens 

A.  N.  Pierson, Inc.,  Box! 4, Cromwell.Conn. 


Burpee's  Seeds  Grow 

Send  for  Burpee's  Annual,  the  Leading 
American  Seed  Catalog.  A  book  of  216 
pages,  fully  illustrated.  It  is  mailed  free 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 

Bird  Baths,  Fonts,  Sun- 
Dials,  Gazing  Globes, 
Flower  Vases,  Boxes  and 
other  beautiful  and  use¬ 
ful  pieces  of  Garden  and 
Home  Decorations  are 
made  in  our  Everlasting 
Stony  Gray  Terra  Cotta. 


AE0WAY 

Popery 


Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Gaiioway  Terra  GoTTa  Cb. 

3218  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 
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House  &  Garden 
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Wm.  Ao  French  (’.o, 
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FISKE  GATES  FEN CES 


make  their  own  appeal  to  knowing  eyes 


IN  their  simplest  and  in  their  most  ornate  de¬ 
signs,  Fiske  Gates  and  Fencings  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  special  dignity  and  charm. 


As  an  architectural  aid  and  as 
a  mark  of  distinction  these  pat¬ 
terns  in  great  number  will  be 
found  in  use  on  what  are  univer¬ 
sally  recognized  as  our  handsomest 
old  homes.  1  heir  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristics  have  been  retained  in 
the  modernized  designs  our  artists 
are  developing  today.  As  a  result 
you  have  a  choice  from  an  indefi¬ 


nite  variety  of  standard  designs  of 
proved  quality  or,  if  you  desire, 
we  will  work  from  your  own  draw¬ 
ings.  Being  manufacturers,  not 
merely  builders  or  erectors,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  give  you  exactly 
what  you  want. 

Fiske  workmanship  is  honest — 
more  than  50  years’  experience  is 
behind  it. 


J.  W.  FISKE  IRON  WORKS 

Established  1858 


72  pages  of 

garden 

beauty 


THIS  artistic  handbook  illustrates 
and  describes  one  hundred  and 
sixty  weather-resisting  pieces  for 
the  garden,  which  we  ship  by  express 
to  all  parts  of  the  nation  (express 
allowed  east  of  Mississippi  River.) 


“The  gardens 
of  1918  will  be 
sanctuaries  in 
which,  for  a 
moment,  we 
can  find 
peace.” 


Ask  for  catalogue  M 


The  Mathews  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


“Old  World 
charm  and  mod¬ 
ern  beauty  are 
fascinat¬ 
ingly  inter¬ 
mingled  in  this 
book.” 


CtARDEN-(RAFT 


pergolas,  summer  -  houses,  trellises,  trellis 
fences,  Japanese  wood-work,  arbors,  seats 
and  sunset  arbors  are  famous  the  world  over 
for  artistic  excellence.  The  hand¬ 
book,  with  1918  supplement,  will 
be  mailed  you  on  receipt  of  50 
cents,  stamps  or  coin  (to  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  first  order)  to  cover 
printing  cost  and  postage. 


Charles  of  London 

718  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 
ENGLISH  PERIOD  FURNITURE 
OLD  ENGLISH  INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES 

LONDON — 27-29  Brook  Street  \\. 
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One  Occasion  When  Flowers  Cannot  be  too  Plentiful 

FLOWERS  should  come  first  in  the  calendar  of  your  wedding 
gifts.  If  you  know  the  Bride’s  favorite  flower,  the  matter  is  easy. 
If  you  don’t  know  her  favorite,  send  yours.  The  important  thing 
about  floral  wedding  gifts  is  in  their  arrangement — your  florist  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  many  helpful  suggestions. 

ROSES 

Are  Distinctly  Wedding  Flowers 

although  there  are  many  other  appropriate  and  lovely  flowers  for  bridal  wear  and  home 
decorations.  For  graduations,  birthdays,  sick  rooms,  etc.,  you  can  always  Say  it 
with  Flowers”  to  fully  express  your  sentiments. 

“Say  it  with  Flowers,”  a  beautiful  sixteen-page  booklet  on 
the  etiauette,  use  and  care  of  flowers,  sent  free  on  request. 
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^Asbestos  gxo 

COLORBLGNDG  ROOFS 

of  JOHNS-MANVILLE  ]£“£  SHINGLES 


fjfxe  aristocrat  of  tire-safe  roofings 


/ 


©  HgW.  j  co 


qA  Cl{esidence  cRpofing 
of  Pleasing  ^Distinction 


'T'HE  unique  combinations  of  shadow  and 
color  afforded  by  Colorblende  Shingles 
open  up  rich  new  fields  of  roof  design  to 
architects  and  home-builders,  and  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  shingle  roof  for  your  home  which 
combines  exceptional  beauty  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  durability  and  protection  against  fire. 

Whatever  your  roofing  problems,  you’ll  find  a  final 
solution  in  the  Johns-Manville  Line.  Transite  Asbes¬ 
tos  Shingles,  somewhat  lower  in  cost  than  Color- 
blende;  Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofing;  Asbestos 
Ready  Roofing;  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofing. 
Send  for  booklets. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 

10  Factories— ‘Branches  in  61  Large  Cities 


Plate  No.  4— A  roof  made  distinctive  by  the  soft  shades  of  Conglomerate  Brown  Shingles. 
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